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MONDAY,  APRIL  23,  1917. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call  of  the  chairman,  at  2.30 
o'clock  p.  m.  in  the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  T.  P.  Gore, 
presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Gore  (chairman),  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Page, 
Smith  of  Georgia,  Sheppard,  Ransdell,  Norris,  Thompson,  and 
Kenyon. 

Present  also:  David  F.  Houston,  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Charles 
J.  Brand,  Chief  of  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organization,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order.  The 
object  of  the  meeting  at  this  time  is  to  hear  a  statement  on  the  part 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
reason  I  called  tne  meeting  for  this  afternoon  was  that  several  Senators 
expressed  so  much  desire  to  proceed  immediately  that  I  did  not  feel 
justified  in  putting  it  over  even  for  a  day. 

I  would  saV,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  we  want  to  canvass  the  situation 

fenerally  with  reference  to  food  stuffs  and  food  supplies  and  I  have 
een  turning  over  in  my  own  mind  the  production  of  food,  its  trans- 
J)ortation,  distribution,  and  marketing.  It  seems  to  me  the  subject 
alls  into  those  divisions,  but  we  would  like  to  hear  you  in  your  own 
way  discuss  the  situation  generally.  The  committee  will  now  hear 
you,  Mr.  Secietary. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.   DAVID   F.   HOUSTON,   SECRETARY   OF 

AGRICULTURE. 

Secretary  Houston.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  in  response  to 
a  resolution  of  the  Senate  I  submitted  a  statement  on  food  produc- 
tion under  date  of  April  18.  That  statement  covers  in  a  general 
way  proposals  for  increasing  production,  stimulating  conservation, 
improving  distribution,  and  the  perfecting  of  organization.  I  shall 
first  discuss  the  organization  of  agriculture. 

I  think  the  country  is  fortunate  in  having  laid  the  foundations  of 
agricultural  agencies  many  years  ago;  and  it  is  interesting  in  this 
crisis  to  remember  that  the  foundations  of  the  two  greatest  agricul- 
tural agencies  in  the  world  were  laid  in  another  period  of  stress — in 
1862.  In  that  year  the  acts  creating  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  land-grant  colleges  were  signed.  We  have,  therefore,  in  the 
country  to-day  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  employing 
about  17,000  people,  constituting  in  a  sense  a  Federal  commission 
of  food  production,  conservation,  and  distribution.     We  have  in  the 
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aggregate  in  the  State  land-grant  college  agencies  about  an  equal 
personnel,  with  large  support.  We  have  also  in  the  various  States 
the  State  departments  of  agriculture  and  many  farmers*  organiza- 
tions, some  of  general  national  scope  and  others  dealing  with  par- 
ticular lines  of  agriculture.  You  are  doubtless  aware  of  the  fact 
that  recently  there  was  a  conference  in  St.  Louis  of  official  agricul- 
tural representatives  of  the  Nation  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
State  commissioners  of  agriculture,  representatives  of  the  land-grant 
colleges,  and  Federal"  officers.  We  could  not  get  the  Pacific  coast 
delegates  there  in  time;  so  I  asked  that  a  conference  be  called  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  which  was  done.  Earlier  a  conference  was  held  in  New 
England  and  also  one  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  State  agencies  are  being  welded  together  in  many  of  the  States 
into  a  State  central  board  of  food  production,  conservation,  and 
distribution.  As  a  rule,  on  these  State  boards  there  is  a  representa- 
tive of  the  State  department  of  agriculture,  of  the  land-grant  college, 
of  farmers'  organizations,  and  of  business  men.  Therefore,  we  have 
the  leading  agricultural  organizations  represented  in  a  centralized 
body  in  many  of  the  States.  I  hope  there  will  be  one  in  each  State. 
There  is  being  formed  in  many  States  similar  small  boards  in  the 
counties,  or  their  local  subdivisions. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  arranging  to  keep  especially 
definitely  in  touch  with  these  State  boards.  We  are  assigning  rep- 
resentatives of  the  department  to  act  for  the  department  in  keeping 
in  touch  with  the  State  boards.  I  have  secured  the  service  of  Presi- 
dent Pearson,  of  the  State  college  of  Iowa,  who  is  here  to  assist  in 
this  work.  It  is  my  purpose  as  problems  emerge  which  need  particu- 
lar attention  to  call  to  the  assistance  of  the  department  the  best  men 
that  I. can  discover  in  the  country.  For  instance,  the  matter  of  food 
conservation  and  utilization  is  a  very  important  one.  There  is  a 
gentleman  in  this  country  who  has  had  long  experience  along  this 
Rne  and  who  has  spent  some  time  in  Europe  studying  the  problems 
there.  I  have  secured  his  services  to  assist  our  large  staff  in  the 
department  in  this  particular  field.  I  refer  to  Alonzo  E.  Taylor,  an 
expert  in  food  conservation. 

I  have  also  arranged  to  place  in  each  State  immediately  in  touch 
with  the  State  central  body  an  officer  of  the  department  to  assist 
the  State  board  in  dealing  with  the  matter  of  the  supply  of  labor. 
Labor  may  be  the  principal  limiting  factor  in  agriculture  this  year. 
To  prevent  this,  every  effort  ought  to  be  made  by  all  agencies  to 
make  the  labor  remaining  on  the  farm  as  effective  as  possible  and  to 
attempt  to  bring  into  use  any  available  labor  not  heretofore  fully  or 
regularly  utilized. 

Senator  Page.  Where  do  you  expect  to  get  it  from  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  This  is  the  method!  have  in  mind.  It  is  not 
only  in  line  with  what  we  ourselves  have  heretofore  done,  especially 
in  harvest  times — that  is  when  the  load  comes — but  it  is  also  m  a  line 
with,  what  has  been  done  in  some  of  the  European  countries  in  this 
emergency.  Through  the  State  organizations,  with  the  help  of  an 
officer  of  the  department,  cooperating  with  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment through  the  postmasters,  and  witn  the  field  forces  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  we  expect  as  quickly  as  possible  to  make  a  sort  of 
census  of  labor  in  each  community.  Even  in  the  same  community 
at  any  one  time  the  load  of  the  farmers  varies  from  farm  to  farm.     It 
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varies  from  community  to  community,  from  district  to  district,  and 
from  State  to  State.  In  past  years,  by  giving  information  as  to  sur- 
pluses of  labor  at  a  particular  time  in  one  community  to  a  com- 
munity where  there  is  a  deficit,  we  have  been  able  to  assist  in  furnish- 
ing relief. 

Senator  Page.  Is  not  the  deficit  now  general  throughout  the 
country  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  No.  The  deficit  is  more  marked  in  proximity 
to  the  great  industrial  centers.  It  is  more  marked,  for  instance,  in 
southern  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  southeastern  New  York,  south- 
eastern Michigan,  eastern  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  northern 
Delaware. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  dearth  of  labor  you  speak  of  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  Yes.  West  of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of 
the  Ohio  there  is  here  and  there  reported  a  slight  snortage,  and  in  a 
few  areas  a  considerable  shortage.  But  taking  those  sections  as  a 
whole,  so  far  as  I  get  the  reports,  the  supply  is  reported  as  about 
normal,  or  only  slightly  below  normal. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Will  you  please  advise  the  committee  if  there 
has  not  been  a  considerable  exodus  of  negro  labor  from  the  South  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  Some  migration  has  been  reported  from 
Alabama  and  Georgia. 

Senator  Norris.  Where  has  it  gone  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  To  the  northwestern  and  north  central  States. 
I  think  perhaps  there  has  been  an  exaggeration  of  the  numbers. 

Senator  Norris.  It  has  all  remaineain  the  country? 

Secretary  Houston.  Yes. 

Senator  Kansdell.  Has  it  remained  on  the  farms  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  In  the  South  and  West,  as  a  rule,  as  I  stated, 
I  think  the  supply  is  not  far  from  normal,  except  perhaps  in  a  few 
areas. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Answering  Senator  Norris,  you  state  that  it 
remained  in  the  country,  and  I  wanted  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  the 
negro  exodus  has  gone  not  to  the  farms  of  the  North  and  West  but 
has  gone  to  the  manufacturing  plants. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  gone  to  the  railroads  and  mines,  I  think. 

Senator  Norris.  Which  is  all  necessary  work.  That  is  work  that 
has  all  to  be  done. 

I  would  like,  if  you  do  not  object,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  ask  you  right 
on  that  point  a  question  or  two.  Have  you  given  any  attention  to 
the  question  of  the  conscription  of  an  army  for  the  farms  the  same 
as  we  are  raising  the  other  army? 

Secretary  Houston.  I  have. 

Senator  Norris.  Qf  obliging  people  to  labor  on  the  farm? 

Secretary  Houston.  If  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to  read  my 
report,  you  will  note  that  I  did  not  indicate  conscription  of  an  agri- 
cultural army  among  the  practicable  methods  of  providing  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  labor. 

Senator  Norris.  There  is  not  only  a  shortage  of  labor,  but  is  it 
not  true  that  we  have'  in  many  sections  of  the  country  an  over- 
supply  of  land  that  is  not  utilized  for  any  purpose  that  might  be 
put  to  useful  purposes? 

Secretary  Houston.  In  many  of  the  settled  farming  sections  there 
is  land  available  for  increasing  acreage.     The  problem  confronting 
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tis  now  is  not  that  of  discovering  new  lands  in  remote  regions  to 
cultivate  but  of  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  production  in  settled 
areas  and  of  utilizing  the  labor  where  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Hurry-up  methods  would  undoubtedly  be  con- 
centrated on  that  effort  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  Yes. 

I  do  think  that  by  the  methods  I  have  suggested  in  the  report 
to  the  Senate  we  can,  through  organized  effort,  do  a  great  deal  to 
make  the  labor  supply  remaining  on  the  farms  more  efficient,  and 
can  do  something  to  add  labor  which  heretofore  has  not  been  fully 
or  regularly  utilized. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  several  millions  of  boys 
in  towns  and  cities  whose  services  have  not  heretofore  been  fully 
utilized,  and  others  in  rural  communities  who  have  had  touch  with 
rural  life,  and  might  be  used  in  the  harvest  season  especially.  We 
have,  as  you  know,  an  army  of  about  300,000  boys  and  girls  in  the 
different  sorts  of  clubs,  the  poultry  clubs,  pig  clubs,  canning  clubs. 
I  am  sure  that  this  force  can  be  greatly  extended  and  that  its  services 
and  the  services  of  others  can  be  used  in  agriculture. 

Senator  Norris.  There  is  another  class  who  are  not  intended  to 
be  soldiers,  who  are  over  the  age,  a  good  many  of  whom  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  experience  on  the  farm  and  some  of  them  can  do 
better  work  there  than  the  boys. 

Secretary  Houston.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Senator  Norris.  Is  there  any  method  outside  of  conscription 
by  which  we  could  get  the  labor  of  that  class  of  people  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  I  think  so.  I  have  suggested  a  number  in 
the  report  to  the  Senate.  We  are  preparing  through  the  organiza- 
tion I  have  indicated  to  assist  the  States.  I  have  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  department  actively  engaged  now  in  making  plans  and  in 
studying  all  the  possible  measures  of  relief,  especially  for  the  harvest 
season.  It  is  too  late  to  do  very  much  to  increase  the  supply  for 
the  planting  season. 

Senator  Page.  Have  you  all  the  legislation  necessary  to  do  all 
you  wish  to  do  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  We  have  the  power,  but  we  need  funds, 
which  for  this  particular  undertaking  would  not  be  very  large. 

Senator  Page.  And  how  large  a  fund  do  you  need  for  that  purpose  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  I  have  not  made  a  specific  estimate,  but  I 
am  asking  for  an  emergency  fund,  part  of  which  would  be  used  for 
this  work. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  think  the  guaranty  of  a 
minimum  price  to  the  farmers  would  affect  the  labor  situation  i 

Secretary  Houston.  I  am  coming  to  that  later. 

Senator  Norris.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  the  land:  Have 
there  been  a  good  many  new  lands  this  year  placed  under  cultivation  * 

Secretary  Houston.  I  have  had  no  official  report. 

Senator  Norris*.  Do  you  know  what  quantity  of  such  lands  would 
be  available  for  crops  next  year? 

Secretary  Houston.  There  is  always  a  considerable  margin.  I 
can  not  speak  from  actual  knowledge.  We  do  not  get  the  reports  so 
early  in  the  year,  and  under  the  law  we  can  not  get  the  reports  from 
the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  till  later,  so  that  I  have  no  means  of 
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telling  with  certainty  what  the  increased  acreage  will  be;  but  there 
is  always  a  considerable  margin  in  settled  agricultural  areas.' 

Senator  Norris.  I  would  like  to  ask  about  the  wheat-  acreages. 
We  know  that  large  wheat  areas  of  the  West  have  been  totally 
destroyed.  Is  that  land  being  put  in  other  crops  such  as  oats,  corn, 
and  spring  wheat  ?  F  . 

Secretary  Houston.  They  are  planning  to  plow  up  the  grounp 
wherever  the  winter  killing  has  been  defined. 

Senator  Norris.  Will  not  that  mean  very  much  increased  demand 
for  farm  labor  in  those  localities,  for  instance,  to  put  in  corn  instead 
of  wheat;  where  the  farmer  had  already  held  out  as  large  an  acreage 
as  he  thought  he  could  take  care  of  in  corn,  he  is  now  confronted  with 
the  proposition  that  he  has  100  acres  of  wheat  which  has  been  killed 
and  he  puts  that  in  corn  also  and  the  result  is  he  has  twice  as  much 
corn  as  ne  calculated  upon  being  able  to  take  care  of? 

Secretary  Houston.  I  think  that  situation  has  arisen  in  certain 
sections. 

Senator  Norris.  How  general  is  the  failure  of  the  wheat  crop 
through  the  winter  wheat  belt  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  The  winter  killing  is  above  normal.  I  have 
no  exact  estimate. 

The  thing  I  have  in  mind  at  the  moment  is  the  agricultural  organi- 
zation the  country  has  and  is  perfecting  to  render  assistance  in  this 
emergency.     I  have  indicated  what  it  is. 

The  department  is  keeping  in  touch  not  only  with  the  State 
organization  but  also  with  the  leading  f aimers7  organizations  of  the 
country  to  get  information  from  them  as  to  local  conditions  and  their 
view  of  the  various  problems.  I  have  been  in  conference  to-day 
with  the  heads  of  such  organizations  as  the  Grange,  the  Farmers7 
Educational  and  Cooperative  Union,  the  American  Society  of  Equity, 
the  Gleaners,  and  the  Farmers'  National  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  find  a  sympathetic  attitude  on  their  part 
generally  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  I  do;  a  very  fine  attitude.  I  have  been  in 
conference  with  them  all  morning.  They  are  continuing  their  meet- 
ing with  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  other  department  officials. 
They1  are  in  the  city  and  ready  to  appear  before  this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  say  to  the  committee  that  I  have  ten- 
dered them  an  invitation  and  really  a  request  to  appear  before  the 
committee  during  these  hearings. 

Secretary  Houston.  I  shall  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  food 
situation.  I  need  scarcely  dwell  at  length  at  thi3  time  on  the  tre- 
mendous importance  and  necessity  of  greatly  increasing  production 
this  year,  of  conserving  foods,  01  eliminating  waste,  of  improving 
distribution,  and  of  preventing  manipulation  of  food  stuffs  and 
uneconomic  speculation  in  them,.  I  have  spent  much  of  my  time 
for  a  number  of  weeks  emphasizing  these  things.  The  department  has 
issued  many  statements  bearing  on  them.  The  President  has  made  a 
powerful  appeal  to  the  farmers,  to  middlemen,  and  to  others.  Con- 
ferences have  been  held  and  are  being  held  in  many  communities  in 
nearly  all  the  States  and  many  individuals  are  actively  at  work  to 
secure  a  larger  food  supply. 

This  struggle  is  one  of  endurance — of  resources.  Its  outcome  is 
dependent  in  no  small  measure  on  the  abundance  of  supplies  of  all 
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kinds,  ^specially  of  food,  iust  now.  There  was  -a  world  shortage  of  a 
number  of  important  staple  crops.  The  weather  conditions  the  world 
over  last  year  were  unfavorable.  There  was  a  shortage  especially  of 
wheat  and  potatoes.  In  Europe,  of  course,  agriculture,  like  every- 
thing else,  is  in  a  highly  abnormal  and  disturbed  state.  It  is  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  labor,  by  disruption  of  organization  and  of  trans- 
portation, and  by  lack  of  fertilizers,  of  seed,  and  of  animals.  The 
reserves  are  very  low.  We  must  not  only  produce  more  for  our  own 
people,  but  also  a  large  surplus  to  dispose  of  to  Europe.     The  pro- 

Eosals  I  have  submitted  to  the  Senate,  and  everything  I  say  nere 
ave  primarily  in  view  the  increase  of  production,  the  conservation  of 
food,  and  the  bettering  of  distribution. 

It  is  necessary  to  do  many  things.  To  do  some  of  these  requires 
money  only.     To  do  others  requires  additional  power  and  money. 

We  should  certainly  know  definitely  what  our  foocj  supply  is  at 
this  time,  where  it  is,  who  owns  it,  and  how  it  is  being  handled.  No 
one  krows  just  what  the  present  food  supply  of  the  Nation  is.  I 
think  it  is  unfortunate  that  this  should  be  the  case.  We  make  esti- 
mates each  year  of  the  leading  crops.  We  have  estimates  of  the 
exports  and  imports;  and  we  get  unofficially  more  or  less  information 
from  various  agencies,  from  those  engaged  in  distribution,  such  as 
storage  companies,  but  we  have  not  the  authority  or  the  machir  ery 
or  the  means  to  get  at  any  one  time  the  facts  which  we  ought  to  have 
even  in  normal  times  and  ought  to  have  especially  in  an  emergency 
like  this.  We  n^ed  an  inventory  of  the  food  supply  of  the  Nation — 
what  it  is,  where  it  is  located,  who  owns  it,  and  how  it  is  being 
handled. 

Senator  Norris.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  there,  Mr.  Secretary  ? 
It  has  been  reported  that  a  great  deal  of  the  food  products  which  it 
is  necessary  to  can  in  order  to  preserve,  that  they  will  not  be  able  to 
do  it  because  of  a  lack  of  cans,  and  that  a  lot  of  the  canneries  will  be 
idle 

Secretary  Houston.  I  do  not  think  that  is  true,  Senator. 

Senator  Norris  (continuing).  Because  they  can  not  get  tin  cans. 
Is  there  anything  in  that? 

Secretary  Houston.  I  think  not  now.  There  might  have  been; 
but  a  number  of  weeks  ago  this  matter  was  brought  to  our  attention. 
It  was  reported  that  the  manufacturers  of  cans  needed  more  steel 
and  that  they  could  not  get  the  steel  companies  to  supply  or  the  cars 
to  ship  it.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  I  immediately  took  the 
matter  up  with  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  transportation  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  with  the  manufacturers,  and 
their  cooperation  was  secured.  The  steel  companies  said  they  would 
supply  the  steel.  The  manufacturers  of  the  cans  said  they  would 
expedite  their  processes,  and  the  canners  were  asked  to  make  a  point 
especially  of  canning  things  that  were  perishable  rather  than  those 
that  could  be  otherwise  conserved,  if  necessary.  The  indications 
were  not  that  there  would  be  a  smaller  number  of  containers  available 
than  normally;  but  that  there  would  be  needed  about  a  40  per  cent 
increase  in  containers  which  wre  all  thought  ought  to  be  available  if 
possible.  The  information  I  get  now  is  that  the  supply  will  be  taken 
care  of. 

Senator  Norris.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 
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Senator  Page.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  was  a  speech  made  in  the  Senate 
the  other  day  in  which  the  matter  of  tin  was  referred  to.  Is  there  an 
available  supply  of  tin  to  meet  this  increase? 

.  Secretary  Houston.  The  getting  of  steel  and  other  things  is  a 
part  of  the  process  of  increasing  that  supply. 

Senator  r age.  We  get  the  tin  from  Singapore,  do  we  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  Mr.  Brand  can  answer  that. 

Mr.  Brand.  We  get  it  from  the  Straits  Settlements ;  but  there  is 
an  ample  supply  of  tin.  It  only  requires  1  pound  of  tin  to  coat  100 
pounds  of  sheet  steel. 

Senator  Page.  There  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tin  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  Not  only  that,  Senator,  but  if  we  should  be 
threatened  with  a  shortage  of  tin  cans,  there  are  other  sorts  of  con- 
tainers which  can  be  used.  The  Secretarv  of  Commerce  had  this 
matter  very  actively  in  hand.  So  I  do  not  think,  from  all  the  in- 
formation t  have  now,  that  the  country  is  faced  with  a  shortage  of 
containers;  and  that  is  very  important,  because  if  there  should  be 
a  large  supply  of  perishables,  it  will  be  very  desirable  to  conserve 
them. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  We  are  being  asked  now  to  legislate  to 
forbid  the  exportation  of  tin  cans  or  the  kind  of  containers  that  are 
used  for  canned  vegetables  and  canned  foods,  upon  the  ground  that 
unless  we  forbid  the  exportation  there  will  be  a  terrific  shortage  and 
no  supply  can  be  had.     You  do  not  think  the  facts  justify  that  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  I  think  the  bill  giving  the  Government  power 
to  control  exports  should  be  passed.  It  might  be  desirable  and  neces- 
sary to  exercise  that  power  with  reference  to  containers.  We  do  not 
know  now  how  rapidly  the  manufacturers  will  produce  an  ample 
supply.  I  think  the  Government  ought  to  have'  power  to  deal  with 
the  situation  as  the  emergency  may  require. 

Senator  Norris.  Not  as  directly  bearing  on  this,  and  I  do  not* 
care  whether  you  answer  it  now,  but  I  wish  you  would  answer  it 
some  time  during  your  remarks — I  would  like  to  get  some  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  amount  of  cereals  that  are  used  in  the  United 
States  annually  in  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and 
whether  you  have  given  that  matter  any  attention  and  now  much 
advantage  it  would  be  to  us  in  the  present  war  if  we  would  have 
some  law  that  would  prohibit,  under  proper  regulation,  the  manu- 
facture of  intoxicating  liquors,  particularly  to  be  used  as  a  beverage 
and  whether  your  department  would  be  prepared  and  whether  you 
have  the  machinery  in  your  department,  if  the  law  were  passed,  to 
regulate  it  so  that  we  could  manufacture,  as  I  take  it  it  would  be 
necessary  to  do,  a  sufficient  amount  of  alcohol  to  be  used  for  medicinal 
purposes  and  also  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives. 

Senator  Norris.  Yes. 

Secretary  Houston.  May  I  come  to  that  later  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  If  I  forget  it,  you  will  remind  me  of  it  ? 

Senator  Norris.  All  right,  I  will. 

Secretary  Houston.  I  was  speaking  of  the  present  food  supply  and 
the  desirability  of  knowing  the  facts  thereon.  We  have  not  the  power 
to  get  the  facts.  We  have  to  accept  what  is  given  us  voluntarily. 
This  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  I  think 
especially  at  this  time  we  ought  to  have  the  power  to  call  for  the 
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facts,  to  secure  facts  about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt.     This  survey 
ought  to  be  very  quickly  made. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  thought  of  using  the  postmasters  in 
that  connection,  Mr.  Secretary  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  I  have  not  thought  out  all  the  details  of  the 
machinery,  but  we  could  very  quickly  devise  the  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  often  occurred  to  me  if  we  had  trained  men 
in  economics  ard  related  subjects  as  postmasters  we  could  have 
immediate  contact  with  the  facts. 

Secretary  Houston.  We  could  use  a  great  variety  of  agencies. 
We  have  in  the  department  now  extensive  agencies. 

The  Chairman.  The  cour  ty  is  your  lowest  unit  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  For  county  agents,  yes;  but  we  have  the 
meat  inspectors,  food  inspectors,  and  crop  reporters,  and  others. 

The  Chairman.  Two  years  ago  a  number  of  us  made  a  fight  in  the 
Senate  for  a  general  agricultural  census  of  the  middle  period,  between 
the  two  regular  censuses.  Have  you  given  it  any  thought  as  to 
whether  that  would  be  desirable  now  or  whether  it  would  be  too  near 
the  regular  period  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  I  should  like  to  have  the  machinery  and  funds 
to  do  that  right  now,  because  of  this  emergency.  We  can  cooperate 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Serator  Page.  Has  a  bill  been  drawn  in  your  department  to  carry 
out  your  views  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  We  are  working  on  one. 

Let  me  say  just  a  word  further  about  the  food  supply:  What  we 
have  at  present  are  calculations  we  make  from  the  various  estimates 
we  have  had  from  time  to  time  of  crops,  of  carry  overs,  of  exports, 
and  of  imports. 

If  it  is  not  taking  too  much  time  of  the  committee,  I  shall  indicate 
the  leading  facts. 

The  Chairman.  The  time  is  all  yours,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Houston.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  at  the  outset,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  estimate  of  crops  for  the  current  year,  that  I  am  sure  the 
conditions  are  such  as  to  demand  from  us  every  effort  to  increase 
production.  The  reserves  here  and  abroad  are  low,  as  I  have  insisted; 
out,  on  the  other  hand,  the  situation  domestically  is  not  such  as  to 
justify  alarm  or  hysteria,  or,  in  some  instances,  the  extreme  high 
price  asked  for  this  or  that  food  product.  I  suppose  the  two  things 
which  caused  most  apprehension  were  the  relatively  short  crop  of 
wheat  and  the  short  crop  of  potatoes,  following  the  record  crops  of 
the  Nation.  People  have  directed  their  minds  largely  to  the  record 
crops  and  then  to  this  unusually  short  crop.  I  think  they  have 
thought  rather  exclusively  in  terms  of  wheat  and  potatoes,  both  of 
which,  of  course,  are  important.  Now,  the  facts  are  these:  Of  wheat, 
the  Nation  needs  for  its  liberal  domestic  use  for  human  food  and  for 
seeding,  with  a  carry  over  of  50,000,000  bushels,  640,000,000  bushels. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  subdivide  that, Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Houston.  For  seed,  80,000,000;  for  the  carry  over, 
50,000,000;  and  the  remainder  for  the  human  food.  The  crop  this 
year  was  approximately  just  that — 640,000,000  bushels.  We  had  our 
attention  directed  to  the  very  large  exports,  especially  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  332,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  the  fiscal  year 
1915.     The  export  of  wheat  flour  up  to  within  a  year  or  so  of  the 
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breaking  out  of  the  war  averaged  annually  105,000,000  bushels.  The 
year  before  the  war  we  exported  145,000,000  bushels.  The  year  after 
the  war  broke  out  we  exported  332,000,000. 

The  next  year  of  the  war  we  exported  245,000,000.  But  since  the 
1st  of  July  of  last  year  we  had  exported  up  to  the  1st  of  March  only 
about  130,000,000  bushels,  a  rate  of  export  not  greater  than  that  the 
year  before  the  war.  We  had  a  carry  over  last  year  unusually  large, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  170,000,000  bushels.  It  would  appear  that 
we  ought  to  have  whfeat  enough  to  supply  the  Nation's  domestic 
needs  and  still  leave  in  the  country  a  small  surplus  for  export;  and 
yet  wheat  has  gone  up  to  $2.35.  For  part  of  the  increase,  there  is  a 
clear  economic  justification.  I  suppose  the  rest  of  it  is  due  to  appre- 
hension, a  knowledge  of  the  low  food  reserves  here  and  abroad,  and 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  Europe  is  going  to  pieces.  To  what  extent 
there  may  be  any  controllers  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  the  requisite 
facts  on  which  to  base  a  final  opinion. 

The  potato  crop,  a  very  important  one,  of  course,  we  know  was 
short.  Our  corn  crop  was  2.6  billion  bushels.  This  is  less  than  the  five- 
year  average.  The  oats,  barley,  and  rye  crops  were  each  about  the 
five-year  average  or  above  it.  Rice  was  40,000,000  bushels  against 
29,000,000  the  year  before.  The  fruits — apples,  peaches,  and  pears — 
were  about  the  five-year  average.  Oranges  were  2,600,000  boxes  more 
than  last  year.  The  meat  products  were  22.4  billions  of  pounds,  a3 
against  the  five-year  average  of  19.4  billions,  or  2  billions  more  this  year 
than  last. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  speak  of  this  year,  do  you  refer  to  the 
current  fiscal  year  or  the  calendar  year? 

Secretary  Houston.  I  refer  to  the  complete  fiscal  year. 
Senator  Norris.  What  about  the  exports  ?    You  have  only  spoken 
about  the  increase  of  wheat.     Does  that  apply  to  all  these  other 
products  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  I  will  give  you  a  statement  later. 
Milk  was  7.9  billions  of  gallons  against  a  five-year  average  of  7i 
billions,  and  larger  than  each  of  the  last  two  years.  The  milk  sold 
was  over  2  billions  of  gallons  as  against  the  five-year  average  of  1.9 
billions.  Butter  was  over  a  billion  and  fifty-nine  million  pounds  as 
against  the  five-year  average  of  a  billion  and  seven  million,  larger 
than  each  of  the  two  preceding  years. 

The  butter  fats  sold  were  326,000,000  pounds  against  the  five-year 
average  of  310,000,000  pounds,  larger  than  each  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding years. 

The  eggs  were  a  billion  eight  hundred  and  forty-seven  million 
dozens  as  against  the  five-year  average  of  1.7  billion,  larger  than 
each  of  the  two  preceding  years. 

Fowls  were  567,000,000  as  against  the  five-year  average  of  522,- 
000,000  larger  than  the  two  preceding  years. 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures  I  can  not  quite  figure  out  on  strictly 
economic  grounds  why  prices  of  some  food  products  have  gone  to 
such. an  extreme  height.  Of  course  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  exports.  I  speak  of  this  matter 
because  of  its  bearing  on  the  request  ior  power  to  get  the  facts,  to 
license  distributing  agencies,  and  to  fix  maximum  prices  governing 
the  distribution  01  food  products  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
course  of  trade  shall  be  free. 
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The  Chairman.  That  would  not  seem  to  absorb  the  excess,  would 
it? 

Secretary  Houston.  The  exports  for  the  year  preceding  the  war, 
from  July  1,  1913,  to  June  30,  1914 — I  will  give  round  numbers — 
were  of  meats,  1,200,000,000  pounds;  from  July  1,  1915,  to  June  30, 
1916,  2,000,000,000  pounds.  The  meat  supply,  however,  increased 
last  year  2,000,000,000  pounds.  The  export  of  cereals  for  the  first 
year  I  have  just  mentioned  were  166,000,000  bushels,  and  for  the 
last  year,  419,000,000  bushels.  « 

Senator  Norris.  That  first  year  was  the  year  just  before  the  war, 
was  it  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  Yes;  the  last  was  July  1,  1915  to  June  30, 
1916. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  meats  increased  in  the  country  by  two 
billions  of  pounds;  and  it  ^ill  interest  some  of  the  Southern  members 
to  know  that  the  number  of  meat  and  dairy  animals  increased  in  the 
South  last  year  in  the  neighborhood  of  three-quarters  of  a  million. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  What  were  the  figures  you  gave 
on  the  cereals?    Repeat  those  again. 

Secretary  Houston.  The  year  before  the  war  the  exports  were 
165,000,000  bushels;  the  last  complete  year,  1915-16,  419,000,000 
bushels. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  have  it  in  the  record 
in  this  connection  as  to  what  is  the  normal  annual  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  meat. 

Secretary  Houston.  I  do  not  think  I  can  give  it  offhand. 

The  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  you  could  have  that  furnished. 

Mr.  Brand.  It  is  about  530,000,000. 

Secretary  Houston.  There  is  one  thing  that  ought  to  be  noted  in 
this  connection,  and  that  is  that  the  consumption  of  particular  foods 
varies.  The  consumption  varies  from  time  to  time  according  to 
price  and  other  factors,  such  as  substitutes.  For  instance,  the  normal 
consumption  of  wheat  is  about  5.3  bushels  per  capita.  It  has  been  as 
low  as  4.8  or  4.9  bushels  when  the  price  was  high;  and  the  use  of  such 
a  product  as  wheat  depends  on  the  habits  of  people  and  available 
substitutes.  * 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  wheat  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Millers  tell  me  it  averages  a  barrel  of  flour  per 
capita  in  the  United  States. 

Secretary  Houston.  In  Minnesota  xthe  consumption  of  wheat  runs 
as  high  as  seven  and  a  fraction  bushels  per  capita,  while  in  Maine  and 
Georgia  it  would  probably  run  down  as  low  as  four  and  a  fraction,  on 
account  of  the  use  of  Irish  potatoes  in  Maine  and  of  corn  and  sweet 
potatoes  in  Georgia. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  was  the 
yield  of  cereals,  that  is,  those  used  for  foodstuffs,  in  the  total  produc- 
tion of  this  country  last  year  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  I  gave  it  for  corn  and  wheat,  and  stated  that 
the  total  supply  of  wheat,  including  the  carry  over,  was  something 
over  805,000,000  bushels  and  the  corn  crop  2,600,000,000  bushels. 
We  need  for  domestic  use  about  640,000,000  for  seeding  and  for  the 
carry  over. 

Senator  Thompson.  Did  you  give  any  figures  for  potatoes? 
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Secretary  Houston.  No.  In  1916  the  potato  crop  was  285,437,000 
bushels,  or  approximately  74,284,000  bushels  less  than  the  crop  of 
1915  and  75,335,000  less  than  the  five-year  average.  The  exports  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  were  4,017,760  bushels  as  against 
3,135,474  bushels  for  the  fiscal  year  1915  and  1,794,073  bushels  for 
the  fiscal  year  1914. 

The  figures  I  have  given  are  estimates  of  crop  production  and  of 
supplies  for  the  year,  of  exports  for  the  year.  I  do  not  know  the 
amount  of  food  m  the  country  now.  I  should  like  to  know  it  and 
that  is  the  reason  I  am  asking  for  power  and  funds. 

Senator  Norris.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  give  us  an  idea  or  have 
you  any  explanation  as  to  the  high  prices  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  I  think  they  are  due  to  a  combination  of 
circumstances. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Or  a  combination  of  people,  too  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  It  may  be. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Have  many  families  stored  away  good,  big 
supplies  of  food  ? 

Secretary  Houston  Doubtless  some.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing 
how  many. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  met  one  family  that  had  a  year's  supply 
stored  away  in  their  storehouse. 

Secretary  Houston.  I  think  many  city  families  have  bought 
large  supplies  since  this  agitation  has  come  on. 

Senator  Ransdell.  If  so,  the  aggregate  might  amount  to  a  very 
considerable  quantity?     . 

Secretary  Houston.  In  Germany  and  in  some  of  the  other  Euro- 
pean countries  it  is  known  that  farmers  have  held  considerable 
supplies. 

They  gave  an  order  in  one  of  the  European  countries  that  the 
farmers  should  reserve  for  themselves  only  so  many  eggs,  but  it 
turned  out  that  to  enforce  the  order  they  would  need  about  as  many 
inspectors  as  they  had  hens. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  would  wonder  if  even  in  making  an  investi- 
gation you  could  determine  what  abnormal  surplus  the  families 
themselves  have. 

Secretary  Houston.  We  could  get  some  information.  I  think  it 
is  highly  important  that  the  Government  know  all  these  facts,  and 
the  sooner  we  get  the  money  and  the  machinery  working  to  secure 
them  the  better  for  all  of  us. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  the  millers  of  Minneapolis  have  given 
as  a  reason  or  excuse  for  advancing  their  prices  the  fact  that  thrifty 
housewives  have  been  increasing  their  stores. 

Secretary  Houston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  in  reference  to  the  meat  supply. 
Have  you  noted  any  tendency  amongst  stock  breeders  to  sell  or  dis- 
pose of  their  breeding  stock?  I  have  heard  some  complaint  on  that, 
that  they  were  rushing  their  breeding  stock  to  market. 

Secretary  Houston.  I  have  heard  rumors  of  it,  Senator,  but  per- 
sonally I  have  no  facts  to  give  you.  Mr.  Brand  perhaps  may  have 
some  information  on  that. 

Senator  Norris.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  high  price  of  hogs  and  beef 
might  have  a  tendency  in  that  direction  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  It  would  have  such  a  tendency. 
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Mr.  Brand,  do  you  have  any  information  on  the  extent  to  which 
farmers  are  sacrificing  their  stock  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  have  numerous  reports  now,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  the 
effect  that  they  are  selling  off  their  breeding  stock.  The  price  of  $16 
and  more  for  hogs  on  the  noof  is  drawing  breeding  stock  off  the  farm, 
and  so  on  with  other  things.  No  doubt  the  very  high  prices  are 
bringing  the  stock  to  market,  and  then,  as  I  mentioned  this  morning, 
the  fear  of  the  establishment  of  maximum  prices  is  leading  to  some 
ill-considered  selling  of  breeding  stock. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Is  it  not  true  that  some  of  it  is 
due  to  the  very  high  price  of  feeding  the  stock? 

Mr.  Brand.  That  has  a  profound  effect  on  the  poultry  industry. 

Secretary  Houston.  I  snould  like  to  ask,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman, 
whether  President  Pearson,  who  has  just  come  from  Iowa,  has  any 
information  on  that  point. 

Prof.  Pearson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Secretary,  I  have  only  hearsay 
information  reported  in  the  stock  papers  of  Omaha  and  in  our  own 
State  that  on  account  of  the  reasons  for  which  the  Secretary  has  stated 
there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  send  to  the  market  live  stock  which 
ought  not  to  go  for  two  reasons:  It  is  not  yet  in  fit  condition  and 
should  be  retained  for  breeding  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  heard  something  of  that  character. 

Secretary  Houston.  Reverting  to  the  important  matter  of  in- 
creasing our  food  supplies,  of  greatly  increasing  production,  I  may 
say  that  the  department,  the  colleges,  the  State  departments  of 
agriculture,  and  other  agencies,  are  vigorously  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  farmers  to  the  conditions  existing,  to  the  national  and 
world  demand  for  food,  and  to  the  very  high  degree  of  certainty  that 
the  demand  will  continue  and  will  mean  high  prices  for  some  time, 
even  if  peace  should  return.  They  have  been  urging  the  extension 
of  production.  A  great  deal  of  material  has  been  issued,  indicating 
areas  where  production  might  be  extended,  what  crops  might  be 
most  effectively  planted,  and  the  best  methods  of  cultivation.  They 
have  also  been  dealing  with  the  elimination  of  waste  and  economy. 

•The  sentiment  throughout  the  country  seems  to  me  to  be  exceed- 
ingly intelligent  and  fine.  There  are  indications  that  the  farmers  of 
the  country  are  entirely  willing  to  respond  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
There  are  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  Some  farmers  are  having  diffi- 
culty in  getting  seed — in  getting  seed  at  reasonable  prices — in  getting 
fertilizer,  and,  in  some  areas,  labor.  Prices  of  these  are  high.  Farm- 
ers are  just  as  patriotic  as  the  rest  of  us  and  act  on  the  same  princi- 
ples, and  naturally  the  farmer,  when  you  ask  him  to  pay  these 
increased  prices,  for  seed,  labor,  and  fertilizer,  and  other  things, 
wants  to  know — if  I  may  use  the  vernacular — "where  they  are  going 
to  get  off."  And  while  I  think — and  most  of  us,  I  imagine,  think — 
that  the  prices  of  foods  for  some  time  to  come  will  continue  high, 
'  still  we  are  asking  farmers  to  do  something  which  involves  some 
risk,  a  risk  which  the  manufacturers  and  others  do  not  have  to  take, 
because  their  commodities  are  sold  under  contract  or  at  agreed  prices. 
The  risk  of  the  manufacturers  varies  according  to  the  soundness  of 
their  judgment  or  calculation.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  most 
effective  means  of  stimulating  production  to  meet  this  national  and 
world  demand  would  be  to  fix  a  minimum  price  for  farm  nroducts. 
My  original  impression,  as  stated  in  a  report  I  issued  on  March  3, 
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1917,  that  if  farmers  were  effectively  to  be  induced  to  increase  their 
production,  a  guaranty  of  a  reasonable  price  by  the  Nation  or  the 
community  seemed  necessary. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  ought  to,  try  to  fix  prices.  The 
exercise  ofpower  to  fix  prices  ought  to  be  vested  in  an  administrative 
agency.  Conditions  change  rapidly  and  laws  slowly.  The  most  that 
ought  to  be  considered  is  the  conferring  of  power  on  the  Government 
to  deal  with  this  matter  if  the  emergency  requires  it — power  to  fix  a 
minimum  price  to  producers  and,  in  certain  extreme  emergencies, 
the  maximum  price  that  consumers  would  have  to  pay.  There  may 
be  discovered  instances  of  manipulation  or  speculation  which  might 
be  most  effectively  controlled  in  this  way.  1  would  suggest  for  the 
consideration  of  the  committee  the  conferring  of  power  on  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  to  deal  with  this  matter,  of  a  minimum 
or  maximum  price  when  directed  by  the  President  to  act. 

The  object  of  a  minimum  price  to  producers  would  be  to  stimulate 
production  of  certain  staple  products  by  assuring  farmers  that  these 
products  would  not  be  disposed  of  below  a  certain  level  which  would 

frive  them  a  reasonable  return  and  would  not  cause  them  to  suffer 
oss  in  any  event.  This  would  have  to  be  done  under  proper  regu- 
lation. Some  effort — I  do  not  know  why — seems  to  have  been  made 
to  convey  the  impression  in  certain  quarters  that  the  minimum  p'rice 
suggested  was  to  be  the  lowest  prices  that  farmers  could  receive 
instead  of  a  price  below  which  their  commodities,  shipped  under 
certain  conditions,  would  not  have  to  be -sold.  The  minimum  price 
contemplated,  I  repeat  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  is  a  price  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  safeguard  the  farmers  against  loss — a  price 
below  which  they  would  not  have  to  sell  their  products.  What  they 
could  get  beyond  this  price  would  depend  on  market  conditions. 
My  judgment  is  that  market  conditions  for  a  long  time  to  come  will 
be  such  as  to  make  prices  high.  The  shortage  of  some  important 
crops  in  this  Nation,  the  greatly  depleted  reserves  here  and  abroad, 
and  the  waste  and  destruction  in  Europe  should  cause  a  continuance 
of  remunerative  prices,  but  as  an  additional  assurance  to  farmers 
the  power  indicated  ought  to  be  vested  in  the  Government.  It  is 
not  suggested  that  maximum  prices  be  fixed  to  producers,  but  that 
power  to  fix  such  prices  governing  the  distribution  of  products  be 
given  to  the  Government  to  be  used  if  necessary  to  control  uneco- 
nomic speculation  and  manipulation  in  the  handling  of  food  products. 
It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  no  step  be  omitted  greatly  to  in- 
crease the  supply  especially  of  the  great  staple  food  products  of  the 
United  States,  in  every  direction. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  has  any  one  discussed  the  consti- 
tutionality of  such  a  matter?  I  suppose  the  eight-hour  legislation 
4  would  afford  a  wind  shield  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  I  am  having  it  considered  by  the  solicitor  of 
the  department. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Does  that  recommendation  apply  oniy  to 
food  products  or  to  otherproducts  of  the  farm  as  well  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  The  Congress  has  already  taken  certain 
action  in  reference  to  other  products.  I  believe  in  the  naval  bill  (if 
I  am  wrong  somebody  will  please  correct  me)  power  was  given  to 
take  over  plants  if  the  prices  quoted  for  certain  commodities,  muni- 
tions, were  not  deemed  reasonable  and  manufacturers  were  unwilling 
to  accept  a  reasonable  price. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  that  was  in  the  Army  bill  of  June  3  last 
year. 

Secretary  Houston.  I  believe  in  two  instances  the  power  lias 
proved  effective. 

Senator  Hansdell.  That  would  apply  to  cotton,  I  take  it,  that  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions. 

Secretary  Houston.  Just  how  the  power  would  be  used  would 
depend  on  the  developments . 

Senator  Page.  Generally,  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
wise  to  employ  that  maximum  and  minimum  except  as  a  last  resort  ? 
'  Secretary  IIouston.  I  do  not.  I  think,  Senator,  that  if  the  power 
existed,  it  should  be  exercised  in  the  case  of  a  very  few  staple  com- 
modities, and  perhaps  for  a  short  period.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
go  into  the  business  wholesale.  There  are  indications  that  the 
attempt  to  do  so  abroad  has  broken  down. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  these  prices  continue  to  increase 
as  they  have  been  increasing,  we  will  reach  the  last  resort  pretty  soon 
in  the  case  of  a  good  many  consumers  who  will  find  it  impossible  to 
pay  the  prices. 

Secretary  Houston.  I  have  had  especially  in  mind  minimum 
prices.  •  I  am  thinking  of  their  effect  on  stimulating  production. 
And  please  let  me  get  this  clear,  that  the  main  thing  I  am  now  sug- 
gesting is  that  the  Government  be  given  the  authority.  I  am  not 
,  now  saying  that  prices  must  be  fixed  for  all  commodities.  Nor  am 
I  now  trying  to  indicate  for  what  commodity  the  price  should  be 
fixed.  Tne  power  would  have  to  be  exercised  as  the  circumstances 
might  dictate. 

Senator  Norris.  You  think  if  the  Government  had  the  power  to 
exercise  that,  that  fact  alone  would  make  it  unnecessary  to  exercise  it  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  That  would  probably  be  especially  true  in  the 
matter  of  maximum  prices  governing  distribution  of  products. 

Senator  Norris.  On  the  question  of  potatoes,  was  the  shortage 
of  the  crop  due  to  a  shortage  of  acreage  or  was  it  due  to  something 
•  else? 

Secretary  Houston.  I  think  it  was  due  to  adverse  weather  con- 
ditions. 

Senator  Norris.  That  was  my  idea  of  it. 

Secretary  Houston.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  short  crops  for  the 
current  years  were  in  general  the  result  of  unfavorable  weather  con- 
ditions. 

Senator  Page.  Except  in  cases  of  monopoly,  or  whether  there  is 
an  evident  purpose  to  corner  the  market — -— 

Secretary  Houston.  Involving  the  application  of  the  maximum 
.  prices? 

Senator  Page  (continuing).  Can  you  see  any  reason  why  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  will  not  naturally  regulate  the  effort  to 
monopolize  or  corner  the  market  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  In  normal  times,  if  the  course  of  trade  is 
free,  over  a  long  period  of  time,  that  law  may  be  depended  on,  but  in 
a  situation  like  this  I  think  it  is  unsafe  to  depend  exclusively  on  it .     I 

Senator  Norris.  Even  if  it  were  left  to  the  law  of  supply  and  de-j 
mand,  in  the  case  of  potatoes  or  any  other  commodities  where  ther  J 
was  recognized  to  be  a  very  large  shortage,  it  might  be  desirable  or 
almost  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  human  life  to  fix  the  maxi- 
mum price,  or  the  price  would  go  to  a  point  where  no  ordinary  person 
could  get  food  ? 
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Sacretary  Houston.  Generally  speaking,  on  economic  grounds,  in 
normal  times,  I  am  in  favor  of  leaving  these  forces  to  take  their 
course,  but  I  think  in  very  critical  situations,  such  as  we  now  have, 
we  may  have  to  apply  emergency  measures. 

Senator  Page.  I  suppose  there  is  no  particular  doubt  but  in  the 
potato  case  there  is  and  has  been  an  effort  on  the  part  of  speculators 
to  corner  the  market? 

Secretary  Houston.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  normal  consumption  demand^  annually 
of  potatoes  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  I  can  not  now  answer  that. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  in  mind  any  legisla- 
tion that  might  help  us  to  get  increased  quantities  of  live  stock  from 
Latin  America,  Central  ana  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  None  which  I  think  would  be  largely  helpful 
in  this  situation. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  very  great  re- 
strictions upon  the  importation  of  cattle  and  other  animals  from  those 
countries  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  Yes;  quarantine  measures  necessitated  by  dis- 
eases existing  in  those  countries. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Would  it  not  be  entirely  practicable  to  have 
those  animals  brought  in  under  careful  safeguards,  under  your  quar- 
antine supervision,  for  immediate  slaughter? 

Secretary  Houston.  They  are  through  a  restricted  zone. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Very  restricted,  however.  I  have  in  my  own 
mind  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  which  is  putting  up  a  very  large  packing 
establishment,  and  they  think  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  bring  those 
animals  in. 

Secretary  Houston.  The  department  is  on  record  to  the  effect  that 
it  can  see  no  logical  reason  why  that  opportunity  should  not  be 
extended  to  other  ports. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  know  you  are  on  record,  but  it  seems  to  me 
it  ought  to  be  arranged  during  this  session  of  Congress. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  that  on  account  of  the  foot»-and-mouth 
disease  ? 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  much  chance  of 
the  foot-and-mouth  disease  being  brought  in  if  all  the  animals  were 
subjected  to  rigid  inspection  and  slaughtered  immediately. 

Secretary  Houston.  There  are  countries,  I  may  say  to  Senator 
Kenyon,  where  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  does  not  prevail,  which 
are  affected  by  the  law  Senator  Ransdell  has  in  mind.  There  are 
South  American  countries  where  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  does 
prevail,  and  from  them  I  should  oppose  importations  of  live  stock. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  would  control  it  entirely  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  Yes.  Returning  to  the  question  of  the  chair- 
man as  to  the  consumption  of  potatoes :  The  consumption  per  capita 
was  three  and  a  half  bushels. 

The  Chairman.  What  year  was  that,  Mr.  Secretary? 
.Secretary  Houston.  That  was  for  1915. 

Senator  Page.  You  must  have  estimated  the  population  was  nioio 
than  100,000,000. 

Secretary  Houston.  101,000,000. 

Senator  Page.  And  the  capita  ? 
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Secretary  Houston.  Three  and  a  half  bushels. 
There  are  certain  other  things  which  I  think  could  be  done  to 
stimulate  production  along  helpful  lines.  One  would  be,  in  this 
emergency,  through  Federal  appropriation,  greatly  to  extend  the 
cooperative  demonstration  force.  We  now  have  in  the  neighborhood 
of  1,700  or  1,800  county  agents.  There  are  2,852  rural  counties  in 
the  United  States]  It  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  county  agent  at 
this  time  in  each  of  the  counties — perhaps  more  than  one  m  some  of 
the  larger  counties.  We  should  greatly  extend  our  work  with  and 
for  women.  We  should  increase  our  efforts  to  eradicate  plant  and 
animal  diseases.  We  could  get  quick  results.  We  should  make  a 
larger  attack  on  the  cattle  tick  and  on  hog  cholera  especially.  We 
could  not  go  into  the  business  of  supplying  seed  wholesale,  because  it 
would  involve  too  big  an  undertaking,  but  we  could  furnish  some 
relief  in  restricted  sections.  We  might  assist  communities  which  are 
in  distress  in  securing  seed  at  lower  cost  by  securing  them  in  larger 
quantities.  Especially  should  we  undertake  to  protect  and  safeguard 
our  seed  supply  for  next  year. 

Quite  as  important  as  direct  methods  to  stimulate  production  are 
the  indirect  methods  involved  in  bettering  distribution.  I  need  i:ot 
rehearse  what  we  have  gone  over  from  year  to  year  as  to  the  diffi- 
culties farmers  experience  in  marketing  their  products  satisfactorily, 
especially  perishables,  at  a  reasonable  profit.  It  has  been  suggested 
in  this  emerger  cy  that  the  departmer  t  should  have  power  to  license 
many  of  the  agencies  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  the  food  of  the 
Nation.  I  am  speaking  of  this  especially  i  ow  as  a  war  or  emergency 
measure.  It  is  desirable  also  that  we  have  power  to  fix  additional 
standards  and  to  compel  the  use  of  tjiem,  and  also  to  extend  very 
greatly  the  work  of  the  Office  of  Markets,  especially  its  market  news 
service,  to  assist  farmers  in  disposing  of  their  products.  This  seems 
to  me  to  be  especiaUy  essential  for  truck  and  other  perishable  prod- 
ucts. The  matter  of  car  supply,  the  matter  of  preferential  shipments 
of  seed,  fertilizer,  and  farm  machinery  have  been  under  very  earnest 
consideration  not  only  by  the  department,  but  also  by  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  and  already  no  little  service  has  been  rendered 
through  the  committee  on  transportation,,  of  which  Mr.  Willard  is 
chairman.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  steps  taken  to  facilitate  the 
securing  of  containers,  and  in  several  cases,  through  the  assistance 
of  the  transportation  committee,  shipments  of  materials  have  been 
expedited.  Whether  it  is  desirable  for  any  legislation  authorizing 
the  Government  further  to  compel  preferential  shipments  is  a  matter 
for  consideration. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Mr.  Secretary,  right  on  that  line,  is  not  the 
Nation  confronted  with  a  very  serious  car  shortage,  not  only  for  the 
movement  of  food  but  other  things? 

Secretary  Houston.  There  is  an  important  transportation  prob- 
lem, Senator,  but  it  is  being  considered  carefully,  and  I  think  it  will 
be  very  effectively  handled. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  hope  so.  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of 
thought  to  it  myself,  and  I  have  urged,  among  other  things,  that,  a 
representative  of  water  transportation  be  added  to  this  transporta- 
tion committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  And  right  in 
connection  with  that  I  want  to  say  that  I  recall  very  vividly  that  in 
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1906  or  1907  an  immense  quantity  of  foodstuffs  in  this  country  could 
not  be  moved.  Wheat  could  not  be  moved  from  the  plains  of  the 
West  and  vast  quantities  of  apples,  as  I  recall,  in  northwestern 
Arkansas  and  southwestern  Missouri  rotted  on  the  ground,  and  cotton 
in  the  South  was  piled  up  in  a  way  that  it  absolutely  lay  on  the 
ground  for  weeks  and  weeks  and  was  very  seriously  deteriorated. 

Secretary  Houston.  That  matter  is  receiving  as  much  attention 
now  as  any  other  I  know  of. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  not  be  omitted,  because 
I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  gravest  nature.  We  are  building  ships  now 
by  the  Government  to  carry  stuff  abroad,  and  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
we  will  not  have  to  build  cars  to  handle  products  interiorly.  I  am 
not  advocating  that,  but  I  think  it  worthy  of  consideration. 

Secretary  Houston.  I  think  we  could  get  a  good  deal  further 
light  ofi  this  matter  from  the  committee. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  but 
it  is  a  matter  that  has  been  worrying  me  a  great  deal. 

Secretary  Houston.  Senator  Norris  asked  me 

Senator  Ransdell.  Before  you  get  away  from  that,  might  I  ask 
a  question  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  Yes,  certainly. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  suggested  it  there.  I  presume  you  are 
conversant  with  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  "cut-over  land  con- 
ference" in  New  Orleans? 

Secretary  Houston.  Yes. 

Senator  Ransdell.  It  was  a  representative  body,  with  represen- 
tation from  practically  the  entire  South,  and  they  put  forth  the 
idea  that  the  cattle  tick  be  eradicated  in  one  year  as  a  war  preven- 
tion measure. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say,  Senator  Ransdell,  that  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  appropriating  $3,000,000  to  eradicate  the  cattle  tick. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  practicable,  but  I 
would  like  to  see  our  magnificent  Secretary  given  every  dollar  to 
eradicate  the  cattle  tick.  If  we  can  do  it,  I  think  it  will  be  a  great 
help  along  the  line  of  the  food  question. 

Secretary  Houston.  The  statement  I  sent  to  the  Senate  the  other 
day  suggested  an  emergency  appropriation  of  $25,000,000  to  be  imme- 
diately available,  and  available  until  expended,  for  all  the  purposes 
I  am  indicating.  I  will  say  that  I  have  canvassed  this  matter  with 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  They  have  given  me  an  estimate 
for  increasing  food  production  along  animal  industry  lines  amounting 
to  about  $4,000,000. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Would  you  indicate  whether  much  of  that  was 
for  cattle-tick  eradication  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say,  Senator  Ransdell,  that  I  talked 
with  some  one  who  has  this  work  in  charge  in  the  Division  of  Field 
Inspection,  and  they  gave  me  the  information  that  it  would  take 
between  $3,000,000  and  $4,000,000  to  clean  up  the  situation,  count- 
ing on  local  cooperation. 

Secretary  Houston.  I  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  had  given  me  an  estimate  for  increasing  meat  production 
of  $4,000,000.  Only  $400,000  of  this  sum  is  suggested  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  the  cattle  tick.     There  are  a  number  of  difficulties  in  the  way 
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of  large  increased  expenditures.  Some  of  the  communities  are  not 
prepared  to  cooperate  more  effectively.  Then,  again,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  the  follow-up  work. 

Senator  Ransdell.  If  you  do  not  object,  I  would  like  to  have  that 
resolution  passed  at  New  Orleans  to  go  in  along  with  the  Secretary's 
testimony. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  done. 

(The  letter  and  bulletin  of  the  Louisiana  State  University  referred 
to  is  here  printed  in  full  a3  follows:) 

Louisiana  State  University, 

Baton  Rouge,  April  21,  1917. 
Hon.  Jos.  E.  Ransdell, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D .  C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  This  is  to  acknowledge,  with  many  thanks,  your  much-appreci- 
ated favor  of  the  17th  instant,  and  to  thank  you  for  the  interest  you  have  manifested 
in  the  subject  of  my  recent  letter. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  recent  conference  in  New 
Orleans,  and  wnich  I  take  from  The  Lumberman,  of  St.  Louis,  April  15.  I  thought 
it  would  interest  you: 

"Whereas,  in  the  present  national  crisis  the  production  of  food,  especially  of  meat  and 
dairy  products,  is  of  equal  importance  to  the  manufacture  of  munitions  of  war; 
the  success  of  the  United  States  and  her  allies  in  the  great  war  will  largely  depend 
on  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  the  supplies  of  food-producing  animals  in 
the  United  States;  the  largest  area  of  undeveloped,  but  potentially  valuable 
cattle  producing  territory  in  the  country  is  situated  in  the  Southern  States,  and 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  the  cattle  industry  of  the  South  is  the 
Texas  fever  cattle  tick:  Therefore,  be  it 

11  Resolved,  That  the  rapid,  efficient,  and  complete  eradication  of  the  Texas  fever 
cattle  tick  has  now  become  a  patriotic  obligation  upon  those  States  comprising  within 
their  borders  areas  still  under  quarantine;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,,  That  this  conference  urge  upon  the  legislatures  of  those  States  which  have 
not  already  done  so.  to  pass  without  delay  State-wide  tick  eradication  laws,  and  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  if  necessary  as  a  war  measure,  exercise  the  power 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  by  act  of  Congress  to 
facilitate  the  complete  eradication  of  the  Texas  fever  cattle  tick  within  one  year." 

You  will  note,  from  the  inclosed  University  Press  Bulletin,  that  we  are  trying  to  do 
a  little  missionary  work  along  the  same  line. 

With  warmest  personal  regards  and  best  wishes, 
Sincerely,  your  friend, 

W.  H.  Dalrymple. 

[Louisiana  State  University  Press  Bulletin.] 
CATTLE   OWNERS,  "YOUR  COUNTRY  NEEDS   YOU." 

"The  individual,  parish,  county,  or  State  that  is  holding  back  the  work  of  tick 
eradication,  at  this  time  of  the  country's  stress,  is  simply  standing  in  the  way  of  an 
increased  food  supplv  for  the  Nation  of  at  least  25  per  cent  in  both  milk  and  beef  pro- 
duction," says  W.  H.  Palrymple,  of  the  Louisiana  State  University.  "Think  of  it. 
If  all  the  ticky  milk  cattle  in  the  southern  territory  still  under  quarntine  were  free 
from  ticks  at  the  present  time,  they  would  be  yielding  at  least  25  per  cent  more  milk 
on  the  same  feed;  and  with  regard  to  the  beef  cattle,  they  would  be  producing  25  per 
cent,  or  more,  beef  under  similar  conditions. 

"Just  imagine  the  millions  of  cattle  that  are  still  ticky  and  under  quarantine  in  the 
Southern  States  which  would  be  producing  25  per  cent  more  milk,  in  the  case  of  milch 
cows,  and  25  per  cent  more  beef,  in  the  case  of  beef  cattle,  and  it  mav  readily  be  seen 
where  a  tremendous  increase  in  both  milk  and  beef  would  be  available  if  the  ticks 
were  now  eradicated  from  the  sections  that  are  still  ticky.  It  would  mean  millions  of 
gallons  of  milk,  and  probably  into  the  billions  of  pounds  of  beef,  over  and  above  the 
present  supply  of  these  two  valuable  food  products,  which  form  an  important  part  of 
the  daily  food  supply  of  our  people." 

Secretary  Houston.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  reply  to  Senator 
Norris's  question 

The  Chairman.  The  effort  to  expedite  the  work  of  eradicating  the 
cattle  tick,  as  I  understand,  has  your  hearty  approval  ? 
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Secretary  Houston.  Yes.  But  the  extent  to  which  we  could  use 
funds  will  depend  on  the  willingness  of  the  people  to  cooperate 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Do  you  meet  with  much  opposi- 
tion now  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  Here  and  there.  Compulsion  under  the 
Louisiana  law  is  not  effective  till  1918. 

Senator  Ransdell.  The  people  there  are  very  much  stirred  up  and 
in  a  great  many  counties  are  working  well  with  you. 

Secretary  Houston.  The  trouble  is  with  those  who  are  not 
stirred  up. 

Senator  Ransdell.  We  will  have  them  fixed  next  year. 

Secretary  Houston.  Answering  Senator  Norris's  question,  I  will 
say  that  tnere  is  not  an  accurate  estimate  anywhere  of  the  amount 
of  food  materials  entering  into  the  Manufacture  of  malt  and  distilled 
liquors. 

In  response  to  a  request  for  similar  information  some  time  ago,  I 
asked  officers  of  the  department  to  get  data  bearing  on  it  and  give 
me  the  most  reliable  figure  they  could,  on  the  basis  of  prices  existing 
for  years  indicated.     I  have  the  statement  here 

Senator  Thompson.  When  was  that  made  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  Last  fall.  It  comes  down  to  the  middle  of 
1916.  The  largest  value  for  any  one  year  of  food  materials  entering 
into  liquors  is  $145,000,000. 

Senator  Page.  Is  that  of  much  value  to  us,  Mr.  Secretary,  unless 
we  know  what  part  of  that  goes  into  the  necessary  product  of  alcohol 
for  Army  and  other  purposes  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  If  any  action  is  to  be  taken,  every  phase  of 
the  matter  should  be  carefully  considered. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  important. 

Secretary  Houston.  The  estimate  is  on  the  basis  of  prices  prevail- 
ing each  year.  It  covers  the  period  from  1903  to  1916.  I  will  file 
it  with  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  The  stenographer  will  print  it  as  a  part  of  this 
hearing. 

(The  statement  referred  to  by  Secretary  Houston  is  here  printed 
in  full,  as  follows:) 

Estimated  value  of  materials  used  to  make  fermented  and  distilled  .liquors  in  the  United 

■   States,  1903-1916. 


Item. 


For  fermented 
liquors. 

Malt* 

Hops2 

Rice* 

Corn,  or  cerealene * 
Glucose,  a  sirup: 

In  pounds l . . . 

In  gallons1...'. 


Year  ending  June  30. 


142,000,000 
7,000,000 
8,000,000 
3,000,000 

700,000 
600,000 


1904 


$42,000,000 
6,000.000 
6,000,000 
3,000,000 

700,000 
'600,000 


$42,000,000 

10,000,000 

6,000,000 

4,000,000 

700,000 
600,000 


1906 


8,000,000 
6,000,000 
3,000,000 

800,000 
600,000 


1907 

19C8 

$48,000,000 
5,000,000 
7,000,000 
4,000,000 

900,000 
800,000 

$65,000,000 
4,000,000 
8,000,000 
5,000,000 

900,000 
800,000 

1  Based  upon  average  export  value. 

*  Based  upon  farm  price  Itee.  1,  within  the  fiscal  year. 


1909 


162, 000, COO 
4,000,000 
6,000,000 
5,000,000 

900,000 
800,000 
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Estimated  value  of  materials  used  to  make  fermented  and  distilled  liquors  in  the  United 

States,  1903-1916— Continued. 


Item. 

Year  ending  June  30. 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

For  fermented  liq- 
uors— Contd. 

Other  materials: 

In  bushels1 

In  pounds2 

$2,000,000 
5.000,000 

$2,000,000 
6,000,000 

$2,000,000 
6,000,000 

$2,000,000 
4,000,000 

$2,000,000 
7,000  000 

$3,000,000 
7,00Q,000 

■ 

$2,000,000 
6,000,000 

Total 

68,300,000 

^ 63, 300, 000 

70,300,000 

70,400,000 

74,700.000 

93,700,000 

86,700.000 

For  distil! ed  liquors. 
Malt8 

2,740,000 

20,000 

2,000 

2,984,000 

8,301,000 

10,000 

1,000 

2,176,000 

1,000 

2,487,000 
17,000 

2,000 
2,738,000 
8,139,000 

9,000 

1,000 
2,782,000 

2,000 

2,659,000 
12,000 

4,000 
3,776,000 
9,081,000 

6,000 

1,000 
2,671,000 

2,000 

2,556,000 
9,000 
1,000 

3,419,000 

8,241,000 
5,000 
1,000 

2,264,000 
2,000 

2,975,000 
14,000 

2,677,000 
10,000 

1,000 
2,745,000 
8,970,000 

6,000 

2,899,000 
9,000 
'1,030 

Wheat  4 

Barley  * 

Rve 4 

3,682,000 

9,366,000 

5,000 

1,000 

2,315,000 

2,000 

3,212,000 

Corn  4 

10,957,000 

Oats  * 

5,000 

Mill  feed* 

Mol.vsses 3 

3,763,000 
3,000 

3,691,000 
1,000 

Other  materials  l . . 

Total 

16,235,000 

16,177,000 

18,212,000 

16,498,000 

18,360,000 

18,175,000 

20,775,000 

Grand  total.. 
, 

..84,535,000 

82,477,000 

88,512,000 

86,838,000 

93,060,000 

111,875,000 

107,475,000 

Item. 


For  fermented 
liquors. 


Malt8 

Hops4 

Rice8 

Corn,  or  cerealene 4 
Glucose,  a  sirun: 

In  pounds8 

In  gallons 3 

Other  materials: 

In  bushels i... 

In  pounds2 

Total 


For  distilled  liquors. 

Malt8 

Wheat4 

Barley  4 

Rye4 

Corn  4 

Oats4 

Mill  feed  i 

Molasses 8 

Other  materials l . . 

Total 

Grand  total.. 


Year  ending  June  30. 


1910 


$60,000,000 
8,000,000 
6,000,000 
5,000,000 

1,000,000 
800,000 

3,000,000 
7,000,000 


90,800,000 


3,038,000 

10,000 

1,000 

3,620,000 

11,897,000 

5,000 


5,921,000 
5,000 


1911 


1912 


$68,000,000  $86,000,000 
6,000,000  .  18,000,000 
8,000,000       6,000,000 
6,000,000 


5,000,000 


900,000   1,000,000 
600,000 


800,000 


2,000,000 
7,000,000 


3,000,000 
7,000,000 


97,700,000  .127,600,000 


3,567,000 

19,000 

1,000 

3.844,000 

11,159,000 

5,000 


4,436,000 
26,000 


24,497,000  23,057,000 


115,297,000  ,120,757,000 


4,606,000 

22,000 

2,000 

4,659,000 

14,224,000 

3,000 


1913 


$65,000,000 
8,000,000 
6,000,000 

.5,000,000 

1,000,000 
700,000 

2,000,000 
5,000,000 


92,700,000 


1914 


$66,000,000 

13,000,000 

5,000,000 

7,000,000 


1915 


1916 


$78,000,000 
6,000,000 
4,000,000 
6,000,000 


1,000,000  '  1,000,000 
700,000 


600,000 


3,000,000 
8,000,000 


3,000,000 
7,000,000 


$75,000,000 
5,000,000 
4,000,000 
5,000,000 

1,000,000 
1,000,000 

3,000,000 
7,000,000 


103,600,000  105,700,000  101,000,000 


3,445,000 
2,000 
1,000 

3,864,000 

11,614,000 

3,000 


3,230,000 
8,000 
1,000 

3,387,000 

14,729,000 

2,000 


6,161,000   7,758,000  I  11,650,000 
31,000     48,000  I    45,000 


29,708,000  !  26,735,000  33,052,000 


157,308,000  1119,435,000  136,652,000 


2,522,000 

4,000 

1,000 

2,111,000 

9,183,000 

2,000 


16,029,000 
45,000 


29,897,000 


135,597,000 


4,705,000 
3,000 


2,615,000 

18,440,000 

4,000 


18,257,000 
40,000 


44,064,000 


145,064,000 


*  Same  prices  assumed  as  for  com. 

8  Hasod  upon  average  of  lowest  and  highest  prices  per  pound  of  com  meal  and  sugar  at  New  Yor!c. 

8  Based  npon  average  export  value. 

4  Based  upon  farm  psice  Dec.  1,  within  the  fiscal  year. 

Note.— Values  of  materials  used  for  distilled  spirits  are  based  upon  quantities,  as  reported  by  the  T'nlted 
States  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  For  materials  used  for  fermented  liquors  the  only  official  basis 
is:  For  all  materials  in  1896,  and  for  hops  in  all  years,  except  1897, 1898,  and  1899:  for  other  materials,  1W7- 
1916,  and  hops  1897-1899  rough  estimates  were  made  based  upon  a  comparison  of  the  production  of  beer 
in  1896  with  the  quantities  of  the  various  materials  used  in  that  yeir:  any  chansre  in  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  various  materials  subsequent  to  1896  introduces  an  error  in  the  estimates. 
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Senator  Norris.  That  is  for  the  value  of  all  the  cereals  that  enter 
into  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquor  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  It  is  the  best  guess  we  are  able  to  give  you. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Does  that  differentiate  as  to  alcohol  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  Yes;  it  does. 

Mr.  Gustave  Hafer.  Mr.  Secretary,  may  I  give  you  some  infor- 
mation ? 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  an  extended  statement  ? 

Mr.  Hafer.  No;  it  will  take  only  just  a  moment. 

The  amount  used  for  brewing  beer  is  48,000,000  bushels  of  barley 
last  year;  com  grits,  15,000,000  bushels.;  and  rice,  2,000,000. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Where  do  you  get  your  figures  ? 

Mr.  Hafer.  Those  figures  are  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue. 

Secretary  Houston.  My  statement  is  also  based  on  that  report 
in  r>f.rt. 

Mr.  Hafer.  I  also  have  the  amount  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
whisky.  This  is  on  page  138  of  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  for  1916.  The  corn  used  in  1916  was  32,065,542 
bushels,  rye  was  3,1 16,612  bushels. 

Secretary  Houston.  Is  that  for  the  calendar  vear  or  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Hafer.  1916.  Wheat  is  3,363,000  bushels;  barley,  148,000; 
oe,ts,  9,870;  and  other  materials,  68,823.  I  want  to  show  the  differ- 
ence, that  in  1916  there  were  39,748,955  bushels  used  in  distilled 
spirits,  and  in  the  year  1915  only  19,000,000,  or  only  about  one-half. 

The  Chairman.  Kindly  give  us  the  page  on  which  those  figures 
occur. 

Mr.  Hafer.  On  page  138  of  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue.  The  difference  between  these  two  years  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  there  was  more  alcohol  used  in  the  arts. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  to  the  committee,  if  any  of  them  were 
not  here,  that  we  had  a  hearing  in  regard  to  this  matter  on  April  13, 
when  it  was  gone  over  in  detail. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Have  you  any  data  to  show 
how  and  what  is  the  food  value  of  the  mash,  as  they  call  it,  after  the 
alcohol  is  extracted  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  I  have  none. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  The  reason  I  asked  that  question 
is,  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  the  food  value  of  the  mash  for  cattle 
and  hogs  was  very  slight.  ' 

Secretary  Houston.  I  shall  have  a  committee  working  this  matter 
up  carefully. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  the  hearings  of  a  few  days  ago. 

Secretary  Houston.  There  is  one  other  matter  01  importance  in 
connection  with  food  conservation — namely,  the  milling  of  wheat  to  a 
larger  percentage — say  to  81  per  cent  as  against  73  per  cent  as  at 
present — which  would  add,  it  has  been  estimated,  as  much  as  18,000,- 
000  barrels  of  flour  on  a  normal  crop.  The  whole-wheat  flour,  or  a 
near  approximation  to  it,  is  conceded  generally  by  physicians  to  be 
very  wholesome.  The  problem  is  somewhat  complex,  however,  and  I 
should  not  like  to  make  any  recommendation  without  further  investi- 
gation.   . 

Senator  Norris.  There  is  too  much  noise  in  this  part  of  the  room 
and  we  can  not  hear. 
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Secretary  Houston.  I  have  just  stated  that  it  has  been  suggested 
by  many  people  that  the  supply  of  flour  could  be  increased  by  milling 
the  wheat  to  something  like  81  per  cent  instead  of  73  per  cent  as  at 
present. 

Senator  Norris.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  that  very  matter. 

Secretary  Houston.  I  said  further  I  did  not  like  to  make  a  definite 
recommendation,  because  the  problem  is  complex  and  needs  further 
examination.     There  are  several  interests  to  be  considered. 

Senator  Norris.  What  other  interests  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  The  dairy  interests,  the  bakers,  the  house- 
keepers, and  others.  I  shall  submit  a  report,  if  it  is  desired.  We 
can  indicate  the  action  of  European  nations  in  this  direction. 

Senator  Norris.  They  have  oeen  doing  that? 

^Secretary  Houston.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  Will  this  investigation  give  any  information  on 
the  question  as  to  the  wholesomeness  of  the  flour  after  it  is  made  in 
that  way?  Would  it  not  be  better  if  that  is  done,  and  is  not  that 
conceded  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  I  think  it  is.  I  eat  whole- wheat  bread  when- 
ever I  can  get  it. 

Senator  Norris.  I  have  noticed  often  I  can  not  get  it.  I  am  like 
you;  but  so  often  I  find  I  can  not  get  it. 

Secretary  Houston.  The  doctors  tell  me  it  is  especially  good  for 
people  whose  habits  are  sedentary. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  spoke  of  certain  in- 
vestigations to  obtain  as  far  as  possible  an  accurate  opinion  as  to  this 
food  supply  that  ought  to  be  now  in  the  country,  and  also  causes 
that  have  led  to  the  present  prices.  After  we  have  given  you  what 
facilities  you  need  in  the  shape  of  funds,  what  length  of  time  do  you 
think  it  would  take  you  then  to  obtain  the  information  you  hope  for 
on  that  subject? 

Secretary  Houston.  I  think  we  could  have  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
information  in  a  month,  or  six  weeks,  could  we  not,  Mr.  Brand  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes,  we  could,  Mr.  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  in  that  connection: 
According  to  your  statement  a  few  minutes  ago  there  is  not  an  actual 
deficit  of  foodstuffs  in  the  country  if  times  were  normal  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  Of  some  of  them  there  is  a  shortage.  Re- 
serves are  low  here  and  very  low  abroad. 

Senator  Page.  You  mean  for  our  own  consumption  only? 

Secretary  Houston.  I  mean  the  supply.  The  staple  crops  were 
short  generally  last  year  the  world  over,  wheat  and  potatoes  espe- 
cially very  short. 

Senator  Page.  The  crops  are  not  short  to  take  care  of  our  own 
country.     Because  we  export  too  much  we  have  short  crops. 

Secretary  Houston.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  supply  of  some 
products,  especially  meat  products,  has  increased,  and  increased 
sufficiently  to  take  care  of  the  exports. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about,  Mr. 
Secretary.     You  have  stated  the  exports  here  for  two  or  three  years  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason  to  assume  that  the  exports 
will  be  increased  in  an  extraordinary  way  ? 
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Secretary  Houston.  I  think  it  very  likely.  Europe  can  scarcely 
produce  large  crops,  and  there  is  a  great  waste  in  war  areas.  Much, 
of  course,  depends  on  the  weather.  We  should  take  no  chances. 
We  should  greatly  increase  our  production. 

The  Chairman.  Will  Mr.  Taylor  be  able  to  give  us  any  information 
in  regard  to  that  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  I  think  so,  and  Mr.  Hoover  also.  We  have 
asked  the  latter  to  come  here  and  act  as  advisor  to  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  and  the  department — to  give  the  experience  of 
foreign  nations  in  this  emergency  in  dealing  with  their  food  supply, 
distribution,  and  prices,  and  also  as  to  the  methods  of  economizing 
and  conserving. 

The  Chairman.  When  will  they  be  in  the  city  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  Mr.  Taylor  will  be  here  to-morrow  or  next 
day,  according  to  his  statement  to  me.  I  am  not  informed  as  to 
the  exact  date  of  Mr.  Hoover's  arrival. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sure  the  committee  would  like  to  hear  Mr. 
Taylor  and  Mr.  Hoover  because  we  would  like  to  profit  by  their 
experience. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Does  not  your  analysis  of  the  food 
production  and  the  quantity  exported  indicate  that  in  the  staples 
we  ought  to  have  an  ample  supply  in  the  country,  and  that  the  prices 
are  abnormally,  unreasonably  high  in  view  of  tnat  supply? 

Secretary  Houston.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  state  the  matter 
satisfactorily.  My  statement  was  this :  Eliminating  a  state  of  mind — 
psychology,  hysteria,  or  whatever  you  please;  apprehension,  if  you 
wish,  and  the  possibility  of  manipulation — I  can  explain  only  a  part  of 
the  very  extreme  increase  of  price  on  what  you  might  call  ''strictly 
economic  grounds." 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Your  figures  indicated  clearly,  did  they 
not,  that  there  ought  to  be  an  ample  supply  now  in  the  Unitei 
States  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  No,  not  that;  but  rather  that  the  supply 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  make  it  difficult  to  explain  some  of  the 
extreme  high  prices  now  prevailing. 

The  Chairman.  Part  of  the  process  does  not  appear  to  be  attribut- 
able to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  I  realize  the  part  that  psychology  plays  in 
this  whole  business.  You  can  not  ignore  it.  I  have  been  avoiding 
attempting  to-  say  to  what  extent  there  is  or  is  not  manipulation  of 
foodstuffs.  I  do  not  know  all  the  facts.  I  have  been  very  anxious 
to  get  the  power  to  discover  whether  there  is  or  not. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  I  am  not  eliminating  undue  mental 
excitement  or  psychology  and  undue  manipulation. 

Secretaty  Houston.  Some  prices  ought  not  to  be  as  high  as  they 
are. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  And  the  supply  ought  to  be  here  amply 
in  reach  ?  . 

Secretary  Houston.  To  prevent  great  want  and  to  make  it  difficult 
to  explain  part  of  the  extreme  prices  on  normal  economic  grounds. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  The  question  I  want  to  ask  you, 
Mr.  Secretary,  is  this:  Is  it  not  your  opinion,  or  do  you  have  an 
opinion  on  t&is  line,  that  the  present  high  prices  now,  at  seed  time, 
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for  foodstuffs  is  one  of  the  greatest  guarantees  that  the  country  has, 
if  the  seasons  are  propitious,  for  raising  possibly  the  greatest  food 
supply  in  this  country  that  we  have  ever  raised  ? " 

Secretary  Houston.  I  do  not  quite  understand  that. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  present 
high  prices  of  foodstuffs,  both  for  man  and  beast,  is  an  incentive  to 
all  farmers  to  plant  more  largely  on  that  account  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  Naturally,  yes.  But  there  are  certain  diffi- 
culties that  stare  them  in  the  face,  such  as  the  high  price  of  seeds, 
the  difficulty  of  getting  them  at  reasonable  prices,  the  high  price 
of  fertilizers,  the  high  price  of  labor,  and,  in  certain  localities,  espe- 
cially the  shortage  of  labor. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  The  reason  I  asked  that  ques- 
tion— I  am  speakimg  of  my  own  experience — is  that  if  there  is  a 
shortage  of  food  supplies  on  my  farm,  it  is  very  costly  for  me  to  buy 
them  in  the  market  to  make  my  crop,  but  if  I  had  a  surplus  it  would 
be  very  profitable  to  me  to  dispose  of  that  surplus.  So  that  on 
both  sides  of  the  question  I  have  an  incentive  to  raise  a  surplus,  so 
that  if  I  have  a  surplus  I  get  a  good  price,  but  if  I  have  a  shortage  I 
will  have  to  pay  a  big  price,  so  that  no  matter  which  side  I  view  it 
on  there  is  an  incentive  to  me  to  increase  my  food  crop,  which  I  am 
doing.  I  wanted  to  discuss  this  question  so  that  we  could  not,  in 
our  zeal  to  remedy  the  condition,  defeat  the  very  object  that  we  have 
in  view.  I  had  some  letters  this  morning  which  I  will  submit  to  the 
committee  later,  from  real  zealous  farmers,  saying  that  if  there  is 

?;oing  to  be  a  supervision  and  control  of  prices,  before  they  will  go 
urther  and  plant  larger  crops  they  would  like  to  know  just  about 
what  lines  it  is  to  be  exercised. 

Secretary  Houston.  A  minimum  price,  as  I  have  explained  it, 
should  reassure  them  and  stimulate  production. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  It  will  not  if  there  is  going  to  be  a 
minimum. 

Secretary  Houston.  The  suggestion  of  a  minimum  price  ought  not 
to  have  a  deterring  or  depressing  effect — just  the  opposite. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  It  will  have  that,  Mr.  Secretary, 
for  the  reason  that  the  minimum  price  once  declared,  unless  it  shows 
a  profit,  is  going  to  be  the  controlling  price  to  the  man  who  is  not 
organized  and  can  not  help  himself.  Tney  say  the  Government  has 
fixed  it  and  they  will  be  forced  to  take  it. 

Secretary  Houston.  They  will  not;  it  would  be  the  lowest  price 
they  would  have  to  take.  It  would  be  high  enough  to  grve  them  a 
profit.  It  would  not  prevent  their  getting  more  if  the  market  price 
is  higher. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  understand,  but  these  let- 
ters  

Secretary  Houston.  I  think  if  you  analyze  their  letters  you  wi1! 
find  they  are  afraid  you  are  going  to  fix  a  maximum  price  on  the 
raw  materials  to  the  producer. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  No;  I  think  not. 

Secretary  Houston.  There  are  some  gentlemen  who  have  come 
from  various  sections  you  refer  to.    They  favor  the  suggestion. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  think  the  dealing  in 
futures  is  affecting  prices  now  ? 
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Secretary  Houston.  I  am  not  able  to  tell  definitely  one  way  or 
the  other.  It  is  a  matter  we  shall  have  to  watch  and  a  matter  that 
we  ought  to  have  power  to  deal  with. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  That  is  dealing  in  the  grain 
and  staple  products  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  Yes. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Are  these  suggestions  all  covered  by  the 
bill  you  are  preparing  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  Yes;  and  my  plans  are  covared  in  the  report 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  submitting  to  the  Senate,  and  I  may  say  I  am 
trying  to  prepare  for  the  use  of  the  committee  two  measures  dealing 
with  every  phase  of  this  matter. 

The'  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  two  measures  have  been  in- 
troduced that  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  before  you  leave.  I 
introduced  a  little  measure  the  other  day,  a  joint  resolution  rather,, 
appropriating  half  a  million  dollars,  to  be  placed  at  your  disposal,, 
offering  prizes  and  premiums  in  connection  with  the  production  of 
foodstuffs.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  results  would  be  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  amount  involved,  if  it  is  judiciously  administered, 
through  county  fairs  and  other  agencies,  and  it  would  react  power- 
fully, it  seems  to  me,  on  production  agencies.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  has  been  called  to  your  attention. 

Secretary  Houston.  No;  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider it. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  appreciate  it  if  you  would  consider  it. 

Secretary  Houston.  I  am  especially  urging  the  increase  of  this 
country  agent  work. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Jones,  of  Washington,  has  introduced  a 
bill  in  regard  to  a  speedy  cultivation  of  certain  arid  lands.  Has  that 
come  to  your  attention  yet  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  No;  I  have  not  seen  it  yet. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  And  certain  Government  lands 
in  the  West. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Secretary  Houston.  I  question  the  wisdom  of  attempting  to  dis- 
turb labor  anywhere  in  this  country  just  now  by  opening  up  new 
areas.  We  can  get  better  results  by  keeping  it  where  it  is.  The 
project  would  not  furnish  relief  probably  for  some  years. 

I  think  that  is  all,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  in  mind  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  we  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  the  representatives  of  farm  organizations,  and  I  think,  the 
representatives  irom  the  department.  We  will  not  detain  them 
to-day,  because  they  will  be  available,  I  suppose  ? 

Secretary  Houston.  At  any  time.  I  wul  supplement  this  data 
with  the  other  matter  I  have  spoken  of. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  Secretary  will  have 
the  committee's  consent  to  print  anything  in  connection  with  his 
statement  that  is  desired. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  committee  that  the  committee  will  meet 
at  10.30  in  the  morning,  and  I  have  arranged  with  several  parties,  one 
from  Yale  University,  who  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the 
distribution  of  farm  products,  and  had  written  a  standard  work  on  the 
marketing  of  farm  pruduc ts.     Wednesd  ay  there  will  be  representatives- 
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here  from  the  Wharton  School  of  Commerce,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  are 
authorities  on  the  distribution  of  farm  products,  and  there  will  be  an- 
other one  here  Thursday.  The  hearings  will  profeably  run  until  Thurs- 
day, meeting  in  the  morning  hereafter  at  10.30,  and  if  any  Senator 
has  anyone  in  particular  in  mind  whom  he  would  like  to  have  heard 
I  should  be  glad  to  have  him  furnish  his  name.  There  are  several  rep- 
resentatives of  leading  farm  organizations  of  the  United  States  in  tne 
room  now. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  hear  Mr.  McSparror. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOHN  A.  McSPABBON,  FURNACE,  PA., 
MASTER  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  GRANGE  AND 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  GRANGE. 

The  Chairman.  Kindly  state  your  name,  Mr.  McSparron,  and 
your  place  of  residence. 

Mr.  McSparron.  John  A.  McSparron,  Furnace,  Pa. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Grange? 

Mr.  McSparron.  Master  of  the  Pennsylvania  Grange,  and  secre- 
tary of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  National  Grange. 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  the  Secretary's  statement  ? 

Mr.  McSparron.  Part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  see,  the  general  purpose  of  the  committee  is 
to  canvass  the  food  situation  generally  as  to  the  production,  con- 
servation, and  distribution  of  foodstuffs  with  a  view  to  bringing 
about  such  cooperation  as  is  practicable  and  constitutional. 

Mr.  McSparron.  Did  you  wish  us  to  speak  to  the  question  of  how 
to  bring  about  a  larger  production  and  a  better  production  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  you  on  any 
subject  of  that  character. 

Senator  Kenyon.  If  you  know  anything  about  combinations, 
tell  us. 

Mr.  McSparron.  About  what? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Combinations  to  keep  up  prices. 

Senator  Page.  The  granges  are  responsible,  I  take  it,  for  all  these 
efforts  to  keep  up  prices.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  McSparron.  Well,  I  guess  you  can  get  at  the  facts  as  regards 
the  criminality  of  the  grange  in  the  matter  of  cornering  food  products, 
as  well  as  any  of  the  rest  of  us.  As  to  the  situation  that  confronts 
us  at  this  present  time,  of  course  it  is  a  very  serious  proposition  with 
us  all,  and  we  feel  that  it  is  essential  to  the  Government,  just  as  it 
has  been  in  any  other  business,  that  there  be  some  means  by  which 
an  enlarged  food  production  will  bring  a  living  price. 

Now,  the  farmer  has  a  very  grave  risk  to  run  in  answering  to  this 
appeal  that  has  been  made  upon  him  to  increase  food  production; 
because  you  can  readily  see  that  the  termination  of  the  war  within 
the  next  few  months — which  is  a  possibility,  I  think — would  have  a 
very  serious  influence  upon  the  price  of  food  products.  And  there 
are  certain  situations  that  we  have  to  meet,  that  we  can  not  avoid, 
that  put  upon  us  very  serious  conditions.  In  the  first  place,  you 
recognize  that  the  fertilizer  situation  is  one  that  ought  to  command 
your  very  serious  attention.     We  have  for  three  years  now  almost 
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gone  without  potash,  and  that  is  a  very  serious  proposition  in  general 
fanning.  We  have  practically  been  without  available  nitrogen,  and 
while  the  Government  in  the  last  Congress  provided  f  >r  the  establish- 
ment of  a  nitrate  plant,  I  believe  nothing  has  been  done  in  that 
direction  toward  actually  getting  it. 

That  question  of  fertilizer  is  one  that  we  can  not  control. .  We  can 
not  grow  the  crop  unless  we  give  it  the  proper  food,  and  we  can  not 
give  it  proper  food,  bo  that  many  of  us  feel  that  the  best  we  can  do 
this  season  will  not  come  up  to  our  expectations  unless  we  have  won- 
derful weather  conditions,  because  tnere  are  those  things  to  con- 
sider. In  the  first  place,  we  always  have  the  weather  condition  to 
combat,  and  we  never  know  when  we  plant  a  crop  what  those  condi- 
tions are  going  to  be,  and  then  we  can  not  or  are  not  able  to  give  to 
the  plants  either  from  the  standpoint  of  price,  or  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  possibility  of  getting  the  materials,  the  food  that  they 
ought  to  have  for  increased  production. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question 
right  there.  I  have  introduced  a  resolution  empowering  the  Presi- 
dent to  get  these  nitrates  at  cost  and  to  distribute  them  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  see  fit.  As  an  emergency  fertilizer 
do  you  not  consider  that  an  abundant  supply  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
which  is  a  quickly,  diffusible  plant  stimulant,  would  be  worth  more  to 
us  at  a  reasonable  price  now  than  any  other  form  we  could  get  for 
fertilizer  ? 

Mr.  McSparron.  I  would  not  want  to  put  it  quite  that  strong, 
Senator.     You  take  things  like  dried  blooa  and  other  ammoniates,  x 
and  they  are  considered  by  progressive  and  well-read  farmers 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Surely;  that  is,  where  they  have 
time  to  wait  on  the  plant  taking  them  up.  Nitrate  of  soda  under 
proper  conditions  is  available  for  plant  food;  that  is,  it  is  such  a 
solvent  that  in  six  days  it  is  indicated  in  the  coloring  of  the  plant. 

Mr.  McSparron.  The  difficulty  with  the  nitrate  of  soda  is  that  it 
is  rather  too  quick.  It  is  rather  a  proposition  to  have  it  in  the  soil 
in  the  right  shape  at  the  time  you  need  it,  because  it  is  so  very  volatile 
and  so  very  rapid,  and  for  that  reason  I  say  there  are  other  ammoni- 
ates that  really  do  the  work  fully  as  well  or  possibly  better,  because 
they  are  not  quite  so  quick. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Yes;  but  I  was  speaking  about 
the  fruition  time.     For  instance,  in  the  growing  of  corn  and  oats 

Mr.  McSparron.  For  broadcasting  as  it  is  growing. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Just  as  it  is  coming  to  fruition, 
because  in  plant  life  as  in  animal  life  the  greatest  strain  is  just  at  the 
period  of  reproduction.  Now,  in  my  State,  for  instance,  a  boy  made 
over,  200  bushels  of  corn  to  an  acre,  and  he  gave  it  all  the  available 
nitrates  just  at  the  moment  of  reproduction.  I  have  just  had  an 
interview  with  some  of  the  bureaus  that  control  it,  and  I  think  that 
the  relief  so  far  as  the  fertilizer  situation  is  concerned,  so  far  as  quickly 
available  nitrates  are  concerned,  is  in  sight. 

Mr.  McSparron.  I  was  speaking  of  the  proposition  of  fertilizer  in 
connection  with  the  thought  that  some  have  thrown  out  the  suggestion 
that  the  farmers  ought  to  go  ahead  and  plow  up  everything  in  sight  with- 
out any  guaranty  that  they  would  get  anything  out  of  the  crop.  Now, 
I  think  the  farmers  of  this  country  are  doing  the  best  they  can  under 
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the  circumstances,  to  a  very  large  extent.  I  think  many  of  them  are 
taking  a  chance  on  it,  and  many  of  them  are  going  forward  and  in- 
creasing their  crops,  and  taking  a  chance  on  the  market  conditions. 

Senator  Page.  Don't  vou  think  that  the  farmer  is  entitled  to  all 
he  is  likely  to  get  if  we  do  not  say,  "  You  shall  not  get  more  than  a 
maximum  price?"  He  starts  in  with  the  impediments  in  regard  to 
fertilizer,  and  in  regard  to  labor,  and  is  he  not  entitled  to  all  he  can 
get  under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  ? 

Mr.  McSparron.  Qh,  certainly;  and  the  fact  is  that  these  high 
prices  have  not  been  received  by  the  farmers.'  If  the  farmers  would  get 
the  high  prices  it  would  be  a  different  proposition,  but  I  think  the  Gov- 
ernment reports  show  that  this  year's  wheat  crop  was  sold  for  only 
31  cents  above  last  year's  crop. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Why  is  it  now  that  the  price  of  a  hog  increases 
10,  15,  or  20  per  cent,  while  when  you  come  to  buy  the  bacon  it  will 
increase  a  hundred  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  McSparron.  We  feel — of  course,  I  am  not  making  this  as  an 
official  statement,  because  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  official 
statement  out  on  it — that  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  big  packers 
have  crowded  out  all  the  little  country  packers.  There  are  no  little 
country  abbatoirs  any  more.  It  used  to  be  that  the  meat  was 
worked  up  and  sold  honestly  for  its  price,  according  to  the  live  stock 
on  foot,  where  now  there  is  no  relation  at  all.  And  I  think  that  is 
due  to  a  tremendous  concentration  of  the  beef  packing  business 

Senator  Ken  yon.  And  that  the  packers  can  fix  the  prices  ? 

Mr.  McSparron.  They  can  fix  the  price,  and  therefore,  I  think, 
from  the  standpoint  of  patriotism,  the  farmer  is  perfectly  willing  to 
take  his  chances  on  raisirg  this  stuff  practically  without  any  profit; 
but  it  is  rot  fair  to  ask  him,,  under  the  circumstances,  to  raise  it 
without  a  profit  and  to  lose  hundreds  of  dollars  on  an  increase  that 
he  has  been  compelled  to  put  into  the  crop.  And  therefore  it  does 
seem  essential  at  this  time,  as  an  emergency  measure  and  as  prac- 
tically the  only  solution  of  the  problem,  that  there  should  be  a  mini- 
mum price  for  all  these  staple  products  that  enter  so  largely  into  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation. 

Senator  Norris.  Let  me  ask  you  there,  as  representing  the  farmers, 
would  you  object,  providing  a  minimum  price  were  fixed,  to  having 
the  same  power  that  fixed  the  minimum  price  also  fix  a  maximum 
price? 

Mr.  McSparron.  Personally  I  wotdd  not.  I  think  if  the  condition 
arises  where  there  is  an  injustice  above  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
and  a  cornering  of  the  market  that  the  Government  certainly  has  a 
right  to  protect  the  consumer. 

Senator  Norris.  But  the  fixing  of  a  minimum  price  only  would 
not  prevent  or  have  any  terde^cy  to  prevent  manipulations? 

Mr.  McSparron.  Oh,  no.  The  fixing  of  the  minimum  pi  ice  would 
simply  benefit  the  farmers.  We  do  not  consider  that  we  are  asking 
for  anything  that  other  business  does  not  get.  A  man  marufactures 
a  ship  of  war.  He  knows  before  he  lays  the  keel  what  the  price  is 
to  be,  and  so  does  every  other  person  that  does  business  alorg  those 
lines;  and  we  feel  that  in  asking  a  minimum  price  we  are  not  asking 
any  class  legislation.  It  is  simply  a  business  proposition  that  wo 
ought  to  know,  under  the  circumstances — with  the  scarcity  of  labor, 
the  scarcity  and  poorness  of  fertilizer — whether  we  are  going  to  come 
out  whole  after  we  have  put  months  of  hard  work  upon  the  crop. 
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Then  there  is  another  point  that  our  people  feel  deeply  upon,  and 
that  is  this  question  of  statutory  prohibition.  Not  only,  as  you 
have  heard  to-day,  are  there  tens  of  millions  of  bushels  of  good  food 
products  going  into  a  harmful  poison,  but  the  reflex  action  of  that  is 
that  the  Tabor  situation  is  very  much  disturbed;  the  whole  social 
situation  is  very  much  disturbed  as  a  result  of  that.  We  feel  and 
have  for  years,  contended  that  it  is  inexcusable  in  time  of  peace,  and 
that  this  Government  should  long  ago  have  rid  us  of  this  terrible 
incubus;  but  surely  now  when  the  nation  is  in  need  not  only  of  all  her 
food  products  but  her  very  best  manhood  and  womanhood,  that  as  an 
emergency  measure,  and  one  of  the  very  first,  they  should  put  statu- 
tory prohibition  upon  the. statute  books  of  this  country. 

Then  there  is  another  weakness  in  connection  with  that  proposi- 
tion, and  that  is  one  that  was  indicated  here  a  moment  ago.  There 
is  a  very  great  difference  between  the  price  of  these  commodities  on 
the  farm  and  the  price  the  consumer  has  to  pay. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  for  you  to  go  into  that  pretty  fully, 
Mr.  McSparron,  and  suggest  any  points  where  waste  can  be  elimi- 
nated, or  needless  expense. 

Mr.  McSparron.  Tnis  wonderful  difference  seems  to  .us  to  be  due, 
to  a  large  extent,  at  least,  to  the  method  of  distribution.  Tn  the 
first  place,  our  railroad  system  has  never  addressed  itself  to  the 
question  of  service.  The  whole  proposition  seems  to  be  a  question 
of  dividends.  At  the  farm  end  you  will  notice  that  year  by  year, 
and  especially  in  the  last  few  years,  since  they  have  been  claiming 
this  car  shortage,  they  have  been  raising  the  unit  of  shipment  untu 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  single  farmer  to  fill  out  a  unit  of  ship- 
ment. It  is  only  the  large  farmer,  for  instance,  that  can  put  from 
700  to  900  bushels  of  wheat  in  a  car.  It  has  only  been  a  matter  of  a 
very  few  years  since  500  bushels  was  a  carload  of  wheat;  and  now  it 
is  744  bushels,  unless  they  have  raised  it  lately.  And  as  that  unit 
increase^,  it  compels  a  middleman  at  the  farm  end  to  gather  together 
the  shipments  of  several  farmers  and  compose  this  large  unit  of 
shipment. 

Then  when  we  get  to  the  other  end,  especially  the  commodities 
that  do  not  have  to  be  worked  over — of  course,  a  commodity  like 
wheat  that  goes  to  a  milling  concern,  they  can  handle  any  size  of  unit 
that  comes;  but  when  you  come  to  the  products  that  do  not  have  to 
be  reworked,  such  as  potatoes  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  you  have 
a  great  big  unit  that  no  one  grocer  can  handle,  and  as  a  consequence 
you  have  to  have  another  middleman  at  that  fime  to  break  that 
unit  up  again  into  a  size  that  can  be  handled  at  the  city  end  of  the 
proposition. 

Senator  Page.  Would  you  suggest  half  cars?  We  used  to  have 
them  50  years  ago. 

Mr.  McSparron.  No;  I  would  suggest  that  the  railroads  be  com- 
pelled to  take  over  their  business  and  run  it.  They  have  put  in  ex- 
press companies,  and  all  kinds  of  holding  companies  that  steal  all 
the  profits  of  the  business,  and  then  they  claim  that  they  can  not 
run  the  railroads  and  make  a  living. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  object  to  this  15  per  cent  increase  of 
rates  that  is  now  under  consideration  ? 
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Mr.  McSparron.  I  certainly  do.  They  put  in  all  kinds  of  holding 
companies,  such  as  express  companies,  the  Union  News,  and  the  Pull- 
man car  service,  whereas  the  railroads  could  do  that  work  themselves 
"  and  the  people  would  get  the  rates  and  the  service.  As  long  as  we 
allow  them  to  handle  it  that  way,  of  course,  they  will  do  it.  There- 
fore, I  do  not  think  it  is  a  question  of  half  cars;  I  think  it  is  a  question 
of  making  the  transportation  companies  perform  the  function  of 
transportation.  * 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  parcel  post  could  be  Extended  ? 

Mr.  McSparron.  I  was  going  to  touch  that:     I  think  the  parcel 

fost  should  be  extended  and  developed  just  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
t  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  it  can  be  developed  rapidly 
enough  to  meet  this  situation,  but  it  certainly  would  have  an  in- 
fluence. It  is  having'' an  influence;  there  is  quite  a  bit  of  material 
going  direct  from  the  farms  into  the  city  homes  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  single  middleman  and  with  great  satisfaction  to  both 
the  producer  and  the  consumer.  I  certainly  think  that  could  be 
extended  and  should  be  extended  just  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Senator  Page.  By  increasing  the  size  of  the  shipments  ? 
Mr.  McSparron.  Yes;  by  allowing  a  development  both  as  to  the 
size  of  the  package  and  the  lowering  of  the  price — everything  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

_  ■ 

The  Chairman.  The  zone  system  also  is  an  interference. 

Senator  Page.  Would  you  suggest  that  the  price  for  carrying  the 
commodities  be  made  such  as  to  subject  the  Government  to  a  loss? 

Mr.  McSparron.  Well,  I  think  that  in  the  natural  development  of 
it  there  would  not  be  any  loss.  I  think  that  when  it  has  gone  on  far 
enough  to  reach  a  thorough  and  permanent  development  it  will  not 
be  a  money  loser. 

Senator  Page.  Of  course,  that  depends  absolutely  on  the  price 
charged. 

Mr.  McSparron.  I  know  that,,  and  I  can  not  answer  what  would 
be  a  price  that  would  make  the  Government  lose,  And  1  do  not  think 
anybody  can  on  the  present  development,  because  the  development 
will  change  the  price.  And  just  as  the  development  goes  on,  I  think 
the  price  should  be  changed  so  as  to  meet  the  situation  and  make  the 
process  as  rapid  as  possible. 

Those  are  the  points  that  occur  to  me.  I  think  there  are  others 
here  who  probably  have  other  points  in  mind. 

Senator  Norris.  You  were  speaking,  when  you  were  interrupted 
there,  in  regard  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  shipment  at  its  destination, 
and  a  redistribution  of  the  products  through  another  set  of  middle- 
men.    Were  you  through  with  that  ? 

Mr.  McSparron.  Well,  there  are  always  as  many  as  four  or  five 
people  come  between  the  producer  and  the  consumers.  Two  of  those 
are  in  many  cases  made  necessary  by  our  system  of  railroads.  If  the 
unit  were  small  enough  or  if  we  had  a  secondary  express,  so  that 
when  you  started  a  car  you  would  have  reason  to  suppose  it  would 
get  to  its  destination  before  the  stuff  had  hair  on  it  we  could  have  a 
system  of  smaller  units — some  secondary  express  that  would  travel 
on  schedule  time  and  get  to  its  destination  in  time  to  make  it  available 
for  perishable  products.  The  fact  that  we  do  not  have  those  things 
practically  forces  into  the  situation  two  middlemen  that  are  abso- 
lutely unnecessary  in  our  judgment. 
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Senator  Norris.  They  are  necessary  under  the  present  system; 
you  want  to  change  the  system  so  as  to  eliminate  them  ? 

Mr.  McSparron.  Yes,  sir. 

The, Chairman.  Due  to  arbitrary  conditions  ? 

Mr.  McSparron.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  iavor  a  minimum  price  as  I  understand  it  ? 

Mr.  McSparron.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  appeal  to  the  farmer, 
when  he  is  already  short  of  help  and  does  not  know  what  to  do  next, 
working  from  early  morning  until  late  at  night — I  don't  see  how  you 
can  appeal  to  him  to  go  ahead  and  take  this  extra  hazard  unless  he 
is  assured  that  when  the  thing  is  over  he  won't  have  to  add  to  his 
extra  work  a  lot  of  extra  expenditure  that  he  will  never  get  paid  for. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  How  would  you  suggest  pro- 
ceeding to  fix  this  minimum  price  ? 

Mr.  McSparron.  There  ought  to  be  some  board. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  What  kind  of  a  board  ?  That 
is  what  I  am  driving  at.  I  want  to  know  if  your  idea  is  that  who- 
ever shall  fix  the  minimum  price  should  be  more  or  less  familiar  with 
actual  expenditures  and  actual  production,  as  the  farmer  is  ? 

Mr.  McSparron.  Well,  it  has  always  been  the  custom,  we  have 
noticed,  for  many  years  in  this  Government,  when  they  appoint  a 
board  that  has  to  do  with  farming  that  they  never  put  any  farmers 
on  the  board.  It  is  the  popular  thing  to  appoint  these  men  from 
the  hearts  of  the  big  cities. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  this 
question.     I  wanted  to  know  if  you  advocated  that  sort  of  practice  ? 

Mr.  McSparron.  No;  I  certainly  would  not. 

Senator  Page.  How  is  this  matter  going  to  work  out  ?  If  the 
Government  steps  in  and  guarantees  that  the  price  of  a  bushel  of 
wheat  shall  be  not  less  than  $2  next  year,  would  the  Government 
then  take  all  the  wheat  at  $2  and  sell  it  for  what  it  could  get  and 
charge  the  difference  to  profit  and  loss  ? 

Mr.  McSparron.  That  would  be  the  final  result  of  it.  Just  how 
the  details  would  work  out  I  do  not  know,  but  they  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  put  up  $7,000,000,000  for  a  lot  of  stuff  they  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  going  to  use  or  not,  and  I  think  you  might  as 
well  undertake  to  do  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  this  labor  question, 
the  question  of  commandeering  labor  for  the  farms.  Do  you  think 
that  is  a  practical  thing  ? 

Mr.  McSparron.  No;  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  done.  The 
trouble  is,  there  is  a  lot  of  these  fellows  who  would  be  commandeered 
who  would  come  out  from  the  cities  to  the  country  who  would  not 
know  which  end  of  a  horse  to  go  to  to  hitch  up. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Would  you  suggest  that  this  commission  or 
board  or  whatever  it  may  be  called  have  the  right  to  fix  the  minimum 
price  of  all  farm  products,  or  merely  food  products  ? 

Mr.  McSparron.  That  is  a  question  on  which  we  hardly  know  what 
to  say.  We  rather  feel  that  if  the  price  were  fixed  on  certain  really 
necessary  staples,  then  the  farmers  would  feel  encouraged  to  raise 
those  that  we  know  would  be  useful  to  everybody.  If  you  go  clean 
down  the  whole  line,  you  will  have  a  very  complicated  proposition. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Down  in  my  country  cotton  is  the  big  crop; 
it  is  the  big  money  crop  of  the  whole  southern  country.  It  is  not  a 
food  article  at  all.  but  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  essentials  of  life. 
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Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  It  is  considerable  of  a  food  prod- 
uct, too,  Senator  Ransdell. 

Mr.  McSparron.  As  I  understand,  the  Government  has  not  ap- 
pealed to  anybody  to  raise  more  cotton;  I  think  they  have  appealed 
to  them  to  raise  less,  and  in  view  of  that  I  do  not  see  how  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  justified  in  fixing  a  minimum  price  for  a  man  when 
they  have  asked  him  not  to  raise  it. 

Senator  Ransdell.  The  Government  would  be  very  shortsighted 
if  they  did  not  encourage  the  raising  of  cotton  also;  because,  as 
Senator  Smith  suggests,  it  is  really  a  very  important  article  of  food. 
One  of  the  best  things  we  can  feed  Ibeef  cattle  with  is  cottonseed  meal. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Senator  Ransdell,  have  you 
forgotten  oleomargarine,  cooking  oil,  olive  oil 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  say,  it  is  used  very  largely  in  food. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Out  of  every  bale  of  1 ,500  pounds, 
which  is  the  average  weight  of  a  commercial  bale  in  the  seed,  1,000 
pounds  is  right  now  so  valuable  for  the  use  of  the  Government  in 
its  nitroglycerin,  so  valuable  as  a  by-product,  that  I  understand 
it  is  bringing  $100  a  ton  for  seed. 

Senator  Page.  Are  the  farmers  anxious  to  have  a  minimum  price 
fixed  for  oleomargarine  ?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  McSparron.  Why,  we  rather  think  that  if  we  are  let  alone  we 
have  that  pretty  well  fixed  now. 

'Senator  JPage.  What  is  your  argument  as  to  why  if  there  is  a 
minimum  price  there  should  not  properly  be  a  maximum  price  ? 

Mr.  McSparron.  I  did  not  say,  that  there  should  not  be,  but 
Senator  Norris  asked  me  the  question  whether  our  organizations  had 
passed  on  it,  and  they  have  not.  They  have  not  passed  on  it,  and 
therefore  I  felt  that  there  might  be  quite  a  bit  of  difference  of  opinion 
on  that,  and  I  gave  that  idea  as  a  personal  proposition.  I  feel  that 
the  Government  has  a  perfect  right  to  lay  those  prices. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  do  not  want  to  misunderstand  you.  I  want 
to  know  what  articles  you  think  the  minimum  price  should  be  fixed 
on— because  there  are  a  world  of  things  produced  in  agriculture. 

Mr.  McSparron.  The  principal  articles  of  food,  as  I  understand  it; 
the  more  staple  articles  of  food. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Name  them. 

Mr.  McSparron.  Take  beans,  for  instance.  That  is  a  crop  that 
can  be  held  over  and  it  can  be  used  for  food  either  here  or  in  Europe, 
as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  a  crop  that  after  it  is  harvested  it  can  be 
easily  stored  and  is  not  difficult  to  handle.  It  is  the  same  way 
with  corn;  the  same  way  with  wheat.  As  to  potatoes,  there  is  an 
objection  because  they  are  difficult  to  store,  difficult  to  keep  them 
a  long  time.  I  should  consider  that  it  ought  to  be  placed  on  the 
products  that  the  Government  considers  most  necessary  to  help  out 
m  this  emergency.  I  do  not  think  the  farmers  ask  for  a  minimum 
price  on  anything  except  in  so  far  as  the  Government  asks  them  to 
provide  these  things  as  an  emergency  proposition. 

Senator  Page.  Would  you  suggest  what  you  think  the  farmer 
would  be  satisfied  with  as  a  minimum  price  on  wheat,  for  instance  ? 

Mr.  McSparron.  No;  I  think  that  ought  to  be  carefully  worked 
out  from  average  prices  that  have  been  had  for  the  last  five  years, 
possibly. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Seventy-five  cents  a  bushel  has  been  suggested 
for  corn. 
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Mr.  McSparron.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  worked  out  from  the 
tables.  And  it  ought  to  be  worked  out  from  the  seaboard;  the 
farther  you  get  away  from  the  seaboard  the  less  you  are  accustomed 
to  pay.  The  purchaser  has  to  pay  the  cost  of  transportation.  I 
think  those  things  #ould  have  to  be  very  carefully  worked  out. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Where  do  you  think  the  ultimate  consumer  is 
coming  out  in  all  this  ? 

Mr.  McSparron.  Well,  I  can  not  say  anything  else  than  that  the 
interests  of  the  consumer  would  be  served  by  a  minimum  price. 
I  do  not  think  you  will  get  very  many  American  farmers  to  increase 
products  a  great  deal  unless  they  feel  that  they  can  come  out  whole. 
Now,  if  they  do  not  increase  their  product,  if  they  give  it  up  and  we 
happen  to  have  another  poor  season,  then  as  you  say,  the  consumer 
will  be  in  the  soup  and  with  no  beans  in  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  If  we  give  the  farmer  a  minimum  price  and  we 
do  not  reach  the  food  speculator  and  the  combination  in  some  way, 
then  the  ultimate  consumer  would  still  be  in  the  soup  ? 

Mr.  McSparron.  I  think  if  you  do  not  address  yourselves  to  the 
question  of  gambling  in  food  products,  you  will  have  left  out  a  great 
emergency  war  measure.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  those  things,  and 
I  do  not  want  to  offer  any  testimony  as  to  now  to  do  it,  because  I  am 
a  farmer  and  have  never  dealt  in  stocks  and  do  not  know  anything 
about  it.  I  think  that  is  the  reason  why  in  our  markets  when  there 
is  a  little  scarcity  the  price  goes  away  up,  because  every  fellow  thinks 
it  is  going  to  go  higher  and  jumps  in  and  buys.  •  On  the  other  hand  if 
the  news  comes  that  there  has  been  a  rain  in  Kansas  or  a  snow  in 
Michigan  they  all  try  to  sell  and  the  price  goes  away  down. 

Senator  Page.  Do  you  suppose  it  is  possible  to  have  that  Utopia 
in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  McSparron.  I  am  not  enough  of  a  stockbroker  to  know  the 
laws  that  govern  those  things,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  strange  that 
there  can  not  be  some  way  by  which  a  gambler  can  be  kept  from 
holding  up  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  see  much  difference  between  the  food 
speculator  now,  who  weakens  the  country  by  raising  these  prices  and 
tne  man  who  deliberately  commits  treason  ? 

Mr.  McSparron.  I  think  the  Senator's  question  was  whether  or 
not  any  law  could  be  framed  which  would  make  it  work? 

Senator  Page.  Yes;  if  you  thought  it  were  practicable  to  prevent 
the  manipulation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  as  shown  in  our 
Chicago  market,  for  instance,  on  wheat. 

Mr.  McSparron.  I  would  rather  not  enter  into  this  question, 
because  when  it  comes  to  that  side  of  it  I  am  a  greenhorn.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  dealing  in  futures  alone — if  that  were  stopped 
it  would  have  a  tendency  to  make  a  more  fixed  status  of  things. 

Senator  Page.  I  have  never  owned  a  dollar  of  any  kind  in  Wall 
Street  property  or  stock,  so  I  only  know,  as  you  do,  from  outside 
observation. 

Mr.  McSparron.  I  think  that  is  about  all  I  have  to  say.  I  thank 
you,  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  There  have  been  some  suggestions,  Mr.  McSparron, 
in  favor  of  telling  the  farmers  what  to  plant.  You  do  not  take  that 
seriously,  I  suppose  ? 
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Mr.  McSparron.  Well,  there  is  not  much  choice,  as  a  rule.  The 
routine  of  crops  almost  compels  the  planting;  of  certain  things.  There 
are  only  certain  sections  where  they  plow  where  they  please  and  plant 
what  tney  please.  I  come  from  a  dairy  sectiop.  We  have  practi- 
cally got  to  farm  almost  one  way. 

Trie  Chairman.  You  can  not  contravene  nature? 

Mr.  McSparron.  No;  we  have  to  plow  up  certain  fields,  save 
certain  fields  for  pasture,  save  certain  fields  for  hay,  and  we  are 
tied  down  pretty  close.  In  our  country  that  proposition  would  not 
amount  to  hardly  anything, 

Senator  Page.  Do  you  rely  very  largely  on  dairying  in  Pennsyl- 
vania ? 

Mr.  McSparron.  In  southern  Pennsylvania,  yes. 

Senator  Page.  Do  you  think  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has 
operated  disadvantaeeously  to  your  State  as  a  dairying  State? 

Mr.  McSparron.  Of  course,  it  was  not  a  question  01  supply  and 
demand.  We  got  a  starvation  price  until  we  organized  and  got  a 
better  price.  It  was  not  a  question  of  supply  and  demand.  The 
big  milk  dealers  in  the  city  gave  us  as  near  nothing  as  they  could 
until  we  told  them  what  they  had  to  give.  It  was  not  a  question  of 
sutvply  and  demand  at  all;  it  was  a  question  of  what  they  could  get 
milk  for. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  H.  E.  STOCKBRIDGE,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
FARMERS'  NATIONAL  CONGRESS,  ATLANTA,  GA. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Stockbridge,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you  in  your  own  way  in  regard  to  the  problems  we  have  under 
consideration. 

Dr.  Stockbridge.  Mr.  Chairman/  without  knowing  specifically  the 
purposes  for  which  you  invited  us  farmers  to  appear  before  you,  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  you  are  desirous  of  considering  the  present 
critical  food  problem  of  the  country,  and  I  shall  endeavor,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  give  you  what  information  I  may  have  and  my  opinion 
upon  the  crisis  as  it  presents  itself  to  me  to-day.  In  doing  so  I  shall 
endeavor  to  look  at  the  problem  from  a  national  standpoint  and  not 
consider  local  conditions  more  than  may  be  necessary. 

First,  I  believe  it  is  an  established  fact,  proven  by  recognized 
statistics  so  that  discussion  is  not  necessary,  that  the  world  is  to-day 
confronted  by  a  very  material,  indeed  a  calamitous  shortage  of  food- 
stuffs. 

Senator  Page.  Did  you  hear  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  on  that  point  ? 

Dr.  Stockbridge.  I  did.  I  believe,  however,  gentlemen,  that 
there  are  statistical  facts  which  show  that  this  actual  shortage  does 
exist. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  mean  in  the  world's  supply,  or  in  our 
supply  ? 

Dr.  Stockbridge.  The  world's  supply.  I  will  give  just  one  single 
figure  of  statistics,  which  I  believe  are  correct,  taken  from  the  reports 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  quantity  of  cereal  crops  on  the  farms  of  this  country  on  the 
1st  day  of  March,  1917,  was  approximately  700,000,000  bushels  less 
than  it  was  on  the  1st  day  of  March,  1916.     I  could  give  other  statis- 
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tics,  but  that  is  simply  to  illustrate  the  point  that  I  do  believe  sta- 
tistics show  there  is  a  great  shortage. 

Now,  I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  the  present  high  prices  are  solely 
the  result  of  that  shortage.  There  may  have  been  manipulation, 
there  may  have  been  speculation,  but  I  do  believe  we  are  confronted 
in  this  country  by  a  shortage.  We  know  there  is  a  shortage  of  Irish 
potatoes.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  There  is  unquestionably 
a  material  shortage  of  food  crops  in  this  country. 

Now,  in  addition  to  that  fact,  it  is  equally  true  that  some  of  the 
foodstuffs  on  which  the  people  of  this  country,  and  our  friends,  the 
allies,  must  depend  during  the  next  year  are  going  to  be  very  unusually 
low  in  yield.  For  instance,  the  winter  wheat  crop  over  th&  whole 
winter  wheat  belt  is  extremely  low  on  an  average.  For  instance, 
the  State  of  Kansas,  where  I  was  last  week,  southwestern  Missouri, 
Oklahoma — your  own  State,  Mr.  Chairman — there  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  winter  wheat  crop  is  going  to  be  unusually  short, 
because  of  untoward  climatic  conditions  during  the  past  three  years. 
So  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  unquestionably  a  demonstrated  fact  that 
we  are  confronted  by  a  shortage.  How  great  and  what  its  effect 
has  been  upon  the  prices,  it  seems  to  me,  are  immaterial  points. 

The  next  point  I  want  to  make  apparent  is  this — and  the  import- 
ance of  this  point  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  I  believe  we-must 
recognize  the  fact  that  to-day  the  man  behind  the  plow  is  as  import- 
ant as  the  man  behind  the  gun  and  the  success  of  our  arms  and  our 
cause  and  of  the  enterprise  upon  which  we  are  engaged  is  absolutely 
dependent  upon  a  sufficiency  of  foodstuffs,  of  rations  back  behind 
the  lines.     I  believe  those  facts  are  unquestionable.     Therefore  the 

Eoint  confronting  us  is  this :  How  is  this  shortage  to  be  made  good  ? 
[ow  is  this  indispensable  supply  of  agricultural  munitions  to  be  made 
up? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  there  are  two  things  to  be  considered 
in  providing  for  this  necessary  supply:  First,  increase  in  production; 
and  second,  the  husbanding  of  food  resources.  Those  two  things  are 
the  important  things  on  which  we  must  depend  to  meet  this  emerg- 
ency. Now,  so  far  as  the  increased  production  is  concerned,  the 
farmer  is  face  to  face  with  two  difficulties  which  he  alone  can  not 
surmount.  First,  there  is  the  supply  of  labor,  which  has  already 
been  mentioned.  But  the  supply  of  labor,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men, does  not  solely  or  even  chiefly  affect  the  supply  of  labor  in 
planting  the  crop.  The  question  over  which  the  fanner  is  anxious 
is  the  supply  of  labor  for  harvesting  the  crop  after  it  has  been  planted. 
Most  farmers  are  able  to  get  in  the  acreage  they  wish  to  get  in;  but 
in  the  South,  in  our  cotton  fields  and  most  of  our  other  fields — in 
Florida,  for  instance,  in  the  harvesting  of  truck  crops — the  great 
labor  problem  is  the  problem  of  labor  supply  during  the  harvest 
season. 

I  have  recently  made  quite  an  extensive  trip  through  a  large  part 
of  the  country  within  the  last  10  days.  I  have  talked  with  scores 
of  farmers,  and  this  is  the  question  that  is  invariably  put  to  me:  If 
I  put  in  the  increased  acreage  in  order  to  help  my  country  in  its  need 
and  respond  to  its  call,  what  assurance  have  I  that  I  am  going  to  be 
able  to  harvest  that  crop  when  harvest  time  comes,  particularly — 
and  here  is  the  point  I  want  to  stress — particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  I  am  face  to  face  with  what  is  called  the  selective  draft; 
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and  if  that  selective  draft  is  actually  put  into  force  it  will  mean,  with- 
out some  provision  that  will  protect  me  from  it,  the  taking  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men  off  the  iarms. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  This  bill,  you  understand,  excludes  agricultural 
laborers  ? 

Dr.  Stockbridge.  The  point  I  am  getting  to  is  this:  I  do  not 
question  at  all  that  the  administration  has  this  point  in  view,  that 
Congress  has  it  in  view,  and  that  some  provision  looking  toward  a 
solution  of  the  problem  will  be  effective;  but  it  would  materially 
assist  the  present  emergency  if  the  farmers  of  the  country  could  be 
to-day  given  to  understand  that  they  run  no  risk  through  the  opera- 
tion of  the  selective  draft. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Don't  you  think,  Dr.  Stock- 
bridge,  that  if  they  exempt  from  this  draft  those  who  will  go  on  the 
farm  to  labor  you  will  have  to  hire  standing  room  ? 

Dr.  Stockbridge.  I  think  that  could  be  controlled,  just  as  I 
understand  the  marriage  situation  has  recently  been  controlled,  by 
putting  a  limit  beyond  which  the  retroactive  license  shall  not  be 
valid.  . 

Senator  Norris.  On  that  point  I  want  to  ask  you,  seriously,  an- 
other question.  I  want  to  preface  it  by  stating  that  I  agree  with  you 
most  fully;  we  ought  to  do  everything  we  can  to  keep  the  men  on  the 
farm  who  are  raising  the  crops,  because  I  think  they  are  absolutely 
necessary.  But  at  the  same  time  if  we  raised  an  army  of  a  million 
men  and  did  not  have  any  farmers  in  it,  don't  you  believe  it  would 
seriously  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  that  army? 

Dr.  Stockbridge.  It  undoubtedly  would. 

Senator  Norris.  Don't  you  believe  also  that  it  will  take  a  much 
longer  time  to  train  that  army  and  put  it  in  shape*  if  you  have  the 
farmers  excluded? 

Dr.  Stockbridge.  I  do.  And  right  in  that  connection,  if  you  will 
pardon  me,  I  will  make  a  statement,  because  it  bears  directly  on  your 
question,  although  it  may  be  a  little  bit  beside  the  question  we  are 
considering  here  now.  I  do  believe  it  is  well  worth  your  attention 
to  take  into  consideration  this  fact,  that  if  your  army  is  raised  by  a 
volunteer  system  instead  of  by  draft  it  is  going  to  be  largely  the 
farmers  who  will  first  respond  to  that  call,  and  the  proportion  of 
farmers  taken  from  the  fields  is  going  to  be  very  much  larger  in  the 
case  of  a  volunteer  system  than  in  the  case  of  a  selective  draft.  I 
believe  history  will  show  that  fact  tp  be  true. 

The  Chairman.  They  could  select  the  volunteers  under  that 
system  just  as  well  as  under  the  selective  draft. 

Dr.  Stockbridge.  Yes.  But  unless  some  provision  is  made  by 
which  labor  on  the  farm  is  to  be  protected — in  other  words,  unless  the 
farmer  is  to  be  given  some  assurance  that  the  labor  on  the  farm  is 
not  to  be  selected  but  will  be  rejected,  we  are  going  to  have  trouble 
putting  in  the  crops.  • 

Senator  Norris.  I  am  confronted  in  my  mind  with  this  proposi- 
tion, that  if  we  reject  the  farmer  from  the  Army — as  I  concede  it  is 
desirable  to  do — we  introduce  another  difficulty,  we  interfere  with 
the  efficiency  of  the  Army,  which  is  a  very  undesirable  thing  to  do. 

Dr.  Stockbridge.  Gentlemen,  there  are  all  kinds  of  issues  in- 
volved here,  and  we  are  not  going  to  get  any  one  thing,  in  my  opinion, 
that  will  positively  apply  and,  without  conditions  and  reservations, 
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solve  the  problem.  I  do  not  believe  no  farmers  should  be  admitted 
to  the  Army;  I  do  not  believe  that  would  be  expedient.  At  the  same 
time  I  do  believe  that  there  should  be  some  protection  of  farm  labor, 
or  some  assurance  should  be  given  the  farmer  that  his  labor  supply 
is  not  going  to  be  seriously  crippled  by  the  raising  of  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  You  see,  we  might  have  selective  volunteering, 
because  in  a  great  popular  war  like  this  everybody  is  going  to  vol- 
unteer, and  we  can  take  just  those  we  want. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Does  the  record  show  what  part  of  the  chair- 
man's remarks  is  sarcastic  ?     [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Stockbridge.  Right  on  that  point,  I  was  given  a  solution  of 
this  whole  problem  a  day  or  two  ago  by  a  gentleman  in  my  town  who 
claimed  to  be  thoroughly  posted.  He  said  that  two  full  regiments 
could  be  raised  from  the  pool  rooms  of  Atlanta  if  they  were  called 
out  by  a  selective  draft. 

To  come  back  to  the  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  next  thing,  it  seems 
to  me,  worthy  of  considering  is  the  method  for  increasing  the  food 
supply,  and  that  is  brought  up  by  this  question. 

The  farmer  first  raises  the  issue  of  the  availability  and  adequacy  of 
labor  supply,  and  the  next  thing  is  the  matter  of  the  price  of  the 
product  after  he  has  grown  it.  The  farmer  has  had  very  lamentable 
experiences  in  the  matter  of  prices  for  staple  products,  as  you  are  all 
aware.  There  has  seemed  to  be  an  enlarged  demand  at  the  time  of 
planting,  and  he  has  put  in  increased  acreage,  and  for  reasons  which 
are  immaterial  the  fact  is  that  when  harvest  time  comes  there  is  an 
oversupply,  and  the  price  drops,  and  he  does  not  get  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction.. 

Now,  then,  the  farmer  to-day  is  perfectly  willing,  from  patriotic 
motives  if  for  none  other,  to  increase  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  the 
available  food  supply  of  the  Qountry  in  this  crisis,  but  he  does  not 
feel  that  it  is  just  that  he  take  all  the  chances  and  all  the  possibility 
of  loss.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  farmer  wishes,  and  I  would  not 
suggest  for  a  moment  that  the  farmer  be  guaranteed,  a  higher  price 
or  an  opportunity  to  make  money.  I  do  oelieve  that  he  should  be 
given  reasonable  assurance;  in  other  words,  that  if  he  to-day  increases 
his  acreage  and  succeeds  in  largely  increasing  his  crop,  and  the  market 
demand  for  that  crop  does  not  give  him  profitable  prices — that  since 
he  went  into  the  business  at  his  Government's  request  he  should  be 
protected  by  the  Government  against  loss  because  of  his  efforts; 
that  he  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  Government  through  some 
instrumentality  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

I  do  not  think  I  would  go  further.  I  think  I  would  establish  the 
cost  of  production,  including  legitimate  overhead  charges,  and  by 
some  instrumentality  provide  that  the  farmer  shall  not  be  obliged  to 
sell  that  product  at  a  loss. 

I  am  satisfied  that  if  some  assurance  were  given,  that  if  the  farmers 
of  the  country  to-day  could  be  given  some  assurance  that  the  Gov- 
ernment .that  asks  them  to  increase  the  available  food  supply  will 
guarantee  them  against  financial  loss  if  they  comply  with  its  request, 
you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  having  available  next  fall  all  the  food 
that  this  country  and  our  allies  abroad  will  need.  I  believe  really 
that  all  the  farmer  needs  is  the  incentive  of  being  guaranteed  against 
loss.  Give  him  that  guarantee  and,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  believe  you 
will  have  any  difficulty  in  securing  all  the  food  products  you  will  need. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  That  will  have  to  be  done  pretty  soon  ? 

Dr.  Stockbridge.  I  believe  that  will  have  to  be  done  pretty  soon, 
.  and,  as  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me  said,  the  price  should  be 
fixed  after  a  thorough  and  adequate  study  of  the  problem ;  but  I  do 
not  believe,  gentlemen,  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  fix  a  price 
upon  all  products.  I  think  the  staple  article  of  production  in  each 
agricultural  section  will  suffice.  I  think  that  in  all,  perhaps  in  the 
aggregate  not  to  exceed  half  a  dozen  food  crops  should  be  included — 
probably  corn,  beets,  beans,  and  sweet  potatoes,  as  an  illustration. 
Irish  potatoes  I  would  include.  There  is  no  section  of  the  country 
that  with  that  guaranty  would  not  immediately  feel  the  incentive 
and  assurance  for  putting  in  some  crop  adapted  to  that  locality 
and  increasing  the  production  of  that  locality. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Dr.  Stockbridge,  may  I  ask  you, 
just  as  a  practical  proposition,  who  would  you  as  a  practical  farmer 
suggest  as  the  proper  ones  to  fix  that  minimum  ? 

Dr.  Stockbridge.  I  will  answer  that  question  frankly.  I  believe 
that  the  whole  instrumentality  should  be  centered  in  one  plaoe.  I 
believe  we  are  confronted  with  an  emergency.  We  are  placing  other 
departments  of  the  Government  on  a  war  basis.  I  believe  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  be  put  upon  a  war  basis,  that  it 
should  be  given  all  the  instrumentalities  and  all  the  forcps  necessary 
for  meeting  the  emergency,  and  the  authority  should  be  vested  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  But  I  think  it  would  be  very  useful 
if  not  essential — indeed,  I  believe  really  and  practically  it  would  be 
essential  that  the  actual  exercise  of  that  authority  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  board  under  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, a  board  competent  to  handle  the  question.  For  instance,  if  it 
were  a  matter  of  statutory  provision,  there  might  be  a  commission 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  responsible  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  You  might  have  a  personnel  fixed  by  law, 
and  there  might  be  a  number  of  farmers  on  that  commission.  Some 
provision  of  that  kind,  I  believe,  would  be  feasible  and  practicable. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  The  reason  I  asked  that  question 
is  that  we  would  hardly  go  out  to  regulate  railroad  prices  without 
consulting  a  majority,  or  at  least  an  equal  number  of  railroad  men. 
Their  capital  is  invested,  they  claim,  and  they  are  the  proper  ones 
to  pass  upon  it.  I  would  hardly  go  out  here  and  undertake  to 
revolutionize  the  banking  law  without  consulting  the  men  who  have 
devoted  their  time  and  intelligence  to  that  business.  Why  shouldn't 
we  be  treated  the  same  way  ? 

Dr.  Stockbridge.  I  believe  we  should.  I  am  a  farmer  myself, 
and  I  believe  the  argument  that  has  been  raised  in  behalf  of  the 
farmer  as  the  most  practically  intelligent  man  to  handle  this  proposi- 
tion is  correct,  but  I  think  the  authority  should  be  vested  in  one  head. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  The  thing  I  wanted  to  get  clear 
was  this,  that  if  we  could  reach  an  understanding  that  we  were  going 
to  seriously  consider  the  enactment  of  a  statute  looking  toward  the 
mobilization  of  our  food  supply,  its  production,  conservation,  etc., 
that  great  army  you  were  speaking  about  who  were  going  to  pro- 
duce these  munitions  for  the  support  of  the  people  should  be  spe- 
cifically named ;  or  if  this  authority  is  vested  in  some  one  individual 
to  execute,  the  things  that  he  is  to  execute  will  be  determined  by 
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those  upon  whom  the  burden  rests.  In  other  words,  let  there  be  a 
commission  of  fair-minded  actual  farmers,  men  who  by  their  own 
labor  on  the  farm  have  made  more  or  less  of  a  success  and  who  will 
deal  fairly  and  then  state  to  their  brethern  that  they  believe  this  is  a 
fair  proposition.  I  as  a  farmer  am  never  going  to  vote  for  or  submit 
my  case  to  the  man  who  wants  cheap  food  while  he  sits  down  and 
does  not  make  any. 

Dr.  Stockbridge.  Eight  there,  Senator,  if  you  will  permit  one 
statement,  I  believe  you  are  right,  but  I  believe  other  men  than 
farmers  should  be  there  because  other  interests  are  involved.  There 
are  the  factors  of  marketing  and  transportation.  In  that  connec- 
tion, the  matter  of  maximum  and  minimum  prices  has  been  men- 
tioned here.  I  seriously  question,  gentlemen,  the  advisability  of 
attempting  to  control  th6  maximum  price.  It  may  develop  that 
it  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  the  ultimate 
consumer 

Senator  Norris.  Right  there,  Doctor,  I  think  those  who  advocate 
a  maximum  price  do  not  intend  to  apply  it  to  the  producer  of  the 
article;  they  want  a  minimum  price,  first,  to  protect  the  producer 
and  a  maximum  price  on  the  same  article  when  it  reaches  the  con- 
sumer, so  that  manipulation  will  not  take  place  between  the  time  it 
leaves  the  producer  and  the  time  it  reaches  the  consumer. 

Dr.  Stockbridge.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difference  of 
opinion  on  that  point,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out  what  would  be 
the  difficulty  as  I  see  it.  You  would,  I  fear,  run  the  risk  of  meeting 
this  opposition.  The  farmer  would  say,  "Here,  you  fix  a  price  on 
what  I  sell;  is  it  not  therefore  fair  that  you  fix  a  price  on  what  I  buy  ? 
Do  not  force  me  to  take  a  low  price  on  the  crops  I  produce  and  at 
the  same  time  force  me  to  pay  a  high  price  on  the  materials  I  use." 

Senator  Norris.  The  reason  for  fixing  a  minimum  price  would  not 
in  any  way. affect  the  maximum  price,  unless  the  maximum  and 
minimum  were  right  together  of  course.  I  do  not  suppose- anybody 
would  fix  a  maximum  and  minimum  price  without  giving  sufficient 
variation  between  the  two  to  permit  a  legitimate  profit  by  the 
necessary  middlemen;  but  we  have  found  lots  of  times — and  I  think 
that  is  probably  your  experince — that  the  price  that  the  farmer  gets 
for  what  he  produces  does  not  have  much  to  do  with  what  the  con- 
sumer has  to  pay  when  he  buys  it. 

Dr.  Stockbridge.  Unfortunately  that  is  true. 

Senator  Norris.  And  the  object  of  fixing  a  maximum  price  is  to 
protect  the  other  end.  I  think  myself  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do, 
but  that  is  the  reason  I  asked  th$t  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  the.  other  day,  Senator  Norris,  that  in 
New  York  in  one  year  eggs,  milk,  onions,  and  one  other  article 
which  I  have  forgotten  retailed  to  the  consumer  at  $146,000,000,  and 
the  farmers  received  $50,000,000. 

Senator  Norris.  Yes;  there  you  have  it. 

Senator  Gore.  And  that  proportion  would  run  as  to  other  stuff. 

Dr.  Stockbridge.  Mr.  Cnairman,  I  have  nothing  more  I  care  to 
say.  • 

Senator  Kenton.  In  your  travels  around  the  country,  in  talking 
with  the  farmers  and  in  your  observations,  have  you  found  that  the 
farmers  are  getting  their  stuff  to  market  in  an  immature  condition 
because  of  this  talk  of  the  Government  taking  over  this  food  question  ? 
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Dr.  Stockbridge.  My  own  observation  does  not  show  that  that 
is  a  general  condition.  I  have  run  across  sporadic  cases,  but  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  a  general  proposition. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Doctor,  you  are  from  Gerogia  ? 

Dr.  Stockbridge.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  This  fertilizer  problem  is  quite 
acute  in  your  State  as  well  as  in  my  own,  is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Stockbridge.  Yes;  it  is. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  And  prices  have  gone  to  where 
it  will  interfere  seriously  with  the  cost  of  production  ? 

Dr.  Stockbridge.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  going  to  interfere  in  this 
way — I  have  one  thought  that  I  think  is  the  same  as  you  have  in 
mind.  The  fertilizer  situation  in  its  influence  upon  the  present  food 
emergency  is  going  to  hit  us  in  the  South  right  here.  It  has  become, 
as  Senator  Smith  knows  perfectly  well,  a  very  general  farm  practice 
in  the  South  to  make  an  application  of  nitrates  to  our  corn  just  before 
laying-by,  just  before  the  crop  bunches  for  ears,  to  force  ear  pro- 
duction of  grain  instead  of  growth  of  forage..  We  know  that  is  our 
best  farm  practice.  Among  all  our  farmers  it  has  become  almost  the 
invariable  practice.  To-day,  unless  some  production  to  meet  an 
emergency  is  going  to  be  made  available,  that  practice  is  not  going  to 
be  pdssible,  because  of  the  high  price  of  nitrates;  and  our  production 
of  corn,  notwithstanding  the  increased  acreage,  is  unquestionably 
going  to  be  very  materially  diminished  thereby. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question 
is  this.  I  am  just  back  from  an  interview  with  the  President.  He 
had  been  given  certain  power  in  a  bill  we  have  just  passed  to  aid  in 
this  emergency.  We  nave  a  resolution  pending  authorizing  and 
directing  the  President  to  procure  these  nitrates  if  they  are  available 
here  and  distribute  them,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
see  fit,  at  cost.  He  expressed  himself  as  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
resolution,  and  recognized,  as  you  and  I  recognize,  that  a  great  section 
of  our  country  if  it  is  to  make  anything  like  a  full  crop  of  grain  this 
year  must  have  it  within  the  next  30  to  60  days. 

Mr.  Barrett.  How  does  the  application  of  nitrates  affect  pro- 
duction ? 

Dr.  Stockbridge.  I  would  say  it  would  average  10  per  cent. 
Twenty-five  per  cent  would  not  be  an  exaggerated  effect. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  My  experience  on  my  own  farms, 
and  I  suspect  Mr.  Barrett's  experience,  is  that  it  about  doubles  it. 

Dr.  Stockbridge.  It  does,  but  I  think  that  would  be  far  above  the 
average. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  It  is  owing  entirely  to  the  amount 
and  the  intelligence  you  use  in  its  application. 

Dr.  Stockbridge.  Yes.  If  you  will  pardon  me  for  one  suggestion 
in  that  connection,  it  would  seem  to  me,  under  the  condition  of  the 
fertilizer  market,  that  any  provision  for  that  purpose  instead  of  using 
the  word  " nitrates' '  would  meet  the  condition  better  if  the  word 
"ammoniates"  were  used,  because  the  word  "nitrates"  would  apply 
almost  solely  to  nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  almost  imppssible  to  obtain, 
and  if  the  resolution  were  directed  solely  to  that  one  thing  somebody 
might  take  advantage  of  that  increased  demand  and  the  price  go  out 
of  reach;  whereas  if  the  resolution  were  directed  to  all  forms  of  nitro- 
gen which  would  be  included  in  the  term  "  ammoniates,"  that  condi- 
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tion  would  be  obviated,  and  although  nitrate  of  soda  is  best,  the 
ammoniates  would  answer  the  purpose. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  The  reason  I  largely  restricted  it 
to  that  is  because  of  its  quick  action. 

The  Chairman.  But  trie  bill  is  general. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  The  bill  is  general,  but  I  say  the 
reason  I  have  that  more  particularly  in  mind  is  because  my  advices 
from  Chile  are  to  the  effect  that  the  nitrates  there  are  no  higher  than 
than  they  were  before  the  war. 

Dr.  Stockbridge.  But  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  get  them 
from  Chile  ih  season  for  this  year's  use.  • 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Yes;  but  whf.t  I  have  in  mind  is 
that  there  is  an  available  supply  in  this  country  that  possibly  tHe 
Government  might  get  hold  01. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  you  have  no  radical  suggestions  to  make 
as  to  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  farm  labor  ? 

Dr.  Stockbridge.  I  have  not;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  more  a  matter  of  conserving  the  farm  labor 
we  now  have  ? 

Dr.  Stockbridge.  I  have  no  one  proposition  that  I  believe  is  going 
to  solve  this  problem.  My  suggestions  are  barely  suggestions  of 
things  that  have  occurred  to  me 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question  on 
the  same  line  as  the  ones  Senator  Gore  is  asking  you:  What  is  your 
judgment,  as  a  practical  farmer,  about  taking  out  raw  recruits  from 
the  cities  and  towns  and  sending  them  out  to  make  a  crop  ? 

Dr.  Stockbridge.  I  will  tell  you  that  from  my  own  experience  I 
would  rather  pay  them  to  stay  at  home. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable,  whether  we  have  a 
volunteer  system  or  a  conscription  system,  largely  to  exempt  farm 
labor  from  military  service  ? 

Dr.  Stockbridge.  I  do,  particularly  if  the  farmer  be  given  to  under- 
stand to-day  that  there  is  this  exemption,  because  thereby  he  will 
be  encouraged  to  a  considerable  extent  to  increase  his  planting. 

The  Chairman.  Not  only  encouraged,  but  enabled  to  do  it. 

Dr.  Stockbridge.  That  is  it. 

Senator  Norris.  Doctor,  may  I  ask  you  a  question  or  two  following 
out  the  line  of  Senator  Smith's  questions  about  the  Army  working  on 
the  farm  ?  There  has  been  some  talk  about  conscripting  an  army  to 
raise  farm  products.  Have  you  in  mind,  not  so  much  the  city  loafer 
that  the  Senator  speaks  of,  but  the  men  who  on'  account  of  tneir  age 
perhaps,  being  more  than  25  if  that  bill  is  not  changed,  are  engaged  in 
other  occupations.  Many  of  them  have  been  farmers  themselves, 
like  myself,  for  instance,  too  old  to  go  to  war  but  raised  on  the  farm. 
If  the  Government — as  an  emergency  proposition  only,  of  course — 
conscripted  the  men  like  me,  not  necessarily  to  go  out  and  be  em- 
ployed by  the  farmers  but  to  go  out  under  the  command  of  an  officer 
like  you,  also  too  old  to  go  to  the  trenches,  and  take  up  four  or  five 
thousand  acres  of  vacant  land,  live  in  tents,  work  for  $15  a  month  the 
same  as  the  soldier  does,  and  raise  crops  on  that  land,  would  not  that 
be  a  practical  proposition  ? 

Dr.  Stockbridge.  To  a  certain  extent.  It  would  be  practicable 
had  we  more  time  for  preparation,  but  this  late  in  the  season,  when 
planting  time  is  right  upon  us 

Senator  Norris.  No;  hot  for  this  year. 
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Dr.  Stockbridge.  I  believe  it  could  be  worked  out,  Senator 
Norris,  because  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  men  who  have 
been  on  the  farm,  who  love  the  farm  and  are  more  or  less  in  touch 
with  it  who  could  be  made  available. 

Senator  Norris.  Yes.  You  were  speaking  of  farmers  increasing 
their  acreage.  That  very  fact  is  a  demonstration  that  there  is  a  large 
acreage  that  is  not  going  to  be  put  in  unless  something  is  done. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question.  I  had  my  attention 
called  to  the  fertiUzer  question.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  and  I 
want  to  know  whether  you  or  your  organization  have  given  it  any 
attention,  that  the  steel  worts  and  smelting  institutions  create  a  lot 
of  fertilizer  that  they  do  not  save. 

"Dr.  Stockbridge.  There  are  two  forms  of  fertilizer  that  are  the 
result  of  the  smelting  process,  one  of  which  has  been  utilized  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  this  country,  but  not  largely.  It  is  utilized 
very  largely  abroad.  It  is  known  as  basic  slag  or  Thomas  phosphate. 
There  are  large  quantities  of  it  in  Birmangham,  for  instance,  that  go 
onto  the  slag  dump. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  But  that  material  is  not  indi- 
cated in  this  country,  because  throughout  the  country  we  have  such 
an  abundance  of  the  rock  phosphate  that  that  is  not  necessary. 

Dr.  Stockbridge.  That  is  true.  Of  course  there  is  also  some 
potash  that  goes  to  waste,  but  the  amount  that  goes  to  waste  through 
the  smelters  and  other  industrial  processes  is  relatively  small. 

Senator  Norris.  Has  there  been  any  way  discovered  by  which 
that  can  be  utilized  ? 

Dr.  Stockbridge.  There  has  been  no  method  discovered  in  which 
that  potash  could  be  made  available.  Its  chemical  composition  is  the 
same  as  that  of  pulverized  glass,  and  no  plant  in  the  world  would  ever 
get  it  out  in  a  million  years. 

Senator  Norris.  It  is  not  in  shape  to  be  utilized  ? 

Dr.  Stockbridge.  It  is  not  in  shape  to  be  utilized  by  the  plant. 

STATEMENT    OF    MB.    G.    H.    SLOCUM,    REPRESENTING    THE 
GLEANER  ORGANIZATION,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  state  whom  you  represent,  Mr. 
Slocum  ? 

Mr.  Slocum.  The  Gleaner  Organization,  Detroit,  Mich.  We  have 
a  membership  qf  74,000  in  Michigan,  about  8,000  in  Ohio,  7,000  in 
Indiana,  and  about  6,000  in  IUinios. 

The  Chairman.  How  old  is  your  organization  ? 

Mr.  Slocum.  Twenty-two  years. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  just  here  representing  those  farmers.  This 
labor  proposition — let's  forget  it.  This  sending  men  out  of  the  cities 
and  onto  the  farms  is  all  bosh,  to  my  mind.  They  are  in  the  way. 
We  don't  want  them.  Keep  them  in  the  town  and  let  them  go  to 
work.  You  can  not  send  a  man  out  of  the  city  onto  the  farm.  What 
farmer  is  going  to  have  him?  The  farmer  is  living  in  a  civilized 
country;  he  is  not  going  to  have  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  out  there  in 
the  way.  What  is  he  going  to  do  with  them  ?  I  would  dismiss  that 
labor  proposition. 

Of  course  you  can  help.  Our  States  will  help.  Our  State  is  try- 
ing to  do  something.    They  have  labor  bureaus  and  one  thing  and 
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another,  but  I  come  into  our  automobile  city  every  morning,  and  I 
see  100  or  200  young  men  at  the  Packard  plant  or  at  the  Cadillac 
plant.  Those  men  are  working  there — why  ?  Because  they  are 
getting  pretty  fair  wages  there.  Now,  if  tne  Government  is  not 
asking  the  farmers  to  get  busy  and  raise  more  crops  then  I  want  to 
auit  talking  right  now.  Over  in  Michigan  the  farmer  is  asked,  from 
tne  standpoint  of  patriotism,  to  increase  his  acreage.  Eighty-four 
per  cent  of  the  beans  used  in  the  Army  are  raised  in  the  territory  I 
represent.  Michigan  raises  about  68  per  cent  of  all  the  white  beans 
raised  in  the  United  States. 

Now,  we  are  up  against  this  proposition — and  when  I  speak  I 
know  what  I  am  talking  about  so  far  as  our  organization  is  con- 
cerned. We  have  1,100  organizations  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  We 
have  townships  with  53  organizations,  with  only  20  townships.  We 
cover  the  State  absolutely,  and  it  is  a  business  organization.  I  am 
the  editor  of  The  Gleaner,  the  organ  of  our  organization.  Take  the 
question  of  beans.  Right  there  is  an  article,  "  Plant  every  acre 
available  to  beans  this  year."  We  show  the  prices  from  1914  to  1917. 
Right  here  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Orr,  president  of  the  Jobbed  Asso- 
ciation of  the  State 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  producers  are  getting 
for  the  beans  ? 

Mr.  Slocum.  In  April  the  price  had  reached  $7.80  a  bushel. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  talking  to  a  grocer  Saturday  night,  and  he 
said  they  were  getting  there  $9  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Slocum.  The  farmer  does  not  get  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
price  in  1914  ran  to  $2.60.  In  1915  it  ran  up  in  March  to  $3,  and  then, 
through  manipulation,  went  back  to  $2.40  and  closed  at  $3.80.  Now, 
in  1916  we  had  another  poor  crop  of  beans,  because  of  weather  con- 
ditions— verv  wet — a  very  great  shortage,  and  the  price  went  up  to 
§6.20. 

Now,  last  year  we  had  less  than  2,250,000  bushels  where  we  should 
have  had  7,000,000  bushels.  Here  is  a  little  article  where  it  just 
speaks  of  the  canners,  who  sent  out  a  statement  long  after  the  bean 
crop  had  been  harvested,  trying  to  get  the  farmers  to  sell,  claiitiing 
they  were  going  to  ship  in  beans  from  different  places  and  trying  to 
crowd  the  prices  down.  That  area  is  small,  and  the  farmers  made 
up  their  minds  they  were  not  going  to  allow  them  to  do  that,  and  so 
they  fed  the  market.  We  plead  guilty  to  feeding  the  market,  and 
the  farmer  has  received  up  to  the  1st  of  January — well,  the  average 
price,  I  would  say,  would  be  $5  a  bushel  in  Michigan  this  year  that 
the  farmer  has  had  out  of  it.  I  mean  on  an  average.  Now,  take 
the  question  of  potatoes.  We  are  the  third  State  in  the  raising  of 
potatoes.  Maine,  New  York,  and  I  think  possibly  Pennsylvania 
exceed  us  now;  but  the  northern  part  of  our  State  is  a  great  potato 
country.  Last  year  the  crop  conditions,  as  all  over  the  United 
States,  were  such  that  we  did  not  have  there  over  45  per  cent  of  a 
crop  of  potatoes.  The  farmers  had  to  buy.  Now,  we  are  up  against 
this  proposition:  To  plant  an  acre  of  potatoes,  if  you  buy  your  seed, 
will  cost  $36  in  Michigan,  and  I  would  say  $40,  and  it  ought  to  be 
$13  or  $14 

The  Chairman.  For  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Slocum.  Seed  potatoes  ought  to  run  13  or  14  bushels  to  the 
aere— $3  a  bushel. 
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Now,  the  farmer  is  confronted  with  this  proposition.  He  is  ready 
to  increase  his  acreage,  and  when  this  agitation  commenced  I  made 
it  my  duty  to  get  out  and  see — and  I  sent  a  circular  last  Thursday, 
before  I  heard  of  this  meeting,  which  will  give  you  some  information 
that  will  be  valuable  as  to  what  the  farmer  could  do  if  he  had  a  little 
something  definite  to  work  on. 

I  want  to  say,  before  Senator  Smith  goes,  that  I  am  mighty  glad 
we  have  a  practical  farmer  on  the  committee,  and  to  tell  you  that 
you  expressed  my  sentiments  exactly  with  reference  to  some  of  these 
matters. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Norris.  The  committee  is  full  of  practical  farmers,  from 
the  chairman  down  to  the  tail  end. 

Mr.  Slocum.  That  is  better  still. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  want  to  state  before  I  leave 
that  I  hope  as  many  of  those  who  are  really  engaged  in  agriculture 
will  meet  the  committee  to-morrow  as  can  do  so.  It  is  imperative 
that  I  should  keep  an  engagement  now.  This  question  is  of  such 
vital  importance  that  I  make  that  suggestion. 

Mr.  Slocum.  We  have  had  some  experience  in  the  past  eight  years. 
We  have  a  clearing-house  association  where  we  handle  farm  products, 
and  when  some  one  hesitates  about  saying  that  the  prices  on  farm 
products  are  manipulated  he  hesitates,  because  he  is,  perhaps,  afraid 
to  express  himself.  There  is  the  biggest  lot  of  pirates  handling  farm 
products  in  most  of  the  cities  that  ever  scuttled  a  ship.  I  know  that 
to  be  so;  that  is,  not  all  the  people,  but  we  have  come  up  against  the 
people  who  do  manipulate  prices  to  such  an  extent  that  the  difference 
between  what  the  farmer  receives  and  what  the  consumer  has  to  pay 
is  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  service  rendered.  We  have  tried  to 
eliminate  that  by  having  our  own  sales  agency. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  we  will  probably  have 
a  larger  attendance  in  the  morning,  and  if  you  will  discuss  this  ques- 
tion of  the  middlemen  at  that  time  I  am  sure  they  will  be  glad  to 
hear  you. 

Sehator  Norris.  If  you  were  going  to  fix  a  minimum  price  on  beans 
and  you  were  going  to  try  to  fix,  as  Dr.  Stockbridge  said,  a  price  so 
that  the  producer  would  not  lose  anything,  about  what  would  be  the 
price  ? 

Mr.  Slocum.  Well,  of  course,  like  my  brothers  who  preceded  me, 
I  think  the  farmer  should  not  be  the  fellow  to  say  that;  it  seems  to 
me  that  should  be  figured  out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I 
should  say,  offhand,  that  this  year,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  produc- 
tion of  beans,  the  price  ought  to  range  between  $4  and  $5. 

Senator  Norris.  Would  that  give  the  farmer  a  profit  if  it  were  $4, 
say?  How  much  profit  would  there  be  in  raismg  beans  in  your 
locality  ? 

Mr.  Slocum.  Beans  will  only  run  perhaps  15  bushels  to  an  acre  in 
our  Statp.  Of  course,  we  thought  when  the  farmer  got  S3. 60  per 
bushel  he  was  getting  a  big  price,  but  you  see  there  are  all  these  con- 
ditions of  extra  cost  that  enter  into  it  this  year.  When  I  go  to  a 
farmer  and  ask  him  to  increase  the  acreage  of  beans  he  immediately 
says, ' ' I  have  to  pay  for  my  help.  Suppose  the  war  closes."  ' '  Well/' ' 
I  say,  "it  won't  close."      '  Well,  I  don't  know" 

Tne  Chairman.  You  can  not  stipulate  to  keep  it  going,  can  you  ? 
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Mr.  Slocum.  No;  and  lie  hesitates  about  going  to  this  extra 
expense.  If  we  want  these  foodstuffs  there  is  just  one  wa,j  to  get 
them,  and  that  is  for  the  Government  to  set  a  reasonable  minimum 
price.  Now,  if  the  Government  fears  they  may  have  to  take  over 
some  of  the  food  products  then  the  farmer  is  not  going  to  ship, 
because  he  is  going  to  lose. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  the  farmer  raises  an  extraordinary 
crop  he  is  forcing  the  price  of  his  own  stuff  down. 

Mr.  Slocum.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  j^ou  this  question,  so  as  to  get  it  in 
the  record.  I  entirely  agree  with  you  about  this  commandeering 
of  the  ragamuffins;  I  do  not  think  that  could  be  done.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  constitutional  power  to  make  the  people  engage  in 
involuntary  servitude. 

Senator  Norris.  We  have  the  same  power  that  we  have  to  send 
them  to  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  so,  Senator?  I  doubt  whether  we 
can  do  that.  If  we  can  then  the  13th  and  14th  amendments  are 
scraps  of  paper.  But  do  you,  Mr.  Slocum,  think  it  is  desirable  to 
conserve  the  present  supply  of  labor  on  the  farm  and  exempt  them 
from  military  duty  ? 

Mr.  Slocum.  Our  boys  are  not  on  the  farms;  they  are  in  the  cities. 
And  there  is  your  trouble;  they  are  all  in  the  shops.  If  you  are 
going  to  get  men  for  the  Army,  certainly  I  think  the  farmer  should 
come  in  the  same  as  men  in  every  other  vocation. 

Senator  Norris.  We  have  got  to  have  good  men  for  the  Army  if 
we  want  a  good  Army.  It  is  all  right  to  get  these  fellows  that  loaf 
around,  but  if  you  have  an  Army  of  bums  of  that  kind  you  can  not 
whip  an  ant. 

Mr.  Slocum.  My  theory,  Senator,  is  that  if  you  will  tell  the  farmers 
of  this  country  that  they  are  not  going  to  lose,  every  member  of  the 
family  will  get  busy. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  complaint  about  the  scarc-r 
ity  of  farm  labor,  and  it  is  a  question  of  conserving  the  supply  of 
labor  that  is  already  available  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Slocum.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  have  talked  with  representa- 
tives of  farm  organizations  and  farmers,  and  there  is  no  one  of  them 
but  has  agreed  with  me  that  if  the  farmer  can  get  the  price  he  will 
get  the  crop. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
Mr.  Slocum. 

The  committee  will  now  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning  at- 
10.30  o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.40  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to 
meet  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.  to-morrow,  Tuesday,  April  24,  1917.) 
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TUESDAY,  APRIL  24,  1017. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 
in  the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  T.  P.  Gore  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Gore  (chairman),  Page,  Smith  of  Georgia, 
Gronna,  Brady,  Ransdell,  Norris,  Kenyon,  and  Wadsworth. 

Also  present:  Raymond  A.  Pearson,  L.  D.  H.  Weld,  professor  of 
business  administration,  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale  University. 

The  committee  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  hearings  on  produc- 
tion and  conservation  of  food  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  Prof.  Pearson,  president  of  Iowa  State  College  of 
Agriculture  And  Mechanic  Arts,  and  who  has  been  chosen  as  one  of 
the  advisors  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  present  food  supply 
emergency,  is  here  this  morning.  The  committee  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  you,  Prof.  Pearson. 

STATEMENT  OF  PBOF.  RAYMOND  A.  PEAESON,  PRESIDENT 
IOWA  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  MECHANIC 
ARTS,  AMES,  IOWA. 

Prof.  Pearson.  I  am  in  Washington  temporarily  to  assist  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  connection  with  some  of  the  new  problems 
that  have  arisen  in  his  department  in  this  present  emergency.  I  have 
not  a  prepared  statement,  and  as  you  have  called  upon  me  in  this 
way,  perhaps  it  would  be  best  for  me  merely  to  toucn  a  few  of  the 
high  points,  so  to  speak,  and  then  if  you  wish  to  have  me  take  more 
time,  I  can  do  that  m  answering  questions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  yesterday  covered 
the  subject  as  completely  as  possible  in  the  time  that  he  occupied. 
The  shortage  of  food  products  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  of  our  anxiety, 
and  I  will  take  just  a  few  moments  to  repeat  some  things  that  he  said 
yesterday,  and  then,  perhaps,  add  a  little. 

As  is  well  known,  we  consumed  last  year  our  entire  wheat  crop. 
Our  exports  of  wheat  are  increasing.  It  is  reported  that  the  allies 
will  call  upon  us  this  year  for  a  larger  supply  of  wheat  than  they  had 
last  year  by  at  least  30,000,000  bushels,  and  probably  more  than  that. 
They  will  need  to  call  upon  us  for  more,  because  of  their  own  in- 
creasing difficulties  and  because  of  the  serious  situation  in  reference 
to  the  wheat  crop  in  Argentina.  It  has  been  stated  that  Argentina 
alone  will  not  be  able  to  send  out  any  quantity  of  wheat  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  laid  an  embargo,  have  they  not? 
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Prof.  Pearson.  So  it  is  reported.  But  Secretary  Houston  has 
information  that  they  will  be  able  to  supply  160,000  tons,  which  is  a 
very  small  amount,  only  a  little  over  5,000,000  bushels,  which  is 
hardly  enough  to  notice,  in  comparison  with  the  total  amount  that 
will  be  needed. 

All  this  is  in  emphasis  of  what  the  Secretary  mentioned  yesterday. 
.  And,  further,  the  Secretary  pointed  out  that  there  is  apparently 
not  sufficient  shortage  of  some  of  the  staple  food  products  to  justify 
some  of  the  most  extreme  price  advances  which  the  country  is  ex- 
periencing. In  doing  that,  however,  I  am  sure  that  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  convey  the  idea  that  he  does  not  consider  the  food  shortage 
a  matter  of  exceedingly  great  importance. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  ths  anticipated  shortage  of  the 
current  crop  is  one  oi  the  real  sources  of  apprehension  and  high 
prices  ? 

Prof.  Pearson.  I  believe  that  that  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
phases  of  the  whole  question.  In  my  own  State  of  Iowa  just  last 
week— it  happens  that  I  am  chairman  of  the  war-emergency  food 
committee  of  that  State — I  made  some  special  inquiries  and  was  in- 
formed that  the  wheat  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  is  being  re- 
ported all  the  way  from  zero  to  50  per  cent  of  a  crop,  and  that  in 
addition  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  smaller  area  in  wheat  than  normally. 

Then  in  reference  to  the  spring  wheat  in  our  State,  which  is  not 
an  important  crop  relatively,  but  it  does  amount  to  considerable, 
there  is  a  decreased  amount  of  spring  wheat  put  in  this  year,  and 
potatoes  the  same,  because  the  farmers  are  hesitating  on  account 
of  the  high  cost  of  seed  and  labor  and  other  expenses.  That,  I 
think,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  one  of  the  most  serious  features  of  the 
whole  question  and  one  perhaps  which  can*  be  most  easily  remedied. 
Throughout  the  country  there  is  more  or  less  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  the  farmers  in  increasing  their  crops.  Perhaps  this  subject  was 
emphasized  after  we  left  the  committee  room  yesterday;  if  so,  I 
ought  not  to  take  your  time  on  it,  but  here  is  a  telegram  received 
this  morning  from  Iron  River,  Mich.,  addressed  to  Secretary  Houston, 
and  it  is  similar  to  many  messages  that  are  being  received.  Mr. 
IX  H.  Campbell,  chairman  of  their  preparedness  committee,  wires : 

Many  farmers  in  this  vicinity  afraid  to  plant  potatoes,  fearing  over-production  and 
consequent  ruinous  prices.  Wire  for  publication  a  statement  as  to  this  danger,  also 
danger  of  food  shortage  throughout  the  country. 

I  believe  that  the  Secretary  has  done  about  as  much  as  is  possible 
for  him  to  do  in  giving  assurances  of  the  shortage,  and  in  stating 
the  almost  positive  conviction  that  he  has  that  farmers  this  year 
will  find  an  abundant  market  for  all  that  they  produce. 

Mr.  Hoover,  who  has  recently  been  brought  into  this  line  of  work, 
cabled  to  Secretary  Houston  only  a  day  or  two  ago,  pointing  out  the 
fact  that  on  account  of  the  great  shortage  of  food  in  the  European 
coun tries,  a  " vacuum"  in  large  areas  in  Europe,  there  can  not  pos- 
sibly be  any  overproduction.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  get  that  into  the 
minds  of  the  growers  throughout  our  country.  I  believe  that  a  great 
many  of  them  who  have  had  sorry  experiences  in  the  past  in  respond- 
ing to  calls  for  increased  production  feel  now  that  tne  Government 
should  give  them  some  assurance  similar  to  that  which  is  given  to  the 
manufacturers  who  undertake  large  contract  jobs,  that  they  shall  bo 
protected  by  a  minimum  price  which  will  insure  them  against  loss. 
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There  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion  at  present  through  the  country,  and 
it  is  likely  to  cause  trouble.  There  are  too  many  people  who  under- 
stand the  term  "minimum  price"  as  being  just  the  opposite  of  what 
we  understand  it.  Too  many  understand  it  as  being  the  lowest 
possible  price,  instead  of  a  reasonable  price  which  is  intended  to  pro- 
tect them,  and  a  limit  which  does  not  affect  advances  over  the  level 
that  would  be  established. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Why  does  it  not  mean  the  lowest  pos- 
sible price  if  the  Government  fixes  a  minimum  price  ? 

Prof.  Pearson.  It  does.  Senator,  in  the  way  you  and  I  understand 
those  words,  but  throughout  the  country  the  word  "minimum "  to  a 
great  many  people  means  "least,"  and  instead  of  their  understanding 
it  as  the  lowest  possible  price,  as  you  and  I  understand  it,  they  take 
it  to  be  the  least  conceivable  price. 

Senator  Gronna.  Doctor,  may  J  ask  you,  is  there  any  assurance 
that  a  minimum  price  w>uld  be  applied  to  cover  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction? 

Prof.  Pearson.  It  is  supposed,  I  believe,  that  such  a  price  would 
be  determined. 

Senator  Gronna.  But  there  is  nothing  definite;  there  would  be  no 
real  assurance  to  the  producers  that  would  cover  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, would  there  ? 

Prof.  Pearson.  Only  as  he  would  depend  upon  those  having 
authority  to  make  the  price  to  put.it  on  that  basis. 

Senator  Gronna.  Then  as  1  have  interrupted  you,  may  I  ask 
another  question  ?  You  ^tid  a  moment  ago  that  it  was  your  belief 
that  there  would  not  be  an  overproduction.  Suppose  the  war  were 
to  end  within  the  next  30  or  60  days,  is  it  not  possible  that  there 
might  be  overproduction  in  this  country? 

Prof.  Pearson.  I  think  not,  Senator;  and  Mr.  Hoover  has  men- 
tioned that  there  need  be  no  anxiety  on  that  account,  because  of  the 
great  dearth  of  food  products  in  reserve.  One  of  our  agricultural 
leaders  in  Iowa  has  made  some  extensive  inquiries  and  he  declares 
that  it  would  take  two  glut  years  to  bring  back  normal  conditions 
in  a  large  range  of  our  food  products. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  give  us  his  name,  Doctor  ? 

Prof.  Pearson.  Mr.  E.  H.  Schoentgen. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Germany  and  Austria  would  like  to  eat 
next  year  about  twice  as  much  as  they  eat  now;  England  and  France 
would  like  to  eat  a  good  deal  more  than  they  are  eating  now. 

Prof.  Pearson.  Tnat  is  the  point. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Schoentgen  is  in  tne  wholesale  grocery  business  in  Coun- 
cil Bluffs.  He  is  interested  in  farming  and  he  is  a  very  well  posted 
gentlemen.     He  is  doubtless  known  to  Senator  Kenyon. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  And  how  could  the  close  of  the  war 
effect  very  much  the  demand  upon  this  vear's  food  production  ?  It 
could  not  increase  largely  the  food  production  if  the  war  closed  in 
two  or  three  months  and  the  people  would  all  still  want  to  eat  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  it  closed  tnis  week  they  could  not  do  very 
much. 

Senator  Gronna.  There  is  the  great  difference.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  waste,  of  course,  connected  with  the  war  which  there  is  not 
in  times  of  peace.     We  must  admit  that. 
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Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  But  there  is  not  very  much  waste  of 
foodstuffs.    There  is  more  scarcity  of  it,  is  there  not  ? 

Prof.  Pearson.  We  should  not  forget  the  fact  that  if  there  were  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  to-day  it  would  require  months  to  get  the  men 
in  the  Army  back  into  productive  employment.  All  that  time  they 
would  have  to  be  fed,  ot  course. 

Senator  Gronna.  We  have  some  reports  that,  in  England  they 
have  increased  the  acreage  of  all  kinds  of  cereals.  They  are  produc- 
ing more  than  they ,  have  ever  produced1  before.  We  also  have 
reports  that  in  Germany  they  are  producing  more  and  did  produce 
more  last  year  than  they  ever  did  in  the  history  of  their  country, 
while  the  war  was  going  on. 

Prof.  Pearson,  i  do  not  know  how  much  weight  to  give  to  reports 
that  come  to  me.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  great  efforts  to 
increase  production  in  Germany  largely  through  the  labor  of  women 
in  the  fields  have  been  disappointing.  Although  the  women  of  Ger- 
many have  always  been  accustomed  to  doing  much  work  in  the 
fields,  when  they  attempted  to  carry  the  whole  burden  which  they 
have  been  trying  to  do  in  some  sections  they  have  not  succeeded  in 
getting  the  yield  they  hoped  to  get. 

The  Chairman.  I  noted  that  the  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture in  Rome  predicts  there  will  be  a  shortage  in  the  world's  pros- 
pective production  of  wheat  this  year  of  150,000,000  bushels.  Have 
you  examined  their  reports  ?         . 

Prof.  Pearson.  I  have  only  seen  their  reports,  Senator,  and  I 
have  not  attempted  to  check  them  up. 

Senator  Gronna.  If  I  may  be  pardoned  for  asking  another  ques- 
tion, Prof.  Pearson  is  representing  the  department  here  as  I  under- 
stand it?  It  is  important  to  know  what  the  prices  of  the  product 
will  be.  Of  course,  it  is  too  late  to  affect  the  acreage  of  a  number  of 
cereals,  such  as  wheat.  The  time  has  gonfe  by  for  the  increased 
acreages  of  wheat  this  year.  But  we  might  supply  substitutes;  we 
might  raise  more  potatoes,  more  vegetables  ? 

Prof.  Pearson.  And  more  corn. 

Senator  Gronna.  We  can  also  raise  more  rye,  more  oats,  barley, 
and  all  those  cereals  may  be  used  for  bread.  What  would  you  con- 
sider would  be  a  fair  minimum  price  for,  say,  wheat  ? 

Prof.  Pearson.  I  think,  Senator,  that  that  should  be  determined 
from  an  average  price  of  wheat  in  recent  years,  with  a  reasonable 
addition  for.  the  increased  cost  by  labor.  I  believe  that  should  be 
carefully  studied. 

Senator  Gronna.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  safe,  then,  to  assume 
that  the  minimum  would  be  not  less  than  the  average  price  for  say 
a  number  of  yeara,  with  the  added  increase  of  cost  on  account  of  the 
high  price  of  labor? 

Prof.  Pearson.  I  should  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  other  crops,  like  potatoes  and  beans,  the 
cost  of  seed  would  undoubtedly  figure  in  the  price. 

Senator  Gronna.  Yes. 

Prof.  Pearson.  Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  concede  that  there  is  a 
great  shortage  of  food  supply,  then  of  course  the  recommendations 
of  the  Secrerary  of  Agriculture  are  all  directly  to  the  point,  and  I 
want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  one  day  now  in  this  springtime  is 
worth  as  much  as  from  a  week  to  a  month  later  in  the  season  in  get- 
ting results  from  any  additional  efforts  that  are  to  be  inaugurated. 
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The  Chairman.  A  month  is  a  year,  practically,  now? 

Prof.  Pearson.  Yes.  The  Secretary  has  it  in  mind  to  start  a  very 
comprehensive  campaign,  making  no  experiments  but  giving  empha- 
sis to  those  things  which  we  now  well  understand,  both  in  increasing 
production  and  in  reducing  wastes;  and  it  is  important  that  any  such 
work  should  be  started  without  delay.  Senator  Gronna  has  pointed 
out  what  may  be  done  later  in  the  season.  Just  in  gardening  alone, 
Senator,  there  is  discussion  of  a  plan  to  bring  a  special  drive  for  late 
gardens.  It  is  a  relatively  small  item,  but  it  means  a  great  deal. 
Along  in  July  cabbage  for  sauerkraut  and  sweet  corn  for  drying  can 
be  put  in.  Turnips  may  be  planted  and  tomatoes  may  be  started 
as  late  as  that,  and  those  efforts  on  top  of  everything  else  that  is  done 
now  will,  without  question,  bring  very  large  results;  and  We  have 
not  yet  come  to  the  time  of  the  year  when  we  need  to  do  our  hard- 
est and. best  work  against  many  of  the  pests  and  fungus  diseases  that 
are  responsible  for  reducing  our  yields  very  largely,  although  we 
ought  to  get  that  kind  of  work  under  way  now. 

I  think  I  ought  not  to  take  more  of  your  time.     x 

The  Chairman.  There  are  one  or  two  questions  I  want  to  ask  you 
in  regard  to  the  minimum  prices.  I  assume  in  the  price  situation, 
where  the  mininium  price  figures  would  be  based  on  the  average  price 
for  a  number  of  years,  plus  the  increased  cost  of  labor  and  seed,  yet 
it  seems  to  me — and  I  want  to  get  your  view  about  it,  because  this 
is  a  novel  question  for  us  all — that  the  minimum  price  ought  not  to 
apply  to  the  farmers'  production  unless  the  quantity  of  foodstuffs 
prodticed  this  year  exceeded  the  amount  produced  last  year.  The 
purpose  of  this  minimum  price  is  to  tempt  new  and  additional  produc- 
tion. We  produced  2,600,000,000  bushels  of  corn  last  year.  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  why  we  should  guarantee  a  minimum  price  on  the 
ordinary  production,  because  they  are  going  to  produce  tnat  anyhow, 
and  they  have  to  take  "-pot  luck  under  economic  laws  as  to  what  the 
price  will  be.  It  is  the  additional  production  that  we  are  trying  to 
encourage,  and  on  that  the  minimum  price  ought  to  be  guaranteed. 
I  have  not  thought  this  out  sufficiently  to  tell  whether  we  could  do 
that  or  not,  whether  we  could  limit  it  to  the  basis  of  increased  produc- 
tion or  not,  or  whether  that  would  react  on  the  price  of  commodities 
in  the  hands  of  others.  But  of  course  the  man  who  produced  an 
extraordinary  amount  this  year  would  have  probably  to  be  guaran- 
teed a  minimum  price  on  his  whole  production,  otherwise  on  the  ordi- 
nary amount  he  produced  he  would  be  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the 
increased  production.  If  you  have  not  thought  on  that  phase  of  the 
matter,  I  wish  you  would  do  so  and  we  will  take  your  view  later; 
and  I  want  the  Senators  to  consider  that,  too. 

Prof.  Pearson.  I  want  to  think  that  over,  Senator,  but  it  seems 
to  me  you  have  answered  it  correctly  yourself.  Any  surplus  over 
last  year  would  effect  the  price  of  the  entire  quantity.  I  believe 
that  that  is  the  answer  in  a  word,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  think  of  that 
further  and  perhaps  speak  later. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Doctor,  do  you  know  what  has  been  the 
average  price  of  corn  for  the  past  12  months? 

Prof.  Pearson.  No,  Senator;  I  have  not  it  in  mind. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  About  what  has  it  averaged  in  Iowa, 
do  you  know  approximately  ? 
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Prof.  Pearson.  For  12  months?     I  would  hardly  like  to  give  you 
that  offhand.    The  price  has  been  going  up  steadily. 

Senat6r  Smith  of  Georgia.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  now? 

Prof.  Pearson.  Not  for  the  last  few  days.     It  has  been  up   to 
$1.20  and  $1.30. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  That  is  in  Iowa? 

Prof.  Pearson.  Yes. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  So  that  means  in  the  East,  of  course, 
plus  the  transportation  and  the  profits  of  the  handling  ? 
1   Prof.  Pearson.  White.com  has  been  up  to  $1.40  in  the  last  week. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  going  up  so  fast  there  has  not  been 
any  average,  has  there  ? 

rrof .  Pearson.  I  do  not  remember  now  when  those  rises  were  in 
effect. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  I  think  it  is  $1.50  in  Georgia  or  higher. 

Prof.  Pearson.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  unexampled,  at  any  rate. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Do  you  know  what  it  sells  at  in  Georgia, 
Mr.  Stockbridge  ? 

Mr.  Stockbridge.  $1.40. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions  that  Senators  would  like 
to  ask  the  Professor  ? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Corn  was  $1.60  in  New  York  yesterday. 

Professor  Pearson.  May  corn  is  quoted  at  $1.39  in  Chicago  in  the 
morning  paper. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  simply  want  to  add  a  word  to  what  I  said  just 
now.  In  my  State  we  are  going  to  raise  a  great  deal  more  of  rye  than 
we  ever  did  before.  We  are  going  to  raise  probably  200  per  cent  more 
than  we  ever  raised  heretofore,  and  that  will  in  a  way  help  out  the 
shortage  of  the  winter  wheat  crop.;  and  I  think  that  is  true  in  Minne- 
sota and  probably  South  Dakota.  I  know  in  the  northern  part  of 
South  Dakota  they  will  raise  a  good  deal  more  rye  than  they  did  last 
year.    Of  course,  we  are  planting  more  wheat  this  year  than  we  ever 

flanted  before.  We  are  not  trying  to  limit  production  in  my  State, 
can  speak  for  my  State,  because  I  have  taken  the  matter  up  with  the 
State  authorities,  and  we  are  planting  more  grain  than  we  ever 
planted  before  in  the  history  of  our  State. 

Prof.  Pearson.  I  think  many  hopes  are  based  on  the  Senator's 
State  and  the  other  Northern  States  where  they  have  had  a  good 
winter;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  question  whether  their  condition 
will  not  be  more  than  offset  by  the  unusually  bad  conditions  in  other 
States,  where  wheat  is  less  than  50  per  cent.  In  Kansas,  I  am  told 
by  President  Waters  of  the  Agricultural  College,  they  are  planting 
this  year  only  50,000  acres  of  potatoes  instead  of  the  normal  area  of 
70,000,  largely  because  of  the  increased  price  of  seed. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  of  seed  is  almost  prohibitive. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  hear  from  Prof.  Weld. 
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STATEMENT  OF  PROF.  L.  D.  H.  WELD,  PBOFESSOS  OF  BUSI- 
NESS ADMINISTRATION,  SHEFFIELD  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL, 
YAXE  UNIVEESITY. 

The  Chairman.  Kindly  state  your  full  name  and  address. 

Prof.  Weld.  L.  D.  H.  Weld,  professor  of  business  administration, 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale  University. 

The  Chairman.  Professor,  you  have  written  the  work  on  the  Mar- 
keting of  Farm  Products  ? 

Prof.  Weld.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  read  that  with  a  good  deal  of  interest. 

Prof.  Weld.  Thank  you.  I  made  my  studies  of  marketing  farm 
products  while  I  was  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  I  have  been 
at  Yale  now  the  second  year.  I  am  still  doing  research  work  in 
marketing  and  getting  perhaps  more  into  manufactures,  etc.,  and 
keeping  up  the  work  in  farm  products  also. 

The  Chairman.  Professor,  we  are  considering  in  a  general  way  the 
production,  conservation,  distribution,  and  marketing  of  farm 
products  with  respect  to  the  present  emergency  and  the  prospective 
shortage  of  food  stuffs,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  you  discuss  the 
situation  generallyin  your  own  way. 

Prof.  Weld.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  so  very  definite 
or  specific.  However,  I  have  made  a  little  outline  of  facts  that 
might  be  interesting  to  take  up.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  whote  question  can  be  divided  into  three  groups  of  questions: 
First,  those  having  to  do  with  production;  and,  secona,  those  having 
to  do  with  the  marketing  or  distribution;  and,  third,  those  having 
to  do  with  consumption.  Foreign  countries  have  legislated  along 
some  of  those  lines;  for  example,  on  the  matter  of  production  we 
have  the  problem  of  encouraging  greater  acreage,  and  this  matter 
of  guaranteeing  minimum  prices,  the  matter  of  provision  of  seed, 
financing,  and  the  insect  control.  All  those  things  have  to  do  with 
the  production  of  farm  products.  I  do  not  know  that  I  want  to  go 
into  those  different  phases  of  production  to  any  extent.  I  am  not 
primarily  a  production  man,  but  a  word  on  that  matter  of  minimum 
prices  would  be  in  order. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you  on  that. 

Prof.  Weld.  If  we  are  sure  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  shortage 
this  year,  that  not  enough  crops  are  being  planted,  I  am  not  sure  but 
what  it  would  be  well  for  us  perhaps  to  guarantee  minimum  prices 
on  a  few  commodities.  That,  however,  is  a  pretty  radical  step.  On 
the  other  hand  it  has  got  to  be  decided  right  away.  As  Senator 
Gronna  says,  the  time  has  already  gone  by  to  do  any  good  in  regard 
to  wheat. 

As  for  deciding  what  a  minimum  price  should  be,  I  think  the  sug- 
gestion was  made  that  the  average  price  for  the  last  two  years  would 
furnish  the  basis,  but  I  think  that  we  could  be  more  liberal  than  that — 
that  is,  we  could  be  governed  more  by  market  prices  at  present  than 
the  cost  of  production  in  the  past.  I  see  that  in  Canada,  where  they 
are  undertaking  to  put  this  into  effect  for  wheat,  that  the  price  was 
established  by,  I  think,  a  special  council  that  has  been  created  in 
this  connection.  The  agriculturalists  of  the  northwest  have  objected 
that  the  price  is  too  low.  I  do  not  remember  exactly  what  the  price 
is,  but  I  think  it  is  $1.25  a  bushel,  and  whether  that  is  based  on  the 
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Winnipeg  or  on  the  farm  price  I  do  not  know.     I  see  that  the  July 
price  for  wheat  in  Chicago  is  something  like  $1.80  or  11.90. 

In  other  words,  discounting,  of  course,  ttye  arrival  of  part  of  the 
new  crop,  I  believe  that  it  would  be  perfectly  safe  if  prices  were  to  be 
guaranteed  to  go  considerably  above  any  estimate  of  actual  cost  of 
production.  It  would  not  be  effectual  unless  we  did  that.  It  would 
also  be  necessary,  I  think,  to  do  as  England  has  been  doing,  guarantee 
that  price  for  at  least  a  year,  so  as  to  overcome  the  objection  of  a  pos- 
sible peace;  and  I  believe  myself  that  the  price  will  not  fall  neces- 
sarily with  peace,  even  if  it  comes,  but  at  the  same  time  it  should  be 
just  a  guaranty  as  a  precaution,  so  that  the  farmers  will  not  be 
frightened.  I  believe  that  England  is  guaranteeing  the  prices  for 
wheat  for  five  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  price  is,  Professor? 

Prof.  Weld.  In  England  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  sir. 

Prof  .Weld.  I  think  I  have  that  here  if  I  can  find  it.  It  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $1.75  or  $1.80  a  bushel,  and  just  what  the  basis 
of  that  is,  whether  it  is  Liverpool  price  or  whether  it  is  the  farm  price, 
I  do  not  know.  The  wheat  is  60  shillings,  $14.60,  per  quarter  of 
504  pounds,  which  figures  out  about  $1.80  a  bushel.  That  does  not 
look  particularly  high  for  the  English  price,  considering  our  price  of 
$2.30  at  present. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  that  price  is  guaranteed  for  five  years  ? 

Prof.  Weld.  I  am  not  sure  whether  that  price  is  guaranteed  for 
five  years.  I  think  the  price  falls  in  subsequent  yeats;  that  is,  the 
price  for  this  year  anyway.  The  following  prices  are  for  wheat, 
oats,  and  potatoes  and  for  1917  crop,  and  I  think  for  1918  it  is  a  lower 
price. 

Senator  Gronna.  Will  you  kindly  state  the  price  in  the  English 
terms? 

Prof.  Weld.  The  wheat  is  60  shillings,  or  $14.60,  per  quarter  of  504 
pounds,  which  would  be  about  8J  pounds,  which  would  figure  out 
about  $1.75,  I  think;  and  oats  has  a  guaranteed  price  of  38  shillings, 
or  $9.25,  per  quarter  of  336  pounds.  I  have  not  figured  that  out; 
Could  you  delegate  somebody  to  do  that  ? 

Senator  Brady.  It  has  been  figured  out  so  that  you  are  satisfied 
of  the  price  of  $1 .75  cents  on  wheat  ? 

Prof.  Weld.  Yes. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Professor,  could  you  not  figure  that 
out  for  us  and  have  it  in  to  be  put  in  the  record,  and  bring  it  down  to 
bushels  and  dollars  and  cents,  so  that  we  will  have  it  for  reference,  as 
a  part  of  your  statemeiit  ? 

(The  following  statement  was  subsequently  submitted  by  Prof. 
Weld  and  is  here  printed  in  full  as  follows: 

Prices  guaranteed  to  English  producers  by  the  British  Government  for  the  year  1017: 
Commodity  per  bushel — 

Wheat $1.75 

Oats 88 

Potatoes  (for  delivery  before  Jan.  31) 75 

Potatoes  (for  delivery  during  Febuary  and  March) 78 

Potatoes  (for  delivery  after  March) 84 
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Prof.  Weld.  I  am  taking  this  from  the  monthly  publication 
Review  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Professor,  did  they  have  that  guaranty  for 
crops  last  year  ? 

Prof.  Weld.  No,  sir.  I  believe  it  was  provided  for  in  a  law  last 
fall  and  has  only  been  put  into  effect  within  the  last  three  months. 

Serator  Kenton.  Do  you  kr  ow  of  arjy  ir. star  ces  where  they  have 
had  this  mix  imum  guarantee  ard  where  the  prices  have  run  above 
the  guarantee? 

Prof.  Weld.  I  do  rot.  You  know  in  Frarce  less  legislation  has 
been  necessary  than  in  Erglard.  It  seemed  to  me  very  remarkable 
that  France  has  been  able  to  get  along  with  so  little  legislation  of 
that  kird. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  prices  been  guaranteed  in   Frarce? 

Prof.  Weld.  I  am  rot  sure;  I  do  not  think  that  they  have. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  about  Germany  ? 

Prof.  Weld.  I  do  not  kxow  about  Genftany.  Of  course,  our  infor- 
mation from  Germany  is  pretty  meager. 

On  potatoes,  in  not  less  than  6-ton  lots,  f .  o.  b. — I  do  r.  ot  know 
whether  that  means  f.  o..  b.  shippirg  point  of  what — at  any  rate 
the  price  is  $27.98  per  ton,  and  that  is  for  delivery  from  September 
15  to  January  31 ;  $29.20,  a  higher  price  per  ton,  for  delivery  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  ard  $31.63  for  delivery  the  remair  der  of  the  season. 
In  other  words  it  is  encouraging  the  holding  of  potatoes.  They  are 
guaranteed  a  higher  price  as  the  season  advances. 

The  Chaikman.  Have  you  got  that  reduced  to  bushels  ? 

Prof.  Weld.  No,  I  have  not,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date  of  that  bulletin  you  are  reading 
from,  Professor? 

Prof.  Weld.  It  is  the  March  issue  of  the  Monthly  Review  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Senator  Nobris.  Those  are  the  only  products  they  have  guaranteed 
prices  on?  * 

Prof.  Weld.  As  I  understand  it,  although  I  am  not  absolutely  sure, 
that  my  information  is  complete  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  bulletin  issued  by  our  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  or  that  of  the  British  ? 

Prof.  Weld.  By  our  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  United  States 
Department  of  Labor. 

Here  is  another  statement  I  have  of  that  guarantee  in  England, 
which  shows  lower  for  1918  and  1919,  and  still  lower  for  1920,  1921, 
and  1922.  It  is  not  a  definite  statement,  but  I  think  I  could  get  that 
in  detail,  ifyou  want  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  They  did  not  find  the  necessity  for  the  legisla- 
tion until  the  war  had  been  in  progress  for  several  years  ? 

Prof.  Weld.  No.  We  had  the-  largest  crops  we  ever  had  in  1915, 
and  prices  did  not  go  up  abnormally  at  all  in  the  United  States,  and 
we  had  a  good  deal  for  export,  and  I  believe  that  Canada  had  a  very 
remarkable  wheat  crop,  and  it  was  not  until  the  1916  crops  were 
found  to  be  short — many  of  the  important  crops,  in  fact,  in  many 
parts  of  the  world — that  this  problem  of  food  shortage  has  really 
coxne  up  within  the  last  few  months. 
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As  for  your  suggestion,  Senator  Gore,  that  if  this  minimum  price 
were  to  be  put  into  effect  it  would  be  only  on  the  increase  of  produc- 
tion, I  thint  there  is 

Senator  Gore  (interposing).  I  would  modify  that  to  this  extent, 
that  the  farmer  who  produced  the  increased  quantity  would  have  to 
be  guaranteed  an  increase  on  his  whole  production.  That  only 
occurred  to  me,  and  I  have  not  worked  it  out  m  my  own  mind. 

Prof.  Weld.  The  difficulty  in  getting  at  that  vould  be  that  you 
could  not  tell  what  the  production  would  be — that  is,  he  might  plant 
50  additional  acres  of  corn  and  then  find  that  his  total  production 
might  be  smaller  than  the  year  before.  If  you  could  put  it  on  the 
acreage  basis  that  would  be  a  possibly  better  way. 

The  Chairman.  The  trouble  about  adopting  the  acreage  basis  is 
that  we  are  trying  to  promote  intensive  agriculture,  and  the  acreage 
basis  probably  would  not  encourage  that. 

Prof.  Weld.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  a  great  deal  about  agri- 
culture, but  if  we  can  mobilize  our  farm  labor,  I  think  it  is  more  a 
matter  of  increased  acreage  for  the  time  being. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  any  suggestions 
you  have  to  make  in  regard  to  that  point. 

Prof.  Weld.  My  only  point  is  that  on  that  particular  matter  that  I 
am  afraid  it  would  be  pretty  hard  to  get  at — that  is,  on  the  increased 
production.  There  might  not  be  any  increase  of  production  even 
though  more  acres  were  planted.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  a 
mighty  difficult  thing  to  get  at,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  that  with  the 
big  areas  to  be  taken  into  consideration  that  if  the  minimum  price 
were  to  be  put  into  effect  at  all  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  unworkable 
on  either  basis. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  difficulties. 

Prof.  Weld.  But  theoretically,  if  it  could  be  worked  out,  it  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  a  good  basis. 

If  you  do  not  mind,  I  will  drop  that  subject  of  production,  and 
take  up  the  matter  of  distribution,  the  marketing  end,  in  which  I  am 
the  most  interested  and  about  which  I  know  most  about,  perhaps. 
There  are  a  number  of  questions  that  come  up  in  connection  with  the 
marketing  fend.  The  one  that  we  hear  a  good  deal  of  is  the  question 
of  fixing  maximum  prices.  I  would  judge  from  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  fact  that  that  has  not  been  brought 
up  here,  that  the  question  of  maximum  prices  is  not  being  seriously 
considered. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  hands  of  the  dealers,  it  is,  Professor,  but 
not  in  the  hands  of  the  producers. 

Prof.  Weld.  Of  course,  that  is  where  it  would  have  to  be  fixed, 
in  the  hands  of  the  dealers. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  would  be  an  inevitable  reaction  on  the 
prices  in  the  hands  of  the  producer. 

Prof.  Weld.  It  would  be  very  likely  that  it  would  have  a  reaction. 
Personally,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  maximum  price  will  be  nec- 
essary, and  we  must  further  consider  that  if  we  do  ever  come  to  set- 
ting maximum  prices  it  means  that  we  have  got  to  control  consump- 
tion; that  is,  if  you  fix  a  maximum  price  at  a  lower  point  than  the 
market  would  take  the  price  through  natural  forces;  it  means  that 
the  supply  is  going  to  be  used  up  more  rapidly  than  otherwise  it 
would  be  used  up,  and  that  a  necessary  corollary  of  a  maximum 
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price  is  a  control  of  the  quantity  as  sold,  unless  you  are  going  to 
sell  it  all  out  at  once  and  not  have  any  left. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  time  will  come  when  we  shall  need  to 
do  that.  Even  in  France,  that  has  been  done  only  with  wheat  and 
bread  and  sugar,  as  I  understand  it,  and,  in  fact,  only  with  sugar 
recently.  Of  course,  that  is  a  product  that  the  Frencn  production 
of  has  fallen  off  considerably,  and  they  had  to  rely  largely  on  foreign 
sources. 

The  matter  of  collecting  market  information,  such  as  the  Office  of 
Markets  is  doing  for  a.  few  commodities,  could  well  be  extended, 
not  entirely  for  the  purpose  that  a  great  many  people  have  in  mind, 
however;  tnat  is,  you  know  the  Office  of  Markets  through  its  market 
news  service  has  gone  out  in  the  production  regions  for  tomatoes 
and  strawberries  and  cantaloupes  and  two  or  three  other  commodi- 
ties, and  they  have  extended  it  to  live  stock  now,  to  the  reporting  of 
shipments  from  local  points  and  the  receipts  in  market  centers  and 
market  prices,  etc.  I  think  that  information  ought  to  be  collected 
for  as  many  commodities  as  possible,  mainly  as  a  gauge  of  market 
conditions,  so  as  to  arrive-  at  well-adjusted,  accurate  market  prices, 
and  partially  to  see  that  the  distribution  among  the  different  markets 
is  as  equitable  as  may  be.  That  point,  however,  I  think  has  been 
very  largely  exaggerated.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  the 
distribution  between  different  markets  is  extremely  faulty.  I  have 
rather  come  to  the  conclusion  that  at  least  for  the  great  staple  com- 
modities the  distribution  among  the  different  markets  is  balanced  very 
nicely.  Of  course,  when  it  comes  to  such  things  as  grains,  butter 
and  eggs  and  poultry,  the  distribution  among  the  different  markets 
is  adjusted  very  nicely  indeed.  As  to  those  you  do  not  have  recur- 
rent gluts  and  scarcity;  in  the  case  of  peaches,  cantaloupes,  and  so 
forth,  you  do  have  that  condition  sometimes. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  case  of  perishables  ? 

Prof.  Weld.  In  the  most  preishable  products,  but  even  in  those 
products  you  generally  find  when*  there  is  a  glut  or  scarcity  that 
there  is  a  corresponding  glut  or  scarcity  over  in  Baltimore,  New  York, 
or  out  in  Chicago.  Of  course,  that  is  not  true  absolutely.*  But  I 
know  that  the  Office  of  Markets  in  these  studies  which  it  has  been 
making  has  found  very  few  cases  where  there  has  been  a  glut  at  one 
time  in  one  city  and  a  scarcity  in  another  city  at  exactly  the  same 
time.  You  know  the  wholesale  dealers  are  wiring  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  every  minute  of  the  day,  tracing  their  snipmente.  A  great 
deal  oi  the  stuff  is  consigned,  say,  to  the  Potomac  Yards,  to  be 
reconsigned  to  the  market  that  is  most  in  need  for  those  goods,  and 
as  the  result  of  that  shifting  of  goods  on  their  way  to  market  and  the 
telegraphic  information  received  by  dealers  all  the  time  keeping  in 
touch  with  each  other  in  different  markets,  the  distribution  is  much 
more  nearly  perfect  than  is  generally  assumed.  However,  this 
market  news  service,  if  it  could  be  extended  to  other  commodities 
would  bring,  about  an  even  more  perfect  adjustment  and  would  cause 
a  better  knowledge  of  what  the. market  conditions  are. 

In  this  matter  of  marketing,  I  think  that  it  is  worth  while  for  me  to. 
speak  on  speculation  for  a  minute,  because  I  believe  that  it  is  very 
essential  that  we  understand  thoroughly  just  what  speculation  is  and 
what  the  functions  and  value  of  speculation  are.     I  believe  that  too 
many  people  have  an  altogether  wrong  conception  of  " speculation/ ' 
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Now,  by  "speculation"  I  am  not  referring  merely  to  dealing  in 
futures  in  grain  and  cotton,  but  to  speculation  in  practically  all  farm 
products.  Unfortunately,  most  of  our  farm  products  are  raised  in  a 
comparatively  short  season.  I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that 
it  is  a  good  plan  for  those  goods  to  be  distributed  as  evenly  through 
the  year  as  possible,  rather  than  use  them  all  when  they  are  pro- 
duced., If  they  are  going  to  be  saved  up  and  distributed  through 
the  year,  somebody  has  got  to  hold  those  goods;  somebody  has  got 
to  keep  capital  tied  up  in  them;  somebody  has  got  to  assume  the 
risk  from  the  fluctuation  in  price.  Sometimes  the  priced  go  up,  and 
sometimes  the  prices  go  down.  The  one  who  holds  the  goods  may 
be  the  farmer.  On  January  1  this  year  75  per  cent  of  the  potato 
holdings  were  still  in  the  farmers'  nands,  or  approximately  that. 
Somebody  has  got  to  hold  the  goods,  and  it  may  be  the  farmer,  it 
may  be  the  dealer,  and  it  may  be  the  consumer.  The  consumer 
speculates  if  he  buys  up  20  bushels  of  potatoes  in  the  fall. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Whoever  that  is,  they  are  in  a  sense 
speculating  on  the  f uture  1 

Prof.  Weld*  Absolutely  a  speculator,  because  he  is  running  the 
risk  of  a  fluctuation  in  price  in  the  future.  That  is  what  specula- 
tion is. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  It  would  be  foolish  to  hold  unless  he 
looked  for  a  better  price  ? 

Prof.  Weld.  Certainly.     He  hopes  the  price  will  go  up. 

I  can  show  you  figures,  although  I  haven't  brought  them  here — 
for  example,  in  the  egg  market.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  have  some  in  my 
book  that  you  referred  to  indicating  that  some  years  the  egg  specu- 
lators lost  money;  other  years  they  made  money;  year  in  and  year 
out  their  average  profits,  I  think,  have  been  no  more  than  is  justified, 
considering  the  risk  they  run.  In  the  case  of  potatoes  I  made  some 
curves  lately  tracing  the  monthly  prices  of  potatoes  in  the  last  10 
years,  and  beginning  with  September  twice  in  each  year  there  were 

{'ust  as  many  years  where  the  price  level  beyond  September  and  Octo- 
>er  was  below  the  September  and  October  price  as  there  were  years 
when  it  went  up.  In  other  words,  whoever  held  potatoes  in  half  of 
the  last  10  years  lost  money  by  so  doing;  that  is,  they  would  have 
made  more  money  by  selling  them  out  in  the  fall.  Therefore  those 
who  assume  that  speculative  function  of  holding  in  as  many  cases 
lose  money  as  they  make  money.  Of  course,  this  year  whoever 
bought  up  potatoes  last  fall  made  a  lot  of  money.  Whoever  bought 
up  eggs  last  May  and  June  made  a  lot  of  money.  One  trouble  with 
the  potato  market,  however,  this  year  was  that  there  was  not  enough 
speculation.  Those  who  bought  up  potatoes  sold  them  out  at  too 
low  a  price  last  fall,  and  as  a  result  tne  supply  is  practically  exhausted. 

Senator  Gronna.  Professor,  may  I  ask  you  a  question  there  ? 

Prof.  Weld.  Yes. 

Senator  Gronna.  In  stating  that  75  per  cent  of  the  potatoes  were 
held  by  the  farmers  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  is  it  not  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  potatoes  that  were  held  were  just  enough  for  their 
own  consumption  and  for  seed  ? 

Prof.  Weld.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  know  that  is  true  in  my  State.  I  want  to  state 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  as  far  as  my  State  is  concerned. 

Prof.  Weld.  Of  course,  the  amount  held  by  the  farmers  for  their 
own  consumption  and  seed  purposes  is  in  that  total. 
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Senator  Gronna.  I  do  not  know  what  the  condition  was  in  the  East. 

Prof.  Weld.  In  Maine  it  was  about  the  same  as  last  year,  and 
Maine  did  have  a  surplus. 

Senator  Smith  of  .Georgia.  You  said  75  per  cent  of  the  potatoes 
were  held  by  the  farmers  on  January  1.  You  do  not  mean  75  per 
cent  of  the  production  of  last  year's  crop  ? 

Prof.  Weld.  No;  75  per  cent  of  the  visible  stocks,  or  the  stocks 
possible  to  find  out  about. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  The  visible  supply  ? 

Prof.  Weld.  Yes;  and  in  19  Northern  States,  too,  which,  of  course, 
would  have  most  of  the  potatoes.  That  is  taken  from  a  Monthly 
Crop  Reporter. 

Senator  Brady.  You  mean,- Professor,  75  per  cent  of  the  visible 
stocks  on  January  1,  1917? 

Prof.  Weld.  Yes;  of  the  stocks  in  dealers'  and  farmers'  hands  as 
given  us  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Senator  Brady.  Not  of  the  entire  crop  ? 

Prof.  Weld.  Not  of  the  entire  original  crop;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  Would  that  not  include  practically  the  entire 
crop  ? 

Prof.  Weld.  It  has  been  consumed;  eaten  up. 

Senator  Norris.  You  mean  that  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  crop  ? 

Prof.  Weld.  I  wish  I  had  those  figures  here.  This  year  1  think 
there  was  something  like  30  or  35  per  cent  of  the  crop  left  on  Jan- 
uary 1. 

Senator  Norris.  You  mean  it  was  all  eaten  up  ? 

Prof.  Weld.  All  but  about  35  per  cent,  and  tnat  is  35  per  cent  of 
a  smaller  production  than  we  had  had  for  10  years. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  You  mean  all  eaten  up  or  else  in  the  cellars 
of  the  consumers  ? 

Prof.  Weld.  Purchased  by  consumers  and  dealers.. 

Senator  Gronna.  The  reason  I  interrupted  you  was  because  it 
might  be  thought  from  your  statement  that  this  entire  potato  crop 
was  held  by  the  farmers,' when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not. 

Prof.  Weld.  It  is  perfectly  legitimate  for  the  farmer  to  hold  as 
well  as  anybody  else. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  know,  but  potatoes  were  being  sold  right  along 
just  the  same  as  any  other  year,  but  the  production  was  smaller  in 
the  Northwest. 

Prof.  Weld.  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  had  all  about 
half  crops. 

Senator  Gronna.  Yes;  and  in  some  States  we  had  less  than  half 
a  crop.  We  had  about  one-third  crop;  and  the  fact  is  it  was  held  in 
the  hands  of  the  consumers.     That  would  be  a  correct  statement. 

Prof.  Weld.  You  see,  the  point  I  am  driving  at  is  that  on  these 
goods  that  have  to  be  held  the  price  has  got  to  be  kept  up  high 
enough,  for  example,  on  potatoes  in  the  fall,  if  you  want  to  make 
them  last  out,  if  you  put  the  price  low  they  will  be  used  up  and  the 
price  will  go  up  just  as  has  occurred  with  reference  to  potatoes  this 
year.  The  same  thing  happened  to  a  certain  extent  in  eggs;  and  eggs 
present  an  extremely  interesting  problem  at  this  very  mmute.  Eggs 
generally  go  into  storage  in  April,  May,  and  June.  For  the  last  ten 
years  they  have  gone  in  at  prices  varying  from  18  to  21  cents.  Last 
year  the  price  at  this  time  of  year  kept  up  to  24  and  25  cents,  and  the 
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egg  speculators,  egg  dealers  who  had  eggs  in  storage,  were  scared  at 
the  high  price  and  aid  not  put  so  many  away  as  usual,  and  on  account 
of.  the  great  demand  for  eggs,  due  to  prosperity,  people  were  able  to 
buy  eggs  and  more  were  used  even  at  the  higher  price  as  they  came  in. 
The  egg  production  was  just  as  big  as  it  has  ever  been  and  larger, 
but  the  price  was  high  during  the  storage  season  and  too  few  were 

Eiit  away.  As  a  result  when  we  came  to  January  and  February  we 
ad  the  highest  prices  we  ever  had  on  storage  eggs.  There,  again, 
the  price*  was  not  kept  quite  high  enough  in  October  and  November 
to  make  the  supply  last  out  at  an  even  price  level.  This  year  I  am 
afraid  it  is  going  to  be  still  worse.  So  far  the  egg  marketings  have 
been  light,  due  to  backward  seasons  in  certain  parts  of  the  country. 
To-day  the  price  of  fresh  western  eggs  in  New  x  ork  is  around  32,  33, 
and  34  cents.  It  is  more  than  10  cents  higher  than  speculators  are 
used  to  paying  for  their  eggs  in  April,  and  I  am  very  much  afraid 
that  there  will  not  be  enough  put  away  so  that  we  will  have  any  next 
winter. 

I  am  not  sure  that  that  is  anything  worth  while  for  us  to  consider 
seriously.  It  may  not  be  such  a  serious  matter  if  we  have  to  do 
without  eggs  from  July  or  have  to  pay  extremely  high  prices,  but 
there  is  a  possibility.  For  example,  tne  same  principle  of  a  mini- 
mum price  could  be  applied  to  egg  speculation.  Of  course,  it  would 
sound  rather  bad  for  the  Government  to  be  jumping  egg  speculators 
when  there  is  the  feeling  that  there  is  against  speculators,  out  if  the 
Government  should  say:  "Here,  the  price  is  35  cents.  It  will  cost 
you  2\  cents  to  hold  eggs  from  now  until  next  January,  and  we  will 
guarantee  that  you  will  get  37£  or  38  cents  for  the  eggs  next  Jan- 
uary," and  I  am  sure  you  would  have  a  good  deal  larger  supply  of 
eggs  go  into  storage. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  do  not  for  a  moment  think  it  would  be 
proper  for  the  Government  to  do  such  a  thing  ? 

rrof.  Weld.  No;  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be,  and  yet  it  would  be 
just  exactly  as  feasible  economically  and  be  just  as  important. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  egg  men  themselves  would  not  sell  their 
eggs  at  all. 

Prof.  Weld.  They  would  simply  hold  them  for  this  higher  price. 

Of  course,  it  would  increase  the  demand  for  eggs  and  it  would 
put  the  price  up.  Mind  you,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  as  a  practical 
thing  for  the  Government  to  do;  I  do  not  believe  it  would  do  for 
the  Government  to  attempt  it,  but  I  say  there  would  be  just  exactly 
as  much  reason  for  it  as  there  would  be  for  giving  a  minimum  price 
to  the  farmer. 

Senator  Brady.  In  that  case  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  necessary 
to  put  on  a  maximum  as  well  as  a  minimum  price. 

rrof.  Weld.  If  you  were  going  to  have  a  maximum  price  you 
would  have  to  say,  "  You  can  only  have  three  eggs  a  week." 

Senator  Brady!!  That  is  more  than  a  good  many  people  are  getting 
now. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  If  you  reduced  it  to  that  we  had  just 
as  well  let  them  alone. 

Prof.  Weld.  I  think  we  will  have  to  let  that  alone,  but  it  is  an 
exceedingly  interesting  problem  at  this  very  minute,  because  now 
is  the  egg-storage  season  and  the  price  is  away  up,  and  I  am  awfully 
afraid  we  are  going  to  have  a  much  worse  condition  in  eggs  than  we 
have  ever  had  before. 
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Senator  Gronna.  I  think,  Professor,  that  the  producer  of  i&rm 
products  never  fixes  the  price  on  anything,  as  a  rule. 

Prof.  Weld.  Yes,  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  wholesale  dealers 
do  not  fix  the  price  on  anything. 

Senator  Gronna.  Who  fixes  it  ? 

Prof.  Weld.  You  and  I  in  bargaining  together  to  make  an  exchange 
of  goods.  You  consider  what  you  can  buy  eggs  for  from  someone 
else,  and  I  am  considering  what  I  can  sell  to  someone  else  for,  and 
you  and  I  get  together  on  some  price  we  think  the  market  justifies. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  mean  to  say  that  that  applies  altogether  to 
farm  products  1 

Prof.  Weld.  Practically. 

Another  point  in  connection  with  speculation:  The  only  danger 
from  speculation  is  monopoly.  That  is  where  your  dealers  have 
bought  up  eggs,  for  example,  and  stored  them  away.  Then  there  is 
danger  01  manipulation  ii  those  who  have  bought  eggs  have  a  mo- 
nopoly power  to  control  price.  Of  course,  in  the  first  place,  in  con- 
nection with  eggs  the  cola-storage  houses  do  not  own  tne  eggs  at  all. 
They  have  no  control  over  the  price  and  the  length  of  time  they  are 
held.  Hundreds,  even  thousands,  of  individual  dealers  are  the  people 
who  own  the  eggs  and  put  them  away,  hiring  space  in  the  public  cold- 
storageplants.  If  these  hundreds  of  dealers  can  get  together  and 
say,  "We  will  artificially  withhold  eggs  from  the  market  and  put  the 
price  higher  than  it  would  be,  through  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  why,  of  course,  that  is  something  we  would  want, 
to  get  after.  I  think  that  something  of  that  sort  ought  to  be  included 
in  your  general  program.  The  Attorney  General's  Department  will 
undoubtedly  look  out  for  it,  and  the  Ttfade  Commission  also,  but  it  is. 
just  as  well  to  have  some  definite  provision  for  looking  out  for  them. 

Senator  Norris.  Might  I  ask  you  as  to  your  statement  about  the 
cold-storage  people  not  being  interested  ?  Are  there  not  large  estab- 
lishments owning  private  cold-storage  plants  ? 

■  Prof.  Weld.  Yes;  there  are  some.     The  packers  own   hundreds 
and  have  their  own  cold-storage  houses. 

Senator  Norris.  To  what  extent  do  they  figure  in  the  control  of 
the  market  ? 

Prof.  Weld.  I  have  never  seen  any  figures.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  have  ever  given  out  any  as  to  now  much  they  hold,  but 
I  feel  very  safe  in  saying  it  is  a  small  percentage  of  the  total. 

Senator  Norris.  It  is  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  ? 

Prof.  Weld.  Oh,  it  must  be. 

Senator  Norris.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  figures,  but 
I  have  heard  it  stated  in  effect  that  these  very  interests  having 
privately  owned  cold-storage  houses  to  a  great  extent  control  the 
market  of  eggs,  for  instance. 

Prof.  Weld.  As  I  say,  I  have  not  seen  any  figures.  I  do  not  know 
that  any  are  available,  although  I  think  that  could  possibly  be 
obtained  as  to  the  holdings  of  the  two  or  three  big  packers. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  they  not  hold  immense  quantities  of  eggs  ? 

Prof.  Weld.  They  do. 

Senator  Norris.  They  own  the  eggs  in  cold  storage  ? 

Prof.  Weld.  Yes.  You  are  perfectly  right  in  correcting  me  on 
that  point;  that  is,  I  made  too  general  a  statement.     I  still  believe 
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it  is  true  of  the  great  bulk  of  eggs  going  into  storage.  I  should  be 
very  much  surprised  if  the  paclers  control  5  .per  cent  of  the  eggs 
going  into  storage.  The  big  storage  houses  in  New  York  and  Chicago 
are  furnishing  the  Office  of  Markets  monthly  reports;  whether  that 
office  is  getting  reports  from  the  private  warehouses  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Norris.  Referring  to  your  statement  about  the  specula- 
tors' potatoes.  According  to  your  definition,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
mail  who  buys  potatoes  for  his  own  consumption  is  a  speculator  ? 

Prof.  Weld.  He  is,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Senator  Norris.  If  he  buys  more  than  he  is  going  to  use.  Where 
do  you  draw  that  line  ?  If  he  buys  potatoes  enough  to  last  a  week, 
would  he  be  a  speculator? 

Prof.  Weld.  Not  primarily.  There  Would  be  a  possible  danger 
that  thfee  days  from  now  you  would  be  able  to  buy  at  5  cents  a  bushel 
cheaper,  but  there  is  an  element  of  speculation,  we  might  say,  there; 
but  if  you  buy  20  bushels  and  put  them  away  at  $1.50,  you  run  the 
risk  of  the  price  going  down  to  $1.25,  or  down  to  $1  a  bushel,  three  or 
four  months  from  now. 

Senator  Norris.  Of  course  you  would.  The  price  might  change 
before  night.  Even  if  you  only  bought  a  peck,  in  theory,  you  would 
lose  something  if  the  price  went  down  and  gain  something  if  the  price 
went  up.  But  is  it  considered  now  by  experts  like  yourself  that  the 
consumer  of  any  article,  buying  something  for  consumption  only,  not 
for  resale,  something  that  he  needs  himself,  whether  for  a  week  or  for 
a  month  or  for  the  season,  is  a  speculator? 

Prof.  Weld.  He  is  not  generally  thought  of  as  a  speculator,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  speculating  just  as  much  as  anybody  else  is. 
Of  course,  he  buys  in  such  siriall  quantities  that  it  is  unimportant. 

Senator  Norris.  Would  not  that  be  a  kind  of  speculation  ? 

Prof.  Weld.  It  is,  within  certain  limits.  I  am  not  sure  that  on  the 
whole  it  woiild  be  worth  while  to  encourage  consumers  to  buy  in  so 
much  larger  quantities  than  they  buy  now.  I  believe  they  have  gone 
to  the  extreme  in  buying  in  small  quantities,  but  when  it  comes  to 
stocking  up  for  the  winter,  in  the  first  place,  a  good  many  people  who 
need  supplies  most  have  not  enough  money  to  put  into  goods  at  one 
time.  Another  thing,  they  have  no  place  properly  to  keep  tfiem. 
Your  loss  on  potatoes,  on  account  of  putting  them  in  your  own  cellar — 
I  do  not  mean  you  personally,  but  the  average  individual — on  account 
of  deterioration  and  spoilage  would  be  much  greater  than  Where 
handled  by  speculators. 

Senator  Norris.  Take  coal,  now.  Is  it  not  desirable  that  every 
family  shduld  have  enough  coal  to  run  them  thi-ough  the  ifrinter  ? 

Prof.  Weld.  I  think  so.  There  is  a  slight  saving.  Of  course,  you 
can  figure  that  out,  taking  into  account  the  interest  on  the  money  tied 
up  as  you  go  along.  Of  course  a  great  many  people  can  not  afford 
to  buy  their  coal  in  large  quantities. 

Senator  Norris.  I  ktiow;  but  the  person  who  could  as  a  rule, 
would  not  that  bfc  desirable,  for  the  benefit  of  everybody,  and  desirable 
for  the  whole  country  ? 

Prof.  Weld.  I  believe  so.     Yes;  I  believe  it  would. 

Senator  Norris.  Would  there  be  the  same  inducement  now  for  a 
coal  man  to  try  to  speculate  and  get  a  monopoly  if  the  majority  of 
the  people  or  tne  most  of  the  people  had  in  their  own  coal  bins  enough 
coal  to  last  them  ? 
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Prof.  Weld.  No;  I  do  not  know  that  there  would  be.  Of  course, 
I  think  probably  this  winter  the  coal  shortage  and  the  poor  transpor- 
tation of  coal  is  perhaps  about  the  first  time  we  hare  had  any  such 
local  monopolies  of  coal  where  we  have  had  in  a  great  many,  many 
instances  the  price  pushed  up.  But  I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  would 
be  a  good  plan  for  the  people  if  the  people  bought  goods  in  larger 
quantities. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  On  the  whole,  however,  if  every  consumer 
of  coal  in  the  fall  of  the  vear  bought  his  entire  winter  supply  at  one 
time  the  price  would  go  sky-high. 

Prof.  Weld.  It  would  be  a  harder  problem  to  market  it,  of  course, 
and  that  would  apply  only  to  anthracite  coal.  The  steftm  coal  would 
have  to  be  bought  along  from  week  to  week  and  motith  to  month. 
You  could  not  expect  a  manufacturer  to  stock  up  with  enough  coal 
to  last  all  winter. 

The  Chairman.  Professor,  I  have  been  wondering  whether  you  had 
any  suggestion  to  make  about  how  we  could  eliminate  waste  in  the 
way  01  needless  middlemen  and  other  economies  that  might  be 
effected. 

Prof.  Weld.  Of  course,  there  are  a  great  many  things  we  might 
speak  of  in  connection  with  the  marketing  system.  Of  course,  if  you 
have  read  my  book,  you  know  I  hold  a  different  view  from  a  good 
many  people.  I  believe  the  present  organization  of  the  marketing  sys- 
tem has  economic  justification,  and  that  on  the  whole  it  is  much  more 
efficient  than  most  people  think,  and  that  the  wholesale  dealers  who 
are  generally  blamed  for  the  high  cost  of  living  take  out  an  extremely 
small  margin,  considering  the  services  that  they  render.  The  retailer 
takes  a  margin  which  is  equal  to  the  country  shippers  and  the  rail- 
roads and  wholesalers'  margin  combined.  In  other  words,  of  the 
total  spread  between  the  farmer  and  the  consumer,  the  retailer  takes 
one-half,  or  he  takes  as  much  as  all  the  others  combined.  The  wastes 
in  the  marketing  system  are  primarily  more  at  country  shipping 
points,  through  poor  grading  and  often  times  inefficient  handling, 
which  can  be  largely  cured. by  cooperative  shipping  associations, 
and  at  the  other  end  of  the  marketing  chain,  where  there  is  ineffi- 
ciency in  retailing,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  waste  of  perishable  products. 
My  feeling  in  regard  to  the  whole  marketing  system  is  that  there  is 
no  revolutionary  scheme  which  is  going  to  reduce  appreciably  the 
cost  of  marketing,  and  that  the  improvements  can  be  Drought  about 
only  by  tackling,  first,  this  proposition  and  then  that  proposition. 
It  has  got  to  be  a  piecemeal  cure.  There  is  no  cure-all  for  the  mar- 
keting system. 

The  Chairman.  Your  idea,  Professor,  is  to  try  to  correct  the  present 
systefti,  instead  of  trying  to  improvise  a  new  one  ? 

Prof.  Weld.  Yes,  and  curing  the  defects,  and  that  can  only  be  done 
by  studying  each  side,  just  as  the  Office  of  Markets'  is  doing.  I 
think  the  Office  of  Markets  is  proceeding  along  just  the  right  lines. 

Senator  Norris.  Would  you  say  that  in  our  entire  system  there  are 
too  many  middlemen? 
Prof.  Weld.  Too  many  successive  middlemen? 
Senator  Norris.  I  suppose  it  would  be  conceded  that  we  ought  to 
have  more  middlemen  than  necessary.  If  we  get  too  many  there 
must  be  some  who  make  a  profit  who  ought  not  to  make  a  profit 
between  the  producer  and  consumer. 
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Prof.  Weld.  As  a  general  proposition  I  do  not  think  we  have.  I 
think  in  some  trades  greater  efficiency  could  be  brought  about  by 
eliminating  middlemen.  I  do  not  like  to  say  "eliminate  middle- 
men," because  you  can  not  eliminate  what  the  middleman  does. 
You  can  have  a  combination  of  two  middlemen  under  one  ownership, 
but  you  can  not  eliminate  what  that  middleman  did.  In  other  trades 
I  believe  greater  efficiency  could  be  brought  about  by  using  other 
middlemen. 

Senator  Norris.  We  had  a  very  interesting  talk  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  in  which  he  made  complaint  about  the  size  of 
the  unit  shipments. 

Prof.  Weld.  He  complained  they  were  too  small. 

Senator  Norris.  Too  large,  and  that  that  brought  about  too  many 
middlemen. 

Prof.  Weld.  How  do  you  mean  "too  large" — from  the  country 
shipping  point? 

Senator  Norris.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  He  made  the  point  that  a  middleman  was  necessary 
in  order  to  assemble  a  sufficient  quantity  to  constitute  a  unit  of 
shipment. 

Senator  Norris.  And  another  middleman  at  the  other  end  to 
divide  it  up. 

Prof.  Weld.  And  that  is  all  necessary. 

Senator  Norris.  Instead  of  a  man,  for  instance,  shipping  a  carload 
of  some  product  to  a  town,  he  could  ship  a  smaller  unit  to  an  indi- 
vidual dealer,  and  he  would  have  to  ship  to  some  commission  man, 
who,  in  turn,  would  sell  to  the  various  dealers  and  divide  the  unit  up 
again. 

Prof.  Weld.  The  only  way  farm  products  can  be  marketed  effi- 
ciently over  great  distances  is  to  bring  together  and  ship  large  units ; 
first,  to  get  a  low  freight  rate,  and,  second,  to  have  some  specialist 
handle  them.  The  individual  farmer  can  not  pack  individual  lots  for 
different  stores.  From  the  other  end  the  retail  store  can  not  possibly 
buy  directly  from  the  farmer,  as  a  general  proposition.  He  may  buy 
a  few  things,  but  the  retail  storekeeper  in  the  city  trying  to  buy 
direct  from  the  farmer,  in  the  first  place,  does  not  know  how  much 
he  is  going  to  need  from  day  to  day.  He  has  got  to  have  a  ready 
supply.  He  goes  to  the  local  jobber  or  telephone,  "I  want  a  couple 
of  bushels  of  onions  this  afternoon,"  and  he  gets  them.     In  the  first 

f)lace,  then,  he  does  not  know  just  when  he  is  going  to  get  his  products 
rom  the  farmer;  in. the  second  place,  the  retailer  is  often  poor  pay, 
and  the  farmer  for  that  reason  would  get  sick  of  his  job.  That  has 
been  generally  the  result  where  it  has  been  tried.  Again,  the  indi- 
vidual retailer  has  a  very  definite  class  of  trade,  and  he  has  got  to 
have  definite  quality.  He  can  not  rely  on  having  the  quality  he 
wants  from  the  farmer,  and  the  retailer  has  got  to  buy  in  small 
quantities  from  day  to  day.  In  any  other  way  he  will  have  a  tre- 
mendous amount  01  waste.  The  farm  products  have  to  be  assembled 
from  the  hands  of  the  individual  farmers  into  car  lots,  and  they  ought 
to  be  properly  graded;  oftentimes  they  are  not  properly  graded  at 
country  shipping  points.  Then  they  come  into  a  city  like  New  York 
from  different  parts  of  the  country  in  huge  quantities,  trainloads,  in 
fluctuating  quantity  from  day  to  day  and  fluctuating  quality,  even 
within  a  carload,  and  the  shippers  of  those  goods  nave  got  to  be 
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financed;  that  is,  they  have  got  to  have  the  money  the  day  they  ship 
their  goods.  Somebody  has  got  to  attend  to  the  receipt  and  the 
financing  of  those  shipments  at  the  receiving  end.  That  is  what  the 
wholesale  receivers  do.  Commission  dealers  handle  on  consignment 
and  wholesale  receivers  buy  outright.  It  is  conceivable  that  the 
wholesale  receivers  could  seil  direct  to  retailers,  but  there  is  another 
step,  generally.  It  is  the  jobber  who  buys  from  the  wholesaler  in 
round  lots,  puts  these  goods  up  in  smaller  units,  according  to  the 
desire  of  each  individual  retailer,  and  delivers  them  to  that  retailer 
every  hour.  If  the  wholesale  receiver  should  do  that,  it  would  cost 
him  just  as  much  and  more  than  it  does  the  jobber  to  do  that. 

I  could  give  you  a  number  of  illustrations  where  another  middle- 
man has  come  into  the  marketing  question,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  he  could  do  something  more  cheaply  and  more  effectively  than 
somebody  else  could.     The  auctioneer  in  the  fruit  trade  is  a  case  in 

?oint.  That  is  an  additional  middleman.  Butter  comes  to  New 
rork  to  the  wholesale  receivers  and  is  bought  from  the  wholesale 
receivers  in  round  lots  by  jobbers.  It  can  be  cut  up  by  the  jobbers 
into  prints  and  a  great  many  of  them  do  it;  and  a  great  many  of 
them  find  that  it  is  cheaper  to  go  to  a  special  butter-print  firm,  and 
there  are  three  or  four  firms  who  do  nothing  but  cut  butter  in  prints 
at  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound  or  thereabouts,  which  is  adding 
another  middleman. 

If  the  jobbers  in  Washington  should  get  together  and  say,  "  Here, 
we  have  got  all  this  expensive  delivery  equipment,  and  we  are  all 
delivering  goods  in  different  parts  of  the  city,"  if  they  should  get 
together  and  have  one  company  or  hire  some  drayage  company  to 
deliver  all  of  their  orders,  I  believe  that  would  be  more  economical, 
but  it  would  be  another  middleman.  The  broker  comes  in  a3  an 
additional  middleman,  sometimes  to  expedite  and  facilitate  and 
make  more  efficient  the  market. 

Senator  Wads  worth.  In  other  words,  you  contend  that  from  the 
producer  to  the  consumer  there  are  a  certain  number  of  steps  which 
are  inevitable  and  can  not  be  reduced  ? 

Prof.  Weld.  Inevitable,  and  that  the  present  system  of  supply,  as 
developed,  is  on  the  whole  most  efficient  and  most  economical. 

And  I  could  also  show  you  how  many  of  the  commodities  which 
pass  through  the  greatest  number  of  hands  are  marketed  on  the 
smallest  margin  between  the  farmer  and  consumer.  You  can  not 
establish  any  relation,  in  fact. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  a  little  beside  the  point,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  your  subject  subdivided,  and  you  may 
proceed,     professor. 

Prof.  Weld.  I  have  just  one  or  two  more  words  to  say,  Senator. 
Shall  I  proceed  now  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Prof.  Weld.  First,  what  I  have  said  so  far  has  not  been  much  in 
the  way  of  a  constructive  program,  and  I  do  not  know  that  my  ideas 
on  that  are  worth  giving  anyway. 

Prof.  Weld.  But  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  worth  while  perhaps 
to  appoint  some  kind  of  special  council  or  special  committee,  of 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  might  be  a  member  and  Mr. 
Hoover,  possibly,  a  third  member,  and  give  them  certain  powers  to 
be  used  m  an  emergency.     The  matter  of  minimum  prices  has,  of 
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course,  got  to  be  decided  right  away.  If  it  were  not  for  that  I  would 
put  that  power  in  the  hands  of  such  a  commission.  If  Congress  is 
going  to  decide  to  guarantee  minimum  prices,  I  suppose  it  will  have 
to  do  it  itself,  because  there  is  hardly  time,  so  far  as  this  season  is 
concerned,  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  any  commission,  because  it  will 
take  a  long  time  to  even  get  such  a  commission  appointed,  if  you  do 
appoint  one.  But  that  would  be  a  proper  power  to  be  granted  to 
such  a  commission. 

Then,  you  know,  the  Foreign  Governments,  the  allies,  have 
cooperated  in  buying  their  supplies.  England,  France,  and  Italy- 
have  a  council  winch  buys  grain,  I  believe,  for  those  three  countries. 
I  was  wondering  whether  such  a  council  or  commission  could  not  be 
appointed  for  this  country  to  buy  goods  to  sell  to  the  foreign  coun- 
tries rather  than  have  them  come  into  this  country  to  buy  direct  from 
dealers.  There  might  possibly  be  something  in  that  at  least  worthy 
of  consideration.  You  might  give  such  $  council  or  commission  the 
power  to  buy  goods  either  for  sale  to  the  allies  or  for  our  own  Army 
and  Navy;  that  is,  give  it  the  power  to  requisition  or  commandeer 

foods  in  case  of  an  emergency  in  this  country  for  the  Army  and 
rayy,  and  possibly  also  for  sale  to  the  allies. 

With  regard  to  the  cold-storage  matter  that  I  spoke  of,  I  think 
there  should  be  power  to  supervise  that  more  minutely  than  has  ever 
been  done  before;  that  is,  the  weekly  ingoings  of  eggs  and  meats 
into  storage  should  be  published  and  made  known  in  a  more  wide- 
spread manner.  I  feel,  as  I  said  before,  that  that  matter  is  very 
serious,  especially  as  shown  in  the  egg  market  at  present.  I  think 
there  is  going  to  be  an  extreme  shortage  of  eggs  next  winter,  and 
although  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  practicable  to  adopt  any  such 
scheme  as  I  suggested,  guaranteeing  a  minimum  price  to  dealers, 
theoretically  there  is  just  as  much  reason  for  th^t  as  there  is  for 
guaranteeing  a  minimum  price  to  the  farmers.  Such  a  commission 
might  possibly  take  over  the  matter  of  mobilizing  farm  labor,  or  at 
least  could  supervise  it,  and  it  could  of  course  cooperate  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think,  Professor,  anything  practical  could 
be  done  in  the  way  of  mobilizing  farm  labor? 

Prof.  Weld.  I  should  hate  to  express  an  opinion  on  that,  because 
I  have  not  really  thought  about  it  very  much.  I  think  something 
can  be  done;  yes;  but  just  how  much  it  would  amount  to  I  do  not 
know. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  have  to  be  based  on  voluntary  action 
and  patriotic  sentiments  ? 

Prof.  Weld.  Very  largely.  Personally  I  doubt  if  I  would  give 
this  commission  tne  power  to  fix  maximum  prices,  even  in  an 
emergency,  but  I  think  there  ought  to  be  some  responsible  head  for 
the  whole  food-supply  problem,  with  certain  power  in  an  emergency, 
not  having  to  wait  for  congressional  action  in  case  it  should  be  de- 
cided that  some  of  these  drastic  measures  ought  to  be  taken. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  any  study  or  investigation  to  the 
prospective  yield  of  wheat  in  other  countries  ? 

Prof.  Weld.  No;  I  have  not.  Of  course,  so  much  depends  on 
climatic  conditions  that  even  if  the  acreage  might  be  a  little  short, 
if  we  have  a  good  summer  for  crop  growing  we  might  have  a  very 
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large  crop.     So  much  depends  on  that  and  it  is  such  an  uncertain 
quantity  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  any  estimate. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  undoubtedly  true. 

Prof.  Weld.  I  have  a  short  statement  on  reasons  for  high  prices, 
if  you  would  care  to  hear  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  that. 
Prof.  Weld.  As  I  see  it,  there  are  three  reasons,  and  to  me  it  is 
perfectly  obvious  that  prices  ought  to  be  high.  The  first  is  the 
unusual  demand,  particularly  from  abroad;  the  demand  from  abroad 
applies  principally,  however,  to  grains  and  to  meats.  Our  exports 
ot  other  commodities  have  been  insignificant,  and  our  exports  of 
some  grains  even  have  been  insignificant.  More  than  the  foreign 
demand  is  the  domestic  demand,  due  to  prosperity,  to  lack  pf  unem- 
ployment. Nobody  has  been  out  of  a  job  for  a  year;  that  is,  anybody 
that  was  physically  fit.  Anybody  with  half  a  body  could  get  a  job 
and  get  a  pretty  good  wage.  Of  course,  some  people  are  not  any 
better  off  tnan  they  were  before — those  on  Government  salaries  and 
university  salaries — but  as  to  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  they 
have  been  demanding  and  have  been  buying  more  goods. 

I  believe  that  the  average  working  man  in  this  country  is  better 
off  to-day  with  high  prices  than  he  was  two  or  three  years  ago.  His 
average  money  wages  have  not  gone  up  as  much  as  have  the  prices, 
but  he  has  distributed  that  higner  money  wage  differently  among 
different  commodities.  He  has  stopped  buying  potatoes  and  is  buy- 
ing rice.  Fortunately,  the  rice  crop  was  twice  as  large  this  year  as 
ever  before.  So  I  feel  that  people  are  on  the  whole  just  as  well  off, 
if  not  better  off.  This  is  only  a  phase  of  the  fact  tnat  there  is  an 
extraordinary  demand  for  all  commodities. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  How  much  have  staples  increased  in  price  in  the 
last  three  years  ? 

Prof.  Weld.  I  do  not  know  what  the  average  is. 
Senator  Kenton.  One  hundred  per  cent  anyway  ? 
Prof.  Weld.  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  much  as  that — 65  or  75  per 
cent.  But  the  interesting  thing  is  that  prices  have  increased  dif- 
ferently for  different  commodities;  some  have  increased  200,  300,  or 
400  per  cent,  and  sqme  only  15  or  20  per  cent.  Up  to  the  middle  of 
last  December  the  prices  of  meat  were  not  any  higher  than  they  were 
in  1915,  although  they  have  gone  up  since  then,  whereas  potatoes 
had  alreadygone  up  200  per  cent. 

Senator  Kenton.  Take  sugar,  flour,  milk,  tomatoes — all  those 
things. 

Prof.  Weld.  They  have  all  been  going  up. 

Senator  Ke^yon.  Have  wages  gone  up  in  any  such  proportion  ? 
Prof.  Weld.  No;  not  in  the  same  proportion. 
Senator  Kenyon.  Then,  how  is  the  wage  earner  as  well  off? 
Prof.  Weld.  Because  some  commodities  have  not  gone  up  and 
others  have.     That  is,  when  you  strike  an  average — of  course,  to  get 
a  real  average  you  would  have  to  give  those  different  products  weight 
according  to  their  importance.     As  I  say,  I  can  not  prove  it  statis- 
tically. 

Senator  Gkonna.  Wages  have  gone  up  enough  to  offset  the 
increased  prices  they  have  to  pay  ? 

Prof.  Weld.  By  not  buying  what  they  used  to  buy.  They  are  just 
as  well  off,  and  better  off. 
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Senator  Wadswobth.  Do  you  not  think  it  probable  also,  and  in 
fact,  do  you  not  think  it  is  one  of  the  elements  of  the  so-called  high 
cost  of  living  that  the  high  wages  and  abort  hours  of  labor  in  the 
urban  centers  have  drawn  agricultural  labor  to  the  cities  and  are 
increasing  the  cost  of  producing  food  and  not  increasing  the  amount 
of  it  I 

Prof.  Weld.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Were  it  not  for  those  high  wages  and  short 
hours,  some  of  which  are  regulated  by  law  and  to  a  certain  extent  are 
artificially  maintained  or  raised,  would  not  the  food  production  of  the 
country  nave  increased  a  greater  percentage! 

Prof  Weld.  I  think  that  is  correct.  I  think  the  boom  has  been 
greater  for  our  manufacturing  industries,  perhaps,  than  for  our 
farming  industries.  More  people  have  been  taken  into  manufactur- 
ing, and  it  has  resulted  in  fewer  people  on  the  farms. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Of  course,  as  you  know,  the  greatest  handi- 
cap the  farmer  has  to  contend  with  is  a  shortage  of  good  labor.  I 
am  somewhat  alarmed  at  times  when  I  hear  about  the  mobilization 
of  agricultural  labor.  There  is  agricultural  labor  and  agricultural 
labor,  There  are  some  men  you  might  put  on  the  farm  who  would 
do  more  harm  than  good. 

Senator  Gronna.  Speaking  of  the  increase  in  wages,  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  if  you  go  back  10  years  the  increase  of  the  cost  of 
labor  on  the  farms  has  been  more  than  100  per  cent. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  And  the  labor  is  poorer  in  quality. 

The  Chairman.  Professor,  it  is  controverted  whether  or  not  the 
shortening  of  hours  has  increased  the  efficiency  of  labor.  I  believe 
the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  in  Massachusetts  for  one 
year  showed  that  the  output  increased  with  the  shortening  of  hours. 
I  believe  the  bituminous  coal  investigation  showed  that  with  the 
shortening  of  hours  there  was  an  increased  output  of  coal.  You  do 
not  think  that  applies  generally  ? 

Prof.  Weld.  I  doubt  if  it  applies  generally.  I  think  the  output 
per  hour  has  undoubtedly  increased.  Whether  the  actual  output 
for  an  eight-hour  day  on  the  average  is  increased  by  reducing  the 
time  from  nine  to  eight  hours  I  would  rather  doubt. 

That  is  my  first  reason  for  the  high  prices— unusual  demand,  lack 
of  unemployment,  high  wages,  etc.  The  people  have  been  de- 
manding and  getting  more  goods. 
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tion  with  shortage,  although  the  larger  demand  for  export  has  had 
its  effect. 

I  think  that  anyone  of  those  three  things — the  increased  demand, 
short  crops,  and  the  large  money  supply — would  alone  account  for 
an  increase  of  prices,  but  when  you  get  all  three  working  together 
it  would  be  absolutely  astonishing  it  there  were  not  a  very  large 
increase. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  You  mean,  the  gold  supply  has  been  greatly 
increased  and  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  gold  dollar  has 
decreased  ? 

Prof.  Weld.  Yes ;  and  not  only  the  gold  supply,  but  the  extension 
of  credit,  etc.,  has  increased. 

Senator  Gronna.  What  effect  will  this  large  issue  of  bonds  have 
upon  the  future  prices  of  our  food  situation  ? 

Prof.  Weld.  Well,  I  dislike  to  express  an  opinion  on  that.  I  really 
do  not  thi^k  I  am  qualified  to  do  so,  but  I  think  it  tends  to  inflation 
to  a  certain  extent.     I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Senator  Gronna.  That  is  certainly  my  opinon. 

Prof.  Weld.  Well,  that  is  my  opinion,  and  that  is  about  as  far  ad 
I  care  to  go. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  That  is  one  of  the  burdens  we  must  carry. 

Prof.  Weld.  Have  you  any  further  questions  ? 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir;  I  believe  not.  You  know  the  economic 
law,  Professor,  that  a  shortage  in  the  supply  increases  prices  out  of 
proportion  to  the  shortage.  I  believe  that  Gregory  King  in  1680 
tried  to  formulate  a  table  showing  the  decline  in  price  with  an  increas- 
ing supply  and  the  reverse.  That  law  accounts  for  the  unusual  prices, 
although  the  shortage  is  not  great  enough  apparently  to  justify  it, 
because  there  is  redly  an  increased  supply  of  meat,  an  increased 
supply  of  milk,  etc.,  and  yet  the  prices  have  gone  up. 

rrof.  Weld.  It  all  depends  on  the  commodity  in  each  case;  that 
is,  with  some  commodities  if  the  supply  is  short  it  does  not  affect  the 
price  so  much  as  with  other  commodities  that  are  necessities. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  where  they  can  shift  to  other  things. 

Prof.  Weld.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  generally  true  of  potatoes,  too.  Where 
they  were  using  potatoes  they  have  shifted  to  other  things. 

We  will  adjourn  now  until  10.30  to-morrow  morning,  wnen  we  will 
hear  Prof.  King,  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Brand, 
from  the  Division  of  Markets,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to 
meet  to-morrow,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  April  25,  1917.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  25,  1917. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

WwJtijmgton,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  call  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  the 
committee  room',  Capitol,  Senator  T.  P.  Gore,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Gore  (chairman),  Smith  of  South  Carolina, 
Page,  Smith  of  Georgia,  Gronna,  Sheppard,  Brady,  Eansdell,  Norris, 
Kenyon,  and  Johnson. 

Present  also:  Charles  J.  Brand,  Chief  of  Office  of  Markets  and 
Rural  Organization,  Department  of  Agriculture;  Clyde  Lyndon 
King,  assistant  professor  of  political  science,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  committee  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  hearings  on  pro- 
duction and  conservation  of  food  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  first  hear  from  Dr.  Brand,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Markets,  who  is  here. 

Dr.  Brand,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  in  your  own  way. 
You  know  the  subject  matter  before  the  committee,  and  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  take  counsel  with  you  for  a  while. 

STATEMENT  OF  BR.  CHARLES  J.  BRAND,  CHIEF  OF  OFFICE  OF 
MARKETS  AND  RURAL  ORGANIZATION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

Dr.  Brand.  The  Secretary  has  discussed  in  some  detail  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  department.  Our  interest,  of  course,  is  in  the  distribu- 
tion side  of  the  problem.  We  want  to  facilitate  production  by- bring- 
ing about  a  better  distribution  of  the  things  produced,  realizing  that 
the  farmer  may  produce  one  year  and  operate  at  a  loss,  but  he  proba- 
bly would  not  do  it  a  second  year.  As  he  is  a  business  man,  he  will 
expect  to  get  something  out  of  his  products,  and  we  want  to  help 
as  far  as  we  can  to  bring  about  such  a  distribution  as  will  yield  a 
profit.  There  are  a  great  many  problems.  For  instance,  take  the 
great  extension  of  the  production  of  perishables,  due  to  the  home- 
garden  movement.  The  inevitable  result  of  that  is  going  to  be  a 
very  large  production.  We  can  eliminate  90  per  cent  of  the  enter- 
prisers who  are  going  into  home  gardens,  and  there  will  still  be  great 
quantities  of  home-garden  products  on  the  local  markets  which  will 
deprive  the  regular  commercial  producer — the  market  gardeners  and 
distant  shipper  of  their  usual  outlet.  The  result  is  going  to  be  some- 
what disastrous  to  those  people,  unless  we  adjust  things  in  such  a  way 
as  to  find  a  market  for  them.    Take  the  city  of  Providence,  E.  I.,  for 
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instance.  There  is  a  wonderful  market  gardening  industry  around 
that  city.  The  market  gardeners  of  Providence  have  a  wholesale 
cooperative  association,  and  they  supply  throughout  the  growing 
season  practically  all  of  the  things  the  city  of  Providence  and  the 
surrounding  towns  consume  during  a  certain  season  of  the  year. 
New  England  has  taken  up  the  home-garden  movement  quite  as  en- 
thusiastically as  other  sections  of  the  country.  The  result  inevitably 
is  going  to  be  that  these  commercial  producers  are  going  to  be  without 
their  usual  markets.  We  feel  it  is  very  important  that  every  possible 
assistance  be  lent  to  them  to  get  their  shipments  into  other  markets 
that  are  not  as  well  supplied,  and  that  do  not  have  such  well-devel- 
oped commercial  gardening  facilities  around  them. 

That  is  one  of  the  lesser  activities  which  we  think  is  decidedly 
important.  That  whole  matter  of  distributing  useful  market  news 
to  all  producers  is  going  to  be  more  important  this  year  than  it 
ever  has  been.  For  that  reason  we  Jieel  that  the  work  which  this 
committee  has  been  supporting  for  several  years,  and  which  now  has 
attained  some  considerable  proportions,  must  be  extended  very  much 
to  meet  the  new  situation. 

The  committee  will  be  interested  in  possibly  knowing  just  one  or 
two  of  the  results  of  that  work.  In  the  case  of  Nebraska  potatoes,  for 
instance,  last  fall,  while  the  crop  in  the  great  commercial-potato 
district  located  around  Alliance  was  being  harvested,  when  our  office 
was  opened  at  Hemmingway,  which  is  the  local  point  of  distribution, 
potatoes. were  selling  at  60  cents  a  bushel.  Growers  did  not  know 
what  potatoes  were  worth,  even  in  markets  as  nearby  as  Sioux  City 
and  Omaha.  Within  two  weeks  we  Tiad  brought  the  price  of  potatoes 
up  to  95  cents,  and  within  5  to  10  cents  of  the  wholesale  distributing 
price  in  those  near-by  cities,  purely  by  giving  them  reliable  infor- 
mation as  to  what  the  crop  was  worth.  • 

Senator  Ransdell.  How  did  you  distribute  that  information 
among  them? 

Dr.  Brand.  That  information,  Senator  Ransdell,  was  handled 
through  12  of  our  o"wn  offices,  which  get  all  of  the  prices  and  furnish 
producers  information  affecting  the  demand  at  the  market  centers, 
which  is  communicated  to  our  head  office  and  is  transmitted  to  these 
field  offices,  of  which  we  conducted  57  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  you  have  12  central  offices  for 
potatoes  ? 

Dr.  Brand.  No,  but  for  all  of  the  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables. 
We  have  handled  this  year  only  a  limited  number  of  crops,  since  our 
appropriation  Was  only  sufficient  to  handle  about  eight. 

Senator  Ransdell.  To  bring  it  to  concrete  form,  how  did  you  get 
the  information  into  the  hands  of  the  people  around  Hemmingway  ? 

Dr.  Brand.  We  have  an  office  in  Hemmingway  during  the  season. 
Our  own  men  get  these  telegrams  in  code  and  distribute  in  mimeo- 
graphed form  the  complete  information  to  all  of  the  growers  in  the 
territory  each  day  by  means  of  these  telegraphic  reports  on  prices 
and  shipments. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  supposed  it  was  done  that  way,  but  I  wished 
to  be  sure. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  name  those  12  centers  from 
which  news  was  gathered  for  Hemmingway.    There  is  Boston,  New 
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York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Min- 
neapolis, St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  Cincinnati. 

Senator  Page.  Have  you  one  in  Detroit? 

Dr.  Brand.  We  have  not  opened  one  in  Detroit  or  Cleveland,  two 
points  which  are  very  important.  We  have  none  in  Atlanta  and  none 
in  New  Orleans. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  on  the  Pacific  coast? 

Dr.  Brand.  We  have  none  whatever  in  any  of  the  Pacific  States, 
and  our  plan  would  be,  in  the  event  Congress  accept  the'  Secretary's 
suggestion,  to  quickly  extend  this  work  by  opening  offices  in  a 
large  number  of  additional  places. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  And  as  you  induced  the  consumption 
of  perishables  you  lessened  the  pressure  upon  the  staples  ? 

Dr.  Brand.  Unquestionably;  and  the  more  perfectly  the  perish- 
ables are  distributed  the  more  certain  the  producers  are  to  get  a  re- 
turn, and  the  more  certain  they  are  to  grow  more  products  another 
year. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  And  by  bringing  the  price  up  from 
60  to  95  cents  for  those  potatoes,  you  still  left  the  price  sufficiently 
low  to  encourage  them  to  enlarge  their  supply  the  next  year. 

Dr.  Brand.  We  studied  that  especially,  Senator,  because  in- 
stantly some  of  our  critics  said  that  was  merely  raising  the  price 
to  the  consumer.  So  we  made  a  specific  study  or.  that  question  and 
found  it  had  not. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  As  a  whole,  you  probably  lessened  the 
price  to  the  consumer  by  encouraging  the  production  and  provided 
potatoes  for  consumption  at  reasonable  prices? 

Dr.  Brand.  I  believe  that  is  absolutely  true. 

The  Chairman.  The  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg  has  to  have 
some  sort  of  raw  material? 

Dr.  Brand.  It  does,  indeed. 

In  the  case  of  the  great  onion  crop  in  Texas,  prior  to  1916 
no  crop  exceeding  4,000  cars  had  been  marketed  without  serious 
financial  loss  and  the  dumping  of  onions  at  some  time  during  the 
season  due  to  glutted  markets.  Last  year  we  put  in  this  same  service 
there— we  had  a  lesser  service  the  year  before — and  they  distributed 
over  5,000  carloads  with  a  minimum  of  loss.  Representative  Garner 
was  good  enough  to  say  that  some  of  his  constituents  in  that  dis- 
trict— he  represents  the  district  in  the  House — had  shown  him  that 
the  service  in  that  deal  alone  had  saved  them  a  full  million  dollars. 

Thursday  April  19,  a  week  ago  to-morrow,  179  carloads  of  onions 
were  shipped  out  of  that  district,  the  largest  number  of  carloads 
which  has  ever  been  shipped  out  of  the  district  in  one  day  so  far 
known  and  thus  far  the  distribution  has  been  sufficiently  perfect  so 
that  the  prices  have  not  broken  disastrously.  Of  course,  they  have 
dropped,  as  the^  should  drop,  with  the  greater  supply,  but  they 
have  not  dropped  disastrously. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  those  onions  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  producers  ? 

Dr.  Brand.  They  are  new  onions. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  forgotten  that  was  so  far  south. 

Senator  Page.  Do  you  have  any  system  whereby  the  surplus 
products  of  these  home-gardening  operations  are  canned  ? 
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Dr.  Brand.  We  do  not,  Senator  Page;  and  I  think  that  in  this 
emergency  we  ought  to  provide  some  facilities  for  drying  or  preser- 
vation, particularly  drying.  The  department  has  definite  plans  to 
give  attention  to  that  matter.  At  Dallas,  Oreg.,  there  is  a  plant 
which  dried  over  20,000,000  pounds  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  largely 
vegetables,  up  to  October  10,  1916. 

Senator  Page.  I  know  this  home  gardening  process  has  had  a  great 
growth  in  Vermont  in  the  last  year,  and  I  have  taken  a  good  deal  of 
pains  to  investigate  it,  and  I  find  they  are  putting  up  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cans  of  the  surplus  product,  so  that  it  takes  care  of  the 
home  demands  of  Vermont,  at  least,  very  nicely  without  going  much 
outside  the  State.  .Of  course,  we  go  outside  for  some  of  our  canned 
goods,  but  a  good  many  of  them  are  raised  in  our  own  State. 

Dr.  Brand.  We  feel  the  importance  of  this  is  especially  great  in 
order  to  relieve  the  transportation  facilities.  I  was  talking  with  a 
distinguished  Chinese  woman  on  Sunday,  and  she  said  all  of  the 
great  cities  of  China,  irrespective  of  their  population,  produce  prac^ 
tically  all  of  their  needs  in  the  environs  of  those  cities. 

Senator  Page.  What  is  becoming  of  this  immense  oversupply  of 
fruit  in  Oregon  and  Washington  that  we  read  of  ?  Is  it  canned  now 
and  conserved  as  much  as  it  ought  to  be,  or  are  the  apples  and  pears 
being  allowed  to  rot  on  the  ground  ? 

Dr.  Brand.  They  do  not  have  conservation  plants  to  the  extent 
they  ought  to  have  them,  nor  do  they  have  adequate  storage  facilities 
to  the  extent  they  ought  to  have.  We  are  working  with  them  on  that 
and  conditions  are  gradually  changing.  This  year,  however,  Sen- 
ator, there  is  no  oversupply.  It  was  reported  to  me  last  week  there 
were  less  than  200  carloads  of  apples  left  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
and  that  is  an  extremely  bare  situation.  This  year  they  have 
marketed  their  whole  crop  at  a  relative  profit. 

Sentor  Norris.  In  the  matter  of  apples  this  year  there  has  not  been 
the  usual  quantity  exported,  has  there  ? 

Dr.  Brand.  No;  it  has  been  impossible.  There  have  been  embar- 
goes upon  certain  fruits,  and  among  them  apples,  except  dried 
apples,  so  that  we  probably  did  not  ship  out  more  than  one-third 
of  the  usual  quantity  of  apples  in  the  export  trade. 

Senator  Norris.  How  was  the  crop  compared  with  the  ordinary  ? 

Dr.  Brand.  The  crop  was  about  a  normal  crop,  if  anything,  a 
trifle  over  normal. 

Senator  Norris.  How  do  you  account  for  the  high  price  of  apples 
here  then  ? 

Dr.  Brand.  The  shortage  of  other  vegetables  and  fruits,  of  course, 
throws  the  burden  onto  those  that  are  present  in  normal  supply. 
We  were  right  short  of  onions,  and  as  the  Secretary  pointed  out  the 
other  day,  we  were  a  hundred  million  bushels  short  of  potatoes,  and 
something  has  to  fill  that  void,  and  they  have  taken  the  nearest 
thing  and  it  tends  to  even  up  the  prices. 

Senator  Norris.  What  is  the  normal  corp  of  apples  and  what  is 
the  normal  quantity  exported  ? 

Dr.  Brand.  I  think  the  normal  export  is  between  1,QQ0,000  and 
2,000,000  barrels,  and  I  do  not  think  we  exported  over  500,000  barrels 
this  past  year. 

Senator  Norris.  And  what  is  the  normal  production  ? 
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Dr.  Brand.  It  varies  greatly.  I  think  our  heaviest  production  in 
the  past  has  been  something  over  60,000,000  barrels. 

Senator  Page.  As  to  the  transportation  facilities  for  the  North- 
west in  the  fruit  line,  have  they  been  improved  during  the  past  year? 

Dr.  Brand.  They  have  not ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  we 
think  ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  emergency.  It  is  regrettable  to 
say  that  the  specific  purpose  cars — the  heater,  and  ventilator,  and 
refrigerator  cars  that  are  used — are  not  of  efficient  types.  We  have 
many  complaints  of  the  cars  not  being  well  enough  constructed  but 
what  the  apples  freeze  before  they  get  over  the  mountains. 

Senator  Page.  I  was  in  Oregon  and  Washington  last  fall,  and  I 
was. quite  interested  in  the  fruit  problem  there  and  the  great  dis- 
couragement that  was  most  manifest  with  reference  to  shipping. 
They  said,  "  We  can  not  got  the  cars  to  ship  our  products,  and  they 
are  rotting  upon  the  ground,  because  we  can  not  have  them  canned," 
and  the  facilities  were  very  limited  compared  with  the  great  amount 
of  stock  that  they  had  to  can. 

Dr.  Brand.  That  is  no  doubt  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  complaints  as  to  the  number  of  cars 
as  well  as  to  the  character  of  cars  ? 

Dr.  Brand.  Oh,  yes;  decidedly. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  how  we  might  remedy  that  situation  as  to 
the  number  of  cars  by  compelling  them  to  supply  the  cars,  but  what 
are  we  going  to  do  with  reference  to  the  character?  There  is  nothing 
to  do  in  that  regard,  is  there  ? 

Dr.  Bra^d.  We  know  the  types  of  cars  that  ought  to  be  built,  Sen- 
ator. There  is  no  question  but  what  we  know  how  to  construct  re- 
frigerator cars  to  get  greater  efficiency. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  the  point  is  how 
to  coerce  the  railroad  companies  to  supply  them. 

Dr.  Brand.  I  think  that  when  the  railroad  companies  hold  them- 
selves out  to  render  service  to  the  public  they  ought  to  render  an 
adequate  service.  They  ought  to  furnish  types  of  cars  known  to  be 
efficient,  particularly  when  other  carriers  are  already  doing  so. 

Senator  Page.  I  might  suggest  that  but  for  Senator  Smith  they 
might  have  more  money  to  buy  these  cars. 

Senator  Smith  of  Creorgia.  And  I  might  suggest  they  now  have 
more  money  than  they  ever  had  in  the  history  of  the  Nation;  that 
they  averaged  7  per  cent  profit  the  last  six  months  of  last  year;  that , 
many  of  the  companies  have  made  as  high  as  20  per  cent  profits, 
and  that  this  proposed  $400,000,000  additional  tax  would  be  $4  per 
man,  $20  per  family,  and  one- fourth  as  much  as  we  intend  to  raise 
by  taxation  for  the  war,  and  it  is  utterly  indefensible. 

Senator  Page.  Gn  the  other  hand,  I  can  say  to  you  that  the  leading 
railroads  in  New  England,  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford — it  may  be  because  they  have  been  misman- 
aged, and  I  do  not  knowT  but  what  that  will  be  the  claim — are  abso- 
lutely powerless  to  provide  what  they  must  have,  and  the  stock  of 
the  Boston  &  Maine  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  sys- 
tem has  gone;  down  until  both  roads  are  liable  to  go  into  receivership. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  That  may  be  a  reason  for  the  rise  of 
rates  on  particular  lines,  but  it  is  no  excuse  for  adding  50  per  cent 
to  the  profits  of  lines  that  are  20  to  25  per  cent  profit  on  book  valu- 
ation. 
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Senator  Ransdell.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  on  the  subject 
we  have  been  discussing. 

Senator  Norms.  That  was  probably  because  of  financial  misman- 
agement, rather  than  anything  else. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Brand  a  question. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  If  the  subject  comes  up  with  a  sug- 
gestion that  the  tax  ought  to  be  allowed,  I  intend  to  resist  it. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Mr.  Brand,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this  ques- 
tion: I  take  it  you  have  studied  transportation  very  thoroughly  in 
connection  with  the  distribution  of  food  products? 

Dr.  Brand.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  want  to  know  now,  from  your  studies,  how 
you  account  for  the  present  car  shortage,  if  there  be  a  car  shortage, 
which  I  contend  there  is;  how  it  compares  with  the  awful  car 
shortage  in  the  fall  of  1906  and  the  early  spring*  of  1907,  when,  as 
you  recall,  we  lost  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  farm 
products  because  we  could  not  get  the  cars  to  move  them  ? 

Dr.  Brand.  I  am  unable  to  say  definitely,  Senator.  I  can  say 
this,  however,  that  the  shortage  last  fall,  while  quite  acute  in  certain 
of  the  most  perishable  products,  in,  some  cases  resulted  advan- 
tageously rather  than  harmful,  by  the  general  effect  being  to  dis- 
tribute the  crop  more  evenly  rather  than  permitting  producers  to 
rush  the  crop  to  market.     It  has  not  all  been  lost,  in  other  words. 

To  illustrate  the  shortage  this  year :  It  was,  I  think,  last  Thursday 
that  179  cars  of  onions  were  shipped  from  the  Laredo  district  in 
Texas.  The  next  day  we  had  reports,  and  they  came  direct  from 
the  railroad  officials  through  our  own  men,  that  there  were  only  150 
cars  available  for  the  whole  territory  at  that  moment.  That  was 
less  than  they  used  in  a  single  day,  so  you  can  see  how  seriously 
that  might  affect  the  situation  with  the  country  needing  onions 
decidedly  and  with  the  largest  crop  that  has  ever  been  produced  in 
view. 

Senator  Ransdell.  The  last  car  shortage  report  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  I  saw  indicates  the  shortage  to  be  135,000 
cars.  We  are  making  every  effort,  and  properly  so,  to  increase  the 
food  production  throughout  this  Nation.  It  we  do  increase  it  very 
materially  and  have  the  great  shortage  conditions,  I  want  to  ask 
you  if,  in  your  judgment,  as  perhaps  the  foremost  student  of  this 
subject  in  this  country,  we  are  not  going  to  be  confronted  this  fall 
with  the  inability  to  move  the  food  products  from  the  producer  to 
the  market  because  of  shortage  not  only  in  the  character  of  cars  bvit 
actual  shortage  of  cars. 

Dr.  Brand.  One  of  the  suggestions  the  Secretary  made  was  some 
preferential  movement  of  foodstuffs. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  just  received  a  message  that  there  is  to  be 
a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  to  take  up  the 
car-service  bill  Friday  before  that  committee.  I  want  to  ask  you, 
Doctor,  if  you  had  considered  how  far  the  congestion  at  the  eastern 
terminals  of  the  railroads  has  produced  the  present  car  shortage. 

Dr.  Brand.  Of  course,  cars  are  tied  up  all  over  the  carriers'  lines 
because  of  inability  to  unload. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  one  point  where  we  ought  to  try  to 
remedy  it? 
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Dr.  Brand.  The  difficulty  there  is  not  with  the  carriers ;  it  is  with 
the  terminal  facilities  for  unloading — the  warehouses.  At  jny  own 
place  in  Maryland  I  can  tell  when  there  is  a  vacancy  on  the  unloading 
tracks  in  Baltimore.  There  is  a  4,000-foot  switch  near  my  place 
loaded  with  wheat  cars.  If  I  see  the  cars  move  off  that  track  I  know 
there  have  been  wheat  cargoes  loaded  out  of  Baltimore. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Is  there  not  now  a  plan  being  evolved 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  which  will  provide  for  uni- 
form system  applicable  to  the  whole  United  States  and  control  of  car 
movements  which  will  save  a  great  deal  of  car  waste  and  utilize  there- 
by the  cars  of  the  country  far  more  expeditiously  than  they  have  been 
utilized  heretofore? 

Dr.  Brand.  That  is  true;  and  I  want  to  respond  a  little  more  spe- 
cifically to  Senator  Ransdell's  question.  The  difficulties  which  Sen- 
ator Smith  mentioned  are  being  taken  up,  and  the  moment  we  receive 
a  report  of  that  character  we  transmit  it  to  a  committee  of  which  Mr. 
Fairfax  Harrison  is  the  chairman,  and  we  get  very  prompt  action  in 
the  case  of  all  these  materials  that  relate  to  the  present  emergency. 
We  immediately  report  any  such  condition  to  that  committee,  and 
they  immediately  take  steps  to  bring  about  a  supply, of  cars  for  that 
purpose.  Similarly  with  other  matters.  We  are  having  reported  to 
us  package  freight  embargoes.  We  present  that,  and  they  take  it  up 
with  the  carriers  in  order  to  get  the  embargoes  removed  with  respect 
to  these  things  necessary  in  agricultural  production. 

Senator  Ransdell.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  lumber  required  in  ag- 
ricultural production,  is  there  not?  There  is  a  sawmill  in  Louisiana 
which  has  95,000,000  feet  of  lumber  lying  in  the  yards  and  24,000,000 
actually  sold  in  the  West  which  they  can  not  get  cars  to  ship. 

Senator  Page.  May  I  ask  you  which  you  regard  as  the  more  impor- 
'  tant,  the  movement  of  that  lumber — I  realize  that  the  Senator  is 
anxious  about  his  lumber,  but  in  New  England  we  lack  a  rock  which 
we  get  from  Tennessee  to  complete  a  fertilizer,  where  we  have  all  the 
other  materials,  and  that  phosphate  rock  only  is  required  to  make  a 
proper  fertilizer,  and  where  we  want  a  hundred  cars  we  are  able  to 
get  only  two  or  three  or  five.  The  result  is  that  we  are  going  on  with 
our  agricultural  work  there  with  a  great  shortage  of  fertilizer,  and  it 
is  entirely  because  of  lack  of  cars.  I  have  been  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  about  it  several  times,  and  they  say,  "  We  are  act- 
ing in  entire  harmony  with  the  railroads."  The  railroads  are  work- 
ing with  us  to  produce  these  cars,  but  each  road  dislikes  very  much  to 
have  its  cars,  which  could  be  used  profitably  on  its  own  line,  go  up  to 
New  England,  where  they  are  liable  to  remain  some  time;  and  the 
result  is  we  are  in  great  distress  there  on  this  most  important  question 
of  fertilizer,  and  I  wish  it  might  be  sl  matter  which  you  would  take 
up  if  you  possibly  could  through  that  transportation  committee. 

Dr.  Brand.  Nearly  every  day  some  of  these  specific  cases  comes 
up,  and  we  do  take  them  up  through  the  transportation  committee  with 
the  proper  officers  and  move  as  energetically  as  we  can  to  have  the 
condition  cured.  It  is  a  national  condition,  however,  due  to  a  va- 
riation in  the  supply  of  cars  that  all  of  the  carriers  have.  My  own 
thought  has  been,  and  that  is  what  the  proposal  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  amounts  to,  that  we  have  what  might 
constitute  a  national  car  pool  under  the  direction  of  the  Interstate 
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Commerce  Commission,  so  that  some  central  body  can  apportion  cars 
ratably  where  they  are  needed. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  That  requires  legislation? 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  No.  It  has  been  practically  agreed 
upon  between  the  railroads  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, and  I  understand  will  go  into  effect  very  shortly. 

Senator  Page.  I  know  one  of  the  members  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  told  me  within  a  week  or  two  that  it  means  that 
we  must  have  legislation  that  will  permit  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  or  some  other  body  to  regulate  by  law.  He  said,  "  We 
now  can  only  suggest;  we  must  have  power  or  else  we  will  not  get 
the  desired  results." 

Senator  Norris.  The  cars  are  some  place.  Is  there  any  truth  in 
the  statement  I  have  read  a  good  many  times  that  in  the  ports  there 
are  thousands  and  thousands  of  cars  loaded  with  grain,  that  they  are 
being  used  literally  as  elevators  and  storage  places  for  grain,  and 
that  they  are  therefore  idle? 

Dr.  Brand.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  that,  Senator  Norris. 

Senator  Norris.  If  these  were  relieved,  would  not  that  relieve  the 
congestion  all  oVer  the  United  States  to  a  great  extent  ? 

Dr.  Brand.  It  would  assist  toward  it,  out  I  doubt  if  it  would 
wholly  relieve  it,  our  transportation  requirements  have  grown  so 
enormously  in  the  last  five  years. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  all  the  more  reason  why  we  ought  to  util- 
ize what  we  have  properly. 

Dr.  Brand.  We  have  done  our  best  to  get  the  perishable  trades  to 
quit  using  refrigerator  cars  for  cold-storage  plants  on  the  sidings  at 
the  great  terminals.  We  have  had  some  little  success,  but  when  a 
matter  of  that  sort  depends  on  the  willingness  of  an  enterpriser  he 
merely  watches  what  his  competitor  is  doing  and  if  he  thinks  it  ad- 
vantageous he  feels  he  must'do  it  also. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  there  is  an  absolute  shortage  of  car 
supply  aside  and  apart  from  the  present  congestion? 

Dr.  Brand.  I  think  there  is ;  I  believe  that  the  carriers  all  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  we  can  do  to  relieve  this  con- 
gestion? It  occurs  to  me  there  are  two  points  of  attack,  one  is  to 
induce  the  construction  of  more  cars  and  the  other  is  to  induce  more 
efficient  use  of  those  we  have. 

Dr.  Brand.  Under  normal  conditions  there  are  ample  elevator 
facilities.  We  have  now  elevator  facilities  for  more  grain  than  we 
produce  in  any  one  year.  It  is  relatively  well  located.  In  that 
respect  they  are  better  located  than  the  cotton  warehouses  are. 
Under  normal  conditions  there  is  scarcely  a  call  for  even  the  average 
capacity  of  elevators  when  the  normal  movements  are  taking  place 
from  the  ports.  Hence,  it  would  be  rather  uneconomic  to  unduly 
extend  our  elevator  facilities  for  a  single  emergency,  although  some- 
thing could  be  done  along  that  line  also. 

The  Chairman.  The  remedy  would  be  to  compel  cars  to  be  sup- 
plied to  meet  the  emergency. 

Dr.  Brand.  The  carriers  have  raised  the  demurrage  rates  so  that 
they  are  discouraging  the  use  of  cars  for  storage. 

Senator  Eansdell.  Mr.  Brand,  is  it  possible  the  Government  will 
have  to  do  for  internal  transportation  facilities  what  they  are  doing 
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for  external  transportation  facilities  ?  We  are  building  ships  pretty 
lively.  Will  we  have  to  go  to  the  extent  of  helping  these  railroads 
which  can  not  afford  to  build  themselves? 

Dr.  Brand.  I  am  not  quite  up  to  the  point  where  I  think  we  ought 
to  do  those  things.  I  think  in  an  emergency  we  ought  to  provide  for 
ourselves  in  order  that  the  Nation  may  be  properly  protected. 

Senator  Johnson.  If  Mr.  Brand  will  permit,  I  would  like  just  an 
opportunity  to  say  this  before  I  leave:  That  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  two  questions  here  practically  that  are  the  only  important 
and  pertinent  questions  to  the  discussion — that  is,  some  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  situation  referred  to 
by  Senator  Page  as  to  fertilizer  and  as  to  getting  the  crop  in  the 
ground.  Other  questions  can  be  discussed  later  on,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  these  two  questions  are  urgent.  There  is  only  one  time  that 
they  can  be  attended  to,  and  that  is  during  the  time  of  creating  what 
we  are  attempting  to  distribute,  etc.,  and  I  hope  that  the  committee 
and  he  Agriculture  Department  will  take  into  serious  consideration 
this  matter,  which  must  be  immediately  decided  or  a  loss  of  an  entire 
year  will  be  occasioned.  I  have  not  been  able  to  attend  the  committee 
meetings  here  on  account  of  other  meetings  I  had  to  attend,  but  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  these  are  the  two  questions  that  are  immediately 
important  for  consideration,  because  without  production  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  distribution,  and  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  if 
we  wait  a  week  or  10  days  longer  it  will  be  too  late.  Consider  that 
feature  of  it. 

Dr.  Brand.  Senator  Johnson,  we  have  taken  every  possible  step, 
so  much  so  that  within  the  last  two  days — I  do  not  believe  I  over- 
state— we  received  at  least  100  telegrams  and  letters  from  producers 
and  others  expressing  fear  that  there  will  be  overproduction,  and 
wanting  to  know  what  assurances  the  Government  are  going  to  give 
them  that  we  will  be  able  to  assure  them  of  at  least  fairly  remunera- 
tive returns  for  their  production.  We  are  doing  everything  that  we 
have  found  it  possible  to  do  under  present  appropriations  and  pres- 
ent authority  to  increase  production.  The  department  has  taken  a 
verv  energetic  hold  of  that  whole  matter. 

Senator  Johnson.  Of  course,  that  raises  another  question ;  but  my 
answer  to  that  would  be  that  I  believe  it  ought  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  to  encourage,  and  substantially  encourage, 
all  production.  For  instance,  I  would  think  they  would  go  out  of 
the  way  a  bit  to  say,  with  respect  to  potatoes,  for  example,  to  a  man 
raising  them,  "  We  will  guarantee  that  you  will  receive  a  reasonable 
price — say,  $1.25  a  bushel — for  your  potatoes." 

Senator  Ken  yon.  We  can  not  do  that  without  legislation,  can  we, 
Senator  ? 

Senator  Johnson.  No.  Here  is  what  we  will  do :  A  man  will  sav, 
"  I  am  not  going  to  pay  $3  or  $4  or  $5  a  bushel  for  potatoes,  and 
probably  next  fall  have  to  sell  for  50  cents."  You  would  not  get 
any  of  them ;  there  would  not  be  any  danger  of  getting  any  of  them 
at  a  price  of  $1.25  or  $1.50,  which  would  encourage  production,  and 
I  appreciate  the  fact  that  your  department  has  no  doubt  done  every- 
thing possible ;  but  the  thought  I  wanted  to  raise  was,  as  suggested 
by  Senator  Page  along  the  same  line,  of  the  real  encouragement  or 
some  comprehensive  plan  at  this  immediate  moment  to  discuss  that. 
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Mr.  Brand.  We  are  quite  lacking  in  power  to  do  many  useful 
things,  Senator  Johnson.  For  instance,  yesterday  we  received  a  tele- 
gram from  a  large  spinach  grower  at  Waco,  Tex.,  saying  he  was 
unable  to  find  any  market  at  which  he  could  sell  his  spinach.  We 
have  not  power  to  do  it,  but  I  thought  we  should  do  something  to 
help  the  man,  and  I  proceeded  at  once  to  get  in  touch  with  our  mar- 
ket stations  to  determine  where  the  best  markets  for  spinach  were, 
and  I  sent  him  a  collect  telegram  giving  him  the  advice. 

Senator  Gronna.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  to  ask  Dr.  Brand 
wiiat  specific  crop  they  fear  will  have  overproduction  ? 

Dr.  Brand.  I  think  the  most  fear  has  been  expressed  regarding 
potatoes.  I  should  say  fully  two-thirds  of  the  letters  and  telegrams 
received  express  apprehension  that  there  will  be  an  overproduction  of 
potatoes. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  of  that  ? 

Dr.  Brand.  Personally  I  do  not,  but  I  hate  to  set  my  judgment  up 
against  some  farmer's  pocketbook  who  might  suffer  disastrous  results 
if  he  followed  some  bad  advice  I  might  give  him. 

Senator  Norris.  From  what  information  I  have, 1  understand  there 
are  a  great  many  places  where  they  produce  a  great  many  potatoes 
where  they  will  plant  a  smaller  acreage  than  the  average  because  of 
the  high  price  of  seed. 

Dr.  Brand.  In  the  Kaw  Valley  of  Kansas  they  have  reduced  their 
acreage  from  70,000  to  50,000  acres.  It  costs  $30  to  plant  an  acre  of 
potatoes  at  the  present  high  price  of  seed.  That  is  necessarily  going 
to  dissuade  some  growers  who  would  engage  in  the  business.  I  think 
that  the  high  price  and  the  lack  of  availability  of  seed  are  going  to 
keep  the  plantings  down  so  there  is  not  any  grave  danger  of  over- 
production. 

Senator  Page.  And  it  might  be  added  there  is  going  to  be  a  short- 
age of  fertilization. 

Dr.  Brand.  That  is  going  to  reduce  the  yield  from  the  area  planted. 
Take  Aroostook  County,  in  Maine,  where  they  depend  upon  fertilizer 
and  which  produces  about  16  per  cent  of  the  total  potato  crop  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  lack  of  fertilizer  there  is  a  real  element. 

Senator  Brady.  Is  not  the  shortage  of  fertilizer  also  going  to 
affect  the  yield  of  potatoes? 

Dr.  Brand.  I  think  it  is  going  to  decrease  the  yield  of  potatoes. 
The  lack  of  fertilizer  now  and  also  the  cumulative  effect  of  several 
years'  lack,  but  it  begins  to  be  felt  at  once. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  speak  for  the  committee  when  I  say 
that  it  stands  ready  to  provide  whatever  money  is  necessary  to  gath- 
ering market  information  in  order  to  facilitate  the  distribution  of 
foodstuffs  and  that  we  are  ready  to  do  that  any  day.  I  think  if  the 
request  was  made  that  the  bureau  be  authorized  to  make  a  survey 
or  census  of  foodstuffs  I  do  not  think  we  would  hesitate  a  minute 
to  do  that. 

Senator  Page.  Do  you  mean  as  to  the  minimum  guarantee  ? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  I  am  not  speaking  of  that.  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  for  the  delay  in  providing  appropriation  of  funds  for  Mr. 
Brand  to  go  ahead. 

Senator  Kenton.  Is  there  any  such  bill  now  before  Congress? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  bill  introduced 
in  the  House. 
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Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Have  you  dome  in  contact  with  a  short- 
age of  seed  supply  where  the  department  could  procure  seed  and 
furnish  it  if  you  had  authority? 

Dr.  Brand.  There  are  cases  of  that  sort  undoubtedly  which  have 
arisen,  and  some  exist  at  the  present  moment.  Take  the  case  of  soy 
beans.  There  are  available  perhaps  as  much  as  200,000  bushels  of 
soy-bean  seed  in  the  hands  of  the  oil  mills  and  canneries.  They  will 
probably  go  into  foodstuffs,  instead  of  going  into*  the  ground  to 
produce  a  larger  amount. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  that  the  producers  themselves  can  not 
get  those  seeds  ?  What  is  the  use  of  the  Government  intervening  in 
that  sort  of  matter? 

Dr.  Brand.  In  that  particular  case  the  seed  is  held  in  such  a  way 
that  it  is  not  very  widely  known  where  to  secure  it,  and  the  local 
prices  are  so  high  that  it  discourages  a  good  deal  of  buying.  If 
Dr.  Stockbridge  has  not  appeared  before  the  committee,  he  may  be 
able  to  say  something  about  that  situation  when  he  appears. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  been  before  us,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  hear 
further  from  him.  It  seems  that  information  where  these  supplies 
may  be  had  would  be  most  desirable. 

Senator  Page.  Mr.  Brand,  have  you  investigated  in  your  depart- 
ment to  ascertain  whether  there  is  a  real  shortage  of  cars,  taking  the 
country  as  a  whole,  if  utilized  to  the  best  advantage  they  could  be  ? 

Dr.  Brand.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that  from  the  reports  our  trans- 
portation men  make  to  us  that  there  is  an  actual  shortage  of  cars 
even  when  the  supply  we  have  is  used  much  more  efficiently  than 
it  now  is. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Of  freight  cars? 

Dr.  Brand.  Yes. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  I  am  a  little  interested  in  that  right 
now,  because  I  can  not  reconcile  how  the  railroads  are  asking  for  an 
increase  on  freight  earnings,  when  they  are  consuming  thfeir  entire 
rolling  stock  now  carrying  freight. 

Senator  Norris.  They  want  to  make  still  more  money. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  simply  want  to  state  for  the  information  of  the 
committee  that  in  my  country  we  found  it  difficult  to  get  cars  for 
foreign  shipments,  that  is,  for  shipments  beyond  the  line  of  that 
particular  company.  We  had  to  wait  for  foreign  cars.  There  were 
plenty  of  cars  for  shipment  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables.  The  trouble 
was  this,  that  they  refused  to  take  their  own  cars  for  loading  that 
would  go  beyond  their  own  lines.  We  made  an  investigation  and 
found  that  to  be  a  fact  in  respect  to  the  Great  Northern,  Northern 
Pacific,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  and  the  Soo  Line. 

Dr.  Brand.  As  between  the  carriers  there  are  a  great  many  prob- 
lems that  come  to  our  attention.  For  instance,  on  that  very  matter,, 
certain  of  the  roads  have  a  rather  generous  supply  of  cars  of  their 
own.  Other  carriers  have  a  relatively  small  supply  and  they  get 
hold  of  their  cars  and  keep  them  indefinite  periods.  We  found  that 
last  year  in  the  matter  of  refrigerator  cars  for  the  movement  of  the 
strawberry  crop. 

Senator  Gronna.  We  had  some  information  that  they  had  plenty 
of  cars,  but  simply  made  an  arbitrary  ruling  to  refuse  to  let  their 
own  cars  go  to  foreign  lines. 
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Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  The  car  shortage  is  largely  a  matter 
of  distribution  of  the  cars,  and  I  believe  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  moving  actively  now  to  relieve  that,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  railroads  by  creating  a  board  for  car  distribution. 

Senator  Page.  Senator,  is  it  not  your  experience  that  these  lines, 
like  the  Great  Northern,  for  instance,  with  an  abundance  of  money 
build  a  good  supply  of  cars  for  their  own  use,  find  that  when  their 
cars  get  out  into  the  east  they  do  not  come  back,  and  they  are  shuttle- 
cocked  back  and  forth  and  used  on  other  lines  that  are  short  of  cars, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  Great  Northern  come  to  know  they  lose  con- 
trol of  their  cars  indefinitely ;  they^  can  not  get  them  back  ? 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  In  the  pressure  there  is  upon  all  the 
railroads  now  every  road  that  gets  hold  of  cars  tries  to  keep  them 
rather  than  to  let  them  go  on  into  use,  generally,  and  in  that  way 
there  is  a  waste  of  cars.  Under  the  plan  of  equitable  distribution 
and  a  system  of  prompt  return  of  cars  so  that  the  road  that  lets  its 
car  get  away  from  it  does  not  let  it  get  away  permanently,  I  believe 
we  will  get  25  per  cent  more  efficiency  from  the  cars  in  existence. 

Senator  Brady.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  that. 

Senator  Page.  That  is  the  trouble  in  regard  to  the  cars  for  the 
transportation  of  phosphate  rock  from  Tennessee.  The  Louisville  & 
Nashville  say,  "We  are  very  glad  indeed  to  furnish  all  the  cars 
necessary  for  our  own  system,  but  if  we  allow  cars  to  be  loaded  with 
phosphate  rock  to  go  to  the  New  England  States,  we  will  not  get 
those  cars  back,"  and  they  decline  to  do  it  unless  compelled  to  do  so. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  This  pooling  system  will  overcome 
that  trouble* 

The  Chairman.  Any  legislation  on  that  subject  would  have  to  go 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee.  Dr.  Brand,  can  you 
give  us  the  total  number  of  freight  cars  in  the  United  States? 

Dr.  Brand.  No,  I  can  not.     I  do  not  carry  that  figure  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Cpxljnan.  There  are  two  and  a  quarter  millions,  approxi- 
mately. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  present  shortage,  I  believe,  is  120,000  to 
140,000. 

Dr.  Brand.  It  varies  greatly  from  month  to  month,  according  to 
the  reports  of  the  American  Railway  Association. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  us  the  number  of  refrigerator 
cars? 

Dr.  Brand.  We  have  those  figures,  but  they  are  approximate. 
Many  of  these  cars  are  owned  by  private  car  companies  and  many 
are  the  property  of  the  carriers  themselves.  The  total  number  ex- 
ceeds 100,000  considerably. 

There  is  one  point  I  would  like  to  bring  home  to  the  com- 
mittee with  reference  to  our  work.  We  have  absolutely  no  authority 
to  secure  information  concerning  stocks  of  foodstuffs  and  farm 
products  held  in  the  hands  of  any  enterprise  whatsoever.  We  are 
publishing  monthly  cold-storage  reports  on  butter,  cheese,  eggs, 
apples,  frozen  •  and  cured  meats  and  several  other  products.  We 
get  these  facts  solely  through  the  courtesy  of  the  persons  who  furnish 
them,  and  they  have  been  very  generous  in  their  cooperation  as  a 
whole.  Still  there  is  a  considerable  number  who  are  not  so  generous 
and  who  withhold  their  information.     It  has  seemed  to  us  that  the 
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department  should  have  power  to  require  certified  statements  as  to 
tlie  products  held  by  the  different  enterprises. 

Senator  Page.  Have  you  ever  asked  for  that  power  by  legislation  ? 

Dr.  Brand.  It  has  been  suggested  a  number  of  times,  Senator 
I^age. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  made  any  estimate  as  to  what  amount 
^vould  be  necessary  to  enable  you  to  do  that — that  is,  what  appropria- 
tion ? 

Dr.  Brand.  We  have  made  some  estimates  as  to  what  would  be 
required  to  carry  on  a  periodic  and  useful  food  census.  We  can  not 
go  to  the  ultimate  limit  of  getting  into  the  farmers'  cellar  and  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  necessary.  The  commercial  supply  available  is 
the  important  thing  from  time  to  time  with  a  general  knowledge  of 
what  is  available  invisiblv. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  an  estimate  of  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  enable  you  to  carry  forward  the  work  of  marketing,  in  regard 
to  gathering  and  distributing  information? 

Dr.  Brand.  To  be  valuable,  such  a  report  should  be  published 
monthly.  Those  foodstuffs  should  be  gotten  out  periodically  and 
tabulated  monthly,  and  I  believe  it  would  cost  as  much  as  $750,000 
to  carry  on  a  thorough-going  service  of  that  sort,  and  that  would 
save  a  great  many  times  that  sum. 

The  Chairman.  What  additional  appropriation  to  your  bureau 
would  be  necessary  to  enable  you  to  gather  and  distribute  market 
information  as  to  the  perishables  ? 

Dr.  Brand.  To  make  it  complete? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Brand.  I  think  it  would  take  nearly  $1,000,000,  and  I  think 
it  should  return  twentyfold  on  the  investment. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  shady  line  of  division  as  to  what  sort 
of  money  bills  can  originate  in  the  Senate. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  There  is  not  any  constitutional  limi- 
tation to  originating  legislation  in  the  Senate,  except  as  to  revenue. 
The  Senate  has  just  as  much  real  right  to  originate  appropria- 
tions as  the  House.  The  Constitution  says  it  may  not  originate 
revenue  bills.  The  Constitution  is  the  only  limitation  upon  us. 
As  a  rule  we  yield  to  the  House  to  originate  appropriations. 

Senator  Page.  What  was  the  $25,000,000  suggestion  made  by  the 
department  to  cover  ?    Dees  it  cover  this  work  ? 

Dr.  Brand.  It  covers  these  as  well  as  other  features  of  the  work. 

Senator  Page.  Just  one  more  question.  The  Secretary  has  sug- 
gested $25,000,000  appropriation  to  cover  this  and  other  lines  of 
work.  Ought  we  not  to  take  that  up  in  accord  with  his  suggestion 
and  consider  a  bill  of  that  kind  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so,  and  I  suggest  that  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  prepare  such  a  bill  if  it  has  not  been 
prepared. 

Senator  Page.  Prepare  that  to  cover  the  whole  matter  instead  of 
taking  it  up  piecemeal. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  thing  this,  that  every  other  point  ought 
not  to  be  included,  because  this  ought  to  be  hurried  up  and  that 
there  will  be  no  division  of  views  about  it  at  all.  I  think  we  should 
go  ahead  and  pass  this. 
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Dr.  Brand.  Time  is  the  most  important  element  just  now.  Pota- 
toes and  spring  wheat  and  corn  are  being  planted. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  I  move  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee appoint  two  members  to  act  with  him  to  take  up  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  preparation  of  those  bills  that  are 
emergency  measures. 

The  Chairman.  Make  it  five  instead  of  three. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  I  wTant  to  add  that  I  would  be  glad  to 
be  excused  from  serving  on  that  subcommittee. 

Senator  Smith,  of  South  Carolina.  I  want  to  ask  this  question  in 
reference  to  ascertaining  the  food  supply :  In  order  to  do  this  would 
it  not  be  necessary  to  find  out  just  what  supplies  are  held,  as  near  as 
may  be,  by  the  farmers  and  by  the  producers?  I  suggest  that  for 
this  reason:  Suppose  you  found  a  considerable  concentration  in  the 
hands  of  some  few  large  dealers.  The  prices  have  gone  up.  It  would 
be  natural  to  attribute  the  high  price  to  this  concentration.  But, 
suppose  you  found  that  a  larger  countervailing  amount  was  held  by 
the  original  producer.  He  then  would  naturally  be  either  a  party  to 
the  corner  or  he  would  naturally  be  either  a  party  to  the  corner  or 
he  would  be  a  beneficiary  to  the  high  price.  He  would  necessarily  be 
a  controlling  factor  in  that  high  price,  and  the  very  object  and  aim 
of  our  last  banking  legislation  was  to  enable  the  producer  to  so  dis- 
tribute the  12  months'  production  over  12  months  as  to  be  the  bene- 
ficiary of  this  law  of  supply  and  demand.  It  takes  me  six  months 
to  raise  a  crop.  Now,  if  the  liabilities  incurred  in  the  6  months' 
period  of  development  have  got  to  be  crowded  on  the  market  in  30 
or  90  days  for  a  subsequent  12  months'  distribution  somebody  has 
got  to  buy,  somebody  has  got  to  hold,  and  somebody  has  got  to  dis- 
tribute, and  I  saw  an  article  in  the  Star  yesterday  criticizing  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  for  advertising  to  the  farmers  that  upon 
properly  executed  paper  on  their  staple  products  they  could  hold 
their  stuff  for  proper  distribution  when  the  consumer  wanted  it. 
That  is  just  what  we  have  all  been  working  for.  If  you  start  a  cru- 
sade against  certain  concentrating  points  to  break  the  price,  you  have 
defeated  the  very  object  that  you  have  attempted  to  foster  by  stimu- 
lating production  on  a  basis  of  reasonable  profit. 

Dr.  Brand.  The  chairman  asked  the  Secretary  on  day  before  yes- 
terday to  begin  the  preparation  of  such  a  measure,  and  I  know  that 
action  is  being  taken  on  that  suggestion. 

Senator  Norms.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Brand  to 
•explain  his  idea. 

Dr.  Brand.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  do  so,  Senator.  There  are 
some  6,000,000  farmers  in  the  United  States,  and  there  is  no  question 
about  the  vital  importance  of  the  supply  that  is  held  back,  and  it 
would  be  my  thought  that  we  would  have  estimates  of  that  supply 
to  go  with  the  actual  census  of  such  as  can  be  enumerated  in  a  more 
specific  fashion.  It  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  complete  census 
of  all  the  materials  on  farms,  as  you  recall  we  do  once  in  10  years, 
and  it  takes  the  most  of  the  following  10  years  after  it  is  done  to 
get  the  material  tabulated  and  published. 

Senator  Smith,  of  South  Carolina.  I  understand  that,  but  I  want 
to  concentrate  in  one  sentence,  so  that  the  committee  and  the  public 
at  large  can  understand  it :  It  takes  12  months  to  produce  an  agricul- 
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tural  supply  of  staple  products.  The  farmer  has  incurred  12  months' 
liability  without  a  commercial  asset.  When  it  is  produced  it  is  pro- 
duced at  once ;  it  ripens  at  once ;  it  is  gathered  at  once.  Now,  must 
he  dump  that  whole  subsequent  12  months'  supply  on  the  market? 
Do  the  consumers  buy  a  12  months'  supply?  They  do  not;  they  buy 
from  day  to  day.  Who  is  going  to  hold  it  and  who  is  going  to  be  the 
beneficiary  of  the  concentration  of  supply  and  demand  during  the 
12  months'  that  have  been  required  to  produce  the  12  months'  pro- 
vision ? 

Dr.  Brand.  Senator  Smith,  I  agree  fully  with  the  economic  idea 
that  underlies  your  statement,  and  I  think  that  the  criticism  which 
was  leveled  at  the  federal  Reserve  Board  in  yesterday's  newspaper 
items,  whose  thought  was  the  making  of  a  protest  in  behalf  of  the 
consumer,  is  mistaken. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Exactly. 

Dr.  Brand.  The  consumer  receives  a  distinct  advantage  when  the 
producer  of  food  materials  hold  them  until  such  time  as  the  price 
calls  them  forth.  That  is  what  results  in  even  distribution  through 
the  year.  . 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  had  intended  to  read  that 
article  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to-day  and  call  attention  to  the 
effect. 

Dr.  Brand.  May  I  illustrate  that  in  a  specific  instance,  namely, 
eggs?  Our  reports  last  August  showed  definitely  that  25  per  cent  less 
than  the  usual  quantity  of  eggs  went  into  storage  last  year,  although 
the  price  was  higher  than  usual.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  only  three- 
quarters  of  the  normal  supply  was  available,  we  had  so  much  money 
that  we  insisted  on  eating  such  a  quantity  that  by  the  1st  of  March 
we  had  a  shortage  of  58  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  It  is  only 
by  raising  the  price  that  our  consumption  is  regulated. 

Senator  Norris.  A  gentleman  before  us  yesterday  was  interrogated 
on  that  same  subject,  and  it  was  said  then  that  almost  all  of  the 
eggs,  to  use  that  as  an  illustration,  that  were  held  in  cold  storage 
were  held  by  cold-storage  houses  who  had  no  interest  or  title  to  the 
eggs. 

Dr.  Brand.  That  is  true,  Senator. 

Senator  Norris.  Now,  you  say  that  there  are  some  of  these  cold- 
storage  houses  that  do  not  report  to  your  bureau,  and  you  can  not 
compel  them  to  report.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  whether  those 
people  who  refuse  to  report  the  eggs  in  cold  storage  are  the  ones  that 
only  run  the  cold-storage  houses  and  have  no  interest  in  the  eggs  or 
are  they  the  people  who  own  the  eggs  as  well  as  the  cold-storage 
houses? 

Dr.  Brand.  We  have  no  authority  to  determine  that  kind  of  facts. 
But  I  would  say,  in  answer  to  that,  that  I  really  do  not  know,  but 
I  believe  that  the  two  largest  storehouses  that  have  declined  to  re- 
port are  conducting  a  general  cold-storage  business  and  are  only  to 
a  slight  extent  owners  of  the  products  within  their  storehouses. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  get  reports  from  the  different  packing 
corporations  ? 

Dr.  Brand.  We  do. 

Senator  Norris.  They  own  the  eggs  as  well  as  the  cold-storage 
houses,  do  they  not  ? 
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Dr.  Brand.  No  doubt,  to  some  extent  they -do,  but  they  do  not 
own  by  a  long  way  as  much  storage  as  they  use.  They  use  these 
public  warehouses  to  a  very  large  extent. 

Senator  Norris.  Then  they  own  more  eggs  than  they  have  ca- 
pacity to  store? 

Dr.  Brand.  I  would  not  attempt  to  say  that,  because  I  do  not 
know  what  proportion  of  the  eggs  that  are  reported  to  us  are  owned 
by  the  packers. 

Senator  Norris.  .Yes;  but  you  say  they  use  the  cold-storage  houses 
to  store  their  eggs  in.  If  that  is  true,  they  must  have  more  eggs  to 
store  than  they  have  capacity. 

Dr.  Brand.  I  take  it  that  regular  cold-storage  enterprises  can  be 
run  more  economically  and  efficiently  by  those  who  are  engaged  in 
that  line  of  business  than  they  can  be  run  by  the  packers. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  they  not  own  and  is  it  not  necessary  for  them 
to  own  large  storage  warehouses  where  they  store  meats,  etc.,  and  is 
it  not  in  those  warehouses  that  they  are  able  to  keep  a  lot  of  eggs? 

Dr.  Brand.  They  have  considerable  storage,  but  the  reports  indi- 
cate that  the  space  they  themselves  own  is  less  than  popularly  sup- 
posed. 

Senator  Norris.  And  it  is  not  enough  to  store  their  own  eggs  in  ? 

Dr.  Brand.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

Senator  Norris.  To  what  extent  do  these  meat-packing  establish- 
ments deal  in  eggs? 

Dr.  Brand.  They  have  branches  all  through  Iowa,  Missouri,  and 
Kansas,  where  they  purchase  poultry  and  eggs. 

Senator  Norris.  Is  it  a  rather  large  percentage  of  the  total  ? 

Dr.  Brand.  The  total  handling  of  eggs? 

Senator  Norris.  Yes. 

Dr.  Brand.  I  would  hesitate  to  guess  on  that  subject^but  I  should 
think  it  would  be  a  very  considerable  amount. 

Senator  Norris.  A  gentleman  yesterday  said  they  only  stored  a 
very  small  amount  of  eggs  as  compared  to  the  amount  of  eggs  stored. 
I  know  it  is  generally  understood  from  the  way  that  they  are  buying 
them  over  the  country  that  they  are  storing  a  very  large  quantity  of 

eggs.  ... 

Dr.  Brand.  I  would  say  that  we  secure  the  information  which  we 
now  gfct  under  the  promise  that  we  will  not  reveal  the  business  of  any 
individual  enterprise  or  group  of  enterprises  in  such  a  way  that  it 
can  be  used  to  their  disadvantage. 

Senator  Norris.  I  was  not  trying  to  have  you  give  any  informa- 
tion that  was  given  to  you  in  confidence. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  us  some  idea  about  the  cold-stor- 
age capacity  ? 

Senator  Norris.  If  you  can  give  the  information  without  breach 
of  confidence,  I  would  like  to  have  it  as  to  the  proportionate  share  or 
amount  of  eggs  that  are  put  in  cold  storage  by  people  who  own  the 
eggs,  as  well  as  the  cold-storage  establishments  that  contain  them. 

Dr.  Brand.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  survey  our  figures  and  insert  in 
the  record  a  statement  that  will  cover  that  as  nearly  as  we  can  under 
the  circumstances. 

Senator  Norris.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 

(Note. — The  reports  to  the  department  in  no  case  show  the  owner- 
ship of  the  products  stored  in  the  houses  reporting.) 
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Senator  Norris.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Why  should  this  information  be  secret?  I  do 
not  ask  you  to  reveal  anything. 

Dr.  Brand.  Because  it  is  received  under  the  promise  that  we  will 
not  reveal  it,  and  we  have  no  authority  to  demand  the  figures. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Would  the  reason  be  that  it  is  against  public 
policy  ? 

Dr.  Brand.  It  is  not  against  good  public  policy,  and  I  think  no  one 
would  maintain  complaint  against  it  if  it  were  a  uniform  practice, 
so  that  the  figures  or  one  man  would  not  be  revealed  while  business 
of  another  man  would  be  concealed. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  receive  voluntarily  information  from  the 
farmers,  do  you  not,  about  the  crops  produced  ? 

Dr.  Brand.  Yes. 

Senator  Gronna.  And  that  is  not  kept  secret? 

Dr.  Brand.  We  publish  it  the  same  way.  We  publish  the  totals 
and  by  sections  and  by  States  and  counties. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  are  not  asked  to  keep  that  secret  ? 

Dr.  Brand.  No. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  know  you  have  several  agents  in  my  county — 
men  who  voluntarily  report  the  production  of  crops.  They  do  that 
without  any  expense  to  the  Government. 

Dr.  Brand.  But  we  never  reveal  the  business  of  any  individual  or 
company  as  an  item.  It  is  always  in  the  totals,  so  tl^tt  nobody  can 
pick  out  how  much  of  this  is  "  So-and-so's  "  and  how  much  is  "  So- 
and-so's." 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  get  into  the  record  at  this  point 
the  cold-storage  files. 

Dr.  Brand.  I  will  be  glad  to  insert  that,  because  we  have  a  com- 
plete record,  including  the  varying  quantities  suited  to  the  different 
products  which  require  different  temperatures. 

Senator  Norris.  Have  you  this  information  and  could  you  put  it 
into  the  record  without  violation  of  confidence?  Of  course,  I  want 
you  to  understand  I  do  not  want  you  to  put  it  in  unless  you  can 
put  it  in  without  such  violation.  I  would  like  to  have  the  amount 
of  eggs  stored  by  people  who  own  the  eggs  and  storehouses  that  keep 
them  in  comparison  with  the  total  amount  of  eggs  stored  in  ware- 
houses where  the  owner  of  the  eggs  has  no  interest  in  the  warehouse. 

Dr.  Brand.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  do  that  very  satisfactorily, 
Senator  Norris,  because  the  storehouses  report  to  us  the  total  of  their 
holdings  on  the  last  day  of  each  month  and  not  the  ownership  of 
them.  Some  of  the  large  warehouses,  like  the  Quincy  Co.  in  Boston, 
may  have  400  or  500  accounts  or  more  of  persons  storing  with  them, 
and  the  warehouseman  takes  the  total  of  all  these  holdings  and 
reports  them  to  us. 

Senator  Norris.  And  in  that  particular  instance  you  would  know 
the  people  who  own  the  warehouse  do  not  own  the  eggs  ? 

Dr.  Brand.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  That  would  be  possible  for  you  to  know  that; 
on  the  other  hand,  here  would  be  some  other  big  company  that  would 
own  the  warehouse  and  the  eggs  also.  What  I  wanted  was  to  get 
figures  in  both  of  these  lines  so  they  could  be  compared. 

Dr.  Brand.  There  was  inserted  in  the  last  Agricultural  bill  an  item 
of  $50,000,  which  calls  upon  the  department  to  secure  facts  of  that 
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kind.    That  item,  however,  gave  no  power  to  enforce  disclosures  of 
the  facts,  so  that  we  will  not  have  those  in  our  possession. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  that  take  effect? 

Dr.  Brand.  It  takes  effect  on  the  1st  of  July,  1917. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  valuable  piece  of  in- 
formation for  Congress  and  the  country  to  know  what  proportion  of 
these  cold-storage  products  are  owned  by  the  people  who  are  storing 
them  and  what  proportion  are  owned  outside  of  the  people  who  own 
the  houses  that  store  them  ? 

Dr.  Brand.  I  think  this,  Senator  Norris,  for  the  public  to  have 
such  information  would  be  corrective  of  any  attempt  to  manipulate 
the  markets,  and  when  I  say  that  -I  do  not  mean  to  imply  there  have 
been  manipulations.  There  have  been  such  shortages  that  we  are  not 
able  to  tell  whether  there  have  been  manipulations. 

Senator  Norris.  But  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  know  the  truth. 

Dr.  Brand.  I  think  that  is  right. 

Senator  Norris.  It  seems  to  me  also  to  be  quite  apparent  that  if  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cold-storage  products  were  owned  by  the  people 
who  own  both  the  storage  and  the  products  it  would  be  pretty  good 
evidence  they  were  able  and  have  the  power  to  manipulate  the  market 
if  they  wanted  to. 
"Dr.  Brand.  It  certainly  raises  a  suspicion  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  that  Dr.  King  is  here  from 
the  Pennsylvania  University.  He  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  thought  to  the  marketing  of  farm  products,  and  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  price  received  by  the  farmer  and  the  price  paid 
by  the  consumer.  By  reason  of  that  fact  we  will  have  to  expedite 
our  hearings  so  that  Mr.  King  can  be  heard  and  leave  for  Phila- 
delphia. 

Dr.  Brand.  I  have  but  one  further  matter  to  present  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  during  the  last  few  days  re- 
garding the  fixing  of  prices,  both  maximum  and  minimum,  and  we 
have  given  very  careful  consideration  to  that  matter,  and  the  Sec- 
retary yesterday  evening  sent  out,  in  response  to  a  number  of 
requests,  a  telegram  which  I  would  like  to  read  into  the  record.  The 
telegram  was  called  forth  by  this  fact :  We  have  received  numerous 
telegrams  from  persons,  particularly  those  engaged  in  the  live-stock 
industry,  who  expressed  the  firm  belief — and  they  were  intelligent  . 
persons — that  the  talk  about  minimum  prices  was  resulting  in  people 
selling  off  stock  that  they  ought  to  hold  for  breeding  and  finishing 
purposes.  The  whole  purpose,  of  course,  of  minimum  prices,  is  to 
encourage  production  and  not  to  discourage  it,  and  hence  it  was 
unfortunate  that  there  should  be  such  a  misinterpretation  of  what 
is  involved  in  fixing  minimum  prices.  This  telegram  of  the  Secre- 
tary, which  I  will  read,  seems  to  me  will  be  of  assistance  in  clearing 
up  the  matter.  To  have  it  printed  in  the  hearings  should  help  to 
clarify  the  atmosphere  a  little  [reading]  : 

April  24,  1917. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  response  to  a  telegram  regarding  the  fixing 
of  prices  of  food  products,  to-day  made  the  following  reply  : 

"  Your  telegram  received.  No  agency  now  has  power  to  fix  prices  of  food 
products.  Have  suggested  that  Congress  confer  power  oh  the  Government 
to  fix  minimum  and  maximum  prices  if  the  emergency  requires  them.    The 
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object  of  a  minimum  price  to  producers  would  be  to  stimulate  production  of 
certain  staple  products  by  assuring  farmers  that  these  products  would  not 
be  disposed  of  below  a  certain  level  which  would  give  them  a  reasonable 
return  and  would  not  cause  them  to  suffer  loss  in  any  event.  This  would 
have  to  be  done  under  proper  regulation.  The  shortage  of  important  crops 
in  this  Nation,  the  greatly  depleted  resources  abroad,  and  the  waste  and 
destruction  in  Europe  should  cause  a  continuance  of  remunerative  prices,  but 
as  an  additional  assurance  to  farmers  the  power  indicated  ought  to  be  vested 
in  the  Government.  It  is  not  suggested  that  maximum  prices  be  fixed  to 
producers,  but  that  power  to  fix  such  prices  governing  the  "distribution  of 
products  be  given  to  the  Government  to  be  used  if  necessary  to  control 
uneconomic  speculation  and  manipulation  in  the  handling  of  food  products. 
It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  no  step  be  omitted  greatly  to  increase  the 
supply,  especially  of  the  great  staple  food  products  of  the  United  States  in 
every  direction." 

Dr.  Brand.  I  thank  you  for  permitting  that  to  be  read  into  the" 
record. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  practicable  to  fix  minimum 
prices  ? 

Dr.  Brand.  I  think  we  have  the  machinery  to  determine  what 
prices  should  be  and  to  handle  matters,  if  such  an  emergency  should 
arise,  in  a  way  that  would  be  fair  to  both  producer  and  consumer. 
I  believe  that  price  fixing,  if  necessity  forces  resorting  to  it,  could 
be  undertaken  only  on  a  very  restricted  number  of  products,  be- 
cause the  economic  machinery  concerned  is  so  delicate  and  so  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with  that  it  is  a  serious  problem. 

The  Chairman.  Foreign  Governments  have  not  gone  far  enough 
with  this,  Doctor,  to  furnish  any  concrete  example  for  guidance? 

Dr.  Brand.  We  have  looked  into  that,  and  we  find  that  where 
they  have  gone  vary  far  they  have  backed  up.  It  has  been  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  handle.  I  think  now  they  have  worked  out  better 
methods.  I  do  not  think  we  would  need  to  make  all  the  mistakes 
thev  have  made  if  we  were  guided  by  their  experience. 

'the  Chair3ian.  Do  you  not  think  public  opinion  would  have  to 
be  worked  up  to  it  ? 

Dr.  Brand.  In  respect  to  most  products.  I  think  in  respect  to 
some  products  it  would  be  literally  impossible.  I  think  there  are 
a  few  products  where  it  would  be  practicable,  if  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  minimum  price  should  be 
applied  to  those  who  produce  the  same  amount  as  previously  or  to 
those  who  produce  more  than  the  average  amount  produced  by 
them? 

Dr.  Brand.  It  would  seem  to  me  only  fair  it  should  apply  to  the 
whole ;  that  is,  there  should  be  no  discrimination. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  question  is,  it  might  not  be  practicable 
to  do  it  either  way.  We  raised  2,600,000,000  bushels  of  corn  last 
year.  If  nobody  produces  more  than  last  year,  these  farmers  in  the 
corn  business  will  do  this  whether  we  fix  the  prices  or  not.  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  why  we  should  fix  a  minimum  price  on  what  the 
farmer  is  going  to  do  anyhow. 

Dr.  Brand.  The  minimum  should  be  fair,  and  should  be  low 
enough  not  be  speculative  but  still  be  remunerative. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  point.  Here  is  this  6,000,000  or 
7,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  to  be  produced  in  any  event  and  300,- 
000,000  or  400,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes  to  be  produced  in  any 
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event.  The  point  I  was  making  is  this:  Whether  you  want  to 
guarantee  a  minimum  price  on  the  ordinary  production  of  these 
things  when  they  would  go  ahead  and  do  it  anyhow,  notwithstanding 
the  minimum  price,  unless  you  make  this  universal  ? 

Dr.  Brand.  It  seems  to  me  the  question  you  raise  is  one  of 
those  that  would  have  to  be  studied  most  carefully  in  any  attempt 
to  deal  with  minimum  prices.  For  instance,  minimum  prices  on 
potatoes.  It  would  seem  idle  to  me  to  establish  minimum  prices 
on  potatoes  all  over  the  United  States.  It  would  not  accomplish 
what  it  is  desired  to  accomplish.  We  want  to  accomplish  an  in- 
creased production.  There  are  six  or  eight  great  commercial-pro- 
ducing potato  areas  and  I  should  select  such  territories  and  then 
I  should  have  the  minimum  applied  uniformly  to  all  of  the  growers 
in  them.  In  any  event,  the  loss  that  would  occur  would  only  be  the 
difference  between  the  market  price  received  when  the  product 
was  sold  and  the  minimum  that  might  be  guaranteed. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  The  point  Senator  Gore  is 
making  is  that  this  minimum  price  should  not  apply  unless  the 
production  appreciably  exceeds  the  normal. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  it. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  If  the  production  this  year 
exceeds  last  year's  production  by  an  appreciable  amount  then  the 
minimum  price  should  be  guaranteed. 

Senator  Gronna.  How  would  you  apportion  that;  how  would 
that  be  arranged? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think,  Senator  Gronna,  it  would  be 
practicable. 

Senator  Gronna.  It  seems  to  me  impracticable. 

Senator  Ransdell.  What  encouragement  wrould  that  give? 

The  Chairman.  It  would  do  this,  Senator,  that  if  you  produce 
more  than  last  year  you  get  it;  if  you  do  not,  you  ought  not  to  have 
it.  As  a  matter  of  abstract  justice  that  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  practicable  at  all. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  might  be  based  on  acres  put  in.  It  could  be 
done  that  way. 

Dr.  Brand.  That  would  be  very  difficult.  Senator. 

Senator  Kenton.  England  did  it. 

Dr.  Brand.  They  fixed  absolute  prices.  The  guaranteed  min- 
imum per  bushel  for  the  wheat  grown  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  as 
follows:  1917,  $1.77f;  1918-19,  $1.62f ;  1920-21-22,  $1.33.  The  New 
South  Wales  minimum  for  1917-18  is  72  cents  net.  The  Canadian 
price  is  still  under  discussion. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Does  that  state  where  the 
price  is  to  be  paid  ? 

Dr.  Brand.  The  New  South  Wales  crop  for  1917-18  is  to  be 
bought  f.  o.  b.  New  South  Wales  points  at  72  cents  a  bushel. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Canadian  price  is  under  discussion  at 
the  present  time. 

Dr.  Brand.-  The  Canadian  Government  offered  a  price  of  $1.30 
f .  o.  b.  Fort  William,  which  means  that  it  is  really  10  cents  less  than 
that,  or  $1.20  for  Manitoba  points  and  12  cents  less  for  Saskatchewan 
and  15  cents  or  so  less  for  Alberta  points,  whch  reduces  the  price 
to  them  considerably  below  the  price  of  home  production  in  the 
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United  Kingdom,  even  taking  transportation  into  account,  and 
hence  it  is  under  discussion  at  the  present  time  and  has  not  been 
finally  settled.  The  Australian  crop  was  bought  at  a  flat  price  of 
$1.12,  in  which  case2  of  course,  it  was  stated  that  the  Australian  crop 
was  almost  impossible  to  move,  so  that  irrespective  of  its  value 
elsewhere  in  the  world  it  was  not  worth  any  more  than  that  in 
Australia. 

Senator  Gronna.  And  do  you  not  think  we  would  get  better 
results,  not  by  attempting  to  fix  either  the  minimum  or  maximum 
price,  but  simply  aiding  the  producers  as  much  as  we  can  by  giving 
them  the  information?  If  the  producer  has  the  information  that 
there  is  a  real  shortage  in  all  the  various  countries,  would  not  that 
encourage  them  to  produce  as  much  as  they  possibly  can  produce? 

Dr.  Brand.  I  feel  this  way,  Senator  Gronna :  That  if  we  can  per- 
fect ourselves  along  that  line  of  furnishing  accurate  and  timely  in- 
formation it  will  remove  at  least  70  per  cent  of  the  problems. 

Senator  Gronna.  That  is  my  judgment. 

Dr.  Brand.  For  instance,  it  is  conceivable  seed  stocks  will  be 
scarce.  If  we  continue  to  have  a  cold  spring,  some  stocks  are  bound 
to  be  scarce. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  price  of  oats  and  potatoes  fixed  in 
different  countries? 

Dr.  Brand.  I  have  not.  Only  a  few  other  prices  have  been  fixed, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  oats  price  for  home  production  in  Eng- 
land is  relatively  higher  than  the  wheat  price,  and  as  a  consequence 
producers  are  inclined  to  go  in  for  oats  rather  than  wheat  which 
was  not  intended. 

Senator  Gronna.  It  is  now  too  late,  Dr.  Brand,  to  greatly  increase 
the  production  of  wheat  in  the  United  States? 

Dr.  Brand.  I  think  something  can  still  be  done  in  the  spring- 
wheat  territory,  but  farmers  have  their  spring  wheat  seed  on  hand 
and  can  not  get  very  much  additional  seed. 

Senator  Gronna.  It  is  possible  to  increase  the  production  of  oats'* 
and  barley,  which,  of  course,  are  both  good  substitutes  for  wheat. 

The  Chairman.  A  minimum  price  in  reference  to  wheat  would 
be  practically  out  of  the  question  this  year? 

Dr.  Brand.  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  are  not  a 
number  of  farmers  who  have  lands  available  for  tillage  in  Senator 
Gronna's  State  and  in  Minnesota  and  Montana  who  could  increase 
their  production  of  wheat,  and  similarly  of  corn,  oats,  and  barley, 
which  Senator  Gronna  mentioned,  as  well  as  potatoes. 

The  Chairman.  But  would  not  the  amount  of  wheat  that  you 
could  induce  them  to  plant  be  negligible  ? 

Dr.  Brand.  I  hardly  know ;  that  is  a  very  difficult  question. 

Senator  Gronna.  Spring  wheat  has  practically  been  planted  for 
ihis  year. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  going  to  reserve  the  right  to  summon  you 
for  further  information,  Doctor. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Dr.  Brand,  you  said  perhaps  we  would,  in  an 
emergency,  fix  the  price  of  a  limited  number  of  food  products.  Do 
you  think,  as  a  practical  proposition,  if  we  fix  the  minimum  price  of 
any  food  products  it  will  arouse  very  great  dissatisfaction  among 
producers  of  all  other  food  products  in  the  United  States,  on  the 
ground  that  we  have  discriminated  against  them  ? 
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Dr.  Brand.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  there  will  be  complaint,  but 
I  think  we  will  have  to  very  carefullv  study  the  highest  good  of  the 
public  and  take  the  complaint  if  it  comes.  For  instance,  undoubtedly 
these  producers  of  perishables  are  going  to  complain.  That  is  why 
we  suggest  such  a  great  extension  of  the  perishable  news-service 
work.  We  can  eliminate  much  of  that  just  as  we  are  doing  now  in 
Louisiana  with  reference  to  the  strawberry  crop.  We  are  succeeding 
in  securing  a  uniform  distribution  of  that  great  strawberry  crop, 
and  we  could  do  that  with  others,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  deal 
with  more  than  8  crops,  whereas  there  are  25  or  30  that  should  be  in- 
cluded in  our  service.  So  we  can  remove  much  of  that  by  the  system 
Senator  Gronna  suggests. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  was  very  doubtful  about  the  wisdom  of  hav- 
ing a  limited  price  fixed  for  food  products  unless  we  are  going  to  fix 
it  on  all.  Your  work  should  be  extended  just  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  everything. 

The  Chairman.  People  engaged  in  the  production  of  perishable 
products  as  a  business  will  inevitably  suffer? 

Dr.  Brand.  I  think  so.  In  the  case  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  several  years 
ago  they  had  a  very  active  campaign  on  the  use  of  vacant  lots — some 
sort  of  croft  movement.  As  a  result,  in  a  single  year  a  number  of 
commission  men  were  put  out  of  business.  The  next  year  they  fell 
back  to  their  normal  habits  and  the  commission  men  had  to  go  into 
business  again  or  others  take  their  places. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  being  done  all  over  the  country.  It  is 
being  done  in  my  State. 

Senator  Gronna.  To  get  the  question  of  Senator  Bansdell  in  a 
more  complete  form,  do  you  think  it  advisable  to  fix  the  price  on 
any  product  that  is  not  perishable  ? 

Dr.  Brand.  They  are  the  only  things  with  respect  to  which  it 
would  be  practicable.  It  seems  to  me,  if  necessity  should  drive  us  to 
it  ultimately,  the  cereals  and  legumes,  particularly  beans  and  peas 
and  such  things  as  can  be  dried,  and  potatoes,  onions,  and  cabbages 
are  about  as  far  as  you  can  possibly  go,  and  that  only  in  the  case  of 
extremest  emergency,  and  in  that  event  it  would  be  necessary,  I  think, 
for  the  protection  of  the  people  and  the  Government,  to  consider 
having  drying  plants  for  vegetables,  which  we  ought  to  have  anyway, 
as  a  matter  of  fact. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  plan  to  license  certain  agencies  have  you 
included  commission  merchants  and  cold-storage  plants? 

Dr.  Brand.  Yes;  we  have.  We  include  among  others  all  those 
enterprises  that  handle  products  of  others  as  agents. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  would  favor  the  right  to  make  public 
this  information  if  deemed  to  the  public  interests  ? 

Dr.  Brand.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Squibb,  who  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  the  other  day,  and  I  presume  every 
member  of  the  committee  received  a  like  letter.  I  thought  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  information  in  that  letter.  It  suggested  that  in  Ger- 
many, for  instance,  they  are  growing  a  tremendous  amount  of  po- 
tatoes. These  potatoes,  if  not  used  for  food,  are  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  alcohol,  which  can  be  used  for  motive  power. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  they  grow  for  that  purpose  a  different 
kind  of  potato. 
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Senator  Gronna.  There  is  not  very  much  difference  in  the  per- 
centage— 17£  and  20  are  the  percentages.  So  there  is  not  very  much 
difference.  I  would  suggest  that  we  have  that  letter  included  in  our 
record. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  we  will  insert  the  letter  in  the 

record  at  this  place. 

(The  letter  referred  to  by  Senator  Gronna  is  here  printed  in  full, 

as  follows:) 

W.  P.  Squibb  &  Co., 
Lawrenceburg,  Ind.,  April  28, 1917. 

Deab  Sir:  When  I  had  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  your  honorable 
committee  last  week  I  made  a  statement  to  Senator  Gronna  that  I  would 
report  further  certain  information  in  regard  to  the  production  of  alcohol  in 
Germany  from  potatoes. 

I  get  my  information  from  Charles  F.  Squibb,  chemical  engineer,  No.  5  Beek- 
man  Street,  New  York  City,  and  from  a  book  by  Rufus  Frost  Herrick,  published 
by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  London,  entitled  "Denatured  or  Industrial  Alcohol"; 
also  from  Janes  &  Breckler,  chemists,  Louisville,  Ky. 

My  information  regarding  potatoes  in  Germany  is  as  follows : 
Potatoes  are  used  in  Germany  for  production  of  alcohol. 

They  contain  20  per  cent  of  starch,  while  ours  in  the  United  States  contain 
17.5  per  cent  starch.  Potatoes  are  the  chief  reliance  now  in  Germany  for  food, 
but  notwithstanding  this  fact  the  production  of  alcohol  is  almost  equally  im- 
portant, for  it  is  alcohol  that  is  furnishing  power  for  motors  of  all  kinds  of 
farm  tractors,  mine  and  forestry  locomotives,  and  for  cooking  and  heating 
stoves. 

Germany  is  said  to  have  produced  within  her  own  borders  enough  alcohol 
that  she  was  able  to  export  it  to  Sweden  up  until  one  year  ago — even  during 
the  first  one  and  one-half  years  of  the  war. 

Thus  Germany  evidently  solves  to  a  great  extent  the  proper  distribution 
of  her  food  products  for  various  purposes. 

Without  the  encoragement  the  German  Government  gave  to  the  distilling 
industry  she  could  not  have  been  so  successfully  self-supporting  in  a  financial 
way  or  as  a  manufacturing  nation.  By  growing  their  fuel  very  largely  the 
German  people  have  kept  huge  sums  of  money  at  home.  Thus  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  in  any  other  nation  on  the  earth  the  German  farmer  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  fields  of  fuel,  of  manufacturing,  of  chemistry,  and  of  medi- 
cine, for  his  potatoes  produce  the  alcohol  that  is  so  important  in  each  of  these 
lines  of  endeavor. 

After  he  has  produced  the  farm  products  for  ?>lcohol  productions  the  residues 
left  after  distilling  are  very  generally  used  as  fertilizer,  thus  helping  to  grow 
the  next  year's  supply  of  fuel  and  food. 

The  use  of  grain  in  the  production  of  alcohol  or  of  potatoes  is  not  a  waste,  for 
in  the  case  of  each  material  there  is  left  after  distilling  either  a  high  per- 
centage of  animal  food  or  fertilizer.  It  means  that  the  energy  of  the  sun  and 
the  rain  can  each  year  to  a  greater  and  greater  extent  be  turned  into  the 
production  of  fuel  and  animal  foods. 

In  the  Outlook  of  April  11,  1917,  on  page  676,  which  I  submit  herewith,  is  a 
statement  by  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  one  of  the  world's  greatest  scientists, 
which  reads  as  follows : 

44 '  The  world  will  probably  depend  upon  alcohol  (of  the  nondrinkable  kind) 
more  and  more  as  time  goes  on,'  says  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell.  *  We  can 
take  coal  out  of  a  mine,  but  we  can  never  put  it  back.  We  can  draw  oil  from 
subterranean  reservoirs,  but  we  can  never  refill  them  again.  We  are  spend- 
thrifts in  the  matter  of  fuel.  Alcohol  for  fuel,'  says  Dr.  Bell,  *  can  be  made 
from  sawdust,  from  cornstalks,  from  weeds,  and  even  from  the  garbage  of  our 
cities.  A  great  field  of  usefulness  is  opening  up  for  the  engineer  who  will 
modify  our  machinery  to  enable  alcohol  to  be  used  as  the  source  of  power.' " 

All  that  Dr.  Bell  says  in  the  foregoing  is  true,  except  that  machinery  for  the 
use  of  alcohol  as  a  fuel  and  for  power  has  been  already,  developed  abroad,  and, 
of  course,  can  be  developed  and  will  be  developed  in  the  United  States. 

All  great  potato-growing  States  can  in  the  future  be  as  great  in  growing  their 

own  fuel  as  is  Germany,  and  latterly  to  almost  as  great  an  extent  as  is  France. 

Denatured  alcohol  should  not  in  its  present  state  of  development  be  taxed, 

because  its  volume  of  business  is  not  great  enough  to  stand  it,  and  a  tax  at 
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this  time  would  set  it  back  and  harm  the  development  of  it  a  full  decade.  If 
its  business  can  be  done  at  a  profit  let  its  income  and  excess  profit  tax  pay 
its  share  of  revenue. 

Respectfully,  yours,  *        N.  E.  Squibb. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Brand,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Now,  we  will  have  Dr.  King.  I  will  say  that  Dr.  King  has  written 
very  interesting  books  on  farm  products  and  is  an  authority  on  that 
subject,  and  the  committee  will  be  pleased  to  hear  him.  Dr.  King, 
please  state  your  full  name,  residence,  and  profession. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  CLYDE  LYNDEN  KING,  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE,  UNIVEESITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Dr.  King.  My  name  is  Clyde  L.  King,  residence  Philadelphia,  and 
I  am  assistant  professor  of  political  science  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Wharton  School. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  specialize  with  reference  to  the 
marketing  of  foodstuffs,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  you,  in  your  own 
way,  discuss  any  or  all  of  these  subjects. 

Dr.  King.  With  the  indulgence  of  the  committee,  I  should  like  to 
preface  my  remarks  with  a  statement  of  the  survey  we  have  just 
completed  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  as  to  wages  and  prices.  You 
will  recall. there  was  a  food  riot  in  Philadelphia  a  few  months  ago, 
and  the  mayor  of  the  city  appointed  an  investigating  committee,  of 
which  I  was  a  member  and  made  secretary,  and  we  proceeded  to  find 
out  at  once  what  is  a  very  vital  thing  in  this  connection — the  rela- 
tion between  the  increase  in  wages  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  increase 
of  food  prices  on  the  other. 

As  to  our  wage  study,  we  made  a  study  of  the  increase  in  wages 
among  trade  and  labor  unions;  second,  the  reports  of  the  Federal 
reserve  bank,  which  was  in  general;  and  third,  the  actual  study  of 
pay  rolls — that  is,  taking  the  wages  of  the  workers  direct  from  the 
actual  records  of  the  employers. 

As  to  trade-unions,  we  chose  36  unions  which  we  believed  to  be 
typical,  and  took  the  wages  of  7,518  of  these  trade-union  men.  This 
work  was  conducted  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Dr.  Charles 
E.  Eetell,  instructor  in  economics  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you — you  need  not  state  it  now,  but  you 
may  submit  it  with  your  statement — to  give  us  a  list  of  these  unions. 

Dr.  King.  I  will  do  that.    It  is  very  brief,  if  you  want  it  read. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  we  care  to  have  it  read  now. 

(The  statement  submitted  by  Dr.  King  is  here  printed  in  full,  as 
follows:) 


Men. 

Boilermakers'  Union  No.  19 100 

Moving-picture  operatives 140 

Association    of    plumbers    and 

steamfltters  960 

Brewery    engineers 151 

Bookbinders'  Local  No.  2 300 

Pavers'  Local  No.  54 150 

Brewers'  Union  No.  5 600 

Upholsterers  and  Weavers'  No. 

25 530 

Plasterers 80 

Cement    finishers 56 

Lace  operatives 365 

Drivers'  Union  No.  491 128 


Men. 
Cigar  makers: 

Women 212 

Men 240 

Bartenders'    International 1,500 

Coopers'  No.  108 163 

United  Hatters 605 

International    Union    of    Steam 

and  Oil  Engineers ,     250 

Upholsterers'    Union 285 

Weavers'    Union 403 

Electrical   Workers'   Local   No. 

20 300 


Total 7,  518 
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Prof.  King.  Of  those  7,518  trade-union  workers,  4,569,  or  approxi- 
mately three-fifths,  received  no  increase  in  wages  from  January  1, 
1916,  to  March  10, 1917,  the  period  covered  by  all  of  this  wage  study; 
615,  or  approximately  8  per  cent,  received  an  increase  of  from  1  per 
cent  to  10  per  cent  in  their  wages ;  824,  or  approximately  10  per  cen^ 
reveived  an  increase  of  between  11  and  20  per  cent  in  their  wages 
during  this  period;  while  only  20  per  cent,  1,510,  received  from  21  to 
25  per  cent  increase. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  state  now  what  the  average  annual 
wages  were  of  each? 

Prof.  King.  I  have  that  next. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  ought  to  come  next. 

Prof.  King.  I  have  2,877  as  receiving  less  than  $15  per  week ;  3,680 
received  from  $15  to  $20  per  week — that  is,  6,557,  or  85  per  cent  or 
more,  received  $20  per  week  or  less — which  shows  it  comes  typically 
within  the  labor  field;  781,  or  approximately  10  per  cent,  received 
over  $20  per  week. 

I  should  explain,  as  to  the  reason  for  the  fact  that  three-fifths  of 
the  trade-union  people  had  received  no  increase  in  wages  during  this 
period,  that  it  was  due  to  their  keeping  their  contracts.  For  instance, 
the  brewery  engineers'  contract  has  not  yet  expired  and  other  con- 
tracts had  not  expired,  and  the  trade-union  people  particularly  in 
their  replies  commented  at  length  upon  that  fact. 

One  other  illustration  that  I  thought  was  typical  was  this,  that  the 
Clothing  Makers'  Union,  after  four  weeks'  strike,  got  an  increase  of 
$1  per  week  to  each  worker.  During  the  four  weeks  that  the  strike 
occurred  the  price  of  food  per  week  had  gone  up  approximately  $2 
per  week. 

The  second  source  for  information  as  to  wages  was  as  to  the  results 
from  the  reports  of  the  Federal  reserve  bank.  These  covered  some 
362  industries  in  and  about  Philadelphia,  40  different  kinds  of  indus-  * 
tries  being  reported.  The  comparison  is  between  September  1,  1916, 
and  March  1, 1917.  The  increase  in  wages  during  this  period  for  362 
industries  was  21  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date  of  this  report  of  the  Federal  re- 
serve bank? 

Prof.  King.  From  September  1,  1916. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date  of  the  bulletin  ? 

Prof.  King.  I  can  put  that  in  the  record.    It  is  very  recent. 

(Dr.  King  asserted  the  date  of  the  bulletin  as  follows:  "Report 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia  as  to  business  condi- 
tions," Apr.  2,  1917.) 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Prof.  King.  The  next  source  examined  was  the  pay  rolls.  We 
weighted  these,  that  is,  we  prorated  them  among  all  of  the  in- 
dustries of  the  city.  We  chose  some  24,200  workers  and  chose  out 
as  nearly  as  we  could — and  I  think  accurately — some  1,600  individual 
wage  studies  that  would  reflect  accurately  the  status  of  the  increase  of 
wages  of  these  24,200  workers  not  included  certainly  in  the  trade-union 
fctudy.  There  might  have  been  some  duplication  with  the  Federal 
reserve  study.  The  increase  in  wages  for  the  last  month,  that  is,  for 
the  month  ending  March  10,  1917,  when  contrasted  with  the  first 
month,  January,  1916,  showed  an  increase  of  20.8  per  cent,  prac- 
tically 20  per  cent  in  the  wages  of  this  group. 
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We'  also  made  a  study  of  small-salaried  men  as  distinct  from  the 
wage  earner.  We  chose  112  male  employees,  superintendents,  as- 
sistant superintendents,  shop  foremen,  bookkeepers,  and  office  clerks, 
picking  them  so  they  would  represent  570  workers.  Sixty-six  per 
cent  of  these  salaried  men  received  no  increase  whatsoever  from 
January  1,  1916,  to  March  10,  1917,  while  the  remaining  34  per  cent 
received  increases  ranging  from  5  per  cent  to  25  per  cent.  The 
average  weekly  income  for  this  complete  group  was  $22.75  on  Janu- 
ary 1, 1916.  sixty-two  weeks  later,  that  is,  March  10, 1917,  the  aver- 
age income  was  $23.20  per  week,  an  increase  during  that  period  of  2 
per  cent. 

Believing  that  to  be  typical  as  to  the  increase  in  wages  and  in  order 
to  find  what  the  actual  wage  was  as  distinct  from  the  money  wage, 
we  made  a  careful  survey  of  food  prices.  This  study  was  made  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  the  instructor  in  economics  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  We  used  every  available  source  for 
information.  Among  other  things,  we  had  a  questionaire  printed 
stating  the  exact  article  of  foodj  and  these  were  circulated  by  some 
150  workers  who  had  been  definitely  instructed  what  to  inquire  for, 
so  that  we  would  get  an  accurate  basis  for  comparison.  We  also 
secured  records  from  chain  stores  and  other  stores.  The  22  articles 
of  food  were  those  chosen  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  weighted  according  to  the  average  consumption  of  work- 
ingmeft's  families,  so  as  to  make  it  tvpical.  These  articles  represent 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  workingmen's  expenditure  for  food. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  insert  in  your  statement  these  22  articles  ( 

Prof.  King.  I  will. 

(The  statement  submitted  by  Prof.  King  is  here  printed  in  full, 
as  follows:) 

Sirloin  steak;  round  steak;  rib  roast;  chuck  roast;  plate  boiling 
beef;  pork  chops;  bacon,  sliced;  ham,  sliced;  lard;  hen's  egg's, 
strictly  fresh;  butter,  creamery;  cheese;  milk;  bread;  flour;  corn 
meal;  rice;  potatoes;  sugar;  coffee;  tea. 

We  used  1916  as  the  average  year ;  that  is,  we  took  the  average  of 
prices  for  1916  as  100. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  that  the  standard? 

Prof.  King.  We  made  that  the  standard.  Taking  the  average 
price  of  all  articles  for  the  year  1916  as  100,  the  relative  price  in 
February,  1915,  was  89  as  compared  with  122  in  February,  1917; 
that  is,  an  increase  during  practically  the  same  period  as  our  wage 
study  covered  of  33  per  cent  in  food  costs  alone.  In  March  of  the 
present  year  prices  somewhat  declined,  but  were  just  as  high  as  com- 
pared with  March  of  two  years  ago ;  that  is,  the  relative  price  being 
119  as  compared  to  86,  an  even  gain  of  relatively  33  per  cent. 

I  have  those  figures  here  for  each  of  the  various  commodities  and 
will  submit  them  in  the  record  if  it  is  the  wish  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  do  so. 

(The  table  submitted  by  Prof.  King  is  here  printed  in  full,  as 
follows:) 
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Prof.  King.  Potatoes,  for  instance,  in  March,  1917,  were  142  per 
cent  higher  than  in  March,  1915;  and  in  February  the  relative  price 
would  be  greater.  Onions  in  February,  1917,  had  a  relative  price  of 
206  as  compared  with  59,  two  years  previously. 

Then  we  tried  to  find  out  what  this  would  mean  in  the  way  of 
increase  of  food  expenses  for  each  family.  We  found  that  at  the 
present  level  of  prices  the  family  expenditure  for  food — for  a  typical 
working  family  consisting  of  husband,  wife,  and  three  children — is 
about  $715 ;  the  corresponding  figure  at  the  March,  1915,  prices  was 
$517,  and  at  the  March,  1916,  prices,  $565.  The  annual  cost  per 
family  for  food  is  accordingly  $150  greater  than  it  was  one  year  ago 
and  $198  greater  than  two  years  ago. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  just  food.    You  do  not  cover  clothing? 

Prof.  King.  No.  The  conclusion  on  this  is  safe  that  the  other 
things  have  not  decreased.  Rents  have  not  decreased,  nor  have  foods, 
but  we  have  not  yet  incorporated  it.  This  material  was  hurriedly 
prepared  in  order  to  have  it  given  your  committee. 

Prof.  Chapin,  in  his  book  on  Standards  of  Living  Among  Work- 
ingmen's  Families  in  New  York  City,  published  in  1909,  said  that 
for  a  working  budget  under  ordinary  circumstances  of  $900  to  $1,000 
per  year,  45  to  50  per  cent  went  for  food.  Under  present  prices  cer- 
tainly from  60  to  70  per  cent  goes  for  food. 

This  ends  the  summary  of  our  investigations  as  to  foods  and  prices. 

The  conclusion  is  clearly  this:  That  money  wages  have  not  in- 
creased certainly  over  20  per  cent ;  that  foods  have  increased  around 
27  to  33  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  actual  wage  has  gone  down ; 
and  it  is  very  clear — I  am  giving  these  figures  here  in  order  to  drive 
home  the  necessity  for  national  action — it  is  certainly  very  clear  that 
the  actual  wage  can  not  continue  to  go  down  without  very  great  suf- 
fering and  real  direful  consequences.  For  instance,  we  investigated 
the  cause  of  the  food  riots  in  Philadelphia  when  they  occurred  some 
time  in  February.  We  found  they  were  started  by  Hebrews  pri- 
marily who  were  having  to  sacrifice  their  savings  funds,  and  who 
could  get  no  money  for  protecting  the  savings  funds  of  the  past. 
The  Hebrew  storekeepers  stopped  giving  credit  to  their  custom- 
ers. The  Italian  storekeepers  would  give  credit  to  the  customers, 
because  the  Italians  agreed  to  have  their  children  go  out  in  the  cran- 
berry bogs  next  summer  and  make  enough  money  to  underwrite  the 
family  budget  this  year,  and  hence  there  was  no  very  great  depres- 
sion and  suffering  among  the  Italian  group  for  that  reason. 

Senator  Kenton.  Was  the  bread  riot  serious  in  Philadelphia? 

Prof.  King.  It  was  not  serious  so  far  as  destruction  of  property 
was  concerned. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  many  people  were  concerned  in  them? 

Prof.  King.  It  immediately  resulted  in  the  organization  of  150,000 
workers  to  see  what  could  be  done  in  Philadelphia  and  State  and 
Nation  to  get  better  conditions  as  to  food  prices. 

The  Chairman.  A  sort  of  consumers'  league? 

Prof.  King.  A  consumers'  and  housewives'  league;  and  then  the 
Central  Labor  Union  joined  in  that  organization,  so  that  all  the  labor 
unions  and  many  housewives  were  practically  included  in  that  organi- 
zation. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  what  steps  were  taken  and  what 
results  were  accomplished? 
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Prof.  King.  The  first  thing  that  was  asked  was  that  the  State  give 
to  the  mayor  of  the  city  power  to  buy  foodstuffs  and  sell  them  with- 
out profit,  in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  do  exactly  what  the  Per- 
kins committee  did  in  New  York.  They  also  boycotted — the  Hebrews 
particularly — onions  and  potatoes,  fish  and  chickens,  and  other 
commodities. 

The  newspapers  joined  in  a  publicity  campaign  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  rice  as  compared  with  potatoes  as  a  starch  food,  and  the 
result  was  a  decrease  in  the  price  of  potatoes  of  65  cents  a  bushel,  and 
other  publicity  steps  were  taken  that  really  did  put  prices  down. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  State  authorize  that* 

Prof.  King.  My  memory  is  that  the  lower  house  passed  that  bill 
with  but  three  or  four  votes  to  the  contrary,  but  the  senate  has  not 
yet  taken  up  the  bill. 

Senator  Kenton.  They  did  that  in  New  York? 

Prof.  King.  There  the  Perkins  committee  was  effective  in  breaking 
prices  in  selling  a  food  substitute  with  practically  the  same  food 
value. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  committee  do  this  or  the  city  ? 

Prof.  King.  In  New  York  the  Perkins  committee  did  it. 

Senator  Ransdeix.  Was  the  consumption  of  rice  increased  in 
Philaledphia? 

Prof.  King.  Very  decidedly. 

Mr.  Kenyon.  And  the  price  of  rice  then  went  up  ? 

Prof.  King.  It  did,  but  nothing  in  proportion  to  its  food  value. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  You  used  the  expression  "  wage 
decline."  You  mean  that  decline  was  relative  to  the  increased  ^cost  of 
food? 

Prof.  King.  I  mean  that  the  "  actual  wage,"  its  purchasing  power, 
declined  and  that  the  money  wage  advanced. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  used  the  word  "  declined." 

Prof.  King.  The  actual  wage  as  measured  by  what  it  would  buy, 
taking  foodstuffs  as  a  basis. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  the  real  money  wage  advanced  20  per 
cent. 

The  Chairman.  A  great  many  wages  did  not  increase  at  all. 

Prof.  King.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And,  of  course,  the  blow  fell  more  crushingly  on 
them. 

Prof.  King.  I  think  the  phenomenal  fact  which  came  out  of  the 
strike  in  Philadelphia  was  that  high  food  prices  were  seriously  affect- 
ing the  standard  of  living  among  the  rank  and  file  of  Philadelphians. 

The  Chairman.  The  wolf  was  actually  visible? 

Prof.  King.  Yes ;  and  then  they  could  not  buy  shoes  and  could  not 
buy  clothing  and  still  keep  up  their  savings  funds. 

Senator  Norris.  Did  that  committee  make  any  investigation  about 
the  cost  of  shoes  and  other  things  that  go  to  make  up  the  living  ex- 
pense as  well  as  foods? 

Prof.  King.  We  have  looked  into  that  only  to  the  extent  of  ascer- 
taining there  has  been  no  decrease.  We  have  not  been  able  to  do 
more. 

Senator  Norris.  Is  it  contemplated  that  you  are  going  to  investi- 
gate those? 

Prof.  Ktng.  Yes.  sir. 
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Senator  Norms.  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  get  your  report,  if  it  is 
possible,  when  you  get  it  complete. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  the  committee  would  be  very  glad  to  have 
that. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Doctor,  you  have  investigated 
in  these  comparative  tables  you  are  giving  the  cost  of  food  directly 
to  these  wage  earners  and  the  increase  dr  decrease  of  the  buying 
power  of  the  wages  of  these  wage  earners.  Have  you  investigated 
the  price  of  food  products  to  the  producers,  the  ones  who  produce 
them,  as  compered  with  the  ultimate  results? 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  in  your  address  before  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  you  stated  the  price  paid 
was  $600,000,000,  and  that  the  price  of  the  same  articles  at  the 
terminal  was  $350,000,000 ;  then  you  said  the  difference  was  $150,- 
000,000.    There  was  evidently  an  error. 

Prof.  King.  It  should  be  $250,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  intended  to  write  you  about  that. 

Prof.  King.  I  think  the  spread  between  the  farmer  and  consumer 
can  be  put  this  way:  That  for  all  manufactured  products  of  the 
price  paid  to  the  consumer  30  or  40  per  cent  goes  for  distribution ; 
whereas  for  food  products  of  the  price  paid  to  the  consumer  from 
50  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  goes  for  distribution 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  In  some  instances  it  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  that. 

Prof.  King  (continuing).  For  perishable  products  the  consumer  & 
price  is  130  to  136  per  cent  greater  than  the  price  the  farmer  receives. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  curves  for  any  one  time  in  Philadel- 
phia, such  as  in  reference  to  New  York?  In  regard  to  New  York 
you  stated  that  for  onions  and  milk  and  two  other  provisions  the 
price  paid  to  the  consumer  was  $146,000,000,  and  I  think  the  price 
paid  to  the  farmer  was  $50,000,000. 

Prof.  King.  That  is  correct. 

Prof.  King.  For  instance,  in  perishable  products  the  price  to  the 
consumer  is  around  136  per  cent  greater  than  the  price  the  farmer 
receives. 

This  was  the  result  of  a  compilation,  as  I  have  said,  I  made  for  the 
mayor  of  Philadelphia  about  four  or  five  years  ago,  and  got  at  the 
facts  in  this  way:  We  sent  out  letters  to  the  farmers  all  around 
Philadelphia  asking  prices  they  were  receiving.  We  had  the  truck- 
ers coming  in  to  special  places,  where  we  met  them.  We  got  all 
prices  for  certain  days.  These  days  were  during  two  weeks  in 
July,  when  the  truckers  were  shipping  in  vegetables  and  perishable, 
produce.  We  then  had  all  the  employees  of  the  department  of 
public  work  report  for  the  prices  the  consumers  were  paying  in 
various  wards  and  checked  that  up. 

It  should  be  distinctly  stated  that  the  spread  of  136  per  cent  over 
farmers'  prices  is  for  perishable  produce  at  the  time  of  season  of 
plenty,  if  you  please.    The  other  figure,  of  55  to  60  per  cent  of  con-  ' 
sumers'  prices,  is  an  average  for  all  farm  produce. 

The  Chairman.  You  include  staple  and  perishable? 

Prof.  King.  Everything.  That  means,  of  course,  that  of  the  cost 
of  distribution  in  general  the  consumer  pays  $2.35  for  that  which 
the  farmer  gets  $1. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestions,  Professor,  you  can 
make  as  to  how  that  can  be  remedied,  if  it  is  susceptible  of  being 
remedied  ? 

Prof.  King.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one  or  two  suggestions.  You 
mean  in  general  or  at  this  particular  crisis? 

The  Chairman.  Both ;  because  we  want  to  get  as  much  general  and 
permanent  benefit  out  of  this  war  as  possible. 

Prof.  King.  For  instance,  in  the  first  place,  I  would  like  to  sub- 
mit for  the  record  a  statement  handed  to  the  investigating  committee 
of  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  terminal  facili- 
ties in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  handlmg  this  produce.  The 
jobbers  and  commission  merchants  and  big  produce  men  have  pre- 
sented facts  as  to  the  entire  inadequacy  of  our  facilities  for  handling 
the  produce. 

(The  statement  referred  to  by  Prof.  King  is  here  printed  in  full, 
as  follows:) 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  MAYOR'S  INVESTIGATING  COMMITTEE  IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  FETJTT 
AND  PRODUCE  EXCHANGE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

Philadelphia,  April  10,  1917. 

For  the  past  five  years  the  fruit  and  produce  commission  merchants  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  have  been  endeavoring  to  secure  better  facilities  for  the 
handling  of  the  business  they  represent. 

Very  few  people  have  any  conception  of  the  vast  amount  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  produce  required  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  city  of  the  size  of  Philadelphia. 

During  the  year  1915  there  were  handled  through  the  depot  at  West  Phila- 
delphia, 27,000  carloads  of  perishable  products.  Through  the  auction  at  Pier  12 
nearly  5,000  carloads  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  grapefruit,  and  at  the  potato  yard, 
Second  and  Master  Streets,  6,500  carloads  of  potatoes,  onions,  and  cabbage,  not 
to  mention  the  thousands  of  shipments  arriving  by  express  and  the  countless 
wagonloads  hauled  into  the  market  from  New  Jersey  and  near-by  points,  as  well 
as  boatloads  arriving  at  our  river  fronts. 

To  properly  handle  this  ever-increasing  business,  all  of  which  must  be  moved 
as  quickly  and  as  carefully  as  possible,  the  trade  has  strongly  urged  and  recom- 
mended that  a  union  central  terminal  for  the  wholesale  distribution  of  perish- 
able products  be  established  at  a  point  where  all  railroads,  steamboats,  and 
express  companies  entering  the  city  might  have  free  access. 

That  this  immense  and  constantly  increasing  business  has  long  since  outgrown 
the  facilities  now  furnished  by  the  transportation  companies  in  the  city  is  a 
well-known  fact,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  heavy  wastage  through  delays,  late 
deliveries,  and  inability  to  locate  goods,  and  inaccessibility  to  carters  because  of 
the  great  congestion  and  chaos  resultant  from  limited  space  and  inadequate 
facilities. 

The  trade  feels  that  the  present  policies  pursued  by  the  transportation  com- 
panies in  the  handling  of  this  vast  volume  of  foodstuffs  is  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  by  retarding  the  growth  of  our  busi- 
ness and  diverting  from  our  city  to  other  cities  large  quantities  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  that  would  naturally  seek  this  market  were  adequate  and  proper 
facilities  provided,  and  is-  very  largely  instrumental  in  adding  to  the  cost  of 
the  already  very  high  cost  of  living. 

That  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  and  looking  to  the  betterment  and  improve- 
ment of  conditions  in  our  city,  we  invite  the  cooperation  of  the  city  officials, 
of  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  butter  and  egg  interest,  poultry 
interest,  fish  and  oyster  interest,  and  wholesale  grocery  interest,  in  conjunction 
with  ourselves  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  business,  with  the  object  of  securing 
a  large,  modern,  union  central  terminal  for  the  quick  and  cheap  wholesale 
distribution  of  these  most  necessary  commodities. 

That  such  a  terminal  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  minimum  of  at  least 
600  cars  and  a  maximum  of  1,000  cars. 

That  switching  privileges  be  provided  for  handling  shipments  from  and  to 
any  and  all  of  the  cold-storage  houses  located  in  the  city. 

That  heated  platforms  or  rooms  be  arranged  for  protection  during  the  winter 
months,  and  cold-storage  facilities  for  preservation  during  the  hot  weather. 
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That  diversion  privileges  be  granted  by  all  the  transportation  companies  en- 
tering the  terminal,  which  would  develop  Philadelphia  as  a  great  distributing 
center. 

That  ample  space  for  track  deliveries  be  provided,  together  with  auction 
rooms,  stores,  etc. ;  all  with  the  object  of  concentrating  the  deliveries  of  perish- 
ables, either  by  freight  or  express,  from  any  and  all  railroads  or  express  com- 
panies, entering  our  city,  and  thereby  reduce  the  expense  of  handling  and 
distribution  to  the  public  to  a  minimum. 

A  resolution  covering  all  the  important  features  of  this  report  was  adopted 
at  a  meeting  of  our  trade  over  six  months  ago  before  serious  agitation  developed 
relative  to  the  high  costs  of  foodstuffs. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Ralph  B.  Claybergeb, 

President  National  League  of  Commission  Merehants  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  is  in  some  way  typical? 

Prof.  King.  I  think  that  is  typical  of  every  large  city.  That  is 
typical  of  Chicago,  for  studies  have  been  made  there.  Thie  Miller 
investigation  in  New  York  indicated  the  same  thing  for  New  York. 
The  Chicago  investigation  indicated  the  same  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  furnish  the  names  of  the  heads  of  those 
various  commissions? 

Prof.  King.  I  can  give  you  the  exact  reference. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  get  you  to  hand  those  to  my  secretary  before 
you  leave. 

(The  names  of  the  heads  of  the  various  commissions  were  subse- 
quently submitted  and  are  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

Report  of  the  Mayor's  Market  Commission  of  New  York  City :  Hon.  Cyrus  C. 
Miller,  chairman,  December,  1913. 

Preliminary  Report  to  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Chicago  by  the 
Chicago  Municipal  Markets  Commission :  Alderman  James  H.  Lawley,  chairman, 
April  27,  1914. 

Prof.  King.  The  second  general  thing  that  can  be  done  is  for  real 
publicity  as  to  marketing  conditions  of  the  kind  that  Dr.  Brand  has 
described  the  National  Government  has  done  for  potatoes  and  for  one 
or  two  other  things,  but  it  must  be  made  far  more  general.  I  find 
from  several  investigations — I  have  been  recently  chairman  of  the 
Governors'  Tristate  Milk  Commission  for  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
and  Netv  Jersey — this  thing  in  general,  that  the  farmer,  as  a  rule, 
must  now  sell  to  a  large  buyer  with  full  information.  For  instance, 
as  to  milk  in  Philadelphia,  six  dealers  sell  half  the  milk  consumed  in 
Philadelphia.  Thirty  dealers  sell  98  per  cent  of  the  milk  consumed 
in  Philadelphia.  These  few  men  buy  from  all  the  farmers.  They 
have  heretofore  been  going  out  and  taking  each  farmer  out  singly  and 
telling  him  what  the  price  will  be. 

Again,  our  chain  stores,  retailing  probably  three- fourths  of  all  the 
food  sold  in  Philadelphia,  have  recently  merged  into  a  $40,000,000 
concern  and  do  their  purchasing  as  directly  as  possible.  Yet  we  are 
told  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  fixes  prices.  The  law  of  supply 
and  demand  under  such  circumstances  can  not  justly  fix  prices.  The 
law  of  supply  and  demand  is  suspended  save  where  there  is  equality 
of  bargaining  power.  There  is  no  law  of  supply  and  demand  unless 
there  is  equality  of  bargaining  power,  and  there  can  be  no  equality  of 
bargaining  power  unless  there  is  equality  of  information,  and  as  to 
potatoes,  milk,  and  other  products  I  have  definitely  investigated  the 
information  has  all  been  on  one  side  and  not  on  the  other. 

The  result,  as  I  get  it  from  recent  meetings  with  farmers,  is  this : 
That  the  farmer  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  is  all  wrong  to 
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tell  him  to  increase  production  without  assuring  him  that  he  is 
going  to  get  a  fair  price  for  his  produce  and  how  he  is  going  to 
market  it,  and  therefore  in  the  minds  of  the  farmers  the  great  big 
problem  is  his  marketing — how  to  get  to  the  market  economically. 
Something  has  been  done  by  the  market  commissions  in  New  York, 
in  South  Carolina,  and  California.  Those  three  State  market  com- 
missions have  supplemented  the  national  work. 

There  is  a  similar  duty  that  must  be  performed  in  each  city,  par- 
ticularly for  perishable  products,  and  that  is  the  second  thing  that  I 
think  can  be  done  now  and  can  be  done  in  a  way  that  will  have  per- 
manent value. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  done  on  the  initiative  from  authori- 
ties, what  you  have  in  mind? 

Prof.  King.  Yes,  sir.  And  for  their  own  immediate  environment, 
and  for  their  own  perishables,  so  far  as  supplied  from  near-by  places. 
German,  English,  and  French  municipal  markets  have  already 
worked  out  lines  for  this,  and  there  is  plenty  of  precedent  for  saying 
it  can  be  done  in  a  way  that  will  stabilize  the  farmers'  market,  be- 
cause it  gives  to  one  side  as  much  information  as  the  other,  has. 

The  Chairman.  Where  could  we  get  information  as  to  what  has 
been  done  in  foreign  countries  ? 

Prof.  King.  I  think  I  have  put  it  very  largely  in  this  book  of 
mine. 

The  Chairman.  What  book  is  this? 

Prof.  King.  This  is  a  book  on  "  Lower  Living  Costs  in  Cities." 

The  Chairman.  I  have  that  book. 

Prof.  King.  And  you  frill  find  this  information  in  the  chapters 
on  "  Municipal  markets  and  other  means  of  direct  marketing." 

Another  thing  I  feel  that  could  be  done  is  this:  We  are  just  work- 
ing out  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  a  plan  for  putting  college 
men  on  the  farms.  We  started  a  hundred  men  out  last  night.  We 
expect  to  have  500  by  to-night.  The  farmer  to  whom  each  of  these 
men  goes  agrees  to  farm  at  least  12  extra  acres  because  of  the  added 
help  of  this  man.  These  men  have  gone  to  Virginia  and  throughout 
Pennsylvania.  I  think  that  the  publicity  that  could  be  given  to 
that  sort  of  movement  by  this  committee  would  aid  in  turning  a  lot 
of  men  from  colleges  and  high  schools  immediately  out  onto  the 
farm.  This  work  was  suggested  and  is  being  carried  out  by  Prof. 
J.  Eussell  Smith. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Professor,  who  pays  these 
men — the  farmer  to  whom  they  are  assigned? 

Prof.  King.  Yes.  The  farmer  agrees  to  give  them  at  least  $20  a 
month  as  wages  and  their  keep. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  the  farmers  are  glad  to  get  those  men  ? 

Prof.  King.  They  are  demanding  them  rapidly,  and  the  boys  are 
signing  up  to  stay  with  them  until  October  15,  so  that  man  can 
really  expect  to  use  the  labor. 

Another  committee  of  near-by  farmers,  which  is  working  through 
county  agents,  in  which  we  are  trying  to  assure  Pennsylvania  farm- 
ers of  an  adequate  supply  of  labor.  Our  plan  may  include  a  request 
that  certain  classes  of  factories  shut  down  for  a  certain  portion  of 
the  time  or  allot  a  certain  percentage  of  their  workers  to  the  farm- 
ers or  send  out  men,  the  additional  wage  to  be  paid  by  contributors. 
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I  am  speaking  of  these  things  as  typical  of  what  can  be  done  to 
increase  the  labor  supply  to  the  farms. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Are  those  college  men  agri- 
cultural students? 

Prof.  King.  We  do  not  have  an  agricultural  department.  Of 
course,  most  of  them  are  sons  of  farmers.  We  are  trying  not  to  send 
out  the  city  boy. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  The  reason  I  ask  that  question 
is  this:  I  think  it  very  important,  before  we  begin  a  propaganda  of 
that  kind,  to  understand  that  in  the  production  of  most  of  the  crops 
it  is  rather  technical,  and  a  green  hand  in  one  year  would  not  pay 
for  his  keep. 

The  Chairman.  And  education? 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  No. 

Senator  Ransdell.  But  when  he  goes  as  a  helper  it  is  all  right. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  And  I  imagine  in  the  gathering 
of  a  crop  he  would  be  more  or  le§s  efficient,  without  knowledge  of  the 
manner  of  cultivation ;  but  to  go  to  cultivate  under  modern  methods 
'  of  production  he  would  not  be  so  valuable. 

Prof.  King.  We  are  trying  to  get,  of  course,  the  sons  of  farmers, 
who  know  exactly  how  to  do  that.  Then,  for  instance,  if  a  man  wants 
a  boy  to  milk  a  cow  he  can  have  an  apprentice  period,  during  which 
he  learns  something. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  any  effort  to  increase  the  supply 
of  farm  labor  will  have  to  be  patriotic  and  based  on  public  sentiment, 
and  not  coercive  ? 

Prof.  King.  It  depends  how  far  you  would  go  in  the  coercive 
method.  If  we  are  going  to  have  conscription  for  the  Army,  I  think, 
then,  we  would  have  to  allot  many  laborers  to  the  farm. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  would  be  practicable  and  would  be 
justified? 

Prof.  King.  Are  you  asking  me  generally  as  to  conscription  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  to  involve  you  in  this  question  of 
conscription  in  regard  to  the  Army,  but  whether,  in  regard  to  farm 
labor,  you  think  it  would  be  advisable? 

Proi.  King.  That  selective  process  would  have  to  be  gone  into  cer- 
tainly, as  we  are  going  into  selecting  our  boys  to  go  out  voluntarily, 
and  I  believe  you  can  get  workers  now  with  the  sentiment  abroad  in 
country  that  can  do  that  with  advantage. 

The  Chairman.  Without  recourse  to  coercion? 

Prof.  King.  So  far  as  immediate  need  is  concerned,  it  can  be  done. 
With  us  around  Philadelphia  the  need -is  very  pressing,  because  all 
of  our  builders,  and  particularly  the  munition  factories,  are  increas- 
ing wages  and  drawing  those  men  very  largely  from  the  farm. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  other  industries,  too? 

Prof.  King.  And  from  other  industries,  too.  I  noticed  in  the  re- 
marks of  President  Rea,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  that  the  in- 
crease in  labor  turnover  of  skilled  labor  was  less  than  that  of  the 
unskilled,  because  the  unskilled  labor  has  been  drawn  off  into  mu- 
nition factories,  and  their  labor  turnover  has  been  300  or  400  per 
cent,  which  is  a  part  of  the  same  problem.  I  feel  that  for  the  pres- 
ent emergency  there  must  be  some  studying  of  the  problem  of 
minimum  prices  for  this  reason.  I  think  it  is  largely  a  question  of 
the  attitude  of  the  farmer.    The  farmer  is  ready  to  do  his  bit,  but  * 
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he  wants  to  know  whether  it  is*  going  to  be  at  too  great  a  loss.  For 
instance,  in  the  milk  industry.  I  have  gone  through  it  very  care- 
fully recently.  We  could  certainly  set  a  minimum  price  that  will 
encourage  milk  production  and  still  be  entirely  safe.  I  do  not 
know  for  how  many  products  that  can  be  done. 

But  what  I  want  to  suggest  in  regard  to  minimum  prices  is  that 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  at  these  times  can  not  fix  prices,  for 
two  reasons: 

In  the  first  place,  the  supply  side  of  the  law  is  wholly  weak,  be- 
cause certain  information  must  be  suppressed.  That  is,  when  it 
comes  time  to  market  our  products,  if  we  have  an  abundance  it  may 
be  a  military  necessity  to  suppress  the  facts  and  hence  the  farmer 
will  not  know  the  facts ;  if  we  have  a  scarcity  it  is  certainly  a  mili- 
tary necessity  to  suppress  the  facts  so  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned. 
Therefore  when  we  get  to  the  harvesting  period  we  are  going  to  be 
in  a  period  when  probably  there  can  not  be  equality  of  information, 
and  hence  there  can  not  be  equality  of  bargaining  power,  and  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  can  not  nx  prices  reasonably. 

Moreover,  at  the  present  time  the  demand  is  not  constant. 

The  greatest  step  we  must  take  next,  as  I  see  it,  is  teaching  the 
consumers  the  relative  values  of  foods.  I  submit  a  table  showing  the 
sources  from  which  the  peoples  of  Germany,  France,  and  England 
are  getting  their  foods  and  the  source  from  which  the  wage  earners 
of  America  are  getting  their  foods. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  be  printed. 

(The  tables  referred  to  by  Prof.  King  are  here  printed  in  full,  as 
follows:) 

The  food  .source ft  of  the  nations.1 


Country. 


United  States 

England 

Germany 

France 

Austria 

Russia 

Italy 

Japan 


Protein 

Protein 

Fat 

Fat 

Total 

from 

from 

Total 

from 

from 

Carbo- 

protein 

animal 

plant 

fat. 

animal 

plant 

hydrates. 

sources. 

sources. 

sources. 

sources. 

Grams. 

Oram. 

Grams. 

Grams. 

Grams. 

Grams. 

• 

100 

60 

40 

80 

76 

4 

410 

106 

62 

44 

72 

62 

10 

440 

87 

32 

55 

61 

56 

5 

385 

S5 

38 

57 

44 

30 

14 

420 

82 

34 

48 

27 

22 

5 

400 

85 

22 

63 

26 

16 

10 

450 

86 

24 

62 

52 

12 

40 

430 

70 

11 

59 

14 

3 

11 

490 

Calories. 


2,950 
2,900 
2,700 
2,780 
2,500 
2,425 
2,600 
2,360 


1  The  figures  used  in  this  table  are  Ballod's  figures  for  1910-1914.    They  appear  in  Smaller's  Jahrbuch, 
1915.    The  data  for  Japan  have  been  weighted  to  correspond  to  racial  differences  in  staiture  and  weight. 

Comparative  food  value  of  certain  grains,  cereals,  and  vegetables. 


Article. 


Milk 

FJour 

Oatmeal . 

Bread 

Rice 

Macaroni . 

Sugar 

Split  peas 
Peanuts . . 
Raisins. . 
Potato . . . 


Weight. 


Pounds. 


Protein. 


Fat. 


Per  cent. 
3 
10-11 

Per  cent. 
3 

14-16 
8-9 

6 

6-8 

9-10 

.......... 

24 

1.5 

29 
3 

Calories. 


300 
1,500-1,600 
1,700 
1,200 
1,600 
1,600 
1,860 
1,600 
1,900 
1,400 

350 
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Comparative  food  value  of  certain  animal  products.1 


Article. 


Milk 

Butter 

Cheese 

Cheese,  lean. . . 

Eggs 

Beef,  fat 

Beef,  medium. 

Pork,  fat 

Pork,  lean 

Fowl 

Herring 

Cod 


Weight. 


Pounds. 


Protein. 


Percent. 
3 


25-33 
40 

11-12 
15 
19 
13 
18 
13 
11 
8 


Fat. 


Per  cent. 

3.5 
85 
25-30 

3 

9.3 
26 

7 
26 
13 
12 

4 


Calories. 


300 

3,600 

2,000 

900 

600 

1,400 

900 

1,300 

900 

750 

370 

160 


1  The  figures  in  this  table  are  Ballod's  figures-  for  1910-1914.    They  appear  in  S mailer's  Jahrbuch,  1915, 
p.  39. 

• 

Prof.  King.  The  comparison  shows  that  Americans  are  getting 
their  foods  from  the  most  expensive  food  sources  comparatively.  One 
result  of  the  educational  effect  of  the  food  rules  among  the  Ger- 
mans, Austrians,  French,  and  English  is  that  their  laborers  are 
learning  to  obtain  their  foods  from  the  least  expensive  sources,  par- 
ticularly the  cereals,  fruits,  etc. 

Now,  as  I  see  it,  there  must  be  a  revolution  in  this  country  as  to 
what  we  eat,  if  we  are  going  to  be  on  a  competing  plane.  The  fact 
that  newspaper  publicity  has  shown  that  you  can  get  the  same  food 
values  out  of  rice  at  much  less  cost  than  out  of  potatoes  is  an  indica- 
tion of  what  can  be  done.  The  demand  has  changed  with  the  educa- 
tion of  the  consumer.  This  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  demand 
side  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  going  to  and  should  make 
radical  changes  in  the  consumers'  ideas  as  to  what  foods  to  buy. 
When  both  supply  and  demand  are  in  the  state  of  flux  they  are  now 
in,  it  is  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  all  to  depend  upon  the  prices 
the  so-called  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  give  either  to  the 
farmer  or  to  the  consumer. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  a  matter  of  importance  when  peace 
returns,  as  well  as  during  the  war. 

Prof.  King.  Yes.  The  next  thing  that  I  wanted  and  recommended 
was  that  there  be,  on  a  national  scale  of  a  kind  never  yet  undertaken, 
pamphlets  published  that  will  teach  relative  food  values.  Our 
women's  clubs  in  a  committee  meeting  that  I  attended  yesterday 
planned  to  send  to  the  members  of  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
of  Pennsylvania  little  bulletins  telling  them  what  foods  to  get  and 
how  to  can,  etc.  We  in  Philadelphia  are  planning  for  a  big  food 
exhibit  to  illustrate  these  things. 

This  information  as  to  food  values  should  also  consider  the  na- 
tional food  habits  of  people.  There  is  no  reason,  for  example,  why 
the  Hebrews  should  be  taught  to  eat  spaghetti.  You  can  start  out 
with  the  known  national  habits  and  within  national  habits  teach 
relative  food  values. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason  why  anyone  should  be  com- 
pelled to  eat  spaghetti? 

Prof.  King.  I  am  using  that  as  an  illustration  in  speaking  of  what 
we  find  to  be  a  very  significant  fact.  Among  nationalities  there  are 
food  habits  that  you  can  not  expect  immediately  to  change,  but  if 
you  have  your  food  values  arranged  to  meet  the  national  habits  so 
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that  the  substitute  you  recommend  will  be  acceptable  to  that  national 
habit  you  can  get  your  results  immediately.  In  any  other  way  you 
could  not  get  recent  Italian  and  Jewish  immigrants,  for  instance, 
to  change  their  eating  habits  in  a  decade  probably. 

Senator  Gronna.  That  would  mean  a  standardization  of  all  these 
food  products,  would  it  not — a  real  system  of  standardization,  show- 
ing the  real  food  value  of  each  product? 

Prof.  King.  Yes ;  as  compared  with  its  price.  That  has  been  and 
can  be  done.  As  I  understand  it,  that  is  the  most  significant  thing 
the  English  have  done  with  respect  to  food.  For  instance,  they  are 
urging  people  to  use  milk  now  instead  of  meat  products,  because 
milk  products  are  cheaper  now  than  meat  products. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  can  overcome  the  shortage  by  substitution, 
using  one  food  product  that  would  be  equally  as  good  as  another? 

Prof.  King.  Yes.  absolutely;  and  that  is  the  great  big  thing  we 
can  do  to  conserve  our  food  supply,  it*  seems  to  me,  and  it  is  a  thing 
that  can  be  done  immediately. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question,  if  I  may  be 
permitted.  In  making  your  report  in  reference  to  the  increase  in 
wages,  your  report  does  not  apply  to  the  whole  country  in  general, 
does  it  ? 

Prof.  King.  No,  sir;  only  Philadelphia. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  want  to  say  that  the  increase  in  wages  on  the 
farm  in  our  country  is  a  great  deal  more  than  your  figures  indicate. 

Prof.  King.  The  increase  in  wages? 

Senator  Gronna.  Yes;  on  the  farms  in  our  country.  I  know, 
because  I  hire  men.  We  used  to  pay  them  from  $22  to  $23  a  month 
by  the  season.  We  are  paying  them  now  $50  a  month  for  one  or 
two  or  three  months ;  we  can  not  hire  them  for  the  whole  season.  It 
has  increased  from  last  year  to  this  year  43  per  cent. 

Prof.  King.  If  I  may  continue,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  urge 
that  minimum  prices  should  be  set  on  everything,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  minimum  prices  should  be  set  on  anything  unless  it  is  necessary 
to  encourage  production ;  but  I  think  that  accompanying  that  there 
must  be  a  law  that  will  give  the  National  Government  power  to  buy 
and  sell  food  without  profit  in  case  of  urgent  need.  Now,  I  know 
that  a  law  of  that  kind  would  be  subject  to  great  abuse,  but  I  do  not 
see  how  you  are  going  to  entirely  control  the  abnormal  profits  that 
can  come  to  the  few  \yho  wish  to  make  exorbitant  profits  out  of 
human  needs  in  any  other  way.  I  am  not  referring  to  the  profits 
that  come  to  the  farmers,  unless  they  have  power  to  buy  and  sell 
at  cost  in  case  of  need.  It  may  be  that  ought  to  be  done  by  the  city 
and  the  State  rather  than  by  the  Nation.  But  power  to  sell  a  sub- 
stitute food  at  little  above  cost  is  necessary,  unless  your  publicity  as 
to  relative  food  values  is  effective  and  carried  on  with  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  preventing  exorbitant  prices.  I  suspect  that  publicity  alone 
can  practically  do  it,  so  that  the  law  would  never  have  to  be  re- 
sorted to.  But  inasmuch  as  in  war  times  the  Government  will  have 
to  be  buying  large  stores  anyhow,  and  inasmuch  as  any  increase  in 
food  prices  may  have  such  a  disastrous  effect  among  our  wage  earn- 
ers, it  seems  to  me  it  is  one  of  the  things  the  committee  should 
consider. 

As  to  cold  storage,  I  have  only  to  recommend  that  there  be  a 
national  cold-storage  law,  for  reasons  that  I  think  I  need  not  go  into 
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with  this  committee.  A  State  cold-storage  law  if  it  is  good  is 
evaded,  and  the  goods  stored  right  outside  the  State  limits.  If  it  is  a 
bad  law  it  is  used.  The  only  effective  way  is  a  Nation-wide  law,  ac- 
companied with  full  publicity  of  all  amounts  in  cold  storage,  in  order 
to  give  this  equality  of  bargaining  power  which  is  necessary,  as  I 
see  it,  for  the  low  or  supply  and  demand  to  work  effectively. 

Senator  Norris.  Would  you  have  the  Government  own  the  cold- 
storage  plants? 

Prof.  King.  At  the  present  time  I  see  no  reason  for  that. 

Senator  Norris.  You  would  confine  it  for  the  present  to  publicity 
in  regard  to  everything  in  cold  storage? 

Prof.  King.  Yes;  I  would. 

Senator  Norris.  In  reference  to  the  Government's  buying  in  order 
to  prevent  what  you  suggest,  and  what  I  think  is  apparent  to  almost 
everybody,  it  often  happens  that  someone  get  a  corner  on  food  prod- 
ucts. Have  you  given  any  study  to  the  question  as  to  just  how  the 
Government  should  go  into  the  business  to  buy  those  products  and 
make  it  a  Nation-wide  proposition? 

Prof.  King.  As  I  say,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  Nation  as  a 
nation-wide  proposition,  We  have  worked  it  out  for  Philadelphia. 
For  Philadelphia  is  would  mean  that  certain  stores  be  designated 

Senator  Norris  (interposing).  Would  you  have  the  National  Gov- 
ernment do  that,  or  the  municipal  governments  ? 

Prof.  King.  I  should  think  that  if  the  National  Government,  for 
instance,  would  have  large  supplies  of  one  or  two  commodities  it 
would  have  to  work  out  the  problem  of  distribution  through  either 
State  or  city  authorities;  in  other  words,  a  decentralized  adminis- 
tration, in  order  to  have  that  done  at  all  well.  The  problem  is  so 
tremendous  that  if  you  leave  it  to  the  city  and  State  is  is  not  going 
to  be  effective. 

The  Chairman.  There  would  have  to  be  some  general  super- 
vision ? 

Prof.  King.  Some  general  supervision ;  yes. 

Senator  Ransdell.  In  the  solution  of  your  food  riots  over  there  in 
Philadelphia,  did  the  city  actually  buy  any  supplies  and  distribute 
them? 

Prof.  King.  No,  sir;  it  did  not 

Senator  Ransdell.  Just  in  brief,  what  was  the  method  you  used  ? 
I  ought  to  have  got  it,  perhaps,  from  your  testimony,  but  I  wish  you 
would  state  it  briefly  now. 

Prof.  King.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  women  boycotted 
certain  products.  The  newspapers  had  a  very  effective  publicity 
campaign  as  to  food  Values  of  substitutes  that  were  really  just  as 
good.  Those  were  the  two  measures  that  were  probably  most  effec- 
tive and  that  I  should  think  would  be  most  effective  in  any  crisis  if 
they  were  used  with  very  definite  knowledge.  They  would  probably 
get  results  at  any  time. 

Senator  Norris.  Food  publicity  there  and,  in'  your  judgment,  in 
other  cases  would  remedy  the  situation  by  enabling  people  to  buy 
something  else? 

Prof.  King.  Yes ;  I  think  that  is  the  greatest  remedy  for  two  rea- 
sons. I  think  it  would  cure  speculation  in  any  commodity,  and  it 
would  do  something  much  more  important.  If  we  are  going  to  com- 
pete after  the  war  with  the  nations  now  at  war,  it  seems  to  me  we  must 
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have  the  same  efficiency  in  foods  after  the  war  as  they  have,  and  this 
increase  of  intelligence  in  food  buying  would  have  that  result. 

Senator  RanbdeUa  Would  not  the  effectiveness  of  that  presuppose 
that  the  speculators  would  only  speculate  in  a  limited  number  of 
commodities,  leaving  others  not  speculated  in,  leaving  the  public  to 
buy  them  at  reasonable  prices  ?  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  speculators 
had  bought  up  all  the  rice  as  well  as  the  potatoes,  and  the  other 
articles  of  food  there  were  found  to  be  cheap 

Prof.  King.  Senator,  if  there  is  a  corner  to  that  extent,  then  there 
is  nothing  to  do  but  to  have  national  fixing  of  prices.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  under  present  conditions,  as  I  see  it,  for  you  to  corner 
both  potatoes  and  rice;  certainly  it  is  impossible,  to  put  it  another 
way,  to  corner  all  starch  foods.  If  such  a  possibility  arises,  then 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  fix  prices  on  everything. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  fix  prices  during  the  emergency  of  war  and 
it  proves  successful,  don't  you  think  we  are  sooner  or  later  obliged  to 
do  it  in  time  of  peace  ? 

Prof.  King.  I  think,  fop  instance,  that  we  are  going  to  fix  prices 
on  coal  in  time  of  war  and  in  time  of  peace  very  shortly.  I  think  we 
are  going  to  fix  prices  on  meats,  as  the  meat  packers  have  already 
volunteered  to  do,  in  time  of  war  and  in  time  of  peace.  I  think  that 
in  another  five  years  we  will  be  fixing  prices  on  milk  for  city  con- 
sumers in  time  of  war  and  in  time  of  peace.  But  I  do  not  think  it 
would  go  further  than  those  very  definite  staple  commodities,  that  are 
really  services  comparable  to  gas,  electricity,  and  steam-railroad  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  sooner  or  later  that  would 
result  in  regulation  of  the  production  of  those  things  ? 

Prof.  King.  Yes.  Of  course  one  of  the  purposes  of  price  fixing  is 
to  stimulate  and  regulate  production. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  In  reply  to  Senator  Ransdell 
you  were  speaking  about  means  used  to  correct  the  food  conditions 
in  Philadelphia.  Did  your  committee  take  into  consideration  the 
effect  that  that  would  produce  on  the  potato  grower  who  was  not 
particeps  criminis  in  the  obtaining  of  tremendous  prices  by  your 
potato,  gang?  To  illustrate,  I  am  growing  potatoes  for  the  market. 
I  am  growing  them  and  selling  them  at  a  legitimate  .price.  Some- 
body corners  them.  My  land  is  suitable  for  potatoes ;  it  is  not  suit- 
able for  rice.  I  am  entitled  to  certain  protection  in  the  production 
of  my  potatoes,  but  if  you  boycott  potato.es  and  through  publicity 
there  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  people  a  substitute  which  is 
cheaper,  perhaps,  than  potatoes,  the  reaction  of  the  market  puts  me 
in  a  position  where  I  am  discouraged  from  raising  a  crop  which, 
under  legitimate  and  normal  conditions,  is  a  fine  iood  product.  I 
should  imagine,  without  going  further  into  it,  that  an  injustice  would 
be  wrought  on  the  potato  grower. 

Prof.  King.  Well,  Senator,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  a  rank  injus- 
tice on  the  consumer  at  the  present  time  that  must  be  considered  as 
well  as  any  possible  injustice  upon  the  grower. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Yes ;  but  if  you  will  allow,  you 
have  stated  that  part  of  the  problem.  Now,  in  correcting  that  it 
seems  to  me  we  ought  to  deal  directly  and  specifically  with  the  indi- 
vidual that  has  imposed  the  rank  injustice,  without  letting  it  go  so 
far  as  to  affect  the  one  who  is  interested  but  who  has  not  imposed  the 
injustice. 
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Prof.  King.  May  I  speak  specifically  as  to  the  potato  situation  ? 
Our  district  attorney  did  everything  that  was  possible  to  get  testi- 
mony that  would  convict  of  conspiracy. '  It  is  impossible,  as  a  usual 
thing  to  get  that  testimony.  What  was  done  was  this :  We  had  300 
carloads  of  potatoes  being  held  on  the  tracks  for  a  rise  in  price.  The 
potato  track  at  Second  and  Master  Streets  has  a  very  definite  limit, 
and  the  railroads  now  have  a  ruling  that  until  these  cars  are  unloaded 
no  more  can  be  sent  in.  That  made  it  possible  for  a  very  few  men, 
by  keeping  their  cars  on  the  track  there,  to  keep  the  price  going  up 
practically  as  far  as  they  wanted  to.  Now,  there  certainty  is  one 
condition  where  a  boycott  and  publicity  would  be  justifiable. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  where  the  people  who  were  perpetrating 
it  really  were  not  guilty,  but  the  railroads — 

Prof.  Kino.  Of  course,  I  do  not  believe  the  railroads  could  have 
made  a  very  much  different  law  from  what  they  did  have  there. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  owners  of  the  potatoes  could  abuse 
that  situation. 

Prof.  Kino.  Now,  as  to  this  other  matter,  much  can  be  done  along 
the  line  of  the  Senator's  suggestion  in  this  way ;  that  is,  by  showing 
the  value  of  foods  relative  to  their  prices.  For  instance,  in  our  milk 
commission  report  we  point  out  that  milk,  compared  with  other 
foods,  is  worth  much  more  than  consumers  are  paying  for  it.  We 
do  that  in  order  to  encourage  production.  The  same  sort  of  publicity 
can  correct  similar  evils  in  regard  to  other  commodities,  in  other 
words,  the  publicity  must  be  conducted  by  one  familiar  both  with 
costs  of  production  and  relative  food  values.  If  this  be  done  justice 
can  be  assured  alike  to  the  producer  and  to  the  consumer. 

Senator  Gronna.  Have  you  made  a  test  of  wheat  flour,  comparing 
it  with  other  food  products? 

Prof.  King.  I  do  not  remember  whether  flour  is  in  our  table  that 
was  prepared  or  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tables  that  we  used 
were  those  that  were  worked  out  by  the  Germans  and  were  based 
largely  upon  the  work  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  and  other 
colleges,  and  it  so  happens  were  really  American  developments,  but 
the  Germans  worked  them  out  practically  to  meet  their  needs. 

The  Chairman.  Can  that  be  had  from  the  college  in  Kansas? 

Prof.  King.  Yes.  I  believe  Prof.  Waters  is  the  president  of  the 
college.     He  is  a  good  man,  who  has  done  great  work  along  that  line. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Doctor,  do  you  not  fiad  that 
one  of  the  great  causes,  if  not  the  great  cause,  of  this  food  situation, 
particularly  the  condition  to  which  you  referred  in  Philadelphia,  is 
transportation  and  market  knowledge  and  facilities  ? 

Prof.  King.  The  economist  would  say  that  these  prices  are  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Well,  but  we  of  these  modern 
times  know  that  it  is  really  the  law  of  "  supply  and  the  man." 

Prof.  King.  Under  present  conditions  and  under  the  conditions 
that  have  been,  surrounding  the  farmer  for,  I  believe,  five  or  six 
years  there  is  no  such  thing  as  adequate  information  to  the  man,  the 
farmer.  That  is  one  of  the  things  he  needs,  of  course;  the  consumer 
needs  that  information. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  suspended  or  is 
manipulated.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question,  Doctor.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  growers,  particu- 
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larly  of  perishable  products  in  the  South,  shipping  them  into  the 
central  markets,  that  sometimes  the  commission  merchants  report 
they  were  sold  at  a  loss.  Do  you  think  that  the  licensing  of  commis- 
sion merchants  would  in  some  way  protect  them? 

Prof.  Kino.  To  my  mind,  the  protection  of  the  honest  commission 
merchant  and  the  protection  of  the  farmer  require  State  licensing  of 
commission  merchants.  I  do  not  see  any  other  way  of  getting  it 
done. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  thought  about  Federal  licensing  also? 

Prof.  King.  Well,  I  had  not  thought  of  that,  but,  of  course,  for 
interstate  commerce  that  would  be  the  only  effective  way. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  points  noted  down,  Doctor, 
that  you  -wish  to  discuss. 

Prof.  Kino.  Just  these  figures  as  to  what  a  15  per  cent  increase  in 
freight  rates  would  mean.  It  means,  on  the  basis  of  the  1915  freight 
rates,  that  you  would  add  3  cents  per  100  pounds  on  wheat  from 
St.  Louis  to  New  York  City;  that  is,  you  would  increase  it  from 
19.8  cents  to  22.7  cents.  That  would  mean  an  increase  on  grain,  hay, 
and  live  stock  over  the  1914  revenue  of  about  $16,000,000.  I  just 
chose  those  things  as  showing  the  possibility  of  an  increase  in  freight 
rates  without  passing  at  all — because  I  can  not  pass — upon  the  justice 
or  injustice  of  those  freight  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  there  is  $16,000,000.  Does  that  relate  to 
all  the  railroads  in  the  whole  country  ? 

Prof.  King.  As  I  understand  it,  this  is  for  what  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  calls  class  1  and  class  2  railroads,  and  that 
includes  most  of  the  railroads  in  the  country. 

Senator  Gronna.  Was  that  based  upon  last  year's  shipments? 

Prof.  King.  No;  that  is  based  upon  the  revenue  for  1915,  and  I 
added  15  per  cent  to  that  revenue. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  That  is  the  rate  allowed  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 

Prof.  King.  The  rate  requested;  it  is  the  one  that  is  pending. 

The  Chairman.  Prof.  King,  I  wish  to  express  in  behalf  of  the 
committee  and  myself  our  appreciation  of  your  presence. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Cullinan  whether  he  will  be  here  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Cullinan.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will  remain  over. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  committee,  to  hear 
Mr.  Cullinan  now  or  to-morrow  ? 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  would  like  to  speak  for  my- 
self. I  have  some  work  at  1  o'clock  which  is  imperative,  and  it  is 
now  just  exactly  1  o'clock,  and  I  would  be  compelled  to  go.  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Cullinan ;  and  if  it  is  not  too  great  an  incon- 
venience, I  would  like  for  him  to  appear  in  the  morning  when  I  can 
give  him  my  undivided  time. 

Mr.  Cullinan .  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  consider  this  the  greatest 
question  that  has  ever  been  before  Congress,  and  I  am  willing  to 
remain  just  as  long  as  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  try  to  hear  you,  then,  to-morrow  at  10.30 
Dr.  Huebner,  who  will  also  be  here,  is  coming  from  a  distance,  and 
we  will,  of  course,  have  to  hear  him  right  away,  but  we  are  anxious 
to  accommodate  you. 

(Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
to-morrow,  Thursday,  April  26, 1917,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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THUBSDAY,  APRIL  26,  1917. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  call  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.  in  the 
committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  T.  P.  Gore,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Gore  (chairman),  Smith  of  South  Carolina, 
Page,  Gronna,  Norris,  Kenyon,  Ransdell,  and  Wadsworth. 

The  committee  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  hearings  on  pro- 
duction and  conservation  of  food  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  proceed,  gentlemen.  We  will  first  hear 
Mr.  Cullinan. 

Please  state  your  full  name,  post-office,  and  occupation. 

STATEMENT   OF  J.   S.   CULLINAN,   BEPBESENTING  THE  TEXAS 

INDUSTRIAL  CONGRESS,  HOUSTON,  TEX. 

Mr.  Cullinan.  My  name  is  J.  S.  Cullinan,  my  post-office  address 
is  Houston,  Tex.  I  am  a  membei  of  and  represent  here  the  Texas 
Industrial  Congress,  that  has  for  the  past  10  years  devoted  itself  to 
the  question  of  soil  conservation  and  increasing  of  our  crops.  That 
organization  was  developed  by  Mr.  Henry  Exall,  of  Texas,  whom  I 
think  was  one  of  our  foremost  men  in  the  study  of  this  question.  Mr. 
Exall  died  about  five  years  ago. 

If  it  is  permissible,  I  should  like  to  first  present  a  definite  sugges- 
tion for  a  solution  of  the  question  that  is  before  you.  In  my  past 
practice  I  have  always  found  it  better  to  have  something  definite 
submitted  and  from  that  be  able  to  discuss  the  points  for  or  against, 
and  after  hearing  what  has  been  said  here  and  after  studying  the 
subject  previously,  I  have  submitted  some  definite  suggestions.  May 
I  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir.  Proceed  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Culli- 
nan, and  we  can  ask  you  questions  afterwards. 

Mr.  Cullinan.  I  submit  this  under  the  title  of  "National 
Efficiency  Applied  to  Production,  Conservation,  and  Distribution  of 
Food  and  Feed  Products." 

The  Chairman.  The  clerk  will  print  the  data  as  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 
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(The  data  submitted  by  Mr.  Cullinan  is  here  printed  in  full,  as 
follows:) 

NATIONAL    EFFICIENCY    APPLIED    TO   PRODUCTION,    CONSERVATION,    AND    DISTRIBUTION 

OF    FOOD    AND    FEED    PRODUCTS. 

Organize  the  American  Food  Board,  with  Herbert  C.  Hoover  as  chairman, 

the.  board  to  consist  of members.     The  board  to  include  the  governors 

of  each  State  and  Territory.  Such  board  to  act  directly  under  and  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

The  board  to  select  from  its  number  an  executive  committee  of  not  less 
than  9  or  more  than  15  members,  who  will  devote  undivided  time  to  its  work, 
such  executive  committee  to  include  at  least  one-third  experienced  farmers,  one- 
third  experienced  in  transportation  and  distribution. 

The  food  board  to  be  authorized : 

1.  To  determine  a  minimum  price  on  staple  food  and  feed  products  to  be 
guaranteed  by  the  Government  at  seaboard  or  concentrating  points,  covering  a 
period  of  three  calendar  years  ending  December  31,  1919. 

2.  Make  all  tillable  and  grazing  lands  available  to  persons,  firms,  or  cor- 
porations who  can  make  proper  use  of  such  for  stock  raising  or  agricultural 

purposes.    Owners  of  such  lands  to  be  allowed  per  cent  on  the  assessed 

valuation  thereof. 

3.  Provide,  when  deemed  necessary,  for  taking  charge  of  or  building  ele- 
vators, warehouses,  cars,  or  other  equipment  required  in  connection  with 
storage  or  distribution  between  the  farm,  export  points  or  the  consumer. 

4.  Guaranty  to  millers,  packers,  canners,  etc.,  while  operated  by  the  Govern- 
ment, a  return  of  not  less  than per  cent  on  capital  invested  during  such 

three-year  period. 

5.  Regulate  the  shipping  of  stock,  to  the  end  that  the  practice  of  killing 
calves  or  immature  stock  for  meat  may  be  discontinued. 

6.  Restrict  or  discontinue  the  use  of  cereals  for  other  than  food  or  feed 
purposes. 

To  facilitate  organizing  along  the  above  lines  it  is  respectfully  recommended : 

1.  Registering  all  citizens  by  States,  counties,  and  communities — males 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  65;  females  between  the  ages  of  15  and* 40.  Regis- 
tration to  particularly  include  occupation,  qualification,  dependents,  and  as- 
signment of  duty  preferred  by  the  citizen  so  registered.  This  work  to  be 
handled  through  the  Post  Office  Department. 

2.  Provide  such  registered  citizens  with  identification  cards  showing  the 
particular  reserve  in  which  held. 

3.  Locate  all  seed  resources,  store  and  distribute  such  through  the  Agricul- 
tural Department. 

4.  Modify  existing  immigration  laws  or  regulations  to  permit  foreign,  par- 
ticularly Mexican  labor,  to  enter. 

5.  Protect  consumers  by  publishing  weekly  prices  of  all  staple  agricultural 
commodities. 

.6.  Grant  authority  to  produce,  manufacture,  store,  and  distribute  fertilizers 
or  regulate  the  price  and  distribution  thereof. 

I  have  here  some  clippings  that,  if  permissable,  I  should  like  to 
submit  to  the  record,  perhaps,  without  reading,  in  order  to  save  time. 
I  will  simply  state  that  one  is  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Hoover, 
who  has  cabled  from  the  other  side  certain  definite  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  is  that? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  It  is  not  very  long. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  read  it? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  This  comes  through  the  Associated  Press,  although 
I  understood  from  Mr.  Hoover's  office  that  it  had  been  cabled  to  him 
and  they  had  put  it  out  through  the  Associated  Press. 

The  Chairman.  The  clipping  will  be  printed. 

(The  clipping  referred  to  by  Mr.  Cullinan  is  here  printed  in  full, 
as  follows:) 
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United  States  Must  Save  Food — Victory  Hinges  on  American  Economy,  Says 
Hoover — Self- Sacrifice  Now  Urgent — Allies  Doomed  Unless  Amount 
Used  Here  is  Cut  Down — Chairman  of  Food  Board  Points  Out  Peril 
Between  Nofw  and  Coming  Harvest — Means  Loaf  of  Bread  Less  for  Every 
Person  Weekly — Cooperation  by  Entente  Will  Slice  Living  Cost, 
Devonport  Shows. 

London,  April  21. 

The  first  ami  most  important  duty  of  the  American  people  to  their  allies  is 
to  economize  on  foodstuffs.  This  is  the  appeal  of  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  chairman 
of  the  American  commission  for  relief  in  Belgium,  and  recently  appointed  head 
of  the  American  food  board. 

"  If  we  do  not  do  it,"  he  declared  to-day  to  the  Associated  Press,  "  we  stand 
a  grave  chance  of  losing  the  war,  because  our  allies  can  not  fight  without  food. 
Our  enemies  are  calculating  that  America  will  fail  in  this  and  our  allies  will 
need  to  give  in.    America  can  upset  these  calculations." 

situation  is  a  grave  one. 

« 

Mr.  Hoover's  observations  were  made  after  three  weeks  of"  consultation  with 
members  of  the  British,  French,  and  Italian  cabinets.  He  also  investigated 
the  food  and  shipping  situation  and  plans  for  American  cooperation.  The  net 
result  he  arrived  at  was  that  between  now  and  the  next  harvest  it  would  re- 
quire a  supreme  effort  by  the  American  people.' 

"  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  emphasize,"  Mr.  Hoover  continued,  "  that  the  food  situa- 
tion is  one  of  the  utmost  gravity,  which,  unless  it  is  solved,  may  possibly  result 
in  -the  collapse  of  everything  we  hold  dear  in  civilization. 

"  The  total  stock  of  food  to-day  available  in  the  allied  world  is  simply  not 
sufficient  to  last  until  September  if  America  continues  its  present'  rate  of 
consumption. 

ALLIES    ARE    SAVING,    TOO. 

We  are  now  face  to  face  with  the  result  of  last  year's  poor  harvest ;  the 
diversion  of  man  power  from  agriculture  all  over  the  world;  the  unavailing 
efforts  of  the  European  women  to  plant  available  fields  fully ;  the  isolation  of 
Russia,  the  sinking  of  food  ships,  and  many  other  causes. 

England,  France,  and  Italy  are  reducing  consumption  by  drastic  steps,  but 
even  with  all  this  reduction  they  must  Jiave  from  us  during  the  next  three 
months  more  than  twice  as  much  food  as  we  should  have  exported  normally 
or  than  we  can  send  if  we  consume  as  usual. 

The  only  hope  of  providing  the  deficiency  is  by  the  elimination  of  waste  and 
actual  and  rigorous  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  American  people. 

The  barest  essentials  the  allies  must  have  are,  primarily,  wheat  and  pork 
products;  secondarily,  meat,  corn,  and  beans.  They  need  a  minimum  of 
90,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  from  North  America,  more  than  twice  to-day's  ap- 
parent surplus  on  a  normal  export  basis.  There  is  no  time  to  reorganize  the 
dietary  of  Europe.  To  carry  the  allies  over  until  the  next  harvest  we  must 
reduce  our  wheat  consumption  30  per  cent.  This  means  that  •  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  must  forego  at  least  one  loaf  of  wheat  bread  per  week  and 
eat  something  else  or  less  generally. 

More  than  70  per  cent  of  American  homes  already  are  places  of  thrift, 
economy,  and  a  clean  plate.  In  the  remaining  30  per  cent  no  one  can  deny 
that  there  is  profligate  extravagance  and  waste.  Temperance  in  entertainment, 
food,  and  drink  is  likely  to  become  no  longer  an  ethical  question  among  this 
class,  but  a  grim  imposition  of  war. 

PLANT  OR   WORLD   STARVES. 

We  must  also  plant  everything  and  everywhere  it  will  grow  or  next  year  this 
time  the  food  problem  will  be  absolutely  unsolvable,  and  the  world  will  face 
absolute  starvation. 

I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  any  necessity  rigidly  to  ration  the  American 
people  for,  if  democracy  is  of  any  value  as  a  spiritual  and  political  faith,  the 
personal  initiative  and  willingness  to  volunteer  self-sacrifice  of  every  member 
of  the  greatest  democracy  in  the  world  will  be  ample  to  solve  the  problem. 

During  the  past  fortnight  we  have,  with  the  collaboration  of  the  American 
ambassadors  in  Europe,  laid  the  groundwork  for  interallied  cooperation  in 
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handling  and  transporting  the  vast  food  supplies  required  from  America,  one 
result  of  which  will  tend  to  ameliorate  the  rise  in  prices.  I  have  proposed  a 
plan  by  which  the  allies  can  consolidate  under  one  hand  the  whole  purchasing 
of  staple  foodstuffs  from  our  market  and  not  only  will  competitive  bidding  be 
abolished,  but  by  cooperation  on  our  side  we  can  arrange  a  proper  balance 
between  the  rights  of  producers  and  consumers. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  It  is  dated  April  21. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  in  the  newspapers  it  will  be  available. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  thought  it  was  some  dispatch. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  think  it  will  be  just  well 
enough  to  incorporate  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Cullinan.  That  was  my  thought. 

I  will  further  take  the  liberty  of  requesting  that  a  clipping  from 
a  newspaper  quoting  some  remarks  from  Baron  Devonport,  who  is 
the  food  controller  of  the  British,  touching  on  this  same  question 
may  be  of  service. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cullinan.  It  makes  certain  definite  recommendations. 

(The  clipping  referred  to  by  Mr.  Cullinan  quoting  Baron  Devon- 
port  is  here  printed  is  full  as  follows:) 

British  Food  Controller  Backs  Hoover's  Plans  to  Buy  Through  One  Center. 

London,  April  21. 

"  President  Wilson's  address  to  the  American  people  forms  the  keystone  of 
the  arch  of  allied  cooperation/'  said  Baron  Devonport,  the  food  controller,  in 
an  interview  to-day  with  the  Associated  Press.  The  baron  discussed  the  plans 
proposed  for  better  cooperation  among  the  allies  as  to  control  of  foodstuffs  by 
Herbert  C.  Hoover,  chairman  of  the  American  commission  for  relief  in  Belgium 
and  recently  appointed  head  of  the  American  food  board. 

"  The  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Hoover  to  the  war  cabinet,"  said  Baron  Devon- 
port,  "  has  my  strongest  backing  and,  I  understand,  also  the  backing  of  rep- 
representatives  of  our  allies.  Jt  was  that  a  small  interallied  committee  should 
be  appointed  representing  five  or  six  of  those  principally  interested  in  the 
over-seas  movement  of  food  supplies;  that  is,  this  committee  should  further 
develop  the  existing  interallied  organs  in  Europe  for  the  combined  purchase 
and  combined  handling  of  all  foodstuffs  for  the  allies,  whether  from  America 
or  elsewhere. 

ONE    BUYER    FOR    ALL. 


(< 


In  other  words,  all  wheat  and  any  other  commodities  bought  in  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere  are  to  be  bought  through  the  head  of  a  bureau  subject  to 
this  general  committee,  and  thus  the  relative  bidding  by  different  allies  and 
the  consequent  artificial  forcing  up  of  American  prices  would  be  avoided. 

"This  competitive  buying  among  the  allies  and  the  different  departments  in 
the  allied  governments  has  been  to  a  considerable  degree  responsible  for  the 
high  prices  which  American  consumers  to-day  have  to  pay  for  their  foodstuffs. 

"As  America,  is  wholly  an  exporter  of  food,  our  hopes  of  the  American 
people  are  that  they  may  place  at  the  disposition  of  the  interallied  board  as 
large  quantities  of  our  necessary  staples  as  possible,  and  it  is  our  hope  "by 
cooperation  that  we  shall  be  able  to  stem  the  rising  tide  in  the  cost  of  living 
in  America  as  well  as  Europe,  and  thus  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  civil 
population  in  all  the  allied  countries." 

Baron  Devonport  said  the  requirements  of  the  allied  countries  from  America 
should  be  limited  to  the  lowest  possible  minimum  on  which  public  health 
and  tranquillity  could  be  maintained,  and  that  every  legitimate  restraint 
should  be  placed  upon  food  consumption  and  extravagance  in  all  allied 
countries.  The  gravity  of  the  situation  and  the  control  established,  said  the 
baron,  had  long  since  done  away  with  certain  conditions  which  were  so 
prominent  in  England  and  others  of  the  allied  countries  during  the  early 
months  of  the  war. 
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AMERICAN    WHEAT    NEEDED. 

"The  commodities  needed  by  the  allies  from  America,"  he  continued, 
"  could  be  reduced  to  a  few  central  staples.  Our  people  have  been  trained 
only  to  eat  wheat  bread,  although  we  are  now  mixing:  from  20  to  25  per  cent 
of  maize  meal,  rice,  and  other  cereals  with  flour.  Neither  our  people  nor  the 
peoples  on  the  Continent  have  equipment  for  making  maize  bread,  nor  do  they 
understand  its  value.  The  American  people  have  long  since  recognized  the 
superior  value  of  maize  as  human  food.  It  will  take  months  to  get  our 
people  trained  to  it,  and  in  the  meantime  we  have  got  to  have  breads.  There- 
fore from  now  on  until  the  harvest  next  August,  at  least,  we  must  have  wheat 
and  we  can  use  some  maize. 

"  We  must  import  some  meat  for  our  soldiers  at  the  front  and  a  minor 
amount  for  our  civilian  population.  Europe  has  depended  for  many  years 
the  consumption  of  bacon  has  gone  up  immensely,  due  to  our  large  armies  in 
the  field. 

I  have  a  statement  here  from  Mr.  B.  F.  Yoakum,  who  has  given 
very  intensive  study,  not  only  to  the  transportation  problem,  but  the 
problem  of  land  development,  particularly  in  the  South  and  South- 
west. 

The  Chairman  .  I  have  been  thinking  about  having  him  come  be- 
fore the  committee. 

Mr.  Cullinan.  He  states  very  clearly  and  very  concisely  his  posi- 
tion. I  discussed  it  with  him  several  hours  in  New  York  several 
days  ago.    I  will  put  that  in,  if  I  may. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

(The  statement  of  Mr.  Yoakum,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Cullinan,  is 
here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

[New  York  Times,  Friday,  March  30,  1917.] 

Bread  and  Bullets  Equally  Essential — This  Country  Must  Look  to  the 

Development  of  Agriculture  on  a  Large  Scale. 

• 

New  York,  March  28,  1917. 
Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

A  soldier  must  be  well  armed  and  well  fed  for  the  hardships  of  war.  An 
adequate  supply  of  foodstuffs  for  their  armies  and  the  public  will  be  the 
dominant  vfactor  in  the  final  test  of  the  European  war.  Germany  does  not 
expect  to  whip  Great  Britain.  She  hopes  to  starve  her  into  submission.  Ger- 
many's submarine  campaign  is  not  conducted  under  the  rules  of  warfare.  It 
is*,  designed  to  create  hunger  riots  by  shutting  off  food  supplies.  Shortage  of 
food  to  a  starving  point  in  London  or  Berlin  would  bring  the  same  riots  and 
overthrow  of  the  governments  as  in  Petrograd.  No  well-organized  stomach 
war  has  ever  failed,  and  never  will. 

The  newspapers  keep  the  country  informed  about  the  organization  and  get- 
ting ready  with  all  kinds  of  facilities,  the  mobilization  of  all  available  skilled 
and  unskilled  labor  for  enlarging  facilities  and* increasing  the  output  ammuni- 
tion preparatory  to  engaging  in  the  world  war,  while  food  shortage,  the  very 
thing  that  is  giving  the  warring  nations  of  Europe  more  concern  than  fighting 
equipment,  will  certainly  face  this  country  unless  prompt  action  is  taken  to 
forestall  it/  . 

There  are  two  food  conditions  that  cause  disturbance:  A  shortage  of  supply 
and  abnormally  high  prices.    We  are  headed  for  both. 

WHEAT. 

Bread  has  now  reached  its  highest  point  since  the  Civil  War,  with  the  out- 
look for  this  year's  crop  not  too  cheerful.  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual 
average  consumption  of  wheat  in  its  many  different  uses,  including  seed  for 
planting,  is  seven  bushels  per  capita,  or  700,000,000  bushels  for  our  100,000,000 
population. 
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Bushels. 

The  1915  wheat  crop  was - 1,011,000,000 

Of  which  we  exported 244,000,000 


Leaving  for  home  use 767,000,000 

The  last  wheat  crop  in  round  figures  was 050, 000,  000 

Of  which  we  exported 124,000,000 


Leaving  for  home  use j. 526, 000, 000 

or  only  5  bushels  per  capita,  200,000,000  bushels  short  of  normal. 

MILK — A   NECESSABY  FOOD  TO  A   NATION'S  LIFE. 

High  prices  and  scarcity  of  milk  are  being  much  discussed.  Yet  within  the 
short  period  of  10  years  the  number  of  milch  cows  has  decreased  from  265  for 
each  1,000  people  to  222.  The  reason  for  this  is  easily  found.  The  average 
dairyman  is  not  making  any  money. .  Many  have  stood  their  losses  as  long  as 
they  could,  sold  their  cows,  and  quit  the  business.  Dairying,  being  a  branch  of 
farming,  I  will  treat  them  together,  and  in  this  connection  it  won't  be  out  of 
place  to  show  a  few  of  the  things  that  the  farmers  are  up  against,  as  some 
people  have  grown  into  the  feeling,  without  knowledge  of  the  facts,  that  it  is 
up  to  the  farmer  to  feed  the  rest  of  mankind  without  due  consideration  to 
himself. 

Taking  25  of  the  various  articles,  including  labor,  fertilizer,  etc.,  that  a 
farmer  must  buy,  the  average  increase  in  cost  in  the  last  three  years  has  been 
74  per  cent.  This  means  that  a  farmer  selling  milk  three  years  ago  at  3  cents  a 
quart  must  now  get  5£  cents  a  quart  to  make  the  same  net  results  as  he  made 
three  years  ago. 

POTATOES — ANOTHER  COMMODITY  OF  UNIVERSAL  USE. 

The  Agricultural  Report  for  1916  shows  an  average  yield  of  80  bushels  per 
acre.  Farmers  are  now  paying  for  good  seed  potatoes  for  this  spring's  planting 
from  $2.50  to  $3  a  bushel.  It  requires  about  14  bushels  to  plant  an  acre;  mak- 
ing the  initial  cost  of  a  potato  crop  from  $35  to  $42  an  acre.  Adding  to  this 
the  cost  of  fertilizing,  $25,  and  cultivating,  harvesting,  bagging,  shipping,  and 
transportation,  $30,  will  make  the  cost 'of  producing  and  marketing  an  acre  of 
potatoes  in  this  section  of  the  country  $90.  So  there  is  no  profit  on  potatoes 
if  sold  by  the  producer  for  less  than  $1.50  per  bushel  delivered  at  the  market. 
The  high  price  of  seed  for  all  crops  is  causing  a  number  of  farmers  to  reduce 
their  acreage. 

Aside  from  sugar  planters,  rice  growers,  and  a  few  other  producers  who  are 
commercially  organized  and  can  fix  their  own  prices,  there  are  only  isolated 
cases  where  small  eastern  farmers  and  dairymen  are  more  than  breaking  even, 
after  allowing  6  per  cent  on  the  value  of  their  farm,  depreciation  on  buildings 
and  machinery. 

The  6,500,000  farms  of  the  country  must  feed  100,000,000  people,  or  each  farm 
an  average  of  15  people.  To  put  it  another  way :  There  are  an  average  of  five 
persons  to  the  farm,  or  33,000,000  who  must  feed  themselves  and  67,000,006 
others.  Therefore  the  mobilization  of  our  skilled  and  unskilled/ labor  necessary 
to  meet  the  Government's  labor  requirements  to  prosecute  its  enormous  military 
task  tends  to  lessen  the  number  of  food  producers,  while  no  substantial  plan 
is  offered  to  encourage  increased  food  supply.  Nothing  will  be  gained  by 
becoming  alarmed  60  days  from  now  after  it  is  too  late  to  plant.  .Crops  are 
not  like  factories — they  can  only  be  started  once  in  12  months.  Now  is  the  time 
to  act  or  else  face  the  consequences.  Regardless  of  the  final  result  of  the  war 
in  Europe,  it  can  not  now  terminate  in  time  for  that  country  to  produce  this 
year  sufficient  to  feed  its  populatoon — it  must  draw  heavily  from  us.  If  we  are 
compelled  to  concentrate  all  our  surplus  energy  on  the  production  of  munitions 
of  war  to  the  detriment  of  our  farm  products,  we  will  have  to  decide  between 
food  disturbances  at  home  or  the  shutting  off  of  supplies  to  the  allied  nations. 
The  latter  would  be  shameful  while  they  struggle  to  maintain  the  freedom  of 
the  seas,  a  principle  we  unequivocally  stand  for. 

For  every  man  who  must  shoulder  a  rifle  for  military  duty  we  had  better 
furnish  inducement  for  another  to  take  up  a  hoe  for  farm  work.  For  every 
farm  laborer  who  leaves  the  farm  for  the  ammunition  factory  to  earn  $3  a  day 
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we  had  better  offer  inducements  to  the  farmers  to  speed  up  their  efforts  to 
feed  the  people,  and  show  them  how  they  will  be  justified  in  going  to  the 
labor  market  and  paying  good  wages  for  the  same  class  of  labor  for  farm 
work  as  the  gun  and  battleship  factories  pay  labor  to  serve  the  Government. 

The  suggestions  made  of  turning  ,golf  courses,  polo  grounds,  vacant  lots,  etc., 
into  farms  are  largely  theoretical.  What  help  comes  from  those  sources  will 
consist  mostly  of  vegetable  gardens  during  the  summer.  It  is  bread,  milk, 
wheat,  potatoes,  etc.,  for  next  winter  we  must  look  ahead  to.  Only  the  farmers 
can  feed  the  Nation,  and  that  industry  will  increase  or  decrease  only  as  it 
shows  as  good  returns  as  other  legitimate  enterprises  in  proportion  to  capital 
and  labor  employed. 

There  is  nothing  to  enthuse  over  in  farming,  while  manufacturing  millions  of 
rifles,  cartridges,  powder,  launching  great  battleships,  torpedo  boats,  and  sub- 
marines, accompanied  by  patriotic  speeches,  stirs  our  blood  to  the  fighting  pitch. 
Looking  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  when  ample  food  is  not  to  be  had,  its 
pangs  are  first  felt  by  the  children  and  the  decrepit  in  the  small  homes,  where 
the  cost  of  every  meal  is  measured  by  the  penny.  Let  us  not  forget  in  our 
military  preparations  that  we  should  act  in  time  to  prevent  what  is  now  taking 
place  in  proud  old  England,  where  the  private  residences  of  the  rich  and  poor 
alike  are  searched  by  officers  of  the  Government,  and  owners  of  the  homes 
punished  when  more  articles  of  food  are  found  than  allowed  under  the  food 
regulations  fixed  by  the  Government. 

A  comprehensive  plan  can  be  made  which  will  insure  an  ample  supply  of  the 
substantial  necessities  of  life  if  taken  in  time,  and  under  a  practicable,  work- 
able plan,  a  plan  sufficiently  conservative  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  public, 
yet  drastic  enough  to  insure  its  success. 

B.  F.  Yoakum. 

Mr.  Cullinan.  Gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  question  that  is 
before  you  is  the  most  important  that  has  ever  come  before  an  Ameri- 
can Congress.  I  have  had  considerable  business  experience.  I  am 
not  a  farmer ;  I  am  a  business  man.  I  have  lived  for  nearly  20  years 
in  the  Southwest,  and  during  that  time  I  have  been  closely  in  touch 
with  the  urgent  need  of  some  change  in  our  agricultural  problem. 
I  take  it  that  the  particular  thing  you  are  interested  in  here  now  is, 
first,  production,  perhaps  ignoring  the  other  questions  that  may  be 
solved  at  a  later  time.  As  I  see  it,  it  is  not  only  the  American  Nation 
that  is  dependent  on  your  deliberations,  but  there  are  at  least  one 
billion  of  the  billion  and  three-quarters  people  who  occupy  the  earth 
that  will  be  affected  by  such  action  as  you  take  here.  The  particular 
point  to  that  is  the  urgency  of  the  case.  If  we  dwell  and  go  through 
the  ordinary  routine  deliberation,  I  fear  that  you  will  lose  a  large 
part  of  the  increased  acreage  that  might  be  planted  this  year.  It  is 
very  late  now.  Whatever  action  that  is  to  be  taken,  it  seems  to  me, 
should  be  taken  during  the  coming  week  at  the  latest. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  May  I  ask  you  just  in  reference 
to  the  acreage?  Have  you  any  definite  knowledge  of  arable  land 
to  an  appreciable  amount  that  is  not  now  cultivated  that  might  be 
profitably  cultivated — I  mean  that  has  been  and  is  now  arable? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  There  are  vast  areas  of  such  land  in  both  Texas 
and  Oklahoma  which  I  know  of. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  For  what  reason,  from  lack  of 
labor? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  For  lack  of  labor,  perhaps,  but  to  a  greater  extent 
large  .holdings  that  are  used  and  other  purposes,  and  inadequately 
used  for  such  purposes. 

Senator  Norris.  How  can  we  get  that  cultivated?  That  is  a 
practical  question.  What  can  we  do  here  that  will  result  in  the 
cultivation  and  putting  of  a  crop  on  that  land  that  you  speak  of  ? 
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Mr.  Cullinan.  I  have  suggested  here  that  by  a  modification  of 
your  immigration  laws  you  might  bring  in  a  large  number  of 
Mexican  laborers. 

Senator  Norris.  That  land  is  owned,  is  it  not,  in  fee  by  people 
whose  consent  we  would  have  to  get  or  else  take  it  without  their 
consent,  in  order  to  cultivate  it  ? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  I  am  told  that  under  military  necessities  you  have 
the  right  to  condemn. 

Senator  Norris.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cullinan.  And  to  secure  the  land. 

Senator  Norris.  Ought  we  to  do  that,  and  how  should  we  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  My  idea  would  be  to  call  on  the  owners  of  the 
land  to  utilize  it  or  to  make  it  available. 

Senator  Norris.  Suppose  they  declined,  what  would  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  Then  take  the  military  process  for  securing  land, 
paying  them  a  reasonable  compensation  on  the  assessed  valuation  of 
their  land. 

Senator  Norris.  Then  would  we  raise  an  army  to  cultivate  it — we 
would  draft  an  army  to  do  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  draft  an  army. 
I  think  if  we  followed  it  up  and  fixed  a  minimum  price  that  all  of 
that  will  be  looked  after  by  farmers  or  those  interested  in  the 
increase  of  food,  without  any  additional  attention  on  the  part  of 
Congress.     That  is  the  point  that  I  am  trying  to  make  clear. 

Senator  Norris.  Then  you  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  resort 
to  military  methods  and  take  this  land. 

Mr.  Cullinan.  Not  if  you  will  apply  a  minimum  price. 

Senator  Page.  You  suggested  a  minimum  price  for  three  years. 

Mr.  Cullinan.  Yes,  sir.  / 

Senator  Page.  Would  that  involve  the  Government  in  a  possible 
loss  of  a  very  large  sum?  If  you  make  a  minimum  price  large 
enough  to  stimulate  immediate  action  you  have  got  to  make  it 
plenty  large,  have  you  not  ?  We  have  got  so  far  along  in  the  season 
that  heroic  measures  are  to  be  taken  if  we  are  to  promote  the  plant- 
ing of  crops  this  year.  It  seems  to  me  we  can  afford  a  larger  mini- 
mum guarantee  this  year  than  we  could  for  three  years.  Why  do 
you  suggest  three  years? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  I  think  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  stimulate  pro- 
duction to  give  the  farmer  or  the  man  who  is  incurring  these  un- 
usual expenses  that  he  would  necessarily  have  to  go  to,  and  sufficient 
assurance  that  he  will  get  a  return  on  that  must  necessarily  be  over 
a  period  of  three  years,  because  he  might  have  an  entire  failure  for 
one  year.     That  is  not  infrequent  in  the  Southwest. 

The  Chairman.  The  object  of  the  minimum  price,  Mr.  Cullinan, 
is  to  encourage  extraordinary  production,  to  meet  extraordinary 
demand  ? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  extraordinary  demand  continues,  there 
will  be  no  occasion  to  actually  operate  it  or  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  There  would  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  There  is  going  to  be  great  difficulty,  is  there  not, 
in  fixing  the  minimum  two  or  three  years  ahead  ?  You  do  not  know 
what  the  farmer  is  going  to  have  to  pay  for  his  seed  and  machinery. 
You  might  fix  a  three  years'  minimum  price  that  would  not  cover 
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the  cost  of  the  crop.    I  believe  Great  Britain  has  fixed  a  three  years* 
minimum  ? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  I  understand  that  Great  Britain  has  a  graduated 
scale,  starting  at  the  top  for  1917  and  for  the  ensuing  four  years,  and 
a  gradtial  reduction  back  to  approximately  normal  prices. 

Senator  Page.  Would  you  suggest  that  condition  for  us  ? 

Mr.  Cumjnan.  I  would. 

Senator  Page.  Then  you  would  not  make  a  flat-rate  increase  for 
three  years  ? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  I  would  make  the  particular  incentive  this  year. 
I  think  you  would  readily  find  a  basis  for  fixing  values  on  the  prices 
that  have  existed  for  a  certain  number  of  years — say  five  years — at 
export  or  concentrating  points. 

I  think  that  you  should,  in  anything  that  you  do,  carry  absolute 
assurance  that  not  less  thai}  a  certain  per  cent,  as  determined  by  the 
Agricultural  Department,  should  be  earned  by  every  farmer  who 
undertakes  to  meet  this  necessity. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Have  you  thought  of  this  con- 
tingency or  this  effect:  If  the  Government  fixes  a  minimum  price, 
either  f.  o.  b.  at  the  different  points  of  shipment  throughout  the 
country  or  at  your  concentrating  points,  that  the  rank  and  file  of 
farmers  will  say  or  will  feel  that  this  minimum  fixed  is  "  my  maxi- 
mum, on  account  of  my  lack  of  resources  to  hold  for  better  prices,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  demand."  The  purchaser  will  say,  "  Your 
Government  has  fixed  this.  They  say  this  is  a  fair  return.  This  is 
all  I  am  going  to  give  you."  The  purchaser  has  resources,  and  can 
wait..  The  farmer  has  his  curr^it  liabilities  that  are  pressing  him, 
and  unless  credit  is  extended  to  him  he  can  not  wait.  The  result  of 
the  minimum  price  is  that  the  farmer  gets  the  maximum,  depending 
upon  the  ability  of  the  middleman  to  distribute.  I  am  a  farmer;  I 
am  right  now  thinking  about  my  own  personal  interests  as  a  type  of 
what  might  affect  the  country  at  large. 

Senator  Bansdell.  But  how  could  you  be  injured,  Senator  Smith, 
if  that  minimum  is  sufficiently  large  to  remunerate  you,  possibly,  for 
your  farming  efforts? 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Then  you  would  be  fixing  my 
maximum. 

Senator  Ransdeli,.  If  it  be  maximum.  The  minimum  is  going  to 
be  sufficiently  large  to  pay  you  for  your  labor. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  In  answer  to  that,  if  I  had 
assurance  that  what  I  took  would  be  what  the  consumer  would  give, 
and  that  it  was  pro  bono  publico ;  but  if  the  minimum  fixed  for  me 
is  gerrymandered  like  they  say  it  is  being  done  now,  that  after  it 
passes  out  of  the  hands  of  the  producer  you  will  have  no  restrictions 
whatever  on  the  ultimate  price  to  which  it  goes  to  the  consumer,  you 
have  not  intentionally,  but  have  in  effect,  fixed  a  price  which  the 
buyer  will  contend  is  "what  your  Government  thought  it  was 
worth,"  and  then  later  explain  that  conditions  justify  a  much 
higher  price.  You  see  the  question  involved.  The  greatest  incen- 
tive to  production  with  every  man  is  the  hope  of  reward.  That  is 
what  we  are  in  this  war  for — to  try  to  maintain  what  is  dear  to  us ; 
that  is  the  mainspring  to  make  us  win  it,  from  the  fellow  who  is 
working  on  the  farm  to  the  merchant  who  is  in  the  store;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  delicate  things  in  the  world ;  and  I  tell  you  we  will 
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have  to  handle  this  question  very  gingerly  or  else  we  will  defeat  the 
very  object  for  which  we  have  come  here. 

Senator  Bansdell.  Senator  Smith,  does  not  the  farmer  get  his 
reward  if  the  Government  guarantees  him  a  minimum  price  which 
is  going  to  pay  him  well  for  his  efforts? 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  have  explained  that  as  far  as 
I  can. 

Senator  Gronna.  May  I  ask  what  the  condition  of  the  land  is 
that  you  speak  about  in  Texas,  Mr.  Cullinan?  Is  that  virgin  soil, 
what  we  call  "  prairie,"  that  has  not  been  cultivated  ? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  A  very  considerable  portion  of  it  is  virgin  soil. 

Senator  Gronna.  Would  you  think  it  possible  to  raise  a  crop  this 
year  on  unbroken  soil? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  I  would  think  it  quite  practicable  on  particularly 
cut-over  land. 

Senator  Gronna.  For  what  kind  of  crops  ? 

Mr.  Culunan.  For  beans,  for  sweet  potatoes,  and  for  peanuts  in 
our  country.  Those  would  be  particular  things  that  we  would  raise 
for  the  short  season. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cullinan,  I  want  to  ask  you  two  or  three 
questions  about  this  minimum-price  matter.  It  puzzles  me  more  than 
any  other  proposition  generally,  and  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  present  crop.  The  wheat  crop  for  this  time  of  the  year  is  prac- 
tically in  the  ground.  Senator  Gronna  comes  from  the  most  north- 
ern State,  and  he  says  it  is  practically  all  in  the  ground  there.  You 
would  not  recommend  the  fixing  of  a  minimum  price  for  the  current 
year  on  wheat,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  Yes;  I  would. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  object  of  your  minimum  price  to  en- 
courage increased  production? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  would  encourage  the  production 
where  the  crop  is  already  planted? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  If  we  undertake  to  substantially  increase  food 
products,  I  do  not  think  we  should  discriminate  against  the  wheat 
farmer. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cullinan,  he  has  planted  his  crop,  and  he  is 
in  this  business;  and  he  would  plant  it  anyhow,  and  he  has  planted 
it  anyhow ;  that  is  what  he  follows  for  a  livelihood.  Now,  to  assume 
to  guarantee  a  minimum  price  on  700,000,000  or  800,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  when  you  do  not  encourage  the  planting  of  any  increased 
acreage  to  speak  of,  do  you  not  think  that  would  be  rather  a  wild 
financiering? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  I  understand  that  they  have  already  plowed  up 
a  very  substantial  part  of  the  acreage.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  saw 
them  doing  it  two  weeks  in  Kansas,  where  I  had  a  200  mile  trip  by 
antomobile. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  guarantee  the  minimum  price  on 
that  worthless  wheat,  would  you  assume  the  obligation  to  guarantee 
the  minimum  price  on  700,000  raised  otherwise  ? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  You  might  make  a  guaranty  on  one  product  of 
the  farm  without  making  a  guaranty  on  another  product  of  the 
farm. 
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The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  of  wheat  now. 

Mr.  Cullinan.  The  wheat  crop  is  actually  being  plowed  up  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  that  is  not  the  point.  The  only  point 
you  could  have  in  that  would  be  to  guarantee  the  price  on  the  whole 
crop  of  700,000,000  or  800,000,000  bushels  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
let  this  wheat  stay  in  the  ground  does  not  promise  results, 

Mr.  Cullinan.  That  is  my  point. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise,  where  the  wheat 
is  so  badly  stricken  with  frost  or  otherwise,  that  it  does  not  hold  out 
the  prospects  of  a  remunerative  crop,  that  in  order  to  induce  them 
to  produce  a  remunerative  crop  on  a  lew  acres  you  would  guarantee 
a  minimum  price  on  the  whole  crop  ? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  I  think  we  would  be  justified  in  guaranteeing 
any  such  minimum  price  this  year  on  wheat  as  you  would  fix.  You 
certainly  would  not  fix  anything  like  the  present  market  price  of 
$2.52£  a  bushel. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  object  in  guaranteeing  a 
minimum  price  on  wheat  when  the  crop  is  planted? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  Simply  because  of  the  point  we  are  all  working  to 
avoid  discrimination  as  between  food  growers. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  would  have  to  guarantee  every  article 
that  is  produced  in  the  United  States,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  The  staples? 

The  Chairman.  Everything.  The  perishables  would  r§act  on  the 
staples,  if  that  is  the  principle  that  you  adopt.     You  have  got  to 

fuarantee  all  food  products,  because  you  can  not  tell  about  the  rami- 
cations  and  reactions  of  it.  That  brings  me  to  corn.  You  take 
the  Southern  tates,  and  their  corp  crop  is  in  the  ground.  You 
can  not  induce  the  planting  of  any  increase  amount  of  corn  in  the 
South  to  speak  of? 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.     Oh,  yes;  you  could  up  to  June. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  short  crops,  like  sweet  corn  and  things 
of  that  kind,  but  you  can  not  mature  a  crop  of  field  corn. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Oh,  yes ;  you  can. 

Senator  Page.  Would  you  not  have  a  much  better  prospect  of  re- 
peating on  corn  in  view  of  the  after  findings  than  on  wheat,  which 
can  not  be  very  much  stimulated  ? 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  there  are  a  great  many 
States  where  corn  can  be  planted  yet,  but  my  idea  is  that  in  the 
extreme   Southern  States  the  corn  crop  is  largely  planted. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Let  me  state  here  the  facts, 
which  can  be  proven  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  if  necessary, 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  southeastern  States'  corn  crop  is  raised 
after  oats,  particularly  since  intensive  cultivation  has  come  into 
operation.  I  myself  can  raise  almost  as  much  corn  after  oats  as  I 
can  from  my  March  or  April  plantings. 

Senator  Page.  When  do  you  harvest  your  oats.. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  harvest  my  oats  the  last 
week  of  Mot  and  the  first  of  June. 

Senator  Page.  And  still  have  ample  time  to  get  a  good  crop  of 
corn  ? 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Even  to  securing  of  the  fodder. 

Senator  Page.  Why  not  stimulate  the  production  of  corn  and  not 
attempt  to  do  very  much  with  the  production  of  wheat? 
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Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  am  wandering  into  that  sim- 
ply for  the  purpose  of  stating  that  the  corn  crop  can  still  be  in- 
creased indefinitely  if  the  farmers  see  fit  to  do  it  up  until  the  15th 
of  June. 

Senator  Page.  I  know,  but  I  am  asking  you  the  question,  Why 
is  it  not  good  business  judgment  to.  try  to  stimulate  corn  raising 
rather  than  to  secure  an  increased  production  of  wheat? 

The  Chairman.  The  point  I  was  making  is  this:  Of  course,  in  a 
great  many  of  the  Northern  States  they  have  not  commenced  plant- 
ing corn.  My  idea  was  that  before  we  could  pass  this  bill  that  over 
half  of  the  corn  crop  would  be  planted. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  That  is  true,  over  half  of  the 
corn  crop  would  be  planted. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  wondering  whether  you  would  guarantee 
the  minimum  price  on  that  already  in  the  ground  as  well  as  that 
which  would  be  planted  hereafter. 

Mr.  Cullinan.  Absolutely.  If  we  make  the  guarantee  at  all  I 
would  make  it  apply  to  every  raiser  of  staples. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  You  would  apply  it  to  the 
3,000,000,000  bushels  of  corn  ? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  I  would  apply  to  the  the  3,000,000,000  bushels  of 
corn  and  the  500,000,000  or  600,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  this  year, 
which  would  be  my  estimate,  as  it  stands  to-day. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  How  do  you  estimate  the  corn? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  I  have  no  means  of  doing  that. 

Senator  Kansdell.  What  products  would  you  apply  the  mini- 
mum to. 

Mr.  Cullinan.  I  have  in  mind  particularly  corn,  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  and  potatoes. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Both  sweet  and  white? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  Yes. 

Senator  Gronna.  Why  do  you  skip  beans? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  I  overlooked  that. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  You  realize  if  you  enforce  a  minimum  price 
on  corn  that  that  would  absolutely  necessitate  a  minimum  price  on 
beef  and  pork.  A  large  percentage  of  corn  is  converted  into  beef; 
it  is  not  eaten  by  people,  it  is  eaten  by  cattle. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  And  hogs? 

Senator  Wadsworth.  And  hogs.    I  said  beef  and  hogs. 

Mr.  Cullinan.  I  think  it  is  just  as  important  to  protect  the 
meat  supply. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Certainly.  It  is  quite  a  complicated  ques- 
tion. 

I  have  heard  you  suggest  the  plowing  up  of  an  acreage  of  grazing 
land  in  the  Southwest.    That  will  decrease  your  supply,  will  it  not* 

Mr.  Cullinan.  Not  necessarily. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Those  lands  are  now  in  large  measure 
grazed  ? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  That  is  true;  but  many  of  the  lands  are  inade- 
quately grazed. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Well,  they  certainly  would  be  less  grazed 
if  they  were  plowed.  Each  one  of  these  problems  impinges  upon 
another,  and  when  you  fix  a  minimum  price  on,  say,  corn,  you  in- 
evitably very  seriously  affect  every  feature  of  cattle  raising  in  the 
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Mississippi  Valley,  in  the  com  belt,  so  called,  and  thousands  of 
acres  of  grazing  land  instanly  affects  the  supply  of  cattle.  I  am  not 
opposing  your  proposition  at  this  moment,  b\it  just  to  have  it  clearly 
understood  that  you  can  not  do  one  thing  with6ut  logically  follow- 
ing it  with  many  other  steps.  The  whole  system  of  producing  food 
and  meat  products  is  so  interlocked  and  intertwined  that  you  can 
not  do  one  thing  without  affecting  all  the  others.  Even  the  raising 
of  a  cotton  crop  has  a  vast  effect  on  the  price  of  seed — cottonseed 
cake  is  fed  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  to  cattle. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  And  the  by-products  of  the 
cotton  seed  is  a  food  product. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  I  simply  mention  those  as  examples. 

The  Chairman.  One  other  point  in  connection  with  this  minimum 
price:  Suppose  you  fix  a  minimum  price  on  corn  and  1,500,000  pro- 
ducers of  corn  plant  less  and  produce  less  this  year  than  did  last. 
Now,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a  wise  policy  to  guarantee  to  them  a 
minimum  price?. 

Mr.  CuiiLiNAN.  I  do  not  see  any  way  of  discriminating  as  be- 
tween— I  heard  your  question  along  that  line  previously — the  for- 
mer acreage  and  the  new  acreage  that  would  be  made  available. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  question  I  was  asking  was  whether 
it  would  be  desirable  for  practical  reasons  to  include  this  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  minimum-price  law?  It  may  not  be  practicable  to 
do  it,  because  even  if  they  did  produce  more  their  increased  produc- 
tion would  react  on  the  price  of  those  who  produced  less,  of  Course. 
But  it  was  more  of  an  abstract  justice  I  was  presenting. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  would  like  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  this:  I  said  yesterday  that  present  conditions  almost 
guaranteed  a  maximum  crop  so  far  as  the  season,  soil,  and  labor  is 
concerned.  If  you  will  recall  in  1914  the  United  States  produced 
16,000,000  bales  of  cotton.  The  price  dropped  below  the  cost  of 
production.  In  1915  we  made  11,060,000,  directly  due  to  the  un- 
profitable price,  the  reduction  of  acreage,  and  planting  of  other 
crops.  In  1916  the  price  still  had  not  advanced,  and  we  produced 
11,300,000. 

The  price  now  is  around  20  cents  a  pound,  and  no  man  can  tell 
until  there  is  a  report  of  the  acreage  on  cotton  how  much  cotton  is 
going  to  be  planted  this  next  year.  The  reason  of  the  1914  crop  being  so 
inordinately  large  was  on  account  of  the  previous  price  ranging 
around  12£  and  13  cents  a  pound.  At  the  present  price  of  foodstuffs 
in  every  department,  with  ordinary  bacon  at  23  cents  a  pound  as 
against  8  or  9  cents,  and  as  low  in  some  instances  at  6  and  7  cents 

The  Chairman.  Breakfast  bacon  is  now  retailing  at  45  cents  a 
pound. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  The  chairman  tells  me  break- 
fast bacon  is  retailing  at  45  cents  a  pound ;  every  man  who  can  raise 
a  pig,  if  he  thinks  present  conditions  are  going  to  continue,  is  going 
to  guard  the  pig  like  some  of  these  people  do  a  gold  mine.  Every 
man  who  can  raise  a  pig  or  calf  or  a  bushel  of  corn,  wheat,  or  po- 
tatoes, if  you  will  guarantee  transportation,  that  the  market  will  still 
be  open  to  him,  and  not  blocked  or  congested  like  it  is  now  said  to  be 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  cars,  I  think  the  conditions  that  now  con- 
front us  will  largely  solve  this  year's  production  problem. 
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Mr.  Cullinan.  One  of  the  great  dangers,  Senator  Smith,  as  we 
see  it,  is  the  excessive  amount  of  cotton  that  may  be  planted  to  the 
exclusion  of  food  crops. 

The  Chairman;  I  would  say,  Mr.  Cullinan,  that  in  Oklahoma  they 
are  organizing  and  trying  to  induce  farmers  not  to  plant  cotton  on 
account  of  the  threatened  overproduction. 

Mr.  Cullinan.  In  Oklahoma? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cullinan.  I  had  not  noticed  that. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  want  to  make  this  statement 
here  in  reference  to  that :  This  evil  about  the  overproduction  of  cot- 
ton is  not  likely  to  occur,  even  though  the  farmer  is  getting  20  cents 
a  pound  for  cotton.  When  he  has  to  pay  23  cents  a  pound  for  bacon 
and  $2  a  bushel  for  corn  he  will  provide  himself  with  those  next  year. 
You  need  not  be  uneasy  about  that. 

Mr.  Cullinan.  I  have  some  things  here  bearing  on  that  question 
as  to  the  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  and  potatoes  that  seems  to  me  ought  to 
be  conclusive  as  to  the  minimum  price.  Comparing  the  years  in 
connection  with  the  corn  for  1912  and  1913,  without  entering  into 
details  as  to  the  acreage,  the  excess  acreage  was  1,263,000.  The 
production  was  677,746,000  bushels  and  the  price  was  less  than 
$171,546,000. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  1912  as  compared  with  1911  ?• 

Mr.  Cullinan.  That  is  1912  as  compared  with  1913.  I  will  put 
this  in. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  get  the  years  you  were  comparing. 

Mr.  Cullinan.  1912  compared  with  the  year  1913. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  excessive  crop  in  1912  or  1913? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  The  excessive  crop  was  in  1912. 

In  cotton,  comparing  the  years  1910  and  1911 — I  am  trying  to 
keep  away  from  the  war  years — we  had  an  excessive  acreage  of 
3,642,000 ;  we  had  a  production  of  4,084,000  bales. 

The  Chairman.  An  excess  production? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  An  excess;  and  a  diminished  price  of  $59,820,000 
for  the  larger  crop. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  larger  crop  in  1911  ? 
*  Mr.  Cullinan.  The  larger  crop  was  in  1911. 

The  Chairman.  One  year  I  remember  the  diminished  price  was 
over  $100,000,000  and  the  crop  was  several  million  bales  more.  Now, 
is  it  not  your  belief,  Mr.  Cullinan,  that  if  we  ever  fix  the  minimum 
prices  during  this  war  and  it  works  well,  that  we  will  be  compelled 
to  fix  minimum  prices  for  just  such  occasions  as  you  have  cited 
there  in  times  of  peace?  And  is  there  any  difference?  Is  not  the 
hardship  just  as  great  in  peace  as  in  time  of  war? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  The  situation,  as  I  see  it,  has  been  largely  brought 
about  in  the  matter  of  transportation  arid  proper  distribution.  You 
are  meeting  an  emergency.  Our  total  crop  of  wheat,  as  I  understand 
it,  on  the  1st  day  of  March  was  1,000,000  bushels. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  this  year? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  1st  day  of  March.  I  have  Mr. 
Yoakum's  figures  on  that.  I  was  enabled  to  get  them  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  In  addition  to  that  we  had  on  the  1st  day 
of  March  39,000,000  bushels  of  what  we  call  the  19  concentration 
ports.     That  makes  139,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  total.     The  re- 
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quirements  for  seeding  are  from  80,00,000  to  100,000,000  bushels,  as 
stated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  here.  Many  think  it  is 
nearer  100,000,000  bushels  than  80,000,000  bushels,  so  I  am  told  by 
those  who  are  conversant  with  the  subject.  That  means  if  we  had 
a  large  failure  this  year  it  might  take  generations  before  we  could 
again  grow  sufficient  wheat  to  provide  an  adequate  seed  crop  for  the 
United  States. 

Those  are  the  kind  of  conditions  we  are  confronted  with,  gentle- 
men. 

Senator  Gronna.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  shortage  of  wheat 
in  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  To  the  shipment  abroad.  We  raised  sufficient  for 
our  own  needs,  as  I  understand  it. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  remember  that  last  year  was  practically 
a  failure  in  thfe  spring- wheat  belt  ? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  I  understand  that  the  crop  was  very  much  shorter 
than  the  average — than  1915. 

Senator  Gronna.  It  was  simply  a  failure  because  the  hot  sun 
cooked  it  and  destroyed  it  and  the  rust  injured  it. 

Mr.  Cullinan.  That  is  along  the  same  lines  that  dry  winds  are 
destroying  it  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas  recently.  That  was  what  was 
occurring  there  two  weeks  ago. 

Senator  Gronna.  Do  you  believe  you  could  do  anything  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  wheat  simply  by  making  this  minimum 
price  ? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  This  year? 

Senator  Gronna.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cullinan.  Practically  nothing  this  year. 

It  is  only  on  the  ground  of  placing  the  wheat  farmer  on  the  same 
basis  of  equality  of  other  farmers. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  do  not  want  the  statement  to  stand  in  the 
record  as  to  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat.  The  trouble  is  these 
statements  are  made  by  men  who  are  not  practical.  If  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  would  have  men  who  knew  something  about 
the  raising  of  wheat  and  give  the  farmers  information  worth  some- 
thing, we  could  have  conserved  millions  of  bushels  this  year.  I  am 
not  the  greatest  authority  on  wheat;  but  I  know  something  about 
it,  because  I  cultivate  thousands  of  acres  each  year  and  have  for  the 
last  20  years  cultivated  not  less  than  6,000  to  9,000  acres.  If  instruc- 
tions had  been  given  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  telling  them, 
to  use  three  pecks  of  seed  to  the  acre  instead  of  saying  a  bushel  and 
a  peck  to  the  acre,  which  is  altogether  too  much,  we  could  conserve 
wheat  iri  that  way  by  harrowing  a  time  or  two  more  both  before 
and  after  seeding,  and  we  would  produce  just  as  much  to  the  acre 
by  sowing  less  grain  to  the  acre  and  by  giving  it  better  cultivation. 
Furthermore,  you  can  conserve  on  the  question  of  twine. 

The  Chairman.  The  acreage  is  just  about  20,000,000  now. 

Senator  Gronna.  There  are  80,000,000  acres  of  all  kinds  of  wheat, 
and  a  man  who  sows  more  than  a  bushel  of  wheat  to  the  acre  is  un- 
wise. I  will  make  that  statement,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any- 
body can  successfully  contradict  it. 

Mr.  Culunan.  Those  are  questions  I  know  nothing  about,  not 
being  a  practical  wheat  farmer. 
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Senator  Page.  Have  you  given  any  consideration  to  this  question 
of  minimum  prices  so  that  you  can  give  us  an  idea 

Senator  Gronna.  I  desire  to  finish  my  statement  in  regard  to 
twine,  because  it  is  important.  We  have  had  this  question  before 
this  committee  in  the  matter  of  sowing  three  pecks  of  wheat  to  the 
acre.  You  are  not  only  saving  in  the  seed  but  you  are  saving  in  the 
tying  of  it  up.  Everybody  knows  the  price  of  twine  has  more  than 
trebled,  and  you  will  raise  just  as  much  wheat,  but  less  straw,  to  the 
acre. 

Senator  Norris.  As  much  wheat  and  less  straw  ? 

Senator  Gronna.  As  much  wheat  and  less  straw.  Those  are  prac- 
tical questions.  Instead  of  fixing  the  minimum  price,  let  us  do 
something  that  is  practicable. 

Senator  Page.  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  would  suggest  as 
a  minimum  price  for  corn,  for  instance,  this  year  ? 

Mr.  CuiiLiNAN.  That  is  a  question  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer.  I 
think  that  could  readily  be  arrived  at  by  a  price  over  a  series  of 
years,  perhaps  5  years,  plus  a  certain  percentage  that  ought  to  be 
properly  worked  out  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  it. 

Senator  Page.  In  all  of  our  debates  I  have  never  heard  the  sug- 
gestion made,  and  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  might  have  in  your 
mind  some  estimate,  some  probably  point,  where  you  would  make  the 
minimum  on  wheat  and  corn. 

Mr.  Cullinan.  I  should  say  that,  taking  a  five-year  average,  the 
minimum  price  to-day,  if  fixed  for  1917  crop^  would  vary  on  different 
commodities  by.  adding  a  percentage  to  that  average  price  of  some- 
where between  10  and  50  per  cent.  Fifty  per  cent  on  wheat,  taking 
the  maximum,  would  fall  somewhere  around  $1.40  a  bushel. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  did  not  hear  your  statement. 

Mr.  Cullinan.  Fifty  per  cent  added  to  the  average  five-year  crop 
price  would  amount  to  about  $1.40  per  bushel,  would  it  not? 

Senator  Gronna.  We  have  the  records  here.  I  think  the  price 
for  the  last  year  was  92  cents  a  bushel;  beginning  with  about  40 
cents,  the  highest  has  been  92  cents. 

Mr.  Ctjllinan.  Then  10  per  cent  would  be  $1.03.  An  addition  of 
10  per. cent,  as  stated,  would  make  the  average  $1.03,  based  on  last 
year's  price. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  any  plan  to  help  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  Simply  by  increasing  production. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  the  use  of  producing  more  if  the  prices 
are  going  to  be  so  high  that  people  can  not  afford  to  buy  the  prod- 
ucts?    What  is  the  laboring  man  going  to  do? 

Mr.  Cxjllinan.  I  take  it  that  Congress  will  have  abundant  time . 
and  abundant  opportunity  to  shape  and  to  cure  the  question  of  trans- 
portation and  distribution,  which  are  just  as  important  as  providing 
for  the  growth  now.  The  first  thing  is  the  growth,  to  produce  the 
product;  following  that,  of  course,  it  will  devolve  on  you  to  fix 
transportation  and  distribution  so  that  it  will  properly  reach  the 
ultimate  consumer  at  a  fair  price  and  profit.  May  I  submit  these 
figures  that  show  parallel  conditions? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  you  may  put  them  in. 
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(The  figures  referred  to  by  Mr.  Cullinan  are  here  printed  in  full, 
as  follows:) 


'  Product. 

Acreage. 

• 
Production. 

Farm  value. 

Corn: 

1913 

105,820,000 
107,083,000 

2,447,000,000 
3,124,746,000 

$1,692,000,000 

1912 „ 

1,520,454,000 

+1,263,000 

+677,746,000 

-171,546,000 

Cotton  (lint): 

1911 

36,045,000 
32,403,000 

15,693,000 
11,609,000 

749,890,000 

1910 

809,710,000 

+3,642,000 

+4,084,000 

-59,820,000 

Wheat: 

1913 

50,184,000 
47,557,000 

763,380,000 
664,602,000 

610,122.000 
616,826,000 

1908 

- 

+2,627,000 

+98,778,000 

-6,704,000 

Potatoes: 

1911 

3,600,000 
3,720,000 

292,700,000 
349,032,000 

233,800,000 

1910 

194,566,000 

N. 

+120,000 

+56,332,000 

-39,234,000 

Senator  Gronna.  Have  you  taken  into  consideration  the  increased 
production  in  States  like  Montana  and  some  of  the  intermountain 
States?  Montana  will,  of  course,  raise  twice  as  much  wheat  this 
year  as  she  did  last  year.  Montana  is  becoming  one  of  the  great 
wheat-producing  States.  Instead  of  producing  20,000,000  to 
30,000,000  bushels,  as  she  did  two  years  ago,  she  will  this  year  pro- 
duce 75,000,000  to  80,000,000  bushels  of  wheat. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  What  does  your  State  produce, 
Senator? 

Senator  Gronna.  In  a  normal  year  150,000,000  bushels. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  What  is  the  estimate  for  this 
year? 

Senator  Gronna.  We  will  produce  more  this  year  than  we  have 
ever  produced,  unless  the  elements  are  against  us.  We  will  produce 
from  150,000,000  to  175,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  because  we  have 
increased  our  acreage. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cullinan,  have  you  sotne  other  data  ? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  I  have  nothing  of  importance,  I  believe,  unless 
there  are  some  questions  desired  to  be  asked. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  that  Senators  de- 
sire to  propound? 

Senator  Hansdell.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  something  about  trans- 
portation and  distribution.  You  have  not  elaborated  upon  that  at 
all.  What  suggestion  could  you  give  us  in  regard  to  increasing  our 
transportation  facilities?  You  know  it  is  a  very  important  thing 
in  agriculture.  You  know  the  troubles  we  suffered  from  car  short- 
age in  1906  and  1907  particularly,  and  you  are  aware  we  are  suffer- 
ing very  much  in  the  South  right  now.  We  can  not  get  cars  to 
move  fertilizers  and  we  can  not  get  them  to  move  lumber.  I  know 
of  those  two  particular  commodities  right  now.  What  the  condition 
is  going  to  be  this  fall  I  can  not  say. 
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Mr.  Cullinan.  I  have  thought  the  important  solution  for  this 
trouble  would  be  to  concentrate  all  of  the  freight  shipments  into  one 
organization. 

Senator  Ransdell.  A  governmental  organization? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  Perhaps  a  corporation  along  the  lines  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  or  a  private  corporation  regulated 
by  the  Government. 

I  am  told  that  by  doing  that  and  regulating  it  and  handling  it 
along  the  lines  that  the  Pullman  Co.  is  now  being  managed  with 
respect  to  its  sleeping-car  equipment  it  would  increase  the  efficiency 
of  our  freight  equipment  from  16  to  33  per  cent. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Would  that  require  action  of  Congress,  in 
your  judgment,  or  can  we  secure  such  voluntary  cooperation  among 
the  various  railroads  as  to  bring  this  about  without  governmental 
action? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  I  understand  this  new  transportation  committee, 
of  which  Mr.  Fairfax  Harrison  is  the  head,  has  the  problem  under 
consideration  now,  and  I  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Willard  for  stat- 
ing that  they  expect  to  solve  it  along  the  lines  of  making  all  freight 
equipment  available  for  all  railroads.  I  have  seen  no  announcement 
beyond  that. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Ransdell,  I  have  thought  of  having  Mr. 
Willard  come  up  here.  He  could  probably  give  us  first-hand  in- 
formation. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  think  the  committee  would 
conserve  time  by  getting  those  men  engaged  as  experts  to  testify  on 
these  subjects. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Have  you  thought  about  what  help  you  might 
give  in  this  transportation  question  by  utilizing  the  waterways  of 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  I  think  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  our 
waterways  utilized  and  developed.  I  think  a  large  quantity  of 
tonnage  moving  now  might  just  as  well  be  moved  by  water  as  rail, 
the  lower-class  freight,  I  would  like  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  I  am 
a  director  and  owner  in  a  car  manufacturing  plant,  and  therefore  the 
question  of  transportation  of  cars  has  been  one  that  has  been  before 
me  a  good  many  years. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  are  also  a  director  of  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  I  am. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  are  then  very  familiar  with  general  ques- 
tions of  water  transportation  as  well  as  rail? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  utilize  to  the  very 
fullest  degree  the  rivers  of  this  country  that  are  available  for 
navigation? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  Absolutely;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  you  believe  it  would  relieve  the  car  short- 
age very  much  if  this  were  done? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  I  believe  it  would,  by  diverting  all  of  the  lower 
grade  products  to  waterways  where  that  could  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  they  not  do  that  now,  Mr.  Cullinan,  if 
that  is  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  ? 
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Mr.  Cullinan.  Because  the  rail  conditions  applying,  as  I  see  it. 
where  a  rail  line  may  put  in  a  rate  to  meet  water  competition. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  we  have  a  law  now  that  they  can  not 
raise  it  without  the  consent  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Cullinan.  I  do  not  think  that  is  adequate. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  suggest? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  I  think  the  commission  should  have  the  right  to 
put  in,  or  perhaps  be  compelled  to  put  in,  minimum  rates  as  well  as 
maximum  rates.    That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  solution. 

The  Chairman.  To  require  rail  rates  to  compete  with  water  rates? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  Yes.  They  may  regulate  the  minimum  rate  and 
not  permit  the  rail  line  to  apply  a  minimum  rate  against  water 
competition. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  do  that  on  the  theory  that  in  the  long 
run  that  would  help  to  stimulate  water  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  Oh,  absolutely,  because  water  transportation  can 
be  used  for  all  of  the  cheaper  commodities  at  one  tenth  what  it  can 
be  hauled  by  rail. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  railroads  put  the  rates  down  so  as  to  com- 
pete with  waterways,  does  not  that  meet  the  situation,  except  in 
times  of  emergency,  where  the  roads  can  not  transport  stuff? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  That  simply  adds  to  the  rate  that  some  other 
shipper  must  pay  who  has  the  advantage  of  water  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  true  where  we  have  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  fix  the  rates  everywhere,  permitting  the  rail- 
roads in  noncompetitive  territory  to  raise  the  rates  so  as  to  recoup  ? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  They  have  advocated  an  advance  of  15  per  cent 
now. 

The  Chairman.^  That  is  not  due  to  the  water  situation  at  ajil;  and 
that  rate  applies  to  lines  competing  with  alleged  waterways  as  well 
as  noncompetitive  territory. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  water  competition  reduces  rates,  does  it 
not? 

Senator  Ransdell.  We  have  no  water  transportation  in  this 
country.  The  railroads  have  driven  all  the  boats  off  the  water.  That 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  get  at  now.  I  want  them  to  go  to  using 
them. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  would  like  to  say  right 
there 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  want  to  ask  this  witness  some  questions.  I 
do  not  care  to  discuss  it  with  Senators  at  this  time. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  want  you  to  bring  it  out. 
You  are  more  familiar  with  this  question  than  I  am.  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible for  the  railroads  to  reduce  the  rate  in  competition  with  water 
to  where  it  is  unprofitable  for  the  water  rate  to  continue;  then  after 
they'  have  destroyed  the  water  rate  to  then  ask  for  a  rate  to  recoup 
themselves  ? 

Senator  Ransdell.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Senator  Smith,  they  have 
been  doing  that  for  a  number  of  years  and  have  absolutely  driven  out 
of  business  the  boats  on  the  rivers.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  this 
question 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Why  don't  we  stop  that? 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  wish  we  were  able  to  stop  that.  If  you  will 
get  up  a  bill  looking  toward  stopping  it,  you  will  find  me  helping 
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you  do  it.    The  railroads  are  quite  smart  people  and  have  evaded 
every  law  we  have  passed. 

Senator  Kenton.  Have  they  ever  evaded  a  law  after  passed  by 
reducing  the  rate  and  raising  it  again  ? 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  But  the  boats 
have  all  been  driven  off  before  that  was  done,  and  we  have  not  been 
able  to  get  them  back.  The  railroads  have  immense  advantages  over 
the  water  means  of  transportation.  The  river  boats  have  been  dis- 
criminated against  that  way,  and  it  has  been  impossible  to  use  water 
transportation.  Take  my  own  city  of  New  Orleans.  We  have  built 
in  the  last  three  years  the  greatest  cotton  warehouse  in  the  world 
and  one  of  the  greatest  grain  terminals  in  the  worlds  They  both 
belong  to  the  State  and  city.  I  understand  St.  Louis  is  putting  up 
those  terminals.  Other  cities  along  the  river  are  putting  up  ter- 
minals, and  now  is  the  time  when  this  great  shortage  exists  to  make 
use  of  water  transportation. 

Senator  Gronna.  The  farmers  of  North  Dakota  built  a  terminal 
elevator  right  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  St.  Paul  and 
are  trying  to  use  river  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  have  here  a  witness 
from  Philadelphia  who  desires  to  return  to-day.  I  do  not  wish  to 
cut  anybody  on,  but  if  Mr.  Cullinan  has  finished  we  might  hear  this 
gentleman. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  on  that  point, 
Mr.  Cullinan,  further  than  you  have  already  stated? 

Mr.  Cullinan.  I  wish  to  say,  gentlemen^  that  the  problems  of 
transportation  and  distribution  are  quite  as  essential  and  quite  as 
important  in  connection  with  the  food  question  as  production,  and 
that  they  must  be  taken  up  step  by  step.  I  assume  that  your  first  care 
here  would  be  that  of  production,  taking  up  the  question  of  transpor- 
tation and  distribution  at  a  later  time. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  consider  that  those  are  just  as  essential  as 
production  ? 

Mr.  Cullinan.   Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  hear  Prof.  Huebner. 

STATEMENT  OF  0.  0.  HUNTER,  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  TRANS- 
PORTATION AND  COMMERCE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 

The  Chairman.  Professor,  kindly  state  your  full  name,  post-office 
address,  and  profession. 

Prof .  Huebner.  My  name  is  Grover  G.  Huebner.  I  am  assistant 
professor  of  transportation  and  commerce  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. My  address  is  Logan  Hall,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  say,  Professor,  that  I  am  familiar  with 
your  book  on  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  that  is  perhaps  respon- 
sible for  your  presence  here  to-day ;  and  we  want  to  hear  you  discuss 
not  only  that  phase  but  all  phases  of  production,  conservation,  and 
distribution  of  food  and  foodstuffs,  but  I  presume  you  will  speak 
more  particularly  about  distribution. 

Prof.  Huebner.  I  am  willing  to  be  questioned,  or  I  have  prepared 
a  short  statement  which  I  will  make  first. 
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The  Chairman.  Proceed  in  your  own  way:  and  then  Senators  will 
ask  you  questions  if  they  desire. 

Prof.  Huebner.  I  have  followed  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  some 
questions  that  have  been  discussed  before  this  committee,  and  I  take 
it  that  the  committee  is  interested  in  getting  ideas  as  to  what  it  could 
do  to  solve  the  food  problem  which  now  confronts  the  country. 
There  are  many  things  which  probably  could  be  done  as  regards  the 
more  distant  future,  but  the  things  that  occur  to  my  mind  are  things 
that  I  regard  as  financially  practical. 

There  are  some  matters  which  are  important,  and  yet  I  doubt  as 
to  whether  they  are  now  matters  which  can  be  settled  by  legislation. 
Among  those  occur  this  subject  of  transportation  which  was  men- 
tioned just  a  minute  ago.  I  think  that  is  very  important,  but  I  do 
not  know  what  Congress  could  do,  for  instance,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment to  solve  the  transportation  problem  that  makes  it  difficult  to 
transport  foods  during  the  coming  year.  I  think  that  certain  things 
have  already  been  done  that  wTill  solve  them  to  some  extent ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  building  of  ships  for  the  transportation  of  foods  and 
other  products  to  foreign  countries  is  very  important  in  that  con- 
nection, because  a  part — a  very  considerable  part — of  the  congestion 
and  lack  of  car  supply  is  due  to  the  export  trade.  Cars  of  foodstuffs 
and  other  products  have  come  to  ports  like  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Baltimore,  Boston,  and  other  ports,  and  the  goods  could  not  be  un- 
loaded because  the  ships  were  not  available. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  mean  the  cars  have  been  kept  there  as 
storage  warehouses  ? 

Prof.  Huebner.  They  have  been  kept  there  as  storage  warehouses. 
Demurrage  rates  have  been  increased  and  the  free  time  has  been  re- 
duced, but  they  can  not  get  at  the  problem  or  overcome  the  problem 
entirely  that  way,  because  there  are  not  sufficient  facilities  to  unload 
all  the  products  which  are  brought  to  the  ports  for  export.  The  bulk 
of  them  are  kept  in  cars  until  ships  are  available  to  take  them  directly 
from  the  cars. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Professor,  you  think  that  if  we  could  get  the 
cars  which  are  available  promptly  unloaded  that  it  might  relieve  the 
car  shortage  very  much  ? 

Prof.  Huebner.  Yes ;  indeed,  it  would  help  a  great  deal.  I  think 
the  car-shortage  problem  is  due  principally  to  the  export  trade ;  and, 
yet,  that  export  trade  would  seem  to  be  necessary  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Is  it  not  due  to  very  greatly  increased  produc- 
tion of  this  country  ? 

Prof.  Huebner.  It  is  due  to  that,  also.  My  statement  was,  as  I 
remember  it,  that  it  is  partly  or  to  a  very  considerable  extent  due  to 
the  export  trade.  You  have  solved  that  to  some  extent,  I  think,  by 
providing  for  the  building  of  these  ships  so  as  to  increase  the  ton- 
nage on  the  high  seas. 

Then,  another  thing  that  is  being  done  and  which,  again,  is  aside 
from  legislation,  is  what  the  railroads  are  doing  or  have  done 
in  the  organization  of  committees  to  cooperate  with  the  Govern- 
ment— with  the  Federal  Council  of  Defense  and  with  the  War  De- 
partment. They  have  provided  for  the  putting  of  agents  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  at  mobilization  points.  That  is  necessary, 
of  course;  and  the  railroads,  it  seems  to  me,  are  now  making  an 
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honest  effort  to  take  care  of  this  car-service  problem.  They  have  a 
special  committee  working  at  that.  Car  service  has  been  the  great 
point  of  difficulty  so  far  as  distribution  is  concerned,  but  personally 
I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  overcome  by  legislation. 

Senator  Ransdeli*  We  could  build  more  cars,  could  we  not,  by 
legislation,  just  as  we  are  building  more  ships  for  the  ocean  trade 
by  legislation? 

Prof.  Huebner.  Yes. 

Senator  Ransdell.  We  appropriated  $50,000,000  for  more  ships, 
and  you  just  stated  that  that  was  going  to  solve  the  problem,  so  far 
as  across-seas  transportation  was  concerned. 

Prof.  Huebner.  I  was  coming  to  that  in  the  very  next  point  I  was 
going  to  make.  More  cars  have  to  be  built.  Money  has  to  be  put  into 
terminal  properties  at  various  points ;  more  sidings  and  extra  track- 
age have  to  be  constructed.  But  it  appears  to  me  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  Government  should  go  into  that ;  the  railroads  will  do  that 
if  it  is  made  possible  for  them  to  finance  those  necessary  improve- 
ments. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  at  this  point  that  I  am  informed 
there  is  actually  a  greater  shortage  in  locomotives  than  there  is  in  the 
matter  of  cars. 

Prof.  Huebner.  There  is  a  greater  shortage  in  locomotives.  Loco- 
motives cost  almost  double  now,  I  understand,  what  they  did  before 
the  war,  so  that  the  railroad  expenses  are  considerably  greater  than 
they  were  before.  They  now  are  applying  for  an  increase  in  freight 
rates  so  that  their  revenues  may  be  increased  somewhat.  I  can  not 
say,  of  course,  as  to  how  much  increase  they  ought  to  have.  I  think 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  decide  that. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Government  can  build 
ships  cheaper  than  private  people  through  its  facility  to  buy  the  steel 
and  wood  cheaper,  perhaps  one-third  less,  than  the  private  individual 
could  get  them  at? 

Prof.  Huebner.  I  think  so.  We  do  not  have  such  great  navigation 
companies  buying  ship  materials  in  such  large  quantities,  but  we 
have  enormous  railroad  companies  that  can  buy  those  materials  at 
favorable  prices — I  do  not  know  absolutely,  of  course — but  I  do  not 
think  the  prices  would  be  any  higher  than  what  the  Government 
would  pay.  I  think  they  should  be  permitted  to  increase  their  reve- 
nues somewhat,  but,  again,  I  do  not  see  that  it  requires  legislation. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  the  necessary  powers  and 
they  can  investigate  and  see  how  much  revenue  is  needed  by  the  rail- 
road companies. 

There  are  other  things,  too,  that  I  do  not  think  require  legislation. 
I  think  that  the  statement  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be- 
fore this  committee  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  Government  to  go 
into  the  wholesaling  of  foodstuffs  is  sound.  For  the  larger  staples 
we  have  a  wholesale  distribution  organization  that  is  very  efficient. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  the  actual  distribution. 
All  that  should  be  done  in  that  connection  is  to  permit  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  license  these  concerns  that  are  engaged  in  wholesale 
distribution  and  to  supervise  them. 

I  want  to  make  some  positive  recommendations  a  little  later  which 
will  go  further  in  that  direction,  but  I  mean  to  state  now  that  it  would 
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not  seem  necessary  to  me  that  the  Government  should  go  into  the 
actual  distribution  of  foodstuffs. 

Then  there  is  also  the  matter  of  waste.    Anything  that  can  be  done 
to  discourage  waste  in  the  household,  of  course,  would  be  a  direct 
benefit.    But  I  do  not  see  how  the  Government  can  legislate  on  that, 
subject  at  this  time,  unless  it  actually  goes  into  the  matter  of  ration-' 
ing,  and  that,  it  seems  to  ijtie,  is  rather  far  away. 

Senator  Gronna.  Would  you  suggest  trying  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  or  any  cereal? 

Prof.  Huebner.  I  was  going  to  state  that  it  seems  to  me  the  prin- 
cipal thing  is  production. 

To  come  back  to  the  point  where  most  of  the  witnesses  seem  to 
have  started,  production  seems  to  me  to  be  more  important  just  now  * 
than  the  matter  of  distribution,  although  distribution  is  also  of  some 
importance.  The  production  of  foodstuffs  should  be  stimulated. 
The  question  arises  what  the  Government  could  do  in  that  matter, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  to  recommend  a  minimum  price,  the 
same  as  has  been  recommended  by  some  other  witnesses.  Minimum 
prices  on  foodstuffs  are  needed  to  entirely  relieve  the/ farmers  of  the 
country  from  any  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  they  will  be  able  to 
dispose  of  their  crops  at  profitable  prices. 

Senator  Ransdell.  On  what  articles  would  you  suggest  minimum 
prices? 

Prof.  Huebner.  I  think  that  the  articles  upon  which  minimum 
prices  should  be  fixed  should  be  articles  such  as  corn,  potatoes,  beans, 
peas,  and  various  other  articles  which  can  still  be  planted.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  actual  minimum  prices  should  be  fixed  by  law,  but 
that  certain" discretionary  power  should  be  given  some  administrative 
bodv. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Would  you  extend  that  to  meat? 

Prof .  Huebner.  I  am  more  doubtful  about  meat,  because  that 
would  require  a  minimum  price  extending  into  the  future.  The  min- 
imum price  feature  would  not  amount  to  much  in  the  case  of  meats. 
I  think  that  the  minimum  price  on  meat  would  have  to  be  for  three 
years  into  the  future,  and  personally  I  am  not  at  all  convinced  that 
the  Government  ought  to  guarantee  minimum  prices  on  any  articles 
for  that  long  a  time.  I  had  in  my  mind  the  minimum  price  on  food- 
stuffs that  can  still  be  planted. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Just  for  one  year? 

Prof.  Huebner.  Just  for  one  year,  until  the  next  crop  comes ;  and 
the  power  conferred  upon  the  National  Council  of  Defense  or  other 
administrative  body,  as  you  would  see  fit,  should  fix  prices  for  the 
following  year  only,  if  it  was  found  to  be  necessary  in  the  public 
interests. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  notice  you  did  not  mention  wheat  in  your 
list.     Would  you  not  fix  a  minimum  price  on  wheat? 

Prof.  Huebner.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  fix  it  in  the  case 
of  wheat,  because  the  wheat  crop  would  not  be  stimulated  to  any 
considerable  extent  by  doing  so.  Wheat  has  already  been  planted. 
There  are  places,  of  course,  where  wheat  could  be  planted,  but  the 
prices  of  wheat  are  very  high  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  farmers 
would  buy  seed,  or  whether  they  could  really  get  it.  But  there  are 
crops,  especially  corn  and  potatoes,  that  I  think  would  be  stimulated 
very  greatly  if  the  minimum  price  were  fixed  as  suggested.    I  do  not 
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think  it  is  an  impossible  proposition  at  all  or  that  the  Government 
runs  any  risk  in  this  guarantee,  because  I  feel  that  the  actual  price 
that  the  farmer  would  receive  would  be  above  the  minimum  that 
would  be  fixed.  I  do  not  think  that  the  minimum  price  that  would 
be  fixed  would  be  as  high  as  the  actual  price  that  the  farmer  would 
receive. 

Senator  Page.  Have  you  thought  what  that  minimum  price 
should  be  ? 

Prof.  Huebner.  No;  I  can  not  state.  I  think  that  the  assurance 
should  be  given  by  Congress,  and  that  the  minimum  price  should 
then  be  fixed  by  an  administrative  body  after  they  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  make  an  investigation  of  costs  of  production  and  of 
what  prices  have  been  in  the  past,  and  to  get  in  touch  with  farmers 
and  farmers'  organizations,  and  thus  determine  what  they  believe  a 
minimum  price  should  be  in  order  that  the  farmers  would  plant  an 
additional  acreage.     I  think  that  it  could  readily  be  done. 

Senator  Gronna.  Have  you  an  idea  that  that  would  stimulate  the 
production  of  corn  unless  the  farmers  knew  specifically  what  they 
were  going  to  get? 

Prof.  Huebner.  Yes ;  I  think  so ;  I  think  the  assurance  should  be 
given  by  law  that  the  minimum  price  will  be  fixed,  and  it  should 
then  be  fixed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Senator  Ransdell.  What  would  you  think  about  a  minimum  price 
on  cotton  seed? 

Prof.  Huebner.  I  do  not  know  much  about  that  phase  of  it. 

Senator  Gronna.  Have  you  studied  the  relative  values  of  food- 
stuffs, Professor? 

Prof.  Huebner.  You  mean  the  calories  of  food  values  ? 

Senator  Gronna.  Yes. 

Prof.  Huebner.  No. 

Senator  Gronna.  Is  it  not  possible  to  get  along  with  a  great  deal 
less  of  wheat  ?  Of  course,  wheat  is  the  staple  product  for  bread,  but 
is  it  not  possible  by  using  substitutes  that  we  can  get  along  with  a 
great  deal  less  than  used  heretofore  ? 

Prof.  Huebner.  Yes2  sir ;  that  is  why  I  suggest  a  minimum  on  these 
other  foods  that  can  still  be  planted. 

Senator  Gronna.  We  can  use  different  root  crops,  and  if  potatoes 
should  happen  to  be  a  failure,  sweet  potatoes  and  rutabagas  are  just 
as  good,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  committee,  but  I  could  give  the  relative  food  value  if  it 
were  necessary. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  have  omitted  rice.  We  still  have  plenty 
of  time  to  plant  rice. 

Prof.  Huebner.  I  would  include  rice.  I  think  I  would  leave  the 
actual  lists  of  articles  to  the  administrative  body  that  you  would 
select  to  fix  the  minimum  prices. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Would  you  create  that  body  new  or  give  it  to 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  ? 

Prof.  Huebner.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  council  would  be  a  satis- 
factory body  to  exercise  that  power.  They  would,  of  course,  have 
to  depend  upon  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Senator  Kenyon.  There  are  no  farmers  on  that  Council  of  National 
Defense.  There  should  be  some  farmers  on  such  a  board  as  this, 
shbuld  there  not? 
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Prof.  Huebner.  It  might  be  desirable  to  have  a  farmer  on  that 
board,  but  I  do  not  think  it  makes  much  difference. 

Senator  Gronna.  How  would  they  fix  the  price  satisfactorily  to 
rhQ  farmers  unless  they  were  farmers?  Who  knows  anything  about 
the  actual  value  of  farm  products  except  the  farmer  ? 

Prof.  Huebner.  We  have  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Senator  Gronna.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  knows  it  ? 

Prof.  Huebner.  And  they  would  have  to  make  an  investigation. 
That  is  why  I  am  nbt  at  all  in  favor  of  having  a  minimum  price  fixed 
by  law.     It  requires  some  investigation. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Do  you  not  think  if  we  go  seri- 
ously into  the  problem  of  fixing  a  minimum  price  that  there  are  suffi- 
cient intelligent  farmers  in  this  country  who  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
occupation  are  thoroughly  and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  factors 
entering  into  the  cost  of  production  and  who  would  be  infinitely 
more  competent  to  fix  a  just  and  fair  minimum  price  than  a  man  who 
does  not  farm,  but  who  theoretically  can  get  rich  on  paper  and  starve 
to  death  on  a  farm?  I  have  seen  a  good  many  of  those  fellows  who 
could  figure  out  a  fortune  on  paper  overnight  and  have  to  wear 
blue  overalls  before  thev  are  through  with  it.  These  are  practical 
things  that  we  must  not  let  get  away  from  us  in  our  hearings.  There 
are  intelligent  farmers,  educated  ones,  or  else  our  agricultural  colleges 
are  a  farce,  who  really  know  the  scientific  and  the  practical  side  of 
farming;  who,  in  this  condition  that  confronts  the  American  people, 
could  go  at  the  problem  with  as  much  patriotism  and  self-sacrifice  as 
any  other  body  of  men.  I  would  infinitely  rather  right  now  have  it 
recorded  here  that  those  of  us  who  do  really  represent  the  farmers 
are  going  to  insist  that  if  you  are  going  to  fix  a  minimum  price,  that 
the  personnel  of  the  commission  to  fix  that  price  shall  be  composed 
of  farmers. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Entirely  of  farmers? 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  We  might  get  some  advice 
from  the  outside  as  to  transportation  and  the  like,  but  when  it  comes 
to  the  question  of  the  cost  of  production  of  my  crops  when  I  have 
them  ready  for  shipment,  it  is  a  subject  for  investigation  by  somebody 
competent  to  understand. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be  a  mixed  board,  other- 
wise it  would  not  be  broad  enough. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Professor,  you  will  excuse  me, 
but  I  just  wanted  to  keep  that  gap  filled  up  as  we  go  along,  that  we 
are  not  going  to  be  left  at  the  tender  mercies  of  men  who  do  not  un- 
derstand farming. 

Prof.  Huebner.  In  the  statement  I  had  prepared  I  did  not  make 
any  recommendation  as  to  the  exact  body  that  I  thought  would  be 
the  best  one  to  select,  but  I  had  in  mind  some  administrative  body 
that  this  committee  would  select  for  that  purpose.  Just  so  long  as 
these  minimum  prices  will  be  fixed  with  a  view  to  stimulating  pro- 
duction that  will  mean,  of  course,  that  the  farmer  must  get  a  price 
that  appeals  to  him;  otherwise  the  purpose  would  not  be  attained. 
I  think  the  second  important  matter  that  arises  in  connection  with 
the  stimulation  of  production  is  to  confer  some  power  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  license  and  supervise  concerns  from  whom 
the  farmers  are  obliged  to  purchase  fertilizers  and  farm  machinery. 
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The  Chairman.  And  to  whom  they  sell  perishable  products,  would 
you  include  those — commission  merchants  ? 

Prof.  Huebner.  These  are  concerns  from  whom  farmers  would 
purchase.  I  think  also  that  the  commission  merchants  ought  to  be 
licensed ;  but  that  is  limited  by  production. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Would  that  be  a  State  or  Federal  license? 

Prof.  Huebner.  A  Federal  license.  There  are  licenses  in  some  of 
the  States  now,  as  I  understand  it,  but  we  should  have  knowledge  as 
to  all  of  these  concerns  throughout  the  country. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  May  I  ask  you  on  that  point,  would  you  want 
a  .license  to  control  people  who  sell  farm  machinery  to  the  farmers  ? 
Is  it  your  idea  that  the  farmer  is  not  properly  served  in  that  respect  ? 

Prof.  Huebner.  I  had  in  mind  principally  the  concerns  that  man- 
ufacture those  articles,  so  that  if  we  found  prices  were  too  high  or 
in  any  other  respect  out  of  line,  something  could  be  accomplished. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  have  the  necessary  powers  to 
curb  that.  I  do  not  think  the  distribution  of  machinery  is  the  im- 
portant thing  there,  but  the  production  end  of  it. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  That  would  evolve,  eventually,  proceedings 
by  logical  steps — the  regulation  by  the  Government,  we  will  say,  of 
the  price  of  a  binder? 

Prof.  Huebner.  If  it  is  found  necessary  to  do  that.  If  the  price 
goes  up  for  any  reason  that  is  not  satisfactory,  then  during  the  war 
I  should  think  that  would  be  a  power  that  ought  to  be  exercised. 

The  Chairman.  Professor,  does  not  the  fixing  of  minimum  prices 
on  farm  products  inevitably  and  logically  involve  fixing  the  price  of 
land,  mules,  and  farm  machinery  ?     We  can  not  escape  that,  can  we  ? 

Prof.  Huebner.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  some  maximum  price  on 
farm  machinery.      , 

Senator  Kenton.  Then  we  would  have  to  put  a  maximum  price  on 
the  things  that  go  into  farm  machinery — steel  and  wood,  and  that 
sort  of  thing — too.    Then  you  would  have  to  fix  the  price  of  labor. 

Prof.  Huebner.  I  understand  that  theoretically  this  could  be  ex- 
tended any  distance  back,  but  I  think  there  are  certain  practical  diffi- 
culties confronting  the  country  now  that  do  not  require  any  legisla- 
tion going  back  as  far  as  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  question  is  full  of  difficulties? 

Prof.  Huebner.  Oh,  yes. 

The  third  suggestion  I  had  in  mind  in  connection  with  the  increased 
production  of  foodstuffs  had  reference  to  the  side  of  labor.  I  am  my- 
self familiar  with  farm  conditions.  I  am  the  son  of  a  farmer.  I 
have  for  many  years  gone  back  to  the  farm  in  the  summer. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  born  on  a  farm  ? 

Prof.  Huebner.  I  was  born  on  a  farm. 

I  think  that  every  farmer  will  agree  that  the  largest  single  diffi- 
culty is  the  difficulty  of  getting  an  adequate  supply  of  labor ;  and  is 
there  not  something  that  the  Federal  Government  could  do  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  farmer  to  get  labor?  There  are  private  organiza- 
tions that  are  doing  something.  Colleges  and  universities  are  doing 
something  now.  But  they  can  only  get  at  it  from  a  local  standpoint. 
There  are  chambers  of  commerce  and  boards  of  trade  that  have  gone 
into  the  sending  of  men  out  into  the  country  districts  to  work  on 
farms.  Right  in  Philadelphia,  for  example,  that  is  being  done  both 
by  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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That  is  a  local  matter.  They  can  not  go  very  far  that  way.  S'  me 
States  are  doing  something,  and  the  announcement  that  has  been 
made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  to  what  thej  are  doing,  of  course,  is  very  commend- 
able. But  only  in  this  morning's  paper  I  noticed  a  statement  by  an 
agent  of  the  Bureau  df  Labor  that  they  were  first  engaged  in  the 
making  of  a  census;  that  this  census  would  not  be  completed  until 
after  threte  weeks;  and  that  thereafter  they  would  begin  to  endeavor 
to  get  the  farmers  and  the  laborers  together.  By  that  time  the  plant- 
ing season  will  be  over,  of  course.  It  appears  to  me  there  should  be 
some  way  in  which  something  could  be  done  now. 

Senator  Gronna.  Would  it  be  possible  to  get  laborers  from  the 
cities  to  go  out  to  the  country  ? 

Prof.  Huebner.  Yes;  I  think  so.  I  am  convinced  that  thousands 
of  men  in  the  cities  would  go  out  for  short  periods  of  time  when  tak- 
ing their  vacation. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  am  speaking  of  laborers.  J 

Senator  Norris.  Would  that  be  the  kind  of  vacation  they  are  look- 
ing for? 

Prof.  Huebner.  I  understand  there  are  a  great  many  men  in  the 
city  who  would  be  able  to  do  very  effective  work  on  the  farm. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  mean  business  men,  who  play  golf  now, 
would  go? 

Prof.  Huebner.  No  ;  but  of  men  who  would  not  go  out  for  a  vaca- 
tion. I  mean  they  would  not  be  spending  their  time  idly,  as  they 
usually  do  in  taking  a  vacation.  They  could  go  now  and  aiso  during 
the  harvesting  season,  and  a  good  many  of  them  are  in  a  position  to 
do  effective  work. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  good  for  anything? 

Prof.  Huebner.  I  think  they  would  be.  Thousands  of  men  who 
have  had  previous  experience  on  the  farm  would  be  good  for  some- 
thing; and  then,  of  course,  there  are  some  laborers  who  could  be 
gotten  to  do  something. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  about  the  farmers'  wives  when  all  this  labor 
is  found  ?  What  is  she  going  to  do  in  the  way  of  help  in  cooking  and 
all  those  other  things  a  farmer's  wife  has  to  do?  Have  you  ever 
thought  about  that  ? 

Prof.  Huebner.  I  know  that  question  is  a  serious  one.  Many  farm- 
ers have  left  the  farm  because  of  that  difficulty. 

The  recruits  of  labor  for  the  farm  should  include  both  sides  of  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  While  this  army  is  being  recruited  to  work  on 
the  farm  something  would  have  to  be  done  for  the  f armers'  wrives. 

Prof.  Huebner.  Provision  should  be  made  for  providing  of  labor 
for  that  purpose  as  well  as  for  labor  to  actually  work  outside  on  the 
farms.  Would  it  not  be  a  practicable  proposition  to  get  some  coopera- 
tion between  the  regular  recruiting  officers  that  the  Government  has 
throughout  the  country  and  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  right  now  wTithin  a  short  period  of  time  and  ac- 
complish some  good  during  the  planting  season  ?  They  could  do  some- 
thing by  merely  taking  lists  of  men  who  are  willing  to  go  out  to  the 
farms  and  names  of  farmers  who  will  make  application,  and  later  on 
a  more  extensive  organization  could  be  developed  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Recruiting  stations  could  then  be  established  to  pro- 
vide a  larger  number  of  men  to  work  during  the  harvesting  seasons. 
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They  would  also  have  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  inspection  in  con- 
nection with  this  sending  of  men  out  to  the  farming  districts,  and  to 
adjust  any  differences  that  may  arise;  and  I  think  that  provision 
should  be  made  to  issue  some  kind  of  a  certificate  of  recognition  to 
these  men  who  go  out  under  those  conditions,  showing  they  have  been 
performing  a  public  service.  The  Labor  Department  is  doing  some- 
thing now,  but  it  is  not  clearly  before  the  country.  There  are  men 
in  the  cities  who  would  go  out,  but  they  do  not  know  exactly  where 
to  go.    The  Labor  Bureau  has  stations  only  in  certain  cities. 

I  hope  that  is  a  practical  suggestion.  I  think  it  is  necessary.  The 
labor  end  of  it  is  very  important.  So  much  for  production,  so  far  as 
I  see  it. 

Now,  on  the  other  side  there  are  matters  that  have  to  do  with  the 
-  prices  that  the  consumer  pays  and  matters  of  distribution.  I  have 
already  stated  that  I  do  not  think  there  should  be  any  legislation  now 
in  connection  with  transportation  nor  that  wholesale  concerns  should 
be  taken  over.  The  wholesale  business  should  not  actually  be  taken 
over  by  the  Government.  I  suggest  in  this  connection  that  the  ad- 
ministrative body  that  fixes  minimum  prices  should  also  have  the 
power  in  emergencies  to  fix  maximum  prices.  I  do  not  think  it  is  an 
impossible  proposition.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  prices  of  farm  prod- 
ucts in  a  time  of  acute  shortage  could  not  be  fixed  at  a  level  lower  than 
is  warranted  by  the  available  supply  without  having  the  Government 
limit  the  quantities  of  food  that  could  be  distributed.  The  main 
purpose  of  this  maximum  price  power,  then,  should  not  be  to  try  to 
fix  the  price  lower  than  the  available  supply  warrants,  but  to  prevent 
extortionate  prices,  if  any  prices  of  that  kind  should  be  charged.  I 
do  not  think  that  prices  are  always  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  actual 
requirements  and  the  actual  supply  of  foodstuffs,  and  when  that 
occurs  there  should  be  an  administrative  body  that  has  the  power  to 
limit  the  maximum  price  that  the  consumer  pays. 

Senator  Gronna.  We  had  a  witness  here  yesterday  who  made  a 
very  interesting  statement,  Prof.  King.  He  said  prices  were  not 
based  upon  supply  and  demand,  but  upon  the  question  of  bargaining 
between  persons.    Do  you  entertain  that  idea  ? 

Prof.  Huebner.  I  think  that  sometimes  the  price  of  an  article  is 
forced  up  by  bidding,  and  sometimes  there  is  mis  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  people  who  bid.  It  may  be  also  that  people  are  holding 
articles  in  warehouses  at  times,  with  a  view  of  forcing  the  price  up. 
The  idea  of  speculation  may  come  into  it.  I  think  that  you  can  fix 
the  maximum  price  whenever  those  elements  become  pronounced,  but 
that  you  can  not  fix  a  price  lower  than  the  supply  warrants  unless 
the  Government  wishes  to  undertake  the  actual  distribution  of  food- 
stuffs and  the  regulating  of  consumption.  This  I  do  not  imagine 
the  Government  wishes  to  undertake  at  this  time,  and  would  not  want 
to  undertake  except  as  a  very  last  resort. 

I  think  the  fixing  of  prices  in  accordance  with  supply  and  demand 
is  a  different  thing  than  fixing  an  extortionate  price ;  that  is,  charg- 
ing a  price  that  is  higher  than  necessary  from  the  standpoint  of 
supply  and  demand. 

A  force  of  men  could  be  provided  to  get  the  necessary  information 
and  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  markets,  and  if  a  pronounced  increase, 
in  the  price  of  an  article  occurred,  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is 
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justified  by  the  available  suppjlv  or  whether  there  is  something  else 
that  is  responsible  for  it;  and  if  there  is,  then  there  should  be  an  ad- 
ministrative body  with  the  power  to  limit  the  maximum  price. 

Senator  Gronna.  Your  theory  then  is,  if  I  understand  you  cor- 
rectly, to  fix  the  prices  based  upon  supply  and  not  upon  the  cost  of 
production  ? 

Prof.  Huebner.  Yes ;  I  do  not  think  that  you  can  go  beyond  that 
idea  of  supply,  unless  you  want  to  ration  the  people  of  the  country 
and  limit  consumption. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  do  not  take  the  cost  of  production  into 
consideration  at  all  ? 

Prof.  Huebner.  I  do  not  think  you  can  do  that  if  there  is  a  short- 
age. If  there  is  an  abundance  of  crops  then  you  can  take  into  con- 
sideration the  cost  of  production,  but  if  there  is  not  a  great  abundance 
then  you  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  supply  or  otherwise  the  price 
would  be  fixed  too  low  and  the  products  would  be  consumed  too  fast. 

In  the  next  place  there  are  various  other  recommendations  that 
were  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  seemed  to  me  to  be 
sound.  One  was  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  be  given 
the  power  to  license  and  supervise  the  operation  of  mills,  packing 
houses,  and  other  concerns  that  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
foodstuffs.  It  should  have  the  power  to  license  them  and  to  supervise 
them.  I  do  not  anticipate  any  need  of  actually  taking  those  concerns 
over.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  that  they  should  be  authorized  in  an 
emergency  to  direct  an  increase  in  the  outpilt  of  certain  kinds  of  food 
preparation  or  a  reduction  in  others. 

Senator  Gronna.  We  do  that  now  in  some  products.  We  have 
licensed  agents  who  standardize  and  grade  grain. 

Prof.  Huebner.  Some  concerns  are  licensed  now.  But  these  are 
concerns  that  manufacture  prepared  foodstuffs  of  various  kinds. 

Senator  Gronna.  Have  you  anv  information  as  to  how  that  works 
out? 

Prof  Huebner.  They  could  readily  be  licensed,  of  course.  The 
power  should  be  given  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  to  home 
administrative  body  to  direct  what  they  should  do  in  case  of  an 
emergency.  Otherwise  there  would  not  be  any  occasion  for  them  to 
give  any  orders  to  these  concerns.  But  suppose  it  should  be  desirable, 
for  instance,  to  increase  the  output  of  corn  foods  because  of  a 
shortage  in  wheat.  If  the  concerns  do  not  do  that  on  their  own 
initiative,  the  Government  should  make  some  provision  for  the  issu- 
ing of  orders  which  would  bring  that  about ;  or,  if  it  should  be  desir- 
able because  of  a  shortage  in  wheat  to  use  a  larger  portion  of  the 
wheat  kernel  to  manufacture  flour,  if  the  mills  do  not  do  that  volun- 
tarily, there  should  be  some  way  in  which  that  situation  could  be 
brought  about,  and,  instead  of  using  73  or  75  per  cent,  use  80  per 
rent  or  some  higher  proportion.  You  would  have  flour  then  that 
would  not  be  the  best  patent  flour. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  They  could  recommend  using 
100  per  cent? 

Prob  Huebner.  Whatever  would  seem  necessary  when  you  found 
out  how  short  the  wheat  crop  really  is. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  think  I  misunderstood  you.  I  thought  you 
meant  80  per  cent  of  the  grain  manufactured  into  flour. 
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Prof.  Huebneb.  They  use  in  flour  about  75  per  cent  of  the  kernel 
of  the  wheat  in  manufacture. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  understood  you  to  say  that,  instead  of  using  a 
smaller  proportion  or  smaller  percentage  of  the  kernels,  you  would 
use  a  larger  percentage. 

Prof.  Huebner.  Larger  percentage — yes,  sir — and  get  more  flour 
in  that  way. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  know  that  the  best  flour  made  is  the  whole- 
wheat flour,  do  you  not  ? 

Prof.  Huebner.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  good  flour,  and  yet  it  is 
not  patent  flour.  It  would  mean  a  change,  of  course,  in  the  kind  of 
flour  that  is  put  on  the  markets ;  you  would  not  have  the  best  patent 
flour,  but  a  flour  that  has  more  of  the  wheat  kernel  in  it. 

Senator  Gronna.  Whole  wheat  flour  sells  at  a  higher  price  than 
patent  flour? 

Prof.  Huebner.  So  I.  do  not  see  any  insuperable  objection,  from 
the  Standpoint  of  the  mills,  to  doing  that.  If  they  do  not  do  it  vol- 
untarily, then  there  should  be  some  way  in  which  an  order  could  be> 
issued  to  bring  about  that  situation. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  important,  but  I 
want  to  state  that  I  grind  my  own  whole- wheat  flour  in  my  feed  mill 
right  on  my  farm. 

Prof.  Huebner.  Then  there  is  a  last  suggestion  I  would  make  that 
also  is  taken  from  the  recommendations  made  bv  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  that  is  to  empower  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
undertake  a  complete  food  survey  to  get  information  as  to  where 
the  foodstuffs  actually  are  located  and  as  to  their  ownership.  That 
information  is  not  now  in  the  possession  of  anybody,  as  I  understand 
it.  We  have,  of  course,  a  visible  supply,  but  these  figures  do  not  go 
so  far  as  to  show  where  the  food  is  actually  located  and  who  owns  it. 

Senator  Kenton.  Have  you  any  idea  what  a  survey  of  that  kind 
would  cost  ? 

Prof.  Huebner.  I  have  no  idea  as  to  the  actual  amount  that  it 
would  cost.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  would  know  that.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  cost  anything  in  proportion  to  the  value  that 
information  of  that  kind  would  be  to  the  Government. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  would  show  where  the  speculator  was 
coming,  and  also  the  hoarder. 

Prof.  Huebner.  It  would  also  be  very  valuable  information  to 
have  if  the  Government  should  undertake  the  fixing  of  maximum 
prices. 

In  this  connection  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  be  enabled 
to  undertake  the  compilation  of  complete  lists  of  all  agencies  engaged 
in  the  distribution  and  storage  of  foodstuffs,  and  he  should  be  en- 
abled to  extend  the  telegraphic  market  news  service  which  has  been 
begun,  so  that  the  Government  as  well  as  the  trade  might  have  com- 
prehensive information  as  to  quantities  of  foods  available  at  any 
given  shipping  point  and  as  to  the  immediate  requirements  in  given 
markets.  These  provisions  would  tend  to  aid  and  regulate  existing 
marketing  agencies  rather  than  to  supplant  them.  The  complete  dis- 
tribution of  foods,  wholesale  and  retail,  through  governmental  agen- 
cies would  be  a  stupendous  task  in  a  country  as  large  as  the  United 
States.  It  would  seem  that  such  action  would  not  be  considered 
except  as  a  last  resort. 
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Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Professor,  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  this :  In  fixing  this  minimum  price  a  given  farmer  producing 
corn,  to  use  that  as  an  illustration,  does  not  find  a  local  market.  He 
has  raised  the  corn;  he  is  entitled  under  this  provision  to  sell  it. 
Then  you  would  suggest  that  the  Government  take  it  at  the  minimum 
price  ? 

Prof.  Huebner.  I  do  not  think  there  is  likely  to  be  any  need  for 
that ;  but  if  that  contingency  should  arise,  then  the  Government  has 
the  option  of  buying  the  corn  at  the  minimum  price  or  paying  the 
difference  between  the  minimum  price  and  the  price  that  the  farmer 
is  able  to  get. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Then  in  case  the  Government 
does  that  the  Government  in  turn  would  have  to  dispose  of  this  corn. 
Now,  what  regulation  would  be  put  on  the  Government  ?  The  Gov- 
ernment would  incur  an  expense  in  taking  over,  transporting,  and  then 
distributing  this  surplus  corn,  or  whatever  product  it  may  be  that 
there  happened  to  be  a  surplus  of  and  no  market  for.  You  provide 
for  one,  two,  and  three  years.  Then  the  Government  in  its  turn, 
with  that  surplus,  if  i£  had  accumulated  a  surplus,  no  matter  what 
the  future  of  the  market  might  be,  would  absolutely  control  the  price 
until  that  crop  or  that  surplus  was  disposed  of.  Would  not  that  be 
true? 

Prof.  Huebner.  If  it  actually  stored  great  quantities  of  grain  it 
would  have  a  control  over  the  maximum  price,  and  that  may  not  be 
a  very  bad  thing. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  That  is  the  very  point  I  am 
coming  to.  All  of  us  know  that  have  any  practical  knowledge  of  the 
market  that  the  surplus  controls  the  price  necessarily.  If  the  Govern- 
ment holds  this  surplus,  having  taken  it  at  the  minimum  price,  then 
no  matter  what  might  be  the  conditions  otherwise,  until  the  Govern- 
ment disposes  of  that  surplus  it  would  absolutely  control  the  subse- 
quent market  until  that  surplus  was  disposed  of.  These  questions  we 
ought  not  to  let  pass  without  discussion  in  reference  to  minimum 
price,  in  order  that  the  country  might  know  exactly  what  would  be 
the  ultimate  result  of  this  attempt  to  supply  the  American  people 
with  an  abundance  of  food  and  take  care  of  our  allies  in  their  strug- 
gle. We  ought  to  ascertain  just  where  the  burden  would  be  dis- 
tributed in  order  that  absolute  Justice  might  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  Repeated  efforts  have  been  made  in  England  and 
were  also  made  during  our  Revolution  to  fix  prices? 

Prof.  Huebner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Those  were  absolute  prices  instead  of  minimum 
prices  in  our  colonial  times,  were  they  not,  as  a  rule  ? 

Prof.  Huebner.  As  far  as  I  know  they  were  absolute  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  there  is  no  authority  on  earth  to  fix 
absolute  prices  ? 

Prof.  Huebner.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  the  price  is  going  to  de- 
pend upon  the  supply,  unless  you  limit  consumption. 

Senator  Gronna.  Before  we  proceed  further,  may  I  ask  to  have  a 
letter  and  a  statement  by  Mr.  Grant  S.  Slocum,  who  appeared  before 
the  committee,  inserted?  Mr.  Slocum  represents  the  Gleaner  Or- 
ganization in  the  States  of  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 
He  sent  the  statement  to  me,  and  I  ask  to  have  it  put  in  the  record. 
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The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  that  may  be  done. 
(The  letter  and  statement  of  Mr.  Slocum  referred  to  by  Senator 
Gronna  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:). 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  25,  1917. 
Senator  Gronna, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Deab  Senator:  You  very  kindly  asked  me  to  present  my  argument  in 
favor  Qf  a  minimum  price  on  farm  products,  given  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  Monday  afternoon,  and  not  completed  because  of  adjournment, 
stating  that  you  would  see  that  same  appeared  in  the  report.  This  I  am  send- 
ing through  the  courtesy  of  Congressman  Cramton,  of  our  State  (Michigan). 

I  thank  you  very  kindly  for  this  assurance  on  your  part,  and  herewith  hand 
you  my  remarks  on  that  occasion. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  this  favor,  I  am, 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  Grant  Slocum. 

STATEMENT  OF  GRANT  H.  SLOCUM,  DETROIT,  MICH.,  REPRESENTING  THE  GLEANER 
ORGANIZATION  OF  MICHIGAN,  OHIO,  INDIANA,  AND  ILLINOIS,  BEFORE  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  AGRICULTURE. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  from  the  reports  scattered 
throughout  the  country  through  the  daily  press  and  agricultural  college 
bulletins,  emanating,  as  I  had  supposed,  from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture — because  of  the  immediate  action  taken  by  our  State  college — 
our  farmers  and  citizens  generally  have'  become  intensely  interested  in  the 
impending  food  shortage.  In  fact,  so  interested  have  our  people  become  in 
the  question  of  supplying  food  for  the  people  at  home  and  the  men  at  the  front 
that  Gov.  Sleeper,  of  Michigan,  recently  called  a  meeting  of  50  prominent 
professional  men,  manufacturers  and  farmers,  who  were  advised  of  the  im- 
pending danger  of  a  food  famine.  Immediate  action  was  taken ;  a  committee 
was  appointed,  and  this  committee  is  already  at  work  putting  forth  their  best 
efforts  to  induce  the  farmers  to  double  the  acreage  of  all  staple  crops. 

I  have  heard  much  speculation  as  to  the  possibility  of  overproduction,  and 
noted  so  much  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  those  with  whom  I  have  talked  in 
accepting  the  suggestion  that  a  minimum  price  be  named  on  certain  staples  in 
order  that  increased  production  might  be  stimulated,  that  really  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  after  «11  the  conditions  are  as  serious  as  have  been  represented  to  the 
farmers  of  the  Middle  West.  If  there  is  no  necessity  for  an  increased  acreage ; 
if  a  food  shortage  is  merely  a  possibility  and  not  quite  probable,  then  what  I 
shall  have  to  say  might  as  well  remain  unsaid.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an 
increased  acreage  must  be  secured,  if  indeed  this  Nation  does  face  a  food  short- 
age, both  to  supply  the  people  at  home  as  well  as  the  boys  at  the  front,  then  I 
believe  the  suggestions  I  shall  make  will  aid  materially  in  bringing  about  quick 
action  and,  finally,  the  desired  results. 

Three  important  factors  will,  in  my  opinion,  prevent  the  planting  of  increased 
acreage  this  spring,  and  these  factors  should  be  carefully  and  quickly  con- 
sidered, for,  unless  immediate  action  is  taken,  any  steps  which  may  be  taken 
to  secure  an  increased  acreage  this  season  will  fail,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
seedtime  is  already  at  hand. 

First.  The  scarcity  of  farm  labor  will  act  as  a  deterrent  against  increased 
acreage. 

Second.  The  almost  prohibitive  cost  of  seed. 

Third.  The  possibility  of  overproduction  and  the  natural  result — unprofitable 
prices. 

In  analyzing  these  factors  we  will  first  consider  that  of  farm  labor.  It  is 
true  that  the  young  men  have  been  attracted  to  the  manufacturing  centers. 
Not  that  these  young  men  like  city  life  better,  for,  from  my  personal  contact 
with  young  men  who  have  left  the  farms  and  located  in  the  city  of  Detroit  and 
who  are  members  of  our  organization,  I  have  found  that  they  like  farm  life 
and  the  country,  but  good  wages,  short  hours,  and  the  elimination  of  the  chances 
the  farmer  is  obliged  to  take  on  frost,  flood,  drought,  insects,  blight,  and  un- 
profitable prices  when  the  harvest  is  secured,  all  add  to  the  i>ower  of  the  city 
magnet  which  Is  drawing  the  young  men  from  the  farms  of  the  Nation. 

However  serious  the  "question  of  farm  labor  may  appear,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  average  farmer  will  quickly  agree  to  increase  his  acreage  one-half  if  he  is 
guaranteed  at  least  a  profitable  price.     Hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers 
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could  reduce  the  amount  of  hand  labor  required  if  they  were  provided  with 
labor-saving  machinery.  And  the  farmer  would  purchase  this  machinery  were 
he  reasonably  sure  that  he  would  receive  sufficient  returns  to  warrant  the  in- 
creased expenditure.  And,  again,  it  should  be  remembered  that  under  existing 
conditions  there  is  mighty  little  incentive  for  the  average  laboring  man  to  leave 
his  job  and  work  longer  hours  for  less  pay  on  the  farm.  There  are  hundreds 
of  men  in  the  little  villages  and  thousands  of  men  in  the  cities  who  would  take 
a  job  on  the  farm  for  the  summer  if  they  could  get  even  fair  wages.  These 
men  will  be  ready  for  the  rush  season  if  good  wages  can  be  promised  as  an 
inducement. 

You  all  well  know,  gentlemen,  that  the  farm  factory,  like  any  other  factory, 
may  be  speeded  up  and  the  output  materially  increased  through  the  addition  of 
labor-saving  machinery  and  perhaps  longer  hours  without  an  additional  man,  pro- 
viding profitable  returns  are  offered  as  an  inducement.  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  movement  suggested  by  some,  through  which  the  Government  is  to  be  asked 
to  supply  farm  labor.  Apply  this  plan  to  any  other  manufacturing  enterprise 
and  you  would  find  very  soon  that  the  manufacturer  would  want  something  to 
say  in  regard  to  who  should  be  employed  in  his  factory.  The  several  States 
can  better  care  for  this  matter,  both  in  the  selection  of  the  help  and  its  proper 
distribution.  If  we  don't  look  out  we  will  send  the  farmers  a  horde  of  inex- 
perienced labor,  which  instead  of  relieving  the  situation  will  have  the  oppo- 
site effect,  and  be  as  injurious  as  the  grasshopper  plagues  of  the  past. 

Therefore,  I  shall  leave  the  labor  problem,  with  this  suggestion — and  I  feel 
sure  that  my  conclusions  will  be  borne  out  by  actual  conditions  later :  The  sev- 
eral States  should  aid  in  securing  farm  labor  where  extra  help  is  required,  and 
this  work  has  already  been  undertaken.  The  farmer  will,  however,  solve  this 
problem  alone  and  unaided  if  he  is  guaranteed  a  price  commensurate  with  the 
extra  cost  of  production  for  this  season. 

Second.  We  now  come  to  the  high  cost  of  seed,  and  here  we  have  a  problem 
which  has  a  mighty  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  increased  acreage. 
President  Orr,  of  the  Michigan  Bean  Jobbers'  Association,  has  stated  that  there 
are  enough  seed  beans  to  be  had  to  plant  every  available  acre  in  the  bean- 
growing  section—  and  Mr.  Orr  knows,  for  he  is  president  of  the  dealers'  associa- 
tion which  handles  perhaps  90  per  cent  of  all  Michigan-grown  beans. 

Now,  if  you  will  draw  u  circle,  taking  the  center  of  the  Lower  Peninsula  of 
Michigan  as  a  base,  and  permitting  that  circle  to  extend  its  boundary  line  50 
miles  from  the  western,  southern,  and  eastern  borders  of  the  State,  you  will 
include  within  the  circle  the  territory  where  90  per  cent  of  the  white,  or  army, 
beans  are  raised.  The  price  of  seed  will  be  about  $8  per  bushel  this  season. 
The  price  of  beans  has  gone  from  $2.60  per  bushel  in  1914  to  $4  per  bushel  in 
1915,  then  on  to  $6.20  in  1916,  and  the  last  quotations  for  this  season  are 
$7.80.  I  have  given  the  maximum  prices  paid;  the  average  paid  to  the  grow- 
ers would  be  much  less.  Last  year  the  bean  growers  of  Michigan  raised  less 
than  two  and .  one-quarter  million  bushels,  whereas  the  acreage  planted,  under 
good  conditions,  should  have  brought  more  than  six3  and  a  half  million  bushels. 

Michigan  ranks  third  as  a  potato-growing  State,  under  ordinary  conditions. 
Last  season,  because  of  climatic  conditions,  the  crop  was  not  more  than  40 
per  cent  of  the  average,  and  one-half  of  the  farmers  were  obliged  to  buy  pota- 
toes for  their  own  use.  Seed  potatoes,  like  seed  beans,  are  to  be  had,  providing 
the  farmer  has  the  money.  In  fact,  gentlemen,  if  you  have  noticed,  the  supply 
of  all  commodities  equals  the  demand — providing  you  have  the  price.  Good 
seed  potatoes  will  cost  the  farmer  this  year  $3  per  bushel;  thus  the  cost  of  seed 
for  an  acre  will  fall  not  far  short  of  $40.  You  can  imagine  the  chances  the 
farmer  takes  in  planting  an  acre  of  potatoes  at  a  cost  of  $40  for  seed ;  when  you 
consider  the  price  he  received  for  his  potatoes  during  the  fall  of  1914,  and 
even  1915. 

We  raise  no  spring  wheat  in  Michigan ;  but  the  acreage  of  fall  wheat  sown 
last  year  was  much  less  than  the  previous  year,  consequently  Michigan's  con- 
tribution to  the  wheat  yield  of  the  Nation  will  be  thousands  of  bushels  less  than 
for  the  previous  year. 

Therefore,  I  know,  from  personal  contact  with  the  farmers  of  Michigan, 
northern  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  northwestern  Illinois,  that  the  high  cost  of  seed 
will  deter  the  average  farmer  from  increasing  his  acreage  of  foodstuffs  above 
the  normal.  He  simply  will  not  take  upon  himself  this  extra  financial  burden 
without  some  assurance  of  at  least  a  return  of  the  extra  expenditure  involved. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  determent  to  increased  acreage:  The  probability 
of  overproduction  and  consequent  unprofitable  prices.     It  is  all  well  enough, 
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gentlemen,  to  tell  the  farmer  that  there  is  a  world  food  shortage ;  that  millions 
of  men  are  In  the  trenches  and  must  be  fed,  who  were  in  years  past  tilling  the 
soil;  that  no  matter  how  much  the  farmers  may  grow,  profitable  prices  will 
prevail.  I  personally  believe  such  to  be  the  case,  but  the  farmer  has  learned 
in  the  dear  school  of  experience  that  "bumper  crops  mean  battered  prices." 
That  a  big  acreage  and  a  big  yield  may  mean  a  big  loss  financially,  while  .1 
small  acreage  and  an  average  yield  always  mean  profitable  prices. 

The  daily  press  gives  news  from  day  to  day  which  would  give  the  casual 
reader  reason  to  believe  that  the  present  war  would  not  long  continue,  and  if 
we  add  to  this  uncertainty  the  fact  that  intensified  farming  is  being  urged  by 
the  President,  with  gardening  being  undertaken  by  thousands  who  have  never 
grown  vegetables  before;  with  golf  links  and  parks  giving  away  to  the  raisin? 
of  foodstuffs,  and  bankers  and  other  agencies  advising  and  urging  everybody 
to  plant  and  grow  foodstuffs,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  farmer  hesitates. 

The  farmers  are  in  business  for  profit;  they  do  not  farm  because  they  like 
the  hard  work  and  long  hours,  however  much  they  may  be  in  love  with  the 
great  out  of  doors.  And,  too,  let  it  be  remembered  that  farm  papers,  bankers, 
and  others  have  advised  the  farmers  of  the  South  to  reduce  their  acreage  of 
cotton  and  thus  assure  good  prices.  As  the  editor  of  a  farm  paper,  I  plead 
guilty  to  the  charge  of  having  advised  the  farmer  against  the  danger  of  over- 
production. Under  our  present  system  of  food  production,  anything  above  a 
normal  crop  means  ruinous  prices  to  the  farmer  during  his  selling  season,  no 
matter  what  prices  the  consumer  may  have  to  pay  for  the  same  products  a 
few  months  later. 

In  adopting  the  plan  of  limiting  the  output  of  the  farm  factory  to  the 
normal,  the  farmer  only  carries  out  the  sound  business  principles  long  since 
established  by  the  manufacturers  of  all  other  commodities — a  fundamental 
principle,  by  the  way,  in  all  successful  business  enterprises.  The  farmer's 
patriotism  has  been  appealed  to,  and  he  is  patriotic.  He  will  give  of  money, 
of  time,  of  life  itself,  as  freely  as  the  average  American  citizen;  but,  gentle- 
men, you  must  realize  that  he  knows  that  much  pure  business  is  mixed  up 
with  patriotism  in  the  purchase  of  all  Government  supplies.  The  Government 
asks  the  manufacturer  of  Army  shoes  to  be  patriotic  and  double  the  output 
of  his  shoe  factory.  The  manufacturer  patriotically  answers  that  he  will 
serve  his  Government,  that  he  will  answer  the  call,  and  then  asks:  "At  what 
price  for  the  shoes,  and  how  many?  " 

The  Governmelit  needs  ships,  armor  plate,  machine  guns,  battleships,  powder 
and  explosives,  and  all  are  furnished  at  a  stipulated  price  and  a  certain 
quantity,  which  price  must  of  necessity  cover  the  cost  of  manufacture,  and 
may  possibly  include  a  small  profit  to  the  manufacturer.  Food  for  the  gal- 
lant men  at  the  front  is  more  necessary  than  all  of  the  implements  of  warfare 
I  have  mentioned.  Without  food,  guns,  ships  and  all  implements  of  war 
become  as  scraps  of  iron,  unused  and  useless,  indeed.  All  past  wars  have  been 
won,  and  the  present  war  will  be  won,  by  men  who  are  fighting  with  full 
stomachs.  ' 

Again  I  say,  if  increased  acreage  is  necessary,  if  in  truth  this  Nation  does 
face  a  food  shortage,  then  under  present  conditions  let  the  Government  coop- 
erate with  the  farmer,  take  a  chance  with  him,  in  his  efforts  to  furnish  food 
during  these  times  of  war.  Place  the  Agricultural  Department  on  a  war 
basis ;  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  authority  to  establish  a  board,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  take  hold  of  the  matter  at  once,  and  establish  a  minimum 
price  on  certain  staple  food  products.  Seed  time  is  here ;  there  is  no  time  for 
delay  or  extended  argument.  Within  five  weeks  the  acreage  of  staples  will 
be  planted ;  then  the  die  is  cast ;  the  seasons  permit  no  changes — the  question 
of  a  food  supply  for  this  season  will  have  been  settled  by  Mother  Nature 
herself. 

If  you  say  that  the  Government  dare  not  take  the  chance  of  guaranteeing 
even  a  minimum  price,  which  will  guarantee  the  farmer  against  loss  on  his 
increased  acreage,  then  I  ask  you  in  all  candor,  gentlemen,  is  it  right  to  ask 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States  to  take  this  chance?  If  increased  production 
means  a  loss  to  the  Government,  it  will  indeed  mean  financial  ruin  to  farmers 
of  the  Nation,  and  we  all  agree  that  the  prosperity  of  our  Nation  in  time  of 
peace,  as  well  as  the  success  of  our  Army  in  time  of  war,  depends  wholly  upon 
agriculture. 

I  would  chart  present  conditions  as  follows: 

With  good  crops  and  an  average  acreage,  the  farmer  is  assured  of  good  prices, 
even  though  the  war  ends  to-morrow. 
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With  medium  crops  and  average  acreage,  profitable  prices,  war  or  no  war. 

With  an  increased  acreage  and  an  average  yield,  if  the  war  stops,  the 
farmers  will  lose,  and  lose  heavily. 

With  the  acreage  that  will  be  planted,  without  a  minimum  price  being  estab- 
lished by  the  Government,  if  the  war  continues,  wartime  prices  will  be 
assured. 

As  to  a  maximum  price,  I  have  only  to  say  that  if  speculation  Is  indulged  in 
it  will  be  after  the  products  have  left  the  farmers'  hands,  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  should  be  given  authority,  if  they  do  not  already  possess  such 
authority,  to  prevent  speculation  in  foodstuffs,  at  least  in  time  of  war.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  a  serious  mistake  for  this  Government  to  advise  the  farmers 
to  increase  their  acreage  and  double  the  output  of  their  farms  and  then  per- 
mit them  to  lose  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars.  True,  all  of  the  food  prod- 
ucts may  not  be  needed;  possibly  the 'Government  might  be  required  to  make 
up  the  difference  between  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  prices  and  the  mini- 
mum established.  But,  gentlemen,  is  it  not  equally  true  that  of  the  millions 
of  dollars  to  be  expended  in  preparations  for  war  a  greater  part  of  the  sup- 
plies, of  guns,  battleships,  and  implements  of  warfare  may  never  be  used? 

To  my  mind,  the  naming  of  a  minimum  price  by  the  Government  means 
simply  to  safeguard  the  farmer  against  possible  loss,  through  his  extra  ex- 
penditures during  these  times  of  fluctuating  values.  Give  the  farmer,  if  you 
please,  as  a  manufacturer  of  food  products,  a  basis  from  which  he  may  figure 
his  costs  and  intelligently  enter  upon  his  manufacturing  campaign  for  the  sea- 
son.' He  still  shoulders  the  chances  of  loss  through  the  elements;  frosts,  late 
and  early,  floods,  excessive  rainfall,  drought,  poor  seed,  and  millions  of  insect 
nests.  This  being  true,  I  submit  that  it  is  not  right  that  he  should  also  shoul- 
der the  chances  of  reasonable  prices  for  his  products,  which  must  of  necessity 
be  turned  over  to  others  to  handle. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  the  statement  of  Mr.  Doak. 
STATEMENT  OF  ME.  W.  B.  DOAK,  MIFIIN  STATION,  VA. 

Mr.  Doak.  I  just  come  up  here  from  plowing  under  some  blue- 
grass  sod  on  my  farm.  The  soil  is  wet  and  cold,  and  it  is  unusually 
full  of  grubs  and  moles  and  mice.  The  pests  that  afflict  us  are  almost 
beyond  belief.  I  look  forward  to  the  cropping  and  harvesting  season 
with  considerable  misgiving.  Of  course,  it  may  not  be  so  bad,  but 
even  the  most  gloomy  of  us  see  how  very,  very  short  our  crops  will 
be.  The  supply  of  seed  is  inadequate,  because  labor  is  the  big  item; 
in  fact,  there  is  no  possibility  of  getting  it. 

House  help  has  been  spoken  ofT  I  have  no  inside  extra  house  help. 
My  girls  are  actually  doing  work  in  the  fields.  My  help  would  not 
be  here  except  that  for  the  rain  it  is  too  wet  to  plow,  and  we  have 
not  had  any  time  when  we  could  plow  the  ground  in  good  shape. 
It  strikes  me  that  the  real  trouble,  for  instance,  is  not  lack  of  plant- 
ing. There  is  plenty  of  wheat  planted.  We  face  these  pests,  blight, 
and  rust  that  destroy  the  wheat  crop  in  the  Northwest.  In  my  judg- 
ment we  have  abused  the  land.  Everybody  has  felt  the  privilege  of 
abusing  the  land — the  bankers,  the  lawyers,  and  the  lawmakers.  We 
had  a  plan  in  Congress  to  finance  land.  It  is  certainly  a  partial 
failure,  and  it  is  an  imposition  on  the  land  and  landowner,  in  that  it 
introduces  a  joint  bank  clause  which  is  a  very  vicious  monopoly. 

Our  system  of  markets  has  abused  the  land,  and  the  Sabbath  has 
been  abused.  Take  the  live-stock  markets,  for  instance,  and  a  large 
part  at  least  of  the  shipment  of  live  stock  to  every  big  city  is 
planned  for  over  Sunday.  I  may  be  a  bit  eccentric:  I  may  take 
those  things  too  seriously,  but  I  say  very  frankly  I  feel  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  higher  power — I  say  that  in  all  reverence — than  Ger- 
many.    Why  is  this  contagion  of  tuberculosis  and  abortion  sweeping 
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away  our  herds?  Why  do  we  have  hog  cholera?  There  has  been 
plenty  of  live  stock,  but  it  has  been  abused ;  it  has  been  destroyed  by 
disease  and  epidemics  of  all  sorts,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  if  you 
abuse  the  higher  law  it  is  disrespect  for  the  highest  of  all  authorities. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  find  more  worms  and  mice  and  bugs  than 
usual  ? 

Mr.  Doak.  It  seems  to  me  so;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  Where  was  this  plowing  you  were  doing,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Washington? 

Mr.  Doak.  I  live  some  30  miles  from  here. 

Senator  Norris.  In  Virginia? 

Mr.  Doak.  Yes,  sir ;  in  Virginia. 

Senator  Norris.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? 

Mr.  Doak.  About  nine  years. 

Senator  Norris.  Have  you  been  farming  all  that  time? 

Mr.  Doak.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  You  say  you  were  plowing  up  blue-grass  sod  ? 

Mr.  Doak.  Old  blue-grass  sod,  which  I  would  not  do  unless  I  in- 
tended to  make  an  effort. 

Senator  Norris.  You  did  that  in  an  effort  to  increase  your  acreage  ? 

Mr.  Doak.  Yes,  sir;  to  try  to  relieve  the  situation,  or  at  least  do 
what  I  am  able. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  think  the  condition  of  that  land  you 
were  plowing  up  is  such  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  raise  a  crop  on 
account  of  those  pests? 

Mr.  Doak.  I  think  those  pests  are  due  to  depredations  upon  the 
land.  It  has  consumed  fully  a  third  of  my  time  to  keep  possession 
of  the  land. 

Senator  Norris.  How  long  has  this  land  you  were  plowing  yester- 
day remained  unplowed  and  in  blue  grass  ? 

Mr.  Doak.  I  think  it  has  been  about  five  years  since  we  plowed 
that  field. 

Senator  Norris.  Are  you  familiar  with  that  kind  of  land?  Have 
you  plowed  up  that  kind  of  land  before? 

Mr.  Doak.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  How  is  the  condition  now  compared  to  conditions 
before  when  you  plowed  the  same  kind  of  soil? 

Mr.  Doak.  My  land  has  improved ;  it  is  better  than  when  I  got  it. 

Senator  Norris.  I  mean  particularly  with  reference  to  these  pests 
that  you  find  now  in  the  soil  to  be  destructive  of  the  crop.  How  does 
that  compare  now  in  this  kind  of  soil  you  are  plowing  up  ? 

Mr.  Doak.  They  seem  very  much  worse  to  me,  those  big  beetles 
and  the  red  heads  and  wire  worms.  I  drilled  in  some  Canada  peas 
and  oats,  and  I  find  they  followed  the  rows  almost  from  one  end  of 
the  field  to  the  other. 

Senator  Norris.  And  destroyed  the  seed? 

Mr.  Doak.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  How  is  the  balance  of  your  land;  is  that  the 
same  as  usual  or  does  it  have  these  pests  also  ? 

Mr.  Doak.  I  am  grazing  mostly ;  it  is  mostly  in  grass. 

Senator  Norris.  Have  you  been  plowing  up  land  that  was  culti- 
vated last  year,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Doak.  xes. 
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Senator  Norris.  Do  you  find  these  same  pests  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Doak.  Usually  we  have  the  pests  worse  in  the  sod,  not  always, 
but  our  sod  produce  is  much  better.  The  big  grubs  are  worse  in 
the  sod  than  in  this  other  land. 

Senator  Norris.  The  point  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  whether 
these  same  pests  exist  in  different  kinds  of  soil  that  had  been  culti- 
vated before. 

Mr.  Doak.  Yes;  but  not  so  bad;  they  strike  me  as  being  very 
much  worse. 

Senator  Norris.  In  that  kind  of  soil  are  they  worse  than  they 
were  last  year? 

Mr.  Doak.  We  have  no  birds  to  eat  them  up  now.  When  the 
early  farmers  settled  Virginia  they  would  not  bother  the  pheasants 
and  the  wild  turkeys  were  plentiful.  We  have  now  no  turkeys 
or  pheasants.  The  bob- whites,  or  quails,  are  very  scarce.  That  is 
the  national  result  of  imposition  on  the  land.  We  have  allowed  dogs 
and  hunters  to  destroy  the  birds.  And,  by  the  way,  with  reference 
to  economies,  it  has  been  proposed  that  we  have  a  Federal  tax  on 
dogs. 

Senator  Norris.  I  am  not  asking  my  questions  in  any  combative 
way.    I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with  your  proposition. 

Mr.  Doak.  I  understand  that,  Senator  Norris. 

Thereupon  at  12.55  o'clock  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  at 
10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  on  Saturday,  April  28, 1917. 
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SATURDAY,  APRIL  28,  1917. 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  call  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.  in  the 
committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  T.  P.  Gore  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Gore  (chairman),  Warren,  Page,  Smith  of 
South  Carolina,  Gronna,  Smith  of  Georgia,  Sheppard,  Brady,  Nor- 
ris,  Kenyon,  and  Wadsworth,  jr. 

The  committee  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  hearings  on  pro- 
duction and  conservation  of  food  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Perkins,  we  have  under  consideration  here 
the  production,  concentration,  and  distribution  of  foodstuffs,  with 
a  view  to  meeting  the  exigencies  of  the  present  war,  and  being  aware 
of  your  experience  in  connection  with  the  problem  in  New  York 
City,  we  were  anxious  to  hear  you,  and  we  will  ask  you,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  go  ahead  in  your  own  way  and  make  any  statement 
which  you  may  prefer  to.  Will  you  kindly  state  your  full  name 
and  address. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  GEOKGE  W.  PEBXINS,  71  BBOADWAY, 

NEW  YOKE,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Perkins.  My  name  is  George  W.  Perkins  and  address  71 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  one 
thing  that  is  more  necessary  than  any  other,  and  that  is  to  do  every- 
thing that  can  possibly  be  done  this  very  coming  week  to  cause  the 
largest  amount  of  seeding  and  planting. 

We  have  two  committees  in  New  York — one  for  the  city  and  one 
for  the  State.  The  city  committee  has  been  in  existence  nearly 
three  years,  perhaps  two  and  a  half  years,  a  citizens'  committee, 
and  when  the  mayor  appointed  it  we  thought  it  was  purely  a  city 
situation.  But  we  found,  after  making  some  investigations,  that 
only  about  3£  per  cent  of  the  food  that  is  consumed  in  New  York 
City  could  by  any  possibility  be  raised  within  automobile  distance 
of  New  York,  even  if  all  the  land  within  15  miles  of  New  York  was 
put  under  intensive  cultivation.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  we  found  that 
out,  it  was  rather  a  shock  to  us,  and  we  began  to  see  how  far  away 
New  York  reached  for  its  food,  and  we  found  it  went  everywhere. 
We  bring  an  enormous  number  of  chickens  from  Texas  and  butter 
from  California,  and  all  of  the  States  are  drawn  upon,  and,  in  fact, 
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outside  countries.  Therefore  we  began  to  look  out  all  over  the 
country  to  see  what  the  food  situation  was.  We  thought  it  was  of 
considerable  interest  to  New  York  City.  We  have  employed  some 
men  to  go  over  the  country  and  look  over  the  situation,  and,  of 
course,  the  reports  they  brought  back  to  us  are  very  discouraging. 
Therefore  we  began  to  get  down  to  the  fundamentals  of  what  our 
crop  Was  likely  to  be  over  the  country  this  year,  and  talked  with  a 
great  many  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  we  found 
two  great  difficulties  confronting  them.  The  first  one  was  whether 
they  were  going  to  have  help  this  year.  They  are  all  very  fearful 
that  their  help  is  going  to  be  called  away  under  the  Army  arrange- 
ments and  that  they  will  be  very  much  shorter  of  help  than  they 
are  now.  They  are  very  short  now,  because  the  munition  factories 
and  all  manufacturing  establishments  have  put  wages  up  so  rapidly 
in  the  last  year  that  men  have  been  attracted  away  from  the  farm. 

You  will  find  in  Michigan  a  very  serious  situation,  and  it  seems 
almost  more  serious  there  than  anywhere  else.  They  have  just  been 
denuded.  In  places  there  they  have  had  small  colonies.  The  custom 
has  been  for  8  or  9  or  10  people  to  get  together,  who  go  out  into 
large  sections  and  sort  of  camp  out  and  farm  a  certain  crop  and  take 
care  of  it  and  mature  it.  Those  people  have  largely  gone  to  obtain 
the  high  wages  in  the  factories.  The  same  i£  true  all  through  all  the 
States.  That  began  to  pinch  the  farmer  pretty  hard  last  year,  but 
last  fall  it  became  more  acute,  and  this  spring  he  finds  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  labor.  He  certainly  can  not  get  it  at  the  price  he  did  a 
year  ago  this  spring. 

In  that  connection,  he  fears  a  still  further  draft  of  the  men  whom 
he  is  naturally  employing.  The  best  illustration  I  know  of  is  the 
case  of  Mr.  Lowell,  the  president  of  the  New  York  State  Grange, 
whom  Senator  Wadsworth  doubtless  knows. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Yes. 

Mr.  Perkins.  He  is  a  very  large  farmer  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  and  a  very  practical  man ;  and  he  told  me  a  while  ago — he  is  a 
man  upwards  of  60  years  now — that  his  farm  is  managed  by  his  two 
sons,  who  are  just  past  20.  Those  sons  get  up,  he  said,  every  morn- 
ing to.  look  for  the  paper  to  find  out  when  they  can  enlist  or  whether 
they  are  to  be  drafted.  They  both  intend  to  go  the  first  minute  there 
is  a  chance.    And  he  said: 

Now,  with  those  two  men  gone,  two  or  three  of  the  hired  men  wiU  un- 
doubtedly go,,  and  I  certainly  do  not  know  where  to  replace  such  men  as  my 
sons  who  are  entirely  familiar  with  my  farm,  the  details  of  it  and  every  fence 
corner,  and  whether  to  go  ahead  with  my  planting  at  all  is  a  very  grave  ques- 
tion of  doubt  in  my  mind ;  and  that  condition  is  true  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
with  respect  to  more  or  less  of  the  farmers  in  the  State. 

And  we  found  that  to  be  so  in  our  inquiries. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  is  this  other  very  serious  situation:  The 
farmer  has  to  pay  more  for  his  seed  this  year  than  ever  before ;  he  has 
to  pay  more  for  his  fertilizer  than  heretofore ;  he  has  to  pay  more  for 
his  farm  machinery  than  ever  before ;  and  he  has  to  pay  more  for  his 
help  than  ever  before.  So  that  he  has  to  put  in  a  far  greater  amount 
of  money  in  the  ground  than  ever  before  on  the  chance  of  getting  it 
out  with  good  or  bad  crops  that  he  always  has  to  consider.  But  in 
addition  to  that  he  is  now  being  asked  to  make  this  very  heavy  initial 
investment  in  the  hope  that  he  may  be  able  to  produce  so  much  food 
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that  it  will  bring  down  the  cost  of  the  food.  So,  from  the  purely 
business  end  of  it,  he  is  being  asked  to  do  his  best  to  cause  himself  a 
loss  in  the  end. 

That  is  exactly  the  position  that  this  country  is  trying  to  put  the 
farmer  in,  and  1  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  overexaggerate  the 
seriousness  of  that  situation  to  the  farmer,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
he  is  faced  with  the  possibility  of  the  Government  taking  away  his 
labor,  such  as  he  has  got,  after  he  has  put  all  this  money  into  the 
ground. 

Senator  Page.  What  is  you  thought  that  should  be  done  in  order 
to  get  better  control  of  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  think  that  everything  else  ought  to  be  laid  on  the 
table  until  our  Government  has  said  to  the  farmer,  "  We  will  not  take 
your  help  away  this  season  for  Army  purposes."  I  think  that  should 
be  said  flatly  and  immediately,  and  that  the  young  men  who  are  on 
the  farms  should  in  some  way  be  assured  that  although  they  want  to 
enlist  they  will  not  be  allowed  to,  so  they  can  not  Be  put  down  as 
slackers  or  men  who  would  not  volunteer  or  be  drafted  if  they  had 
their  own  way  about  it.  I  think  that  unless  you  do  that  these  young 
men  are  going  to  feel  that  they  have  to  enlist  anyway. 

Senator  Page.  You  feel  that  the  question  of  help  is  one  of  the 
main  questions  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  think  that  is  the  first  thing.  Then  I  think  that 
four  crops  should  be  assured  a  minimum  price. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  And  what  four  do  you  have  in  mind  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Potatoes,  corn,  wheat,  and  beans, 

Senator  Kenton  What  good  would  it  do  to  make  a  minimum  price 
jn  wheat,  which  is  practically  all  in  the  ground  ? 

Mr  Perkins.  The  spring  wheat  is  not  all  in  the  ground  yet.  They 
are  just  putting  that  m,  and  it  is  very  necessary  to  get  all  the  spring 
wheat  in  we  can.  Of  course,  the  winter  wheat  looks  pretty  bad, 
although  it  looks  a  little  better  the  last  few  days. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  How  late  may  spring  wheat  be 
sown  with  profit? 

Mr.  Perkins.  You  know  better  about  that,  Senator,  than  I  do. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  am  not  at  all  familiar  with 
the  seeding  of  wheat,  except  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Perkins.  It  is  my  judgment  we  should  plant  right  along  now. 

Senator  Warren.  It  ought  to  be  in  by  the  10th  of  May. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Almost  any  of  these  things  may  be  planted  as  late 
as  the  15th  of  May. 

Senator  Warren.  Beans  can  be  put  in  until  the  loth  of  May. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes. 

Senator  Warren.  I  have  seen  crops  planted  on  the  4th  of  July. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Beans  could  be  put  in  later. 

Senator  Brady.  There  is  hardly  any  of  those  that  should  not  be 
put  in  by  the  loth  of  May  to  secure  the  best  results. 

Mr.  Perkins.  You  know  the  question  of  the  seed  beans  is  appalling. 
They  are  up  to  $10,  $11,  or  $12  for  seed. 

Senator  Warren.  And  potatoes  are  pretty  nearly  as  bad. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Potatoes  are  pretty  nearly  as  bad,  and  they  are  pay- 
ing for  them  $3.50  and  $4.  Our  city  committee,  rather  thinking  that 
this  was  likely  to  come  about,  went  up  into  Maine  a  few  months  ago 
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and  bought  a  hundred  carloads  of  potatoes.  They  cost  us  $2.55  up 
there  a  bushel.  We  made  an  arrangement  with  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  the  Long  Island  road,  and  we  are  now  letting  out  those 
potatoes  and  are  selling  them  to  the  farmers  all  through  the  States 
for  seed  at  the  price  we  paid  for  them,  which  is  $1  less  per  bushel 
than  they  are  selling  for  now  as  seed  potatoes,  and  making  them 
agree,  through  their  bankers,  that  they  are  to  be  used  as  seed  potatoes, 
and  giving  us  an  agreement  that  when  the  crop  matures  they  will 
give  the  city  of  New  York  the  first  option  to  buy  those  potatoes  at 
the  then  market  price,  in  the  hope  that  that  will  give  us  300,000  or 
400,000  bushels,  perhaps,  that  can  be  used  as  a  sort  of  club  to  curb 
our  dear  friends  the  speculators.  - 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Right  in  that  connection,  I  do 
not  think  that  that  condition  in  regard  to  potatoes  can  be  exagger- 
ated. The  whole  Atlantic  seaboard  the  small  truck  growers  and  the 
little  gardeners  have  cut  out  the  potato  this  year  on  account  of  the 
high  price.    I  know  that  is  so  all  through  my  State. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Any  number  of  people  are  unable  to  get  seed  po- 
tatoes and  are  not  going  to  plant  them. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Therefore  you  will  have  to  pro- 
vide some  substitute  for  that  crop  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes. 

But  to  digress  just  a  minute  from  this  line  of  argument,  before 
taking  up  what  you  suggested,  after  you  get  done  with  these  impor- 
tant questions,  it  seems  to  me  that  with  all  possible  haste  the  question 
of  having  about  sold  out  our  stock,  our  original  source  of  supplies 
in  several  articles  of  food,  is  very  important.  You  take  it  in  the 
matter  of  chickens :  We  have  not  within  20  per  cent,  I  believe,  from 
the  figures  we  have  been  able  to  get,  as  many  hens  laying  eggs  this 
year  as  we  had  last  spring  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Brady.  From  what  cause  does  the  less  production  of  eggs 

arise? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Chickens  became  so  high  in  price  that  it  was  a  very 
advantageous  thing  to  sell  them.  The  farmer  thought  that  while  these 
high  prices  were  on  he  would  sell  his  chickens,  and  when  his  wife 
went  out  to  the  grain  bin  to  get  something  to  feed  the  chickens  it 
looked  to  him  as  if  she  were  feeding  the  hens  gold  dollars.  So  he 
said,  "  Instead  of  feeding  this  grain  I  had  better  sell,  because  I  can 
get  a  pretty  high  price  for  them  and  at  the  same  time  I  can  save  the 
grain  which  is  so  valuable." 

Senator  Warren.  The  same  thing  is  operating  as  to  cattle  and 

sheep. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  was  going  to  say  cattle  and  sheep  particularly; 
and,  of  course,  the  sheep  situation  beggars  description. 

Among  other  things  we  have  been  trying  to  do  in  New  York  to  pre- 
pare along  this  line,  we  sent  a  man  into  the  sheep  country  two  months 
ago,  and  he  made  a  thorough  investigation  there  and  found  it  had 
been  about  the  worst  winter  known  in  25  or  30  years.  The  sheep 
had  died  off  so  fast;  and  not  only  that,  the  Government  has  been 
breaking  up  the  ranges  out  there,  so  the  men  feel  it  is  not  profitable 
to  continue,  anyway,  and  a  great  many  of  them  prepared  to  sell  their 
sheep.  Our  committee  have  bought  about  12,000  or  15,000  sheep, 
bringing  them  down  to  New  York  and  arranging  with  the  New  York 
Central  people  for  a  large  range  near  Albany,  and  we  are  going  t> 
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put  them  in  there  and  try  to  get  the  farmers  to  take  them;  or  else 
when  fall  comes  and  New  York  is  pinched  for  them  we  will  use  them 
for  food.    The  sheep  situation  is  just  as  bad  as  you  can  imagine  it. 

Senator  Sheppard.  Have  you  studied  the. process  of  making  flour 
out  of  cotton  seed  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  We  have  not.    I  know  that  is  being  looked  into. 

Senator  Sheppard.  That  is  quite  feasible  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  think  it  is.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  pretty  prompt 
action.  There  is  no  immediate  haste  about  this,  but  I  believe  we  will 
have  to  come  to  the  question  of  preventing  the  making  of  white  flour 
and  using  all  there  is  in  the  wheat.  There  has  been  an  estimate  made, 
I  think,  that  that  would  save  us  30,000,000  or  40,000.000  bushels  of 
wheat  if  we  do  that. 

Senator  Page.  Mr.  Perkins,  have  you  thought  out  as  to  the  mini- 
mum price  which  we  ought  to  make  on  either  of  these  four  articles 
you  have  suggested  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes;  I  think,  for  instance,  we  ought  to  place  on 
potatoes  a  minimum  price  of  $1  a  bushel. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.    At  what  point,  Mr.  Perkins  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  do  not  think  it  makes  much  difference  about  the 
point  on  potatoes,  because  the  freight  is  not  much,  and  they  will  be 
wanted  all  over  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  to  make  a  rate  on  the  farm  for 
them? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  mean  we  would  have  to  make  a  rate  on  the  farm. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  the 
question. 

Senator  Brady.  The  closest  point  for  delivery  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes ;  f .  o.  b.  the  station,  wherever  it  is.  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  a  farmer  can  raise  a  bushel  of  potatoes  this  year  under 
60  or  65  cents. 

Senator  Page.  It  seems  to  me  $1  is  less  than  I  would  make  it. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  think  so.  I  am  speaking  about  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion on  a  large  potato  farm. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  You  do  not  imagine  that  fixing  the  minimum 
price  this  year  would  stimulate  planting,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Oh,  yes ;  I  think  it  would,  very  much. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  At  $1  a  bushel  ? 
•  Mr.  Perkins.  Yes. 

Senator  Warren.  That  would  be  a  minimum. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  do  not  mean  to  fix  that  price ;  I  mean  to  say  that 
we  shall  see  they  get  at  least  that  for  their  potatoes.  I  have  gone 
over  that  pretty  carefully  in  our  own  State,  and  Mr.  Lowell  and  his 
associates  have  sounded  out  the  farmers  for  two  weeks  on  that  all 
over  the  State,  and  that  is  their  universal  judgment  that  $1  would 
do  it. 

Senator  Brady.  As  a  minimum  price? 

Mr.  Perkins.  As  a  minimum; 

Senator  Brady.  And  let  them  get  all  they  can  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Let  them  get  all  they  can  above  that. 

Senator  Page.  Has  there  been  any  talk  among  your  people  about 
fixing  a  maximum  price? 

Mr.  Perkins.  No;  there  has  not  been  very  much.  That  is  the 
consumers'  end.    I  think  we  might  have  to  fix  maximum  prices  later, 
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but  I  think  talking  maximum  prices  when  the  farmer  is  being  asked 
to  take  the  great  risk  involved  is  not  wise.  And  besides,  what  is  the 
use?  You  can  not  talk  about  a  maximum  price  until  you  get  some- 
thing to  put  a  maximum  price  on.  ' 

Senator  Page.  Have  you  thought  out  the  details  of  how  this  maxi- 
mum would  be  affected  ?  Shall  the  Government  go  into  the  purchase 
of  these  commodities  on  its  own  account,  or  how  do  you  effectuate 
the  minimum  price  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  We  have  not.  We  have  arrived  at  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  what  will  be  a  fair  protection  to  the  farmer;  that  is  all  we 
are  after. 

Senator  Page.  How  would  you  work  it  out  ? 

Senator  Warren.  You-mean  who  would  be  responsible  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  The  Federal  Government  would  have  to  do  it  by 
some  law.  I  do  not  know  how  you  gentlemen  will  do  it.  But  under 
some  law  that  will  be  passed  here,  I  presume,  you  will  give  some  com- 
mission power  to  fix  minimum  prices,  and  let  the  commission  say 
that  the  minimum  price  on  potatoes  until  a  certain  date  will  be  $1  a 
bushel. 

Senator  Page.  And  the  Government  will  take  up  the  crop  that  is 
offered  at  that  price  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  No  ;  the  Government  will  agree  that  if  a  man  could 
not  get  $1  a  bushel  for  his  potatoes,  that  it  will  either  buy  the  pota- 
toes or  make  up  the  difference.  Let  it  go  on  just  exactly  as  it  is,  and 
then  if  potatoes  fall  below  $1,  say  come  down  to  90  cents,  the  Govern- 
ment will  have  to  make  up  that  difference  or  take  the  potatoes. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  about  to  state  the  minimum  price  on 
other  products? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes;  Senator,  this  is  about  the  way  the  New  York 
people  have  worked  it  out :  Some  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  people  have 
been  consulted  about  this:  Wheat,  $1.50;  corn,  $1;  beans,  $6;  and 
potatoes,  $1.  They  think  that  if  those  minimum  prices  were  put  on 
at  once  it  would  solve  it. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  What  did  you  quote  the  price 
on  beans  at  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Six  dollars.    They  are  now  about  $11  or  $12. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  corn  $1? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Corn  $1  and  potatoes  $1. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  those  figures  take  into  account  the  rela- 
tive food  values  of  these  products? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Well,  not  quite,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  As  well  as  the  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Perkins.  It  is  more  really  the  cost  of  production — what  would 
be  a  fair  price  to  the  farmer. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  it  would  be  based  on  the  average  prices 
covering  a  number  of  years,  plus  increased  cost  of  production  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes;  plus  the  increased  cost  of  l&bor,  seed,  fer- 
tilizer, and  machinery,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Senator  Gronna.  Do  you  think  you  can  stimulate  the  production 
of  wheat  by  fixing  a  minimum  price  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  1  think  we  could  if  you  could  do  it  this  afternoon. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  realize,  of  course,  that  so  far  as  the  spring 
wheat  is  concerned  that  is  practically  all  in  the  ground  ? 
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Mr.  Perkins.  Practically,  yes.  You  could  put  in  more  up  to  the 
10th  or  15th  of  May. 

Senator  Gronna.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  be  a  waste  instead 
of  conservation  to  put  in  grain  late  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  suppose  it  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  person- 
ally from  our  investigation  of  this,  I  almost  feel  that  it  is  the  Gov- 
ernment's duty  to  protect  the  farmer  right  now  to  encourage  him, 
to  help  him  in  every  way  you  can,  and  while  you  would  not  get  much 
more  wheat  it  would  be  a  general  protection  tor  other  things. 

Senator  Gronna.  Would  it  not  be  more  practical,  Mr.  Perkins, 
in  order  to  conserve  the  food  value  of  wheat  to  suggest  to  the  millers 
that  they  grind  nothing  but  whole  wheat? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  do  not  think  you  had  come  in  when  I  said  that.  I 
did  say  it.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  done,  but  I  really  think  that, 
gentlemen,  all  the  questions  about  what  we  are  going  to  do  after 
awhile — and  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  about  educating  the 
people  about  nutrient  value  and  how  to  conserve  it  and  prevent  waste 
and  all  that,  that  that  is  a  secondary  step.  What  we  feel  in  this  com- 
mittee work  that  we  have  been  doing  in  New  York  State  is  that  a 
month  ago  something  should  have  been  said  to  the  farmers  on  this 
labor  and  minimum  price  matter;  and  if  it  is  not  done  at  once  we 
are  going  to  be  deprived  of  a  great  deal  of  planting  that  otherwise 
would  be  done. 

Senator  Brady.  Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  winter 
wheat  is  all  in  the  ground  and  the  spring  wheat  is  probably  90  per 
cent  in  the  ground  at  this  time,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  well  to 
try  and  find  some  other  food  that  we  could  get  a  minimum  price  on 
that  would  stimulate  the  production  of  that  food  more  than  it  would 
wheat? 

Mr.  Perkins.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  pretty  difficult  to  put  a 
minimum  price  on  cabbage,  for  example. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  about  oats? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  think  that  might  be  worth  while,  because  they  can 
be  used  as  food  for  man  and  beast. 

Senator  Brady.  That  is  a  matter  that  seems  to  me  should  be  taken 
up  with  the  expert  agriculturists  and  determine  what  would  be  the 
best  articles  to  put  the  minimum  price  on. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  thought  it  would  be  necessary  to  guar- 
antee a  minimum  price  on  the  whole  corn  crop  or  only  on  the  corn 
crop  of  those  who  increase  their  production  more  this  year  than  last? 

Mr.  Perkins.  We  have,  Senator,  but  we  do  not  think  it  is  work- 
able ;  but  we  think  it  is  better  to  make  the  application  of  the  mini- 
mum price  pretty  broad  for  the  whole  country.  I  myself  feel  it  is 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  food  situation. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  What  are  your  observations,  Mr.  Perkins, 
>vith  respect  to  the  wafcte  of  food  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  It  is  very  great. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Where  is  it  the  greatest,  in  the  consumer's 
home? 

Mr.  Perkins.  It  is  both  in  the  manner  of  our  distributing  food, 
and  it  is  in  the  home,  from  the  middle  class  up,  increasing  as  you 
go  up  in  the  waste;  but  the  waste  of  distribution  in  New  York  is 
something  appalling.     We  have  made  estimates  there  to  show  that 
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it  costs  more  to  get  a  pound  of  food  from  the  car  in  which  it  lands 
in  New  York?  after  it  gets  on  the  team  track,  from  that  point  to  the 
home  where  it  is  consumed,  than  it  is  to  bring  it  from  Chicago  to 
New  York. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Perkins,  if  your 
committee  had  occasion  to  compare  the  prices  the  farmer  receives 
with  the  price  the  consumer  pays? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes,  sir.  In  some  cases,  if  the  farmer  sells  an  ar- 
ticle at  50  cents,  the  farmer  gets  25  cents,  and  the  other  25  cents  is 
consumed  between  the  farmer  and  the  man  who 'eats  it.  It  is  a 
very  serious  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  worked  out  any  way  in  which  that 
waste  can  be  eliminated? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes;  we  believe  that  the  first  that  ought  to  be  done 
is  to  permit  cooperation,  so  that  distributors  can  get  together  and 
do  it  on  a  large  scale,  under  city,  State,  and  Federal  regulation. 
We  have  got  a  bill  in  the  legislature  at  Albany  now  that  we  have 
been  fighting  over  up  there  for  nearly  four  months. 

The  Chairman.  Who  introduced  it? 

Mr.  Perkins.  It  was  introduced  on  the  recommendation  of  three 
committees — a  legislative  committee  that  was  appointed  by  the  New 
York  Legislature  last  year,  by  the  governor's  food  committee,  and 
the  mayor's  food  committee.  They  finally  all  got  together  and 
agreed  on  one  report. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  wondering  whether  I  could  wire  up  and 
get  it. 

Mr.  Perkins.  It  is  known  as  the  Wicks  bill.  But  it  is  emasculated 
in  its  present  form.  I  doubt  if  it  is  constitutional  if  it  goes  through, 
because  it  permits  the  dairymen  to  organize  and  cooperate,  and 
almost  any  sort  of  a  producer  of  food  can  cooperate  and  form  com- 
panies and  societies,  but  after  you  get  down  to  Harlem  and  landed 
in  New  York  you  can  not  do  a  thing.  You  have  got  to  have  com- 
petition the.  same  as  we  have  got  now.  For  instance,  the  dairymen 
can  all  get  together  up  State  and  fix  the  price  of  milk  themselves;  but 
when  you  get  to  New  York  the  distributors  can  not  get  together;  and, 
of  course,  there  is  going  to  be  no  way,  therefore,  to  save  the  waste. 
They  ought  both  to  be  allowed  to  get  together;  and  they  ought  to 
be  put  under  a  board  of  some  sort  appointed  by  the  State,  where  they 
have  to  do  it  in  the  open:  and  so  it  may  be  possible  to  see  exactly 
what  their  capitalization  is ;  or  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  question  of 
fixing  the  price  it  ought  to  be  done  with  the  sanction  of  the  State 
some  way. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  would  fix  the  minimum  price  of  the  pro- 
ducer and  a  maximum  price  on  the  dealer? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  think,  myself,  that  publicity  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  adjusting  that,  that  if  everybody  knew  what  the  costs  were 
and  how  it  was  being  done  it  would  largely  adjust  itself. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  If  in  fact  practically  the  whole 
consuming  population  of  New  York  City  knew  what  it  cost  to  land 
food  in  the  city 

Mr.  Perkins.  And  distributed. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  And  distributed. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Why,  you  know  the  way  this  country  has  been  held 
up  by  speculation  this  iast  year  in  foodstuffs  is  something  appalling. 
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You  take  the  matter  of  fish  in  New  York.  Some  of  you  may  know 
that  one  of  the  things  we  did  was  to  go  out  en  the  Pacific  coast 
when  a  certain  kind  of  fish  known  as  "Pacific  coast  smelts"  were 
running  out  there.  We  bought  large  numbers  of  them  and  brought 
them  to  New  York  by  express  in  refrigerator  cars*  and  they  were 
landed  in  New  York  four  and  one-half  days  after  they  had  been 
swimming  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  We  brought  those  to  New  York 
and  retailed  them  at  6  cents  a  pound.  We  paid  for  catching  them, 
we  paid  for  loading  them  and  boxing  them,  paid  the  expressage  to 
New  York,  and  delivered  them  to  the  fish  dealers  at  4J  cents  a  pound ; 
and  the  fish  dealers  and  meat  dealers  sold  those  fish  at  retail  at  6 
cents,  so  that  they  made  a  fair  profit  and  we  came  out  within  $80  of 
even — we  only  lost  $80  on  the  entire  transaction  of  10  or  11  carloads 
of  fish.  We  were  greenhorns  in  the  business  and  knew  nothing 
about  it,  simply  butted  in  in  an  attempt  to  help  the  situation.  When 
we  began  to  sell  those  fish  smelts  were  selling  in;  New  York  at  35 
cents  a  pound,  and  when  we  finished  after  five  or  six  weeks,  they 
had  broken  to  18  cents  or  19  cents  a  pound  on  fish  caught  right  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  within  a  few  miles  of  where  they  were  eaten, 
simply  because  the  fish  people  had  got  the  situation  in  hand  on  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

The  people  are  not  going  to  stand  for  the  conditions,  and  we  are 
going  to  have  trouble  just  as  sure  as  can  be  on  the  eastern  side  of 
New  York  on  the  food  question  if  there  is  not  something  done  pretty 
soon.  In  the  rioting  and  the  disturbances  we  had  three  or  four 
months  ago,  we-  were  only  able  to  quiet  the  people  by  such  methods 
as  we  took  in  bringing  those  fish  there  and  educating  the  people  as  to 
substitute  foods. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  What  caused  the  riots? 

Mr.  Perkins.  The  riots  were  caused  by  the  price  of  foods.  You 
know  in  New  York  City  there  are  a  very  large  percentage  of  men 
working  on  fixed  salaries,  clerks  in  banks  and  clerks  of  corporations, 
clerks  in  large  stores,  and  all.that  sort  of  thing,  and  their  wages  have 
Dot  gone  up. 

Senator  Page.  Have  you  given  all  the  publicity  to  this  outrage 
that  you  can  gather  through  the  press  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Oh,  yes;  it  has  been  very  greatly  advertised  and  the 
people  are  very  keen  about  it  over  there. 

Senator  Brady.  What  is  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  work  of  your 
organization,  Mr.  Perkins?     I  would  like  to  have  that  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  ask  him  to  give  the  detailed  history 
of  their  work. 

Mr.  Perkins.  There  are  two  committees  in  New  York,  the.  first  one 
known  as  Mayor  Mitchel's  Food  Supply  Committee  that  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  two  and  half  }7ears  ago. 

The  Chairman.  At  this  point,  let  me  say  that  the  secretary  of  your 
committee  will  be  here  Monday  to  make  a  statement  before  the  com- 
mittee— Mr.  Hartigan. 

Mr.  Perkins.  He  is  no  longer  secretary  of  the  committee.  He  has 
not  been  its  secretary  for  some  time.  He  is  the  head  of  the  bureau  on 
weights  and  measures  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  when  it  was  organized  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  He  was  for  a  little  time  after  it  first  organized,  but 
he  is  not  now. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Miller  is  the  head  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  am  the  head,  and  Cyrus  Miller  is  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  head  of  a  special  commission  two  years 
ago? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes.  They  had  an  investigation  a  number  of  years 
ago,  but  nothing  came  of  that.  Then,  when  the  war  broke  out  and 
the  food  question  began  to  press  very  seriously — in  fact,  two  or 
three  months  before  the  war  broke  out — Mayor.  Mitchell  appointed 
the  citizens'  committee,  on  which  nine  of  us  have  been  at  work  since 
•that  time.  We  have  no  legal  status;  we  were  not  appointed  under 
any  law  at  all.    It  is  simply  a  volunteer  matter. 

Senator  Brady.  That  is  a  point  I  would  like  to  have  you  cover. 
You  go  further  in  your  activities  than  the  mere  fixing  of  prices  on 
products,  do  you  not? 

' ,   Mr.  Perkins.  Oh,  yes.    We  did  not  attempt  to  fix  any  prices.    We 
have  never  taken  that  up. 

Senator  Brady.  I  understand  that ;  but  I  mean  as  to  whether  they 
will  be  fixed  by  other  parties  or  bodies. 

Mr.  Perkins.  That  is  simply  our  recommendation. 

Senator  Brady.  That  is  what  I  understand;  that  in  addition  to 
that,  you  give  consideration  to  the  question  of  the  marketing  of  these 
products? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  our  principal  job.  Not  only  that, 
but  we  have  conducted  a  very  broad  educational  campaign.  When 
we  first  took  up  this  work,  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  of  course,  it  was 
very  difficult  to  know  which  way  to  turn.  We  had  no  marketing  de- 
partment in  New  York  at  all.  New  York  has  an  educational  depart- 
ment, a  banking  department,  a  street-cleaning  department,  and  every  - 
thing  else,  but  there  is  no  marketing  department. 

Senator  Page.  Have  you  taken  into  consideration  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  question  of  canning  the  surplus  products  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  We  have  done  a  great  .deal  on  that.  Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  have  a  statement  of  just  how  we  have  conducted  our 
work.    I  will  tell  you  about  what  we  have  done  in  that  regard. 

Senator  Page.  Sketch  out  what  you  have  done  from  the  beginning ; 
tell  just  what  you  did  and  how  you  did  it. 

Mr.  Perkins.  The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  find  that  there  was  no 
marketing  department.  We  could  not  get  any  statistics  or  informa- 
tion. The  city  did  not  have  it.  So  we  engaged  some  men  of  our 
own  to  find  out  as  near  as  we  could  where  the  city  stood,  and,  as  I 
said  awhile  ago,  one  of  the  first  things  we  found  was  that  if  all  the 
available  land  within  12  or  15  miles  of  New  York  was  put  under 
intensive  cultivation  it  would  not  produce  more  than  3£  per  cent  of 
all  the  food  used  in  New  York.  That  naturally  took  us  all  over  the 
world  to  see  where  we  got  our  food  from.  Then  we  found  the  very 
large  waste  that  Senator  Wadsworth  referred  to. 

The  Chairman.  Have  figures  in  that  connection  ever  been  printed  ? 

Mr.  Perkins*.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  we  have  printed  them  in  three  or  four 
reports  which  we  have  made  to  the  mayor. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  send  those  down  to  me? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  will  be  glad  to  send  them  to  you. 

Then  we  found  great  ignorance  in  the  use  of  food  and  in  the  waste 
of  it;  and  we  found  that  that  existed  largely  because  in  a  city  like 
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New  York  the  girls  of  the  poor  and  middle-class  families  go  into  the 
public  school  and  graduate  when  about  14  years  of  age.  Then  they 
go  immediately  to  an  office,  factory,  or  shop  of  some  sort,  and  in 
three  or  four  years  they  marry  some  young  man  and  take  a  couple  of 
rooms  somewhere  and  go  to  housekeeping,  and  they  scarcely  know 
the  difference  between  an  onion  and  a  potato ;  and  so  they  live  in  a. 
delicatessen  store  and  in  the  most  expensive  possible  way.  We  felt 
that  we  would  do  a  great  service  if  we  could  educate  those  people  a 
little  and  give  them  some  practical  information.  The  question  was 
how  to  reach  those  sort  of  ,matters,  and  it  looked  as  if  it  would  be  a 
very  expensive  and  very  wasteful  process. 

At  last  we  thought  of  the  public  schools,  and  went  to  the  board 
of  education  and  asked  permission  to  print  circulars  and  take  them 
to  the  public  schools  and  distribute  them,  and  in  that  way  get  into 
the  homes.  We  had  some  doubt  about  it,  because  it  had  never  been 
done,  and  we  felt  it  might  lead  into  abuses  in  advertising  quarters. 
Finally  we  got  the  permission.  There  are  nearly  900,000  children  in 
the  public  schools  of  New  York.  We  issued  one  sheet  of  paper,  the 
first  telling  their  rights  as  to  weights  and  measures;  for  instance, 
that  if  they  went  in  to  buy  a  half  pound  of  butter,  the  man  who  sells 
it  does  not  have  to  weigh  in  the  container  the  half  pound  of  butter. 
And  then  we  went  on  from  that  as  to  how  to  save  the  waste,  for  in- 
stance, preparing  fish ;  how  to  keep  all  the  parts  of  it  for  other  uses 
after  using  the  main  part,  saving  of  waste  in  vegetables,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  We  distributed  in  all  20,000,000  circulars  in  the  last 
two  years  along  those  lines,  and  it  has  accomplished  the  results  we 
sought.  For  example,  our  mail  has  run  as  high  as  3,000  letters  a 
day  from  the  mothers,  either  thanking  us  for  the  information  we 
have  given  or  asking  other  questions,  or  saying  they  were  very  glad 
somebody  was  teaching  their  children  something  except  how  to  make 
charlotte  russe,  and  those  sort  of  things.  I  believe  from  that  that 
a  system  of  that  sort  established  all  over  the  country  would  do  a 
great  deal  of  good  to  save  the  waste. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  about  the  hotels;  is  there  not  enormous 
waste  there? 

Mr.  Perkins.  It  is  enormous.  About  two  weeks  ago  we  got  all 
the  leading  hotels  of  New  York  together — the  Belmont,  the  Plaza,, 
the  Waldorf,  and  all  of  them — and  they  signed  an  agreement,  which 
was  published,  saying  that  they  would  immediately  curtail  the 
length  of  their  menus  and  do  everything  they  could  to  save  the 
waste  and  eliminate  the  extravagance  in  their  service  and  in  their 
dishes;  and  that  has  been  sent  over  the  country  generally  to  the 
other  hotel  keepers  of  other  cities,  hoping  they  will  take  the  cue 
from  the  New  York  hotels  . 

Senator  Kenton.  That  must  be  an  enormous  source  of  waste  all 
over  the  country. 

Mr.  Perkins.  It  is ;  there  is  no  question  about  it. 

Senator  Warren.  The  waste  of  families  is  so  small  as  compared 
with  the  waste  in  hotels  and  restaurants  under  the  operation  of  the 
European  plan? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes. 

Senator  Warren.  It  is  appalling  to  watch  the  waste  in  one  of 
these  hotels  as  they  bring  in  the  food  and  carry  away  the  uneaten 
parts? 
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Mr.  Perkins.  It  is.  But  the  waste  from  ignorance  in  not  knowing 
what  is  nourishing  is  great.  As  a  people  we  have  eaten  to  please 
our  palates  and  more  for  the  enjoyment  of  eating  than  we  have  for 
any  real  appreciation  of  the  actual  value  of  the  food. 

Senator  Warren.  In  the  long  run  that  is  the  way  to  build ;  com- 
mence building  a  foundation. 

Mr.  Perkins.  We  have  done  that.  And  then  we  went  on  and  in- 
vestigated our  distribution  system  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  is 
about  50  years  behind  the  times.  New  York  has  spent  millions  upon 
millions  of  dollars  in  handsome  railroad  terminals,  like  the  New 
York  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania,  in  subways,  and  in  every  form 
of  transportation  for  the  individual — to  expedite  it  and  to  make  it 
more  comfortable — but  we  have  hardly  spent  any  money  at  all  in 
improving  our  facilities  for  getting  food  into  the  city.  The  New 
York  Central,  in  reply  to  inquiries  we  made,  said  that  it  was  no  un- 
common thing  for  a  thousand  carloads  of  produce  to  be  held  up 
between  Spuyton  Duyvil  and  Harlem,  because  of  the  lack  of  tracks 
in  the  city  to  shove  these  cars  onto  and  have  them  unloaded. 

The  Chairman.  Who  gave  you  that  advice,  Mr.  Perkins  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  The  New  York  Central  Railroad.  The  average 
time  allowed  to  unload  car  without  demurrage  charge  is  $2,  you 
know,  and  the  average  time  consumed  in  unloading  a  car  in  New 
York  City  is  four  days  from  the  time  it  gets  into  the  city  and  gets 
onto  the  team  track.  Of  course  there  first  is  a  great  waste  in  per- 
ishable products,  as  a  certain  amount  of  it  perishes  in  that  way  and 
deteriorates,  and  the  other  is  the  knocking  about  by  the  teams  in 
unloading  these  cars  and  getting  it  into  the  stores.    . 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  remedy  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  think  a  good  deal  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  larger 
terminal  facilities  and  wholesale  markets  and  points  of  distribution. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  Federal  Government,  I  had  in  mind.  Is 
there  nothing  the  Federal  Government  could  do  to  promote  that  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  am  a  good  deal  of  a  federalist.  I  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government  could  do  a  great  deal  if  it  had  a  very  active 
board  in  close  cooperation  with  the  great  centers.  New  York  is  a 
great  consuming  center,  and  I  think  the  Federal  Government  should, 
have  a  hand  in  that.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  there  ought  to  be  State 
boards,  and  I  think  the  Federal  board  ought  to  be  made  up  of  the 
heads  of  those  State  boards,  because  it  means  everything  to  the  farmer 
what  happens  to  his  stuff  after  it  gets  into  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  largely  responsible  for  the  car  shortage, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Of  course,  the  railroads  have  been  fortunate.  Every- 
thing has  been  at  a  standstill  in  the  way  of  railroad  building  in  the 
United  States  for  several  years,  and  we  are  asking  them  now  for  every 
sort  of  accommodation. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  present  emergency  in  respect  to  the 
car  supply. 

Mr.  Perkins.  It  would  be  hard  to  say,  with  reference  to  whether  it 
is  in  manufactured  or  in  farm  products.  But,  certainly  the  question 
of  getting  food  into  our  great  centers  for  consumption  is  a  very 
serious  question,  and  I  think  the  Federal  Government  should  help. 
When  New  York  draws  more  than  95  per  cent  of  its  food  from  other 
States  than  its  own  it  becomes  an  interstate  question. 
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Senator  Brady.  Are  those  the  figures  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Just  about. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  We  jump  from  one  subject  to  another 
here.  You  first  discussed  the  distribution,  and  then  before  we  let  you 
get  through  with  that  they  take  you  off  onto  something  else. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  the  greatest 
danger  that  confronts  us  as  to  the  food  supply  is  in  supplying  it  to 
points  where  the  population  is  most  congested  ? 

Mr.  Perkins,   i  es,  sir. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  And  therefore,  New  York  is  the  most 
critical  point  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  believe  that  to  be  true. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Is  it  not  possible  to  obtain  legislation 
at  once  in  New  York  to  help  you  locally  control  that  food  distribu- 
tion? 

Mr.  Perkins.  We  have  been  working  for  three  years  with  our 
legislature,  and  this  year  we  have  had  a  very  strenuous  time  there, 
and  I  am  hoping  that  within  the  next  10  days  we  will  get  quite 
important  legislation,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  do  that. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Your  local  committee  helped  you  meet 
that  difficulty  about  the  fish  in  a  practical  way,  as  you  described  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Can  not  that  line  of  policy  be  de- 
veloped in  New  York  City  by  organized  committees  to  immensely 
relieve  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  think  we  are  doing  a  great  deal.  But,  of  course, 
I  think  it  is  wrong  to  do  it  through  such  a  committee  as  ours, 
which  is  a  voluntary  committee  of  some  citizens,  who  have  no  status 
and  could  all  quit  to-morrow.  We  are  simply  going  on  as  indi- 
viduals, and  I  believe  we  will  get  that  very  thmg. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Would  you  not  act  more  efficiently, 
would  you  not  be  able,  if  your  State  first  recognized  such  an  organi- 
zation and  backed  it,  and  then  the  National  Government  contributed 
to  help  your  local  committee  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Absolutely.  I  know  of  no  better  illustration  of 
that  very  thing  than  cold  storage.  Of  course,  cold  storage  ought  to 
be  the  greatest  possible  help  in  equalizing  the  food  supply  through 
the  12  months  or  a  year.  We  have  cold-storage  plants  m  New  York 
City,  but  they  are  under  close  control,  some  arrangement  by  which 
they  do  absolutely  as  they  please,  in  my  judgment.  They  limit  the 
amount  of  cold  storage.  There  is  not  as  much  cold  storage  space 
in  New  York  City  as  there  is  in  Boston,  and  we  have  got  a  very 
foolish  law  there,  that  you  can  not  have  an  article  in  cold  storage 
more  than  10  months,  I  think  it  is,  so  when  they  have  been  in  cold 
storage  10  months  they  move  the  stuff  over  to  Hoboken  and  keep  it 
there  a  months  or  so  and  then  bring  it  back. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  apply  to  all  articles? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  think  it  is  storage  generally;  but  cold  storage  is 
what  we  have  addressed  ourselves  to. 

I  believe  that  you  have  got  to  have  a  very  carefully  thought  out 
cold-storage  regulation  of  a  Federal  character,  because  you  can  not 
keep  everything  stored  in  one  place ;  yet  the  regulation  by  which  it  is 
stored  in  one  place,  when  you  come  to  sell,  affects  the  other  place : 
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and  so  the  law  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  all  that 
zone,  should  be  identical. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  proposition  being  suggested  now  to 
license  cold  storage. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  believe  in  the  license  system;  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  State  and  Federal. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  You  presented  a  suggestion  that  it 
is  very  difficult  for  the  National  Government  to  cope  with — the  im- 
mense waste  in  the  individual  family,  after  they  receive  the  goods. 
You  know,  of  course,  that  we  began  in  1914  the  introduction  of  in- 
struction in  domestic  science,  household  economics,  in  the  rural  sec- 
tions all  over  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  And  I  can  see  already  a  substantial 
improvement  of  conditions  and  a  saving  in  rural  families  through 
the  increased  knowledge  the  women  have  of  domestic  science.  But 
you  presented  a  startling  condition  in  New  York  of  the  lack  of  any 
work  that  seems  to  have  been  done  in  the  great  urban  city  on  thaLt 
subject. 

Mr.  Perkins.  That  is  quite  true;  and  I  think  you  will  find  a  very 
great  lack  of  it;  we  know  there  is  in  Chicago,  Boston,  and  all  the 
other  large  cities. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  It  would  seem  that  your  entire  school 
system  could  afford  to  make  that  the  first  consideration  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  next  few  months. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  think  that  is  right. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  I  think  if  your  school  system  would 
devote  one-half  of  their  time  for  household  economics  for  a  few 
months  it  would  help  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  In  the  value  of  food  after  it  reaches 
your  people  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  You  are  quite  right.  We  are  giving  now  in  New 
York  City  lectures  evenings,  to  which  the  pupils  come.  There  has 
been  a  great  change  in  New  York  on  that.  The  board  of  education 
has  done  an  enormous  amount  of  work. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  We  begin  national  instruction  after 
July  1  in  domestic  science,  even  in  the  cities.  We  passed  last  winter 
a  bill  called  the  "  vocational  educational  bill,"  a  considerable  part 
of  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  household  economics,  applicable  to 
urban  as  well  as  to  rural  sections.  Two  years  earlier  we  began  in- 
struction in  household  economics  in  the  rural  sections  and  are  seek- 
ing to  eliminate  waste  there;  but  the  National  Government  could 
hardly  handle  that  problem  in  the  city  of  New  York.  You  could 
lake  your  local  organizations  and  do  it,  it  seems  to  me,  so  much  more 
quickly. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes.  The  National  Government  could  be  a  clearing 
house. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Oh,  yes;  but  I  mean  the  details. 

Mr.  Perkins.  You  are  quite  right. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  You  have  so  much  local  organization 
there  that  you  could  turn  it  at  once  into  active  operation. 

Mr.  Perkins.  We  have  done,  Senator,  a  very  great  deal  of  that. 
The  danger  in  those  household  economics  is  from  the  exploiting  of 
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theories  and  not  keeping  down  to  earth,  and  talking  to  the  people  in 
the  language  they  understand  about  their  simple  everyday  uses. 
The  very  expression,  "  household  economics,"  I  think,  is  unfortunate, 
because  they  go  on  and  talk  about  all  the  technical  expressions  of 
food  values.  The  way  we  did  with  the  educational  campaign  we 
iiave  conducted  was:  We  would  obtain  from  the  schools  the  name 
of  a  woman  that  after  investigation  we  thought  was  the  most  prac- 
tical, and  knew  what  they  were  teaching  and  all  the  later  notions 
about  food  values.  Then,  I  sent  down  on  the  east  side,  through 
some  maids  in  our  own  home,  and  found  a  woman  down  there  who 
liad  to  support  six  children  out  of  an  ordinary  workihgman's  wages; 
and  those  two  people  were  associated  with  a  secretary  in  my  office, 
^vho  is  rather  a  practical  bright  woman,  and  we  just  sent  them  off  to 
^writing  these  circulars.  We  did  not  allow  a  single  circular  to  go  out 
that  the  woman  with  six  children  had  not  passed  on.  We  laid  that 
before  her,  and  asked  her  in  the  first  place,  "Would  that  do  your 
neighbors  any  good,  and  is  there  a  single  word  in  there  you  do  not 
understand  the  meaning  of,"  until  we  would  get  down  to  where 
that  woman  would  understand  it  and  that  would  do  her  sort  of 
folks  some  good.  It  is  no  wonder  we  get  upward  of  3,000  letters  a 
day  when  we  talk  to  people  in  that  sort  of  language,  but  when  we 
talk  about  "  household  economies,"  they  say,  "  Excuse  me ;  that 
don't  do  me  any  good.    We  don't  understand  that." 

The  Chairman.  Or  would  say,  "We  could  not  eat  that"? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  We  handle  the  problems  in  the  rural 
parts  of  my  State  in  a  most  practical  way.  We  have  a  trained 
graduate  in  household  economics  who  calls  together  the  women  of  the 
county  and  goes  into  the  different  sections  of  the  county  and  spends 
three  or  four  days  and  practicallv  cooks  in  their  presence  and  prac- 
tically demonstrates  the  value  of  certain  classes  of  food  and  helps 
teach  them  how  to  do  it  without  much  if  any  talk  at  all.  She  does  it 
in  their  presence  by  demonstration. 

Mr.  Perkins.  That  is  what  they  want. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  your  statement 
about  the  distribution  of  foodstuffs  in  New  York.  I  wanted  to  ask 
what  percentage  of  foodstuffs  is  supplied  to  the  outlying  towns  near 
New  York  from  the  city  of  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Practically  none,  unless  it  may  be  a  few  articles  that 
are  manufactured  there  or  put  up  there,  or  something  of  the  sort. 
You  spoke  about  canning.  We  have  been  giving  quite  a  little  time 
to  hydrated  processes  and  other  drying  methods  for  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, and  I  rather  think  that  within  a  few  days  now  we  will  begin 
the  erection  in  New  York  City  of  a  plant  where  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  take  such  vegetables  as  come  into  town  this  summer  that  sort  of 
wilt  and  perish  by  the  next  morning  and  which  are  thrown  over  into 
the  river  somewhere,  and  take  these  and  dry  them  and  extract  the 
water  and  put  them  up  as  against  next  fall.  There  is  a  process  now 
by  which  that  can  be  done  in  paper  containers,  pasteboard  boxes,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  have  the.  tin  can,  which,  of  course,  if  we  find 
that  will  work,  and  we  believe  it  will,  we  will  adopt. 

Senator  Brady.  I  think  that  is  very  important. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Is  that  a  private  enterprise  or  a  public  enteiv 
prise  ? 
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Mr.  Perkins.  It  will  have  to  be  private,  because  we  have  never 
been  able  to  get  anywhere  with  the  Albany  government  about  any- 
thing in  a  public  sense,  but  I  rather  think  that  next  week  we  will  ^et 
more  work  done  in  Albany  and  that  we  will  get  appropriations. 

Senator  Wads  worth.  Does  the  bill  in  Albany  contemplate  ac- 
tivities of  that  sort  in  connection  with  the  drying  plant? 

Mr.  Perkins.  No;  but  we  hope  it  will  be  broad  enough  in  its 
power  to  enable  the  council  that  is  to  be  created  with  whatever 
blanket  appropriation  it  gets  to  do  things  of  that  sort,  and  then  we 
think  up  through  the  State  at  several  centers  there  should  be  one  of 
those  plants  erected,  so  that  if  we  found,  for  instance,  as  we  might 
very  easily,  in  July  and  August,  that  we  have  a  glut  for  two  or  three 
weeks  of  green  stuff,  because  of  all  these  little  gardens  that  are  being 
put  in,  there  ought  to  be  some  plan  made  to  catch  that  and  keep  and 
hold  it  over  until  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  experience  and  what  success  have  you  had 
with  municipal  markets  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Not  very  much.  We  tried  two  years  ago  in  New 
York  to- open  markets  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  The  situation 
is  very  difficult.  I  doubt  if  it  can  be  worked  out  in  that  way.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  stuff  hauled  into  the 
city,  so  it  has  to  come  in  by  freight  or  express  anyway. 

In  the  next  place  the  public  markets  in  a  city  so  vast  as  New  York 
would  necessitate  having  a  good  many  of  them,  and  in  the  next  place 
people  are  all  working  in  New  York  on  regular  hours;  they  have 
not  much  leisure,  and  the  difficulty  of  going  to  market  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  transportation,  the  congestion  on  the  street  cars  are  such 
that  a  woman  taking  a  basket  and  going  to  market  and  getting  the 
stuff  and  taking  it  home  is  very  serious. 

The  Chairman.  The  difficulty  of  small  quantities,  especially  under 
public  supervision,  would  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes.  And  then  another  thing  is  that  there  is  such 
a  vast  number  of  people  living  in  small  apartments,  having  no  cel- 
lars and  no  place  to  keep  much  food,  so  that  in  our  opinion  the  hope 
of  New  York  is  to  have  cooperation,  to  allow  cooperation  of  a  large 
chain  of  stores.  You  may  have  noticed  that  in  Philadelphia  only- 
two  weeks  ago  they  permitted  the  organization  there  for  putting  to- 
gether of  something  like  1,000  grocery  stores  in  Philadelphia  and 
that  end  of  Pennsylvania  and  south  Jersey,  and  they  are  to  be  for- 
mally organized  and  incorporated  as  a  sort  of  semipublic  institution. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  will  tend  to  minimize  waste  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  And  that  will  tend  to  minimize  waste.  But  they 
ought  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  States,  so  they  would  not 
use  the  power  of  such  a  large  organization  to  make  undue  profits. 
I  feel  that  in  a  city  like  New  York  if  you  could  have  a  system  by 
which  grocery  stores  were  licensed,  and  you  should  only  have  a 
grocery  store  about  every  so  often  over  the  city,  and  there  was  a  chain 
of  stores  under  intelligent  management,  that  the  waste  that  could  be 
saved  would  be  enormous. 

Now,  anybody  who  wants  to  start  a  grocery  store  and  who  has  got 
a  little  money  can  do  it,  even  though  they  know  nothing  about  it,  and 
the  result  is  failure  from  buying  unwisely  and  bad  selling,  and  all 
that. 
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Senator  Wadsworth.  Mr.  Perkins,  is  there  anything  that  can  be 
done  in  the  near  future  at  all  to  cure  the  situation  with  respect  to 
lack  of  terminal  facilities? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Of  course,  as  you  know,  Senator,  it  is  going  to  be 
a  long,  long  road ;  it  is  going  to  be  a  serious  matter. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  They  have  been  trying  that  in  New  York 
for  15  years. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes;  and  nothing  has  been  done. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Politics  has  been  injected  into  almost  all 
consideration  of  it. 

Senator  Kenton.  Mr.  Perkins,  you  said  you  sent  agents  into  diff- 
ehent  parts  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Just  what  did  they  report,  in  a  general  way,  an 
to  conditions  £ 

Mr.  Perkins.  They  reported  in  nearly  every  case  an  alarming 
drift  from  the  farm  to  the  city,  because  of  the  lure  of  the  city,  the 
tempetation  of  these  higher  wages  in  factories,  and  without  ex- 
ception there  were  five  or  six  men  who  said  the  farmers  complained 
of  their  inability  to  get  labor ;  that  their  sons  were  leaving  the  farms, 
that  they  would  rather  live  in  the  city  and  when  once  they  went  to 
the  city  they  could  not  get  them  back.  And  that  has  been  the  chief 
complaint,  especially  the  last  three  months  there  has  been  a  very 
rapidly  increasing  complaint. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
as  to  labor  is  an  important  factor? 

Mr.  Perkins.  No  ;  because  I  think  the  demand  for  labor  is  ab- 
normal at  the  present  time,  by  reason  of  high  prices  in  factories; 
take,  for  example,  the  steel  corporations. 

The  Chairman.  I  meant  over  a  series  of  years;  and  in  the  long 
run  that  characterizes  this  country  and  every  country  in  the  world.' 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  was  in  Pittsburgh  yesterday,  and,  to  just  give  you 
an  example,  I  went  out  to  one  of  the  steel  corporation  mills  there, 
where  we  are  about  to  erect  a  new  large  plate  mill,  to  look  the 
ground  over  and  to  talk  to  some  of  the  men  in  connection  with  an 
appropriation  of  the  finance  committee  just  made;  and  when  we 
were  going  through  a  new  mill  erected  on  the  next  piece  of  ground, 
a  rod  mill,  where  very  little  labor  was  used,  we  stopped  at  a  new 
machine  being  used,  where  a  man  was  just  simply  standing  and 
watching  the  hot  rod  as  it  went  through,  and  about  every  minute 
or  so  he  took  a  long  rod  with  a  sort  of  a  U-shaped  piece  at  the 
end  and  put  it  down  on  this  bar  as  it  went  through,  to  see  if  it 
was  coming  through  exactly  right,  and  then  looked  up  and  looked 
around  the  room.  He  was  well  dressed  and  looked  pretty  com- 
fortable and  well  fed,  and  I  said  to  the  superintendent,  "How 
much  dees  that  man  get  a  day  ?  "    He  said,  "  $15." 

Senator  Kenton.  How  are  we  going  to  stop  the  boys  from  leav- 
ing the  farm  and  going  into  this  kind  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  That  is  where  you  are. 

Senator  Kenton.  Your  suggestion  was  to  allow  them  to  enlist  on 
the  farm.  That  is  not  going  to  make  any  difference  with  that 
class  of  boys? 

Mr.  Perkins.  It  will  with  some  of  them.  There  is  a  large  per- 
centage of  young  men  who  have  been  brought  up  on  the  farm  and 
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who  like  the  farm  and  who,  I  think,  especially  if  they  were  ap- 
pealed to  that  it  was  their  patriotic  duty  to  stay  on  the  farm,  but 
if  you  get  the  double  attraction  of  so  much  higher  wages  in  the 
factory,  plus  the  fact  that  a  fellow  feels  it  his  duty  if  he  does  not 
go  to  the  factory  to  enlist  in  war,  and  I  do  not  know  where  you 
will  land  on  the  farms. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  farmer  feels  that  $10  or  $15  is  impossible. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  suppose  a  good  many  of  these  men  in  Pittsburgh 
are  enlisting.    They  said  there  were  58  the  day  before. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Did  this  man  have  special  skill? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes,  he  did  have  special  skill;  he  knew  quickly 
whether  it  was  being  done  right.  He  had  worked  up  through  the 
mill  until  he  knew  correctly  about  this  bar.  It  was  very  important 
work,  but  it  was  not  what  you  would  call  exactly  manual  labor; 
it  was  really  brain  work. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  For  instance,  you  could  not  hold  men 
on  the  farm  against  anvthing  like  such  wages  in  the  factory? 

Mr.  Perkins.  You  take  the  steel  corporation  and  most  of  the  steel 
business  we  have  raised  wages  five  times,  10  per  cent  each  tiine,  in 
the  lastyear  and  a  half. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  10  per  cent  on  the  wages? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Original  wages. 

Senator  Brady.  You  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  a 
great  number  of  employees  that  do  not  get  $15  a  day. 

Mr.  Perkins.  But  they  all  get  upward  of  $2.50  a  day.  You 
can  not  get  road  work  done  in  New  York — I  am  interested  in  a 
large  park  development  there — and  we  have  raised  the  wages  of 
our  common  labor  two  or  three  times,  and  are  now  paying  $2.50, 
and  can  not  get  the  labor;  that  is  just  work  on  roads  and  things 
of  that  sort. 

Senator  Brady.  All  classes  of  labor  cost  has  increased. 

Mr.  Perkins.  You  can  imagine  what  that  has  done  to  the  farmers. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  some  suggestion  about  drafting 
labor  from  the  farm  to  the  cities. 

Mr.  Perkins.  You  do  not  take  that  seriously.  No ;  we  have  inves- 
tigated that  quite  seriously  in  New  York,  and  the  board  of  regents 
have  passed  a  resolution  that  any  young  man  above  the  age  of  14 
years  who  wishes  to  leave  school,  who  wishes  to  go  to  the  farm,  can. 
We  have  had  a  meeting  in  New  York  of  a  number  of  large  employ- 
ers of  labor,  large  wholesale  stores,  and  so  on,  and  they  were  all 
very  generous  and  said  they  would  be  ready  to  make  almost  any 
adjustment  they  could  to  send  the  young  men  to  the  farms,  and 
we  put  the  question  up  to  the  farmers'  organization  and  they  said 
they  would  have  to  be  pretty  carefully  selected ;  that  if  a  man  had 
two  or  three  weeks'  vacation  he  would  hardly  get  the  blisters  off  his 
hands  until  his  vacation  would  be  over.  So  we  are  now  trying  to 
take  an  inventory  in  New  York  as  to  the  number  of  men  of  various 
occupations  who  were  raised  on  the  farm,  and  see  whether  there 
can  not  be  some  way  devised  to  get  those  men  segregated  from  the 
general  labor  of  the  city  and  spared  by  their  employers  to  go  to  the 
farms. 

Senator  Gronna.  Speaking  of  these  young  men  who  left  the  farm 
and  went  to  the  cities,  did  they  advance  any  reason  why  they  did 
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that,  except  that  they  were  getting  higher  wages  and  had  to  work 
less  hours? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Then  there  is  the  general  allurement  of  the  city — 
city  life — something  to  do  each  evening  and  the  entertainment  of  the 
city,  but  the  complaint  is  practically  laid  to  the  larger  wage;  they 
can  make  more  money. 

Do  you  gentlemen  think  it  is  at  all  possible  to  get  any  immediate 
action  on  this  question  of  assuring  the  farmer  that  his  labor  will  not 
only  not  be  drafted,  but  that  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  enlist  this 
season  ? 

Senator  Kenton.  This  bill  exempts  under  the  selective  plan  those 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  Chairman.  It  permits  the  President  to  exclude  them. 

Mr.  Perkins.  You  mean  this  draft  bill? 

Senator  Kenton.  Yes;  this  draft  bill. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Could  you  not  add  something  like  recognition,  or 
give  these  men  a  button  or  certificate  that  at  the  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernment they  were  staying  on  the  farm?  You  know  these  young 
fellows  are  pretty  patriotic,  and  they  do  not  like  the  finger  of  the 
slacker  being  pointed  in  their  direction,  and  all'  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  volunteer  bill  which  excuses  them  on 
the  ground  of  farm  laborers ;  but  under  the  draft  I  do  not  know  how 
it  would  be. 

Senator  Kenton.  In  this  bill,  Mr.  Perkins,  the  President,  as  I 
understand  the  bill,  can  draft  to  our  agricultural  service  anybody 
in  the  country. 

Senator  Gronna.  There  is  no  specific  language  directing  him  not 
to  draft  whoever  may  be  engaged  in  agriculture. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  think  under  this  bill  the  President  can  draft 
anybody  for  any  service;  if  he  is  raising  corn  he  can  draft  him  for 
raising  wheat. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  language  authorizing  him  to  omit 
farmers. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  They  can  be  excluded  from  any  draft 
or  drafted  and  required  to  continue  in  farm  work. 

Mr.  Perkins.  We  should  let  them  know  this  this  very  hour. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  I  think  the  farmers  now  have  an  idea 
that  there  is  an  absolute  exemption. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Oh,  no;  they  do  not;  they  are  very  much  concerned 
about  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  If  the  President  would  issue  a  statement  it 
would  clear  up  the  situation. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  think  that  it  would.  He  has  done  very  well 
already  in  writing  his  letter  urging  them  to  stay  on  the  farm,  and 
if  that  could  be  done  and  you  would  fix  a  minimum  price  or  empower 
some  one  of  the  commissions,  like  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  to 
declare  that,  I  believe  you  would  stimulate  planting  in  the  next  week 
and  the  purchase  of  seeds  in  a  way  that  nothing  else  would. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  would  give  that  to  a  commission,  would 
vou  not  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  presume  so. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  your  idea  would  be  that  it  applied  to  four 
staples? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  Including  oats? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  think  that  is  a  good  substitution,  oats  for  wheat, 
as  the  season  is  late,  but  beans,  as  you  know,  is  not  only  a  very  neces- 
sary think  for  us,  but  it  is  one  of  the  best  things  to  send  abroad. 

Senator  Gronna.  There  is  also  plenty  of  time  to  plant  barley. 

Senator  Kenyon.  As  to  corn,  a  large  percentage  of  that  goes  into 
cattle  and  hogs. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes;  but  you  need  cattle  and  hogs  just  as  much  as 
you  do  anything  else. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Would  you  in  the  meantime  have  a  guarantee 
as  to  cattle  and  hogs? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  think  you  might  later  on.  What  I  am  interested 
in  is  what  might  be  done  to-day.  If  we  do  not  get  this  planting 
attended  to  we  will  not  get  anywhere. 

Senator  Page.  How  late  may  we  plant  beans  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  We  can  plant  beans  for  another  month. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  It  depends  on  entirely  where  they  are 
planted. 

Senator  Wadswor,th.  Up  to  June  10  to  15  in  New  York,  which  is 
the  second  largest  bean-planting  State. 

Senator  Brady.  Take  North  Dakota,  and  I  presume  you  can  plant 
beans  there  for  40  days  yet. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  think  the  middle  of  June  would  be  as  late  as 
j^ou  would  want  to  plant  them. 

Senator  Smith  ox  Georgia.  You  could  plant  potatoes  as  late  as  the 
1st  of  July. 

Mr.  Perkins.  If  in  the  next  three  or  four  days  the  President 
would  make  some  statement  as  to  farm  labor  and  you  could  get  some 
announcement  even  about  beans  and  potatoes,  it  would  be  of  im- 
mense value.  I  think  you  would  need  more  than  one  crop,  for  if 
you  named  only  one  thing,  they  would  all  turn  in  and  that  one  thing 
would  be  overplanted;  but  if  you  could  make  it  on  corn,  potatoes, 
beans,  and  perhaps  oats,  it  would  be  better. 

Senator  ±\\ge.  Could  we  raise  too  many  beans  if  we  should  try  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  No,  sir.  You  can  not  raise  too  much  of  anything 
this  year.  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  a  very  serious  situation 
next  fall. 

Senator  Brady.  And  you  think  there  is  going  to  be  a  world's 
shortage? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  any  consideration  to  the  world's 
supply  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  We  can  not  get  anything  at  all  out  of-  Germany, 
France,  and  England,  and  undoubtedly  in  Germany  the  pinch  is 
coming  from  that  large  body  of  people  who  are  not  in  the  army,  who 
are  not  in  the  Government  service,  who  are  not  in  the  city ;  they  are 
in  the  country,  and  they  are  kept  back  by  the  army,  and  they  are  suf- 
fering very  keenly.  When  the  war  is  over  it  is  going  to  take  a  long 
while  to  replace  the  stocks. 

With  all  the  foodstuffs  we  have  sent  out  of  this  countrv  we  have 
only  now  begun  to  feel  the  shortage,  because  we  have  stripped  our 
country  of  our  cattle  and  all  of  our  surplus  grains.  It  will  take  us 
that  long  to  catch  up,  and  that  is  where  the  pinch  is  going  to  come. 
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So,  if  we  do  not  have  trouble  next  fall  with  our  food  supply  I  will  be 
very  much  surprised. 

Senator  Page.  What  would  you  think  of  increasing  the  minimum 
on  beans,  inasmuch  as  that  is  the  one  particular  crop  that  we  can  put 
in  for  a  month  and  a  half  yet,  or  two  months,  and  make  that  higher 
than  you  have  suggested  ? 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Page,  what  I  am  going  to  say  is  that  we 
had  a  representative  here  representing  the  bean  people  the  other  day, 
and  I  think  he  suggested  $4  or  $5  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Pernins.  That  was  the  other  day. 

Gentlemen,  when  we  were  having  our  riots  and  trouble  in  New 
York  our  committee  took  up  three  or  four  things,  and  before  we 
advertised  their  use  we  went  in  and  bought  a  large  quantity  of 
them.  Rice  was  one  article.  We  bought  quite  a  supply  of  rice  at 
that  time.  Less  than  two  months  ago,  at  4  cents  a  pound,  and  to-day 
that  rice  is  selling  in  New  York  at  7J  cents  and  probably  to-day  at  8 
cents  a  pound,  and  when  we  bought  it  at  4  cents  a  pound,  California, 
Texas,  and  Louisiana  people  begged  us  to  buy  that  rice  at. 4  cents;  it 
was  a  glut  on  the  market  all  over  this  country. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Are  speculators  buying  that  rice,  too? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Speculators  have  bought  a  good  deal.  In  my  judg- 
ment a  good  many  of  the  large  holders  of  rice  have  pooled  their 
interests,  although  I  have  no  proof  of  that.  But  there  have  been 
great  quantities  bought  for  export;  and  then  the  consumption  as  a 
substitute  for  potatoes  has  been  very,  very  large. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  have  not  discussed  any  method  of  getting 
after  the  speculator. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  think  there  is  only  one  way  to  curb  the  speculator, 
and  that  is  to  permit  cooperation  of  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  so 
that  they  can  buy  in  large  quantities  and  largely  eliminate  that 
speculation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  they  ought  to  be  licensed? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Absolutely.  I  think  they  should  be  licensed  by  State 
governments,  and  when  itis  interstate  they  should  be  licensed  by  a 
Federal  department.  Without  any  question  I  think  that  is  the  true 
way  to  get  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  1  understand  you  to  say  you  do  not  recommend 
maximum  prices  right  now? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Not  now.  I  think  we  should  get  some  food  raised 
before  we  take  up  the  matter  of  maximum  prices. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  deposits 
of  savings  banks  on  the  lower  east  side  have  decreased  as  the  result 
of  the  high  cost  of  living  and  the  decrease  in  quantity,  too  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  No ;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  That  would  be  a  fairly  accurate  barometer. 

The  Chairman.  That  did  occur  in  Philadelphia.  That  was  one  of 
the  leading  causes  of  riots  there,  according  to  those  who  investigated 
and  reported  on  it. 

Mr.  Perkins.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  work  that  can  be  done  a 
little  later  in  the  way  of  conservation,  and  especially  in  the  husbandry 
of  cattle  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  the  present  thing  to  do  is  to 
assure  the  farmer  he  will  not  lose  his  labor  and  that  he  will  have  a 
minimum  price  for  certain  articles;  and  I  wish  there  was  some  way 
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to  do  that  before  Monday  morning.     I  think  that  is  very,  very  im- 
portant. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  think  that  is  very  important.  I  want  to  say 
in  this  connection  we  received  a  good  many  letters  from  farmers, 
and  they  express  the  fear  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  get  help  to 
garner  their  crops.  Of  course,  that  indicates  if  they  had  the  assur- 
ance they  could  get  labor  they  would  put  in  all  they  possibly  could 
without  the  Government  guaranteeing  anything. 

Mr.  Perkins.  The  labor  question  is  undoubtedly  the  principal  one* 
and  when  the  farmers  are  in  the  situation  they  are  now,  and  then 
are  faced  with  taking  a  million  men  out  of  their  industry,  they  know 
just  about  where  they  are  going  to  be  next  August  and  September. 
And  not  only  that,  those  million  men  are  not  going  to  be  simply 
taken,  but  they  are  going  to  be  in  camps  where  they  will  not  produce 
anything  but  will  be  consuming ;  and  you  know  what  happens  when 
the  Eepublican  vote  goes  to  the  Democratic  Party — it  counts  double. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Instead  of  conserving  the  little  things 
around  the  home,  there  must  be  gathered  together  supplies  to  be 
furnished  the  men  in  these  big  camps  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Exactly. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  It  is  almost  an  additional  tax — at  least 
one-half  of  their  cost  of  living  will  be  an  additional  tax  upon  that 
supply  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  It  will;  and  these  mefi  have  to  be  well  fed. 

Senator  Page.  What  price,  would  you  think,  should  be  fixed  for 
beans  as  a  minimum  ? 

Mr/ Perkins  $6. 

Senator  Page.  What  would  you  say  as  to  making  that  $7,  because 
that  is  perhaps  the  only  thing  that  we  can  stimulate  the  production 
of  to  any  considerable  extent.  Why  not  make  that  a  larger  minimum 
price  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Personally  I  do  not  think  that  it  makes  much  dif- 
ference. I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  see  the  Government  pay  as 
much  as  $1.10  or  $1.20  for  potatoes,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  get  this 
food,  whatever  it  costs.  There  is  not  much  risk;  but  if  there  was, 
there  is  nothing  that  is  so  important. 

Senator  Page.  We  could  stimulate  the  production  of  beans  im- 
mensely if  we  should  notify  the  farmers  to-day  that  they  could 
certainly  depend  upon  $7  a  bushel  for  their  beans. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  You  can  pass  it,  but  it  will  take  some 
little  time. 

Mr.  Perkins.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  You  could  not  pass  it  in  a  couple  of 
days. 

Mr.  Perkins.  You  passed  the  Jamison  bill  pretty  quickly  over 
here.  That  was  not  of  anything  like  the  importance  of  the  necessity 
of  this,  gentlemen.  If  you  do  not  get  this  food  in  the  ground,  we 
are  not  only  going  to  have  trouble  at  home,  but  we  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  do  what  the  allies  need.  I  think  if  you  would  talk  to  these 
allies  they  will  tell  you  so. 

Senator  Kenyon.  If  the  Senate  understood  the  importance  of  it, 
we  certainlv  could  get  it  through  quickly. 

Senator  Norris.  We  could,  if  the  President  wanted  it. 
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The  Chairman.  If  the  President  will  tell  Congress  to  pass  it,  they 
will  pass  it  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Perkins.  All  right;  Mr.  Houston  wants  this  done,  and  I 
think  he  could  get  the  President  to  send  in  a  message. 

Senator  Page.  Is  beans  in  the  South  as  universally  a  product  as  it 
is  in  the  frorth  ? 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  They  do  not  raise  the  same  kind  of 
beans.  They  raise  a  small  pea,  a  spotted  pea,  that  can  be  planted  up 
to  the  1st  of  July,  but  which  I  do  not  think  is  as  tasteful  as  the  east- 
ern bean,  but  which  is  very  nutritious,  and  they  can  raise  it  in.  great 
quantities. 

Senator  Page.  Is  that  bean  a  crop  that  can  be  raised  universally 
throughout  this  country? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Pretty  nearly  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and 
well  North.  They  can  raise  it  in  a  larger  area  than  any  other  crop, 
so  far  as  I  know.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  your  suggestion 
is  a  wise  one.     Let  us  get  them  planted  and  get  them  out. 

Senator  Page.  Let  us  stimulate  that  which  we  can  stimulate. 
There  is  not  much  use  talking  about  wheat.  If  we  want  to  provide 
something  for  the  war,  let  us  talk  about  beans,  because  we  will  not 
get  legislation  so  as  to  do  much  good  as  to  the  other  crops. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  rescue  all  out  of  this  war  situation 
that  is  good  and  make  it  permanent.  Perhaps  that  will  redeem  the 
war  itself. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes;  but,  of  course,  you  have  to  save  the  waste  in 
the  cities,  and  I  see  no  way  to  do  that  except  to  go  into  the  coopera- 
tive movement  on  a  pretty  large  scale  and  limit  undue  competition 
and  speculation  as  much  as  possible  through  the  cooperation  of 
Federal  and  State  agencies. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  that  would  solve  a 
good  many  vexed  problems. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Very  many. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  if  we  put  a  minimum  price 
on  four  things  that  it  would  not  be  very  long  until  we  would  have 
to  put  it  on  all  things? 

Mr.  Perkins.  We  are  talking  about  the  great  articles  of  food. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  and  you  are  taking  the  larger  vision ; 
but  I  am  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate.  When  their  constituents  get  on  their  backs  and  say, 
"  You  are  guaranteeing  those  people  over  there  minimum  prices, 
and  we  want  them,  too." 

Mr.  Perkins.  Of  course  these  articles  we  are  suggesting  are  raised 
pretty  nearly  everywhere. 

The  Chairman.  Take  rice  and  it  is  not  produced  in  enough  States 
to  start  a  propaganda;  but  anything  that  is  produced  generally  the 
politicians  will  have  to  insist  on  minimum  prices,  and  it  will  come  to 
staple  cotton  as  well  as  cotton  seed. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  What  we  could  rush  now  by  a  minimum 
price  is  so  small  in  proportion  to  the  food  situation  of  the  country 
that  a  great  deal  more  is  going  to  be  accomplished  by  organizations 
like  those  having  to  do  with  distribution  and  instruction  as  to  proper 
use  of  foods  than  this  minimum  price. 
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Mr.  Perkins.  Senator,  excuse  me,  but  I  think  if  you  do  not  produce 
corn,  potatoes,  beans,  and  things  of  that  sort  in  the  largest  possible 
quantities  we  will  have  not  much  to  distribute. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  It  is  too  late  to  put  a  minimum  price 
on  corn,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  How  long  could  we  continue  to  plant 
corn? 

Senator  Kenton.  We  plant  corn  in  our  State  until  the  1st  of  June. 

Senator  Brady.  We  do  not  commence  to  plant  very  extensively 
until  May.  ' 

Senator  Kenton.  No. 

Mr.  Perkins.  This  is  just  the  hour  to  do  it.  We  have  canvassed 
this  thing  in  a  number  of  States,  and  the  universal  request  of  the 
farmer  is  for  labor  and  for  some  protection  because  of  the  very  large 
investment  that  they  have  to  put  into  the  ground  this  year. 

Senator  Page.  The  suggestion  of  Senator  Smith  is  good,  but  we 
do  not  wish  to  leave  the  other  in  doubt. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  way. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  What  I  meant  was  that  it  is  so  late 
in  the  season  to  affect  the  crop  by  minimum  prices  and  foodstuffs  that 
I  doubt  if  we  will  accomplish  a  great  deal  by  it  this  year. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  believe  you  will. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  And  you  have  got  to  rely  a  great  deal 
more  on  the  instruction  and  help  you  give  in  the  great  centers  in  dis- 
tribution and  in  economy  of  use.  I  believe  that  25  per  cent  can  be 
saved  in  sound  economy  of  use. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Amen;  I  do,  too.  But  suppose  you  save  25  per  cent. 
We  have  gone  on  now  with  this  war  nearly  three  years,  and  when  the 
war  started  we  had  the  largest  crops  we  had  ever  known.  Our  bins 
were  full  of  everything,  the  country  was  full  of  cattle,  horses,  mules, 
sheep,  chickens,  and  pigs,  and  we  had  a  glut  of  wheat  and  corn  and 
everything.  We  could  not  have  been  better  prepared  to  meet  that 
emergency. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  I  do  not  mean  to  criticize  the  import- 
ance of  increased  production. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Europe  has  practiced  the  strictest  economy,  and  they 
are  pretty  nearly  out  of  food. 

Senator  Page.  We  can  be  of  more  service  in  producing  foods  for 
the  allies  than  men  for  the  army. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Exactly.  There  is  just  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  is 
to  get  every  seed  we  can  get  into  the  ground  the  next  two  weeks.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  getting  away  from  that.  We  have  got  to 
have  the  economy  also  in  the  most  rigorous  fashion. 

Senator  Bradt.  In  that  connection,  we  should  take  immediate  ac- 
tion in  relation  to  speculation  in  products. 

Mr.  Perkins.  And  the  more  drastic,  the  better. 

Senator  Bradt.  If  the  farmer  feels  he  is  raising  this  crop  and  some 
middleman  is  going  to  make  more  out  of  it  than  he  does,  he  is  not 
going  to  be  encouraged. 

Mr.  Perkins.  That  you  can  do  in  a  week  or  two  weeks  or  a  month 
from  now,  but  you  have  not  any  time  to  tell  the  farmer  he  can  have 
his  labor  and  that  he  can  at  least  rely  on  a  certain  minimum  price. 
It  is  a  very  serious  thing.  The  farmers  have  to  put  pretty  nearly 
twice  as  much  into  their  crops  and  take  the  risk  of  bad  weather.  • 
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How  late  is  the  Irish  potato  planted  in  New  York  ? 

Senator  Page.  June. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Up  into  June.    Hardly  any  are  planted  now. 

Senator  Brady.  You  can  plant  late  potatoes  until  July. 

Mr.  Perkins.  They  do  not  begin  to  plant  until  the  middle  of  May 
or  1st  of  June.  * 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Then  we  can  reach  corn,  beans,  pota- 
toes, and  oats. 

Senator  Brady.  If  you  are  going  to  get  immediate  and  effective 
action  before  Congress,  you  will  have  to  name  products  that  will  be 
well  distributed  throughout  the  different  States.  It  will  not  do  to 
help  the  principal  producers  in  a  few  States  on  crops  that  are  not 
produced  in  many.  If  vou  can  name  different  products,  some  of 
which  are  produced  in  the  different  States,  it  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Potatoes  and  beans  are  produced  every  place. 

Senator  Brady.  I  think  you  can  put  peas  in  there. 

Senator  Walsh.  If  the  witness  will  excuse  me,  I  would  like  to 
speak  to  the  committee  a  few  minutes  about  a  matter  of  particular 
urgency. 

The  Chairman.   Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  In  the  letter  sent  to  you  a  week  or  10  days  ago  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  no 
inconsiderable  amount  of  the  winter  wheat  sowed  last  fall  had  been 
winter  killed,  and  it  would  be  desirable  to  sow  those  areas,  if  possible, 
to  spring  wheat.  I  had  a  telegram  about  a  week  ago  from  ex-Con- 
gressman Stout,  of  my  State,  who  has  represented  our  State  for  four 
years.  He  lives  at  Lewistown,  which  is  the  county  seat  of  Fergus 
County,  which  is  the  center  of  the  winter-wheat  section  of  our  State. 
He  wires  me  that  they  have  suffered  particularly  in  that  section  and 
said  that  it  would  be  possible  to  put  under  cultivation  at  least  300,000 
acres  in  the  Judith  Basin  during  the  present  year  that  would  go  un- 
seeded if  some  help  was  not  accorded  them  in  that  direction.  I 
immediately  took  the  matter  up  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  he  referred  the  matter  to  the  Farm  Loan  Board.  The  Farm 
Loan  Board  made  some  inquiry  about  the  matter  of  the  president  of 
the  Spokane  bank  and  the  president  of  the  St.  Paul  bank,  and  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  was  emphasized  by  the  reports  obtained 
from  both  of  those  gentlemen.  They  found  themselves,  however, 
unable  to  meet  the  situation  under  the  act,  the  administration  or 
which  they  are  intrusted  with.  We  then  took  it  up  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  and  further  investigation  by  them  disclosed  the  fact 
that  it  was  impossible  to  do  anything  there.  The  Secretary  in  his 
letter  said  that  he  ought  to  be  authorized  to  supply  seed  in  certain 
restricted  localities. 

After  considering  the  matter  of  all  these  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, it  has  been  concluded  that  the  only  solution  of  the  matter  is  to 
make  an  appropriation  for  that  particular  purpose.  The  Secretary 
said  he  would  be  glad  to  come  before  you  and  present  the  necessities 
of  the  case  to  you.  I  have  prepared  a  brief  bill,  providing  for  an 
appropriation  of  $5,000,000  to  be  loaned  out  under  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  Farm  Loan  Board  on  such  security  as  they  may 
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require  at  6  per  cent  per  annum,  and  I  should  like  very  much  to  have 
it  considered. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Do  you  limit  it  to  wheat,  or  is  it  for 
seeds  generally? 

Senator  Walsh.  For  seeds  generally.  And  they  thought  it  not 
advisable  to  reseed  winted-tilled  areas;  but,  at  any  r^te,  I  made  it 
broad,  because  we  are  particularly  needful  in  the  matter  of  seed 

Sotatoes.  Of  course,  we  raise  a  very  high  grade  of  white  potatoes  in 
[ontana.  The  Northern  Pacific  supplies  its  dining  cars  with  the 
celebrated  big  baking  potato  from  Montana.  But,  of  course:  we  pro- 
vide seed  ordinarily  for  the  ordinary  necessities,  and  the  production 
ought  to  be  increased  enormously  this  year,  and  could  be  without  any 
difficulty  at  all  if  the  additional  seed  was  provided.  The  farmers  of 
the  State  had  prospered  exceptionally  well  for  the  past  three  years, 
and  those  who  had  already  well  established  themselves  need  no  aid 
and  are  not  asking  for  any,  but  immigration  has  been  great  within 
the  last  year  or  two,  and  many  of  the  newcomers  have  taken  up  home- 
steads upon  which  they  have  not  as  yet  made  proofs,  and  they  put 
their  all  into  seeding  their  homesteads  last  fall,  and  their  credit  was 
exhausted  in  that  way.  So  that  it  seems  to  me  that  seed  must  be  pro- 
vided if  the  situation  is  taken  care  of  at  all  thoroughly. 

Senator  Page.  Just  alone  for  the  purpose  of  seed  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  Seed  alone.  And  I  might  say  that  in  our  State, 
and  I  think  in  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  as  well,  there  is  a  seed 
lien  law,  so  that  anyone  furnishing  money  for  the  purchase  of  seed 
acquires  a  lien  on  the  crop,  and  I  would  not  think  there  would  be  any 
substantial  risk  in  making  the  loan. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Senator,  have  you  considered  whether 
it  would  be  wise  to  have  that  appropriation  originate  in  the  House  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  Well,  no ;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  I  do  not  myself  consider  that  there  is 
any  constitutional  limitation  requiring  appropriations  to  originate 
in  the  House,  but  they  claim  the  privilege  of  originating  them.  I 
believe  this  committee  would  be  willing  to  vote  that  $5,000,000  at 
once  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  perhaps  under  even  more 
liberal  terms  than  you  have  indicated. 

Senator  Walsh.  Under  my  bill  that  is  to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  Farm  Loan  Board,  and  I  did  that  because  my  secre- 
tary, when  I  spoke  to  him,  turned  the  matter  over  to  the  Farm  Loan 
Board,  and  they  have  the  machinery  at  work  now.  I  might  say  that 
the  president  of  the  Farm  Loan  Boad  sent  a  representative  imme- 
diately to  investigate  the  matter,  and  a  public  meeting  was  held  there 
day  before  yesterday  for  the  consideration  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  really,  Senator  Walsh,  a  shortage  of  money 
rather  than  a  shortage  of  seed,  in  the  first  instance,  is  it  not^— or  a 
shortage  of  credit  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes;  it  is,  Senator.  I  think  the  seed  wheat  can 
be  secured  in  Montana.    And  of  course  it  is  a  shortage  of  credit,  too. 

Senator  Norms.  There  are  vast  quantities  in  the  winter-wheat  belt, 
and  the  land  is  in  good  shape  to  put  into  potatoes  right  now.  But  I 
do  not  know  really  where  to  get  the  seed.  There  are  thousands  of  acres 
in  my  State. 

Senator  Walsh.  Of  course  we  raise  large  quantities  of  potatoes  for 
seed  in  Montana. 
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Senator  Brady.  I  have  an  idea,  Senator  Walsh,  you  would  expedite 
matters  by  having  the  bill  originate  in  the  House. 

Senator  Page.  Let  us  have  it  originate  in  both  Houses,  Senator. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  a  good  suggestion. 

Senator  Brady.  Let  me  suggest  also,  Senator  Walsh,  that  if  this 
appropriation  is  going  to  be  made  at  all,  I  am  quite  sure  that  $5,000,000 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  get  a  supply  of  seed  for  the  United  States 
that  would  be  needed  at  this  time. 

Senator  Walsh.  Of  course,  as  far  as  the  wheat  situation  is  con- 
cerned, it  will  probably  be  agreed  that  it  is  too  late  to  do  anything 
except  for  the  northern  tier  of  States — Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
Montana,  and  Washington. 

Senator  Brady.  There  seems  to  be  at  least  a  million  acres  there  that 
are  frozen  out.  , 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  But  a  large  part  of  those  people  are 
supplied  already.  It  is  only  a  limited  number  of  them  that  are  obliged 
to  have  help. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  true ;  a  great  number  of  those  are  amply 
able  to  finance  the  operations  themselves. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  I  believe  that  $5,000,000  handled  in 
that  way,  loaned  where  it  is  needed,  will  give  a  great  deal  of  help. 

The  Chairman.  My  own  opinion  is  that  if  you  ever  start  it  you  can 
never  stop,  in  time  of  peace  or  any  other  time. 

Senator  Page.  You  would  not  need  that  loan  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Perkins.  May  I  interrupt  to  say  that  we  have  canvassed  that 
a  great  deal  in  both  of  our  committees,  and  we  have  always  come 
back  to  the  proposition  that  if  you  guarantee  the  farmer  that  he  is 
going  to  have  some  labor  and  a  minimum  price  he  will  go  out  and 
find  this  labor  and  the  seed,  and  that  is  the  quickest  and  the  shortest 
cut  to  solving  all  these  questions  ?  Senator,  if  you  gave  him  the  seed 
and  he  did  not  know  whether  he  was  going  to  have  some  labor  to 
work  with  during  the  season,  and  did  not  know  but  what  there  was 
going  to  be  a  smash  in  the  market  before  the  end  of  the  season,  he 
would  be  pretty  bad 'off. 

Senator  Walsh.  Of  course,  you  understand,  Mr.  Perkins,  that  most 
of  these  people  who  will  need  this  financial  help  are  homesteaders, 
and  they  expect  to  do  most  of  their  work  themselves? 

Senator  Kenton.  Mr.  Perkins,  if  we  do  not  do  something  about 
this  and  rise  to  this  occasion,  which  it  seems  to  me  is  very  serious,  I 
think  we  ought  to  stop  talking  about  fixing  a  maximum  price.  I 
think  that  is  disturbing 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes ;  that  would  be  very  disturbing. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  if  we  do  not  do  something  to  stimulate  food 
production  and  things  go  on  as  they  are,  what  is  going  to  be  the 
result  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  We  are  going  to  have  internal  disturbances  of  a 
very  serious  character. 

Senator  Kenton.  Biots? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes,  sir;  our  people  are  entirely  unprepared  for 
self-denial  and  distress. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  is  going  to  happen  to  the  people  who  pay 
the  prices — people  earning  $3  or  $4  a  day  and  paying  these  enormous 
prices? 
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Mr  Perkins.  They  are  not  getting  anywhere.  Take  our  employ- 
ees in  Pittsburgh — employees  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  We  have 
increased  their  wages  five  times — 10  per  cent  each  time — and  they  are 
just  about  breaking  even. 

Senator  Brady.  And  there  are  many,  many  places  where  the  wages 
have  not  been  increased  at  all. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Certainly. 

Senator  Brady.  And  those  people  must- have  some  relief. 

Mr.  Perkins.  The  clerks  and  the  teachers  and  all  that  vast  army 
of  people  in  this  country,  Government  employees,  who  are  standing 
just  about  where  they  did,  with  perhaps  a  small  increase,  are  being 
seriously  pinched,  and  there  is  going  to  be  a  break  after  a  while. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  I  have  a  great  many  complaints  about  the  coal 
situation. 

Mr.  Perkins.  The  coal  situation  is  so  bad  in  New  York  that  we 
have  a  committee  theire  in  New  York,  of  which  I  am  a  member.  The 
miners'  secretary  telephoned  me  in  Pittsburgh  yesterday  and  said 
this  thing  had  suddenly  broken  out  again,  and  he  has  called  a  large 
meeting  for  next  Monday  to  take  it  up. 

Senator  Page.  How  do  you  expect  to  work  out  the  problem  of 
help?  What  is  your  suggestion  about  that — about  help  for  the 
farmers? 

/  Mr.  Perkins.  Well,  I  think  that  if  the  farmer  is  guaranteed  the 
help  won't  leave,  there  can  be  a  great  deal  done  to  help  him  from 
near-by  towns,  and  there  will  be  help  during  vacation  periods,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  of  a  temporary  nature.  There  is  a  lot  that  can 
be  done.  But  what  he  wants  is  to  know  that  the  men  who  know  how 
to  farm,  who  have  been  on  farms  and  can  do  it,  will  not  be  disturbed ; 
to  feel  that  nobody  is  going  to  take  them  away.  If  they  are  taken 
away,  in  addition  to  those  that  have  already  been  taken  away,  his 
foundation  is  all  shattered. 

Senator  Page.  Would  it  not  be  dangerous  for  us  to  offer  exemption 
from  military  service  by  saying  that  any  man  who  knew  how  to  work 
on  a  farm  should  be  excluded  1 

Mr.  Perkins.  What  else  can  you  do?    It  may  be  dangerous. 

Senator  Page.  You  would  permit  an  army  of  slackers  to  rush  into 
agriculture. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  think  that  that  will  show  up  in  a  short  time.  But 
if  they  will  rush  into  agriculture  they  had  better  do  it.  There  is 
nothing  at  all,  in  my  judgment,  that  compares  in  importance  to  this 
problem.  It  may  bring  them  onto  the  farms;  and  if  it  will,  let  us 
bring  them. 

Senator  Brady.  I  believe  that  the  passage  of  the  bill  suggested  by 
Senator  Walsh,  coupled  with  the  bill  covering  the  suggestions  made 
by  Mr.  Perkins,  worked  into  law  within  the  next  48  hours  would 
give  us  an  increased  production  in  this  country  of  $200,000,000  worth 
of  products. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Almost  any  figure  you  will  put  on  it  will  be  right. 
Then  you  will  have  time  to  take  up  the  other  questions — the  questions 
of  conservation  and  distribution.  That  will  come  in  due  order,  but 
it  won't  come  at  all  if  you  do  not  get  the  stuff  in  the  ground. 

Senator  Warren.  Perhaps  I  might  say  here  what  I  intended  to 
say  when  we  were  talking  on  the  subject  of  minimum  price.    I  think 
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the  potato  price  should  be  kept  a  little  above  a  dollar.  It  is  a  per- 
ishable crop  and  only  lasts  through  one  season;  not  only  that,  but  it 
is  one  of  the  staples  of  life,  and  I  think  a  dollar  is  too  low. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  make  it  a -dollar  and  a 
quarter.  I  really  do  not  think  it  makes  much  difference  how  much 
money  we  risk ;  we  have  got  to  have  it. 

Senator  Warren.  If  you  make  a  minimum  price  at  all,  I  think  it 
has  got  to  be  sufficient  to  encourage  production. 

Senator  Kenton.  Mr.  Perkins,  if  this  is  not  done  within  the  next 
week  or  10  days,  it  will  be  pretty  nearly  useless? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Absolutely,  sir ;  in  fact,  it  ought  to  be  done  by  Mon- 
day or  Tuesday. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  way  to  get  it  done  is  by  a  short  message 
f  roih  the  President  as  to  the  need  of  this  matter.  It  would  do  it  at 
once.  Can  not  that  be  brought  about?  Have  you  presented  the 
matter  to  the  President? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  have  not,  but  the  Secretary  did  nearly  a  week  ago, 
and  he  has  more  or  less  corroborated  that  message  he  sent  in.  He 
is  entirely  for  it.  Then  he  suggested  that  this  was  the  committee  to 
bring  it  before.  Now,  if  there  is  anything  more  you  gentlemen  can 
suggest  that  I  can  do 

Senator  Brady.  What  I  would  like  would  be  to  see  your  sugges- 
tions formed  into  a  bill  in  connection  with  this  one  we  are  liable  to 
pass  to-day  appropriating  the  $5,000,000.  If  they  were  carried 
together,  your  measure  would  go  through.    That  measure  will  pass. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  that  I  have  asked  the  department  to 
have  the  solicitor  prepare  bills  providing  for  these  various  appro- 
priations, and  I  also  suggested  that  he  prepare  the  minimum-price 
bill,  but  not  to  include  it  in  the  appropriation  bill,  because  the  ap- 
propiration  bills  relate  to  surveys  of  food,  providing  the  Buerau  of 
Markets  with  power  to  collect  and  distribute  information,  etc.  I 
apprehend  that  a  minimum-price  bill  would  meet  considerable  resist- 
ance in  the  Senate  and  House,  and  did  not  want  to  tie  it  on  to  the 
other  matters,  which  are  also  emergency  matters. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  would  not  meet  with  much  objection  if  the 
President  would  ask  for  it  as  an  emergency  measure. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  Senator;  and  yet  I  rather  hate  to 
court  the  yoke. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  might  as  well ;  that  is  the  only  way  to  get 
anything  done. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  believe  there  is  nothing  more  important. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  when  you  couple  this  with  the  draft  bill 
you  will  have  irritation  and  cause  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  That  to  a  great  extent  is  one  of  the  bitter  bless- 
ings of  war,  and  we  will  have  a  great  many  of  them.  They  ought 
to  have  been  considered  and  discounted  before  we  went  into  the  war, 
but  they  were  not.  Now  that  we  have  to  drain  the  poison  chalice, 
I  think  we  must  comfort  ourselves  by  saying  we  are  fighting  for 
international  democracy. 

Senator  Brady.  I  want  international  democracy,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  want  bread. 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  favor  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Perkins 
with  reference  to  this  minimum  price? 
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The  Chairman.  Senator,  my  mind  is  open  upon  that.  I  have  con- 
sidered it  a  great  deal  and  I  have  not  yet  reached  a  conclusion.  I 
do  not  think  there  will  ever  be  an  end  to  it.  Whenever  you  fix  a 
minimum  price  on  farm  products  it  inevitably  involves  the  price  of 
farm  land,  farm  machinery,  and  farm  labor.  There  is  no  end  to  it 
at  all.    I  am  not  certain  that  we  ought  to  commit  ourselves  to  it. 

Senator  Brady.  Allow  me  to  say  that  if  tfxe  chairman  is  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  it 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  you  are  mistaken  about  that ;  I  am  not  unal- 
terably opposed  to  it.  Now,  if  I  conclude  not  to  favor  it  I  shall 
throw  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  passage.  The  subcommittee  will 
report  the  bill  to  the  Senate  with  or  without  recommendation,  as  it 
sees  fit. 

Senator  Brady.  The  point  I  was  desiring  to  make,  Senator,  is  that 
without  you  are  heartily  in  favor  of  it  we  can  not  pass  it  at  this  time. 
We  may  as  well  understand  that. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  I  don't  think  so.  I  will  commit  it  to  its 
friends  if  I  decide  not  to  do  it.  I  realize  I  may  be  entirety  wrong  if  I 
reach  that  conclusion ;  and  I  hate  to  set  my  opinion  against  that  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Mr.  Perkins  and  others. 

Senator  Brady.  I  am  in  favor  of  making  a  minimum  price  on  these 
products,  and  then  as  soon  as  we  get  this  legislation  through  I  am 
just  as  strongly  in  favor  of  making  a  maximum  price  and  cutting 
out  the  profits  of  the  speculator.  But  this  is  the  only  one  we  can  take 
action  on  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  further  suggestions,  Mr.  Perkins? 

Mr.  Perkins.  No,  except  to  repeat  for  the  hundredth  time  the  sug- 
gestion that  unless  something  is  done  forthwith  there  is  no  use  fol- 
lowing it  up  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Tht  is  perfectly  true.    A  month  now  is  a  year. 

Mr.  Perkins.  The  next  week  is  everything.  The  farmers  ought 
to  be  assured  on  Monday,  if  possible,  whether  anything  of  this  sort 
is  going  to  be  done.    I  hope  you  will  see  it  that  way. 

STATEMENT  OF  G.  L.  HABLAK,  FABMEB,  ATLANTIC,  CASS  COUNTY, 

IOWA. 
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Senator  Kenton.  Mr.  Harlan,  are  you  a  practical  farmer? 

Mr.  Harlan.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  last  15  years.  I  have  been  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  here  for  a  number  of  months. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  you  are  still  carrying  on  your  farming  in 
Iowa  ? 

Mr.  Harlan.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  in  considerable  sympathy  with  the 
chairman  here  as  to  this  minimum  price,  to  this  extent,  that  a  mini- 
mum price  that  is  fixed  now  is  going  to  be  insisted  upon  by  the 
farmers  in  the  future  as  a  reasonable  price  for  their  products,  and 
that  in  order  to  get  that  reasonable  price  they  are  going  to  hold  their 
production  down  until  they  get  it. 

Senator  Brady.  Don't  you  feel  they  would  realize  this  was  a  war 
measure  ? 

Mr.  Harlan.  But  I  don't  think  you  can  rely  upon  that  feeling. 
I  have  made  some  study  of  the  situation  in  Europe  with  regard  to 
the  farmers,  and  the  farmers  have  been  the  hardest  class  of  people 
in  Europe  to  handle  in  this  situation.    In  England  legislation  that 
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was  passed  there  was  passed  in  order  to  almost  compel  the  farmers  to 
do  what  the  Government  wants  them  to  do.  I  feel  with  the  chair- 
man with  regard  to  minimum  prices,  but  I  think  the  principal  argu- 
ment that  can  be  made  in  favor  of  the  minimum  price  is  this,  that 
under  certain  contingencies  it  seems  as  if  the  Government  is  going 
to  absolutely  have  to  make  maximum  prices,  and  it  looks  like  it  is 
only  a  fair  proposition  that  if  in  these  contingencies  a  maximum  price 
is  going  to  be  placed,  a  minimum  price  should  also  be  placed.  If  a 
maximum  price  is  placed,  then  in  case  of  a  big  crop  a  minimum  price 
should  be  placed. 

I  think,  with  Mr.  Perkins,  that  this  situation  is  much  more  serious 
than  a  great  many  men  are  inclined  to  think  it.  The  situation  is 
this:  If  we  have  a  favorable  season,  I  am  not  at  all  alarmed  but 
what  we  will  have  plenty  of  food  products.  I  am  not  at  all  alarmed 
but  what  we  are  going  to  have  plenty  of  acreage  of  corn,  and  that 
under  a  favorable  season  we  will  raise  as  large  a  crop  of  corn  as  we 
have  ever  raised.  Of  course,  as  far  as  wheat  is  concerned,  it  is  a  seri- 
ous situation.  The  winter  wheat  crop,  I  think,  is  much  shorter  than 
the  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shows  it  to  be.  It  is 
short  everywhere.  I  do  not  knew  so  much  as  to  Washington  and 
Montana,  but  even  in  the  East,  here  in  Virginia,  and  in  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  it  was  killed  almost  as  bad  as  it  was  in  the  West. 

I  think  there  are  certain  contingencies  that  may  arise  in  the  season 
that  are  apt  to  force  the  Government  to  take  some  action  to  limit 
prices.  Of  course,  as  Prof.  Weld  said  here  the  other  day,  the  best 
wray  to  restrict  consumption  is  to  let  the  price  go  up;  that  is  the 
automatic  way  of  limiting  consumption,  but  carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion  all  that  means  is  that  in  order  to  conserve  a  supply  for  the 
people  best  able  to  pay  for  it  you  must  make  the  price  so  high  that 
the  people  least  able  can  not  buy  it.  And  I  do  not  think  any  gov- 
ernment is  justified  in  starving  one  element  of  the  population  in 
order  to  furnish  food  for  the  element  that  can  buy. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  that  in  order  to  administer  a 
maximum  price  you  would  have  to  have  a  scientific  method  to  control 
the  doling  of  it  out  ? 

Mr.  Harlan.  Oh,  yes ;  you  will  absolutely  have  to  control  the  dis- 
tribution if  you  fix  a  maximum  price. 

The  Chairm an.  Because  if  you  fix  the  maximum  price  too  low  the 
whole  supply  will  be  exhausted  too  soon  and  there  will  be  an  entire 

shortage. 

Mr.  Harlan.  I  think  that  is  absolutely  true,  and  I  can  not  see 
under  certain  contingencies  but  what  that  will  be  the  action  that 
will  have  to  be  taken.  Suppose  we  have  the  same  situation  in  the 
spring-wheat  belt  that  we  had  last  year.  I  should  say  that  the 
chances  are  1  in  3  or  1  in  4  that  that  will  be  the  situation.  And 
if  that  is  the  case  you  can  figure  on  a  wheat  crop  that  is  not  over 
two-thirds  or  half  as  large  as  the  last  wheat  crop.  If  in  the  corn 
belt  we  have  a  season  like  we  had  last  year  and  it  extends  across  the 
Missouri  into  Iowa  and  all  over  into  Illinois — that  is,  a  drought  that 
would  cut  down  the  production  of  corn  the  same  as  it  did  in  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  last  year-^-you  are  going  to  have  just  as  serious  a  situ- 
ation with  regard  to  corn.  Those  are  contingencies  that  are  possible. 
I  should  say  1  in  3  or  1  in  4  are  the  chances  that  such  a  thing  may 
occur. 
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Senator  Kenton.  What  do  you  think  about  the  labor  question  on 
the  farms,  Mr.  Harlan? 

Mr.  Harlan.  Well,  there  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  say  about 
that.  I  don't  think  there  would  be  any  troublb,  so  far  as  I  know,  in 
the  Middle  West  about  getting  all  the  labor  that  is  wanted,  except 
for  this  one  thing :  I  have  noticed  in  the  Iowa  papers  that  the  War 
Department  and  the  Navy  Department  have  recruiting  squads  going 
up  and  down  the  State  to  the  villages  of  the  State  recruiting  boys  for 
the  Army  and  the  Navy.  Now,  practically  it  is  the  villages  of  the 
State  from  which  the  farmers  get  their  surplus  labor;  that  is,  the 
labor  goes  to  the  farms  for  four  or  five  or  six  months  in  the  year, 
during  the  farming  season,  and  they  reside  in  the  villages  during 
the  rest  of  the  season,  and  it  is  this  class  of  labor  that  is  being  re- 
cruited at  this  time.  I  see  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  that  between  a 
half  and  two-thirds  of  all  the  boys  who  have  been*  assembled  there 
at  the  naval  recruiting  station  are  farmer  boys.  It  seems  to  me  that 
ought  to  be  stopped,  and  stopped  at  once.  If  those  boys  could  be  held 
at  home  I  don't  think  there  would  be  any  great  shortage  of  labor 
there. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  could  be  stopped  rather  easily  by  an  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ? 

Mr.  Harlan.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Kenyon.  These  are  all  volunteers. 

Mr.  Harlan.  And  then  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  minimum 
prices,  I  think  there  are  certain  situations  in  which  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  have  to  be  given  considerably  more  power  than 
they  have  now.  Mr.  Perkins  referred  to  the  question  of  sheep  and 
wool.  That,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  very  serious  situation.  In  the 
range  States  of  the  West  they  have  just  gone  through  one  of  the  worst 
winters  they  ever  went  through.  In  Wyoming  they  estimate  the 
stock  losses  at  from  20  to  25  per  cent.  That  means  that  the  supply 
of  sheep  there  is  reduced  that  much,  that  the  lamb  crop  will  be  ab- 
normally short,  and  that  the  wool  crop  will  also  be  short.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  640-acre  homestead  bill  is  practically  breaking  up  the 
ranges  there.  That  means  that  next  fall  these  sheep  are  going  to  be 
thrown  onto  the  market,  and  as  far  as  wool  production  is  concerned 
they  will  cease  to  exist.  It  seems  to  me  that  under  certain  contin- 
gencies it  is  going  to  be  necessary  for  the  department  or  somebody 
to  take  action  to  conserve  this  supply  of  sheep  so  that  we  may  have 
an  adequate  supply  of  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Wool  is  50  cents  a  pound  now,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Harlan.  Somewhere  between  45  and  50  cents,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  of  sheep  now  ? 

Mr.  Harlan.  Fat  lambs  are  selling  at  from  $14  to  $16  a  hundred, 
I  think,  in  Chicago.     Fat  sheep  are  probably  $10  or  $11. 

Another  thing,  if  we  have  a  short  corn  crop,  the  best  way  to  con- 
serve the  corn  crop  is  not  to  feed  it  to  live  stock.  The  production 
of  fat  hogs  and  fat  cattle  is  the  least  economical  way  in  which  corn 
can  be  used.  In  a  contingency  of  that  kind  it  would  seem  there 
ought  to  be  somebody  with  authority  to  at  least  control  the  use  to 
which  the  corn  crop  that  we  raise  is  put.  That  is,  if  this  power  may 
have  to  be  given  to  control  production  the  farmer  ought  to  be 
assured  of  a  minimum  price — that  would  be  my  argument  in  favor 
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of  a  minimum  price.  That  is,  the  principal  argument  is  the  possi- 
bility of  the  effect  of  a  maximum  price  as  simply  an  offset  to  the 
necessity  of  fixing  the  minimum  price. 

Mr.  Perkins.  May  I  ask  the  gentlemen  a  question  or  $wo  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  think  we  are  going 
to  raise  large  enough  crops  anyway? 

Mr.  Harlan.  The  raising  of  crops  in  this  country  depends  almost 
altogether  upon  the  season.  That  is,  for  anything  that  can  be  done 
now,  with  possibly  the  exception  of  the  two  crops  you  mentioned, 
potatoes  and  beans,  the  production  of  the  staple  crops,  wheat,  oats,, 
and  corn,  is  now  determined. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Corn  is  not. 

Mr.  Harlan.  Yes;  I  should  say  that  corn  is.  That  is,  as  far  as 
Iowa  farmers  are  concerned,  or  any  farmers ;  they  have  to  make  their 
arrangements  about  what  they  are  going  to  do  two  or  three  months 
in  advance.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  labor  as  a  question  of 
equipment.  The  farmers  have  so  many  teams  and  so  much  equip- 
ment, and  they  can  only  do  so  much  work,  and  they  have  that  ar- 
ranged so  many  months  in  advance,  so  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
increase  their  equipment  so  they  can  increase  their  production. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Of  course,  that  is  true  in  Iowa;  but  take  all  the 
great  northern  belt — the  New  England  States.  They  go  in  very 
late. 

Mr.  Harlan.  As  I  see  it,  with  the  farmers  it  is  simply  a  question 
of  whether  they  raise  one  crop,  or  another.  If  a  man  is  a  practical 
farmer,  he  has  so  much  land  to  put  in,  and  if  he  does  not  put  it  in 
one  crop  he  is  going  to  put  in  another. 

Mr.  Perkins.  The  difficulty  we  have  found  is  that  he  will  let  it  lie 
idle  because  he  does  not  know  whether  he  is  going  to  get  any  labor 
or  not,  and  the  influence  of  a  minimum  guaranty  is  a  sort  ot  insur- 
ance policy. 

Mr.  Harlan.  I  should  say  that  even  the  New  York  farmers,  if 
they  had  land  that  could  be  put  into  corn  or  potatoes  or  beans,  they 
would  put  it  into  one  of  the  three  things.  It  does  not  seem  prob- 
able that  a  practical  farmer  would  let  his  land  lie  idle. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Many  of  them  are  going  to  do  that,  because  they 
do  not  know  whether  they  are  going  to  have  the  labor,  and  they  are 
afraid  that  if  the  crops  are  very  abundant  the  price  will  break  on 
them,  in  which  event  they  are  faced  with  a  very  serious  loss.  The  or- 
dinary loss  which  comes  when  potatoes  are  selling  away  down  the 
farmer  can  stand,  but  now  he  has  got  to  stand  a  loss  on  all  these 
things  of  three  or  four  times  the  amount  of  the  normal  loss. 

Mr.  Harlan.  Yes ;  I  understand  the  situation  with  respect  to  beans 
and  potatoes  is  different  from  anything  that  ever  confronted  the 
farmers,  because  the  price  of  seed  is  so  abnormally  high  that  the 
initial  investment  is  very  large. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Do  you  object  to  the  minimum  prices  on  any  other 
ground  than  that  suggested  by  the  chairman  ?  You  do  not  think  the 
farmer  would  object  to  minimum  prices? 

Mr.  Harlan.  No  ;  the  farmer  would  not  object. 

Mr.  Perkins.  You  are  speaking  more  from  the  standpoint  of  gen- 
eral statesmanship? 
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Mr.  Harlan.  The  standpoint  of  general  policy. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Of  course,  when  you  go  into  a  war  you  never  know- 
when  you  are  going  to  get  out. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  thing  you  know  for  certain  is  that  you 
never  come  out  like  you  went  in. 

Mr.  Perkins.  We  have  to  take  some  risk  on  these  things. 

Mr.  Harlan.  Then  with  potatoes  it  is  largely  a  question  of  season ; 
one  season  you  may  have  a  feast  and  the  next  season  a  famine.  In 
a  favorable  year  you  raise  so  many  potatoes  you  can  not  do  any- 
thing with  them.  If  you  consider  the  potato  crop  in  the  Northern 
States,  like  North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  Montana,  for  the  last  five 
years,  you  will  find  that  some  years  the  price  ]has  been  very  high.  The 
next  year  the  price  has  not  been  high  enough  so  the  farmer  was 
justified  in  gathering  them.  So  that  even  in  the  case  of  potatoes,  with 
a  really  favorable  year  I  am  persuaded  we  will  have  an  adequate 
crop. 

Mr.  Perkins.  An  adequate  crop  for  what? 

Mr.  Harlan.  For  our  home  consumption. 

Mr.  Perkins.  But  that  is  the  difficulty.  We  have  not  only  got  to 
feed  ourselves  but  our  allies. 

Mr.  Harlan.  I  do  not  understand  we  will  attempt  to  feed  our 
allies  on  potatoes. 

Mr.  Perkins.  But  we  chn  export  something  else  and  eat  the  pota- 
toes.    It  is  a  question  of  balancing  off  one  product  against  another. 

Mr.  Harlan.  I  understand  that.  If  we  have  a  big  crop  of  pota- 
toes and  a  short  crop  of  wheat,  potatoes  will  have  to  take  the  place 
of  wheat  with  us.  I  noticed  in  one  of  the  papers  the  other  day — I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  authentic  or  not—that  one  of  the  gentle- 
men from  Europe  suggested  that  as  the  people  here  were  used  to 
eating  corn  meal  and  they  over  there  were  not,  we  ought  to  eat  the 
corn  meal  and  ship  them  something  else. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  any  consideration  to  the  seed 
supply  of  the  country,  and  whether  there  are  many  places  in  which 
there  is  a  shortage? 

Mr.  Harlan.  Well,  jes;  I  think  that  will  be  the  great  objection, 
or  one  of  the  great  objections,  to  increasing  potato  production. 

The  Chairman.  You  see,  when  you  plant  an  acre  of  potatoes  you 
put  $30  or  $35  in  the  ground  and  that  is  more  than  you  take  out,  very 
often. 

Mr.  Harlan.  Yes;  there  are  a  great  many  years  they  do  not  take 
that  out. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  considered  the  proposition  suggested  by 
Senator  Walsh  as  to  the  advisability  of  lending  money  to  farmers  to 
purchase  seed? 

Mr.  Harlan.  Well,  I  thinfe  the  suggestion  that  Senator  Walsh 
presented  in  unique  in  the  territory  to  which  it  applies.  That  is,  you 
understand,  Montana  has  been  developed  only  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  and  a  great  many  people  have  gone  there  and  taken  up 
homesteads  within  even  the  last  year  and  a  half  who  possibly  had 
money  enough  to  tide  them  over  the  first  year,  with  the  expectation 
of  depending  on  their  crop,  but  if  their  crop  is  lost  now  they  have 
no  means  of  obtaining  an  additional  supply  of  seed.  In  that  case 
I  concede  the  production  might  be  increased  there.     And  in  those 
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norttiern  States,  especially  the  mountain  States-Montana  and  Darts 

The  Chairman.  Ir  somebody  that  did  not  have  to  be  elected  could 
pass  on  these  unique  situations  as  a  matter  of  poetic  justice  "would 
be  a  very  different  situation  from  where  men  have  to  consult  their 
3yCas1no°£.  "'"'  ™°  """^  °n  Wl* trMtod  "  A\ 

Mr.  Harlan.  Oh,  yes;  but  I  nm  somewhat  acquainted  with  «_ 
situation  in  Montana,  so  I  think  his  suggestion  is  a  practieahl.  ™„ 
loaSl  CHi^i"4',•  D°  you  think  ««^™>r  would  evefpLy Those 

Mr.  Harlan.  Oh.  yes;  I  think  they  would 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  known  of  anybody  paying  the  Fed 
eral  Government  for  anything  the  Government  did  fir  them  1 

Mr.  Harlan  I  did  not  understand  this  was  to  be  the  Government  • 
It  was  simp  ,  to  be  a  loan  under  the  restrictions  of  an  ordinate,' 
I  think  that  those  farmers  if  their  resources  all  dpr™,^  „„  fi!7  "' 
and  they  "do  not  raise  a  crop,  even  wuh  the  snrinTwh.  ?  *S  T* 
sold,  it  might  be  possible  there  would  be  »  l^Prm8"w'leat  seed  ""J 

STATEMENT  OF  MBS.  IDA  X.  WATEBS,  WASHTNOTOJI,  L>.  C. 

Mrs.  Watebs.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rpi.rwo,,i  - 
and  peace '     *?*****■  a  t-ommittee  for  justice 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  then,  you  are  out  nf  ™j 

Mrs.  Waters.  Why?  WiLw?^^-.,      ♦  *    w 
resent  about  8,000,000  people,  and  since  w^v,  Wfi  TCp" 

would  like  to  have  just  a  word.  tne  consumers  we 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  triad  tn  v.       * 
Waters.  ^  gla(1  to  hear  from  you,  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Waters.  I  understand  this  hearing  is  o«1Ua  * 
best  means  to  produce,  distribute,  and  conserve  f™%  consider  the 
to  the  gentleman  who  spoke  before  this  cnmmif,„  '  4#er  Jistening 
I  thought  perhaps  a  woman's  ideas  StX*  °"  Th"redav  last 
Senator  Smith  expressed  it,  "  We  do  no!  whsl t  h  amiss'  and  feel>  as 
mercies  of  somebody  else."  °  oe  'eft  to  the  tender 
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capable  of  attending  to  their  own  affairs,  the  United  States  will 
save  a  vast  amount  of  money. 

At  this  critical  time  we  must  have  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  soil 
in  the  different  sections,  and  whatever  is  lacking  must  be  &dded. 
Scientific  intensive  farming  will  solve  many  of  the  problems  of 
production,  as  it  will  increase  the  output  many  times. 

Many  of  the  vacant  lands  are  now  used  for  grazing,  and  the  objec- 
tion has  been  advanced  that  beef  will  be  higher  if  these  lands  are 
cultivated.  That  is  really  not  so;  1  acre  cultivated  will  produce 
more  than  25  acres  uncultivated,  and  in  the  East  cattle  are  not  al- 
lowed to  run  wild,  and  they  are  sleek  and  fat. 

If  you  do  not  have  enough  acreage  in  these  lands,  by  right  of 
eminent  domain  can  you  not  take  all  you  need  and  pay  a  fair  price ; 
and  since  you  can  by  law  conscript  a  human  being  and  take,  if  needs 
be,  the  only  life  he  has,  can  you  not  take  lands  for  the  period  of  the 
war  and  pay  for  them  as  you  pay  the  soldiers?  Why  not  teach 
patriotism  to  the  farmers,  bankers,  and  business  men  ? 

Now,  as  to  labor,  you  can  get  families  to  cultivate  these  lands  if 
vou  furnish  houses,  transportation,  and  some  amusement.  I  have 
heard  some  talk  of  conscripting  women  and  children  for  the  farms; 
I  would  advise  against  that,  since  we  fought  and  settled  in  1861  and 
for  all  time  the  question  of  slavery.  If  you  confiscate  and  sell  at  a 
fair  price  the  foodstuffs  lying  in  cars  in  this  country  to-day,  you 
will  have  solved  in  a  large  measure  the  question  of  distribution. 
Since  $50,000,000  was  appropriated  for  ships,  why  not  use  some  of  it 
for  boats  for  our  own  waterways?  In  that  way  we  might  get  the 
lumber  out  of  Louisiana,  Senator  Eansdell  having  told  of  thousands 
of  feet  lying  there.    It  could  be  used  to  advantage  in  building  boats. 

As  we  shall  have  to  produce  food,  ships,  money,  and  men  in  order 
to  prosecute  this  war,  we  hold  the  trump  card  and  can  truly  make  it 
a  war  for  peace,  as  President  Wilson  says  it  is.  If  the  Germans  send 
our  ships  to  the  bottom,  the  food  on  those  ships  will  feed  no  one  but 
the  fishes,  but  if  we  use  our  copper,  iron,  and  steel  to  build  rails,  cars, 
and  bridges  and  demand  that  this  war  shall  cease,  we  can  also  advise 
the  warring  nations  to  get  their  crops  in  the  ground,  and  we  will  have 
our  young  men  to  send  over  to  help  other  countries  build  up  what 
they  have  destroyed. 

If  some  of  our  own  social  democrats  could  be  sent  over  to  meet  the 
social  democrats  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  I  am  sure  peace  terms 
could  be  arranged. 

Now,  as  to  conservation,  stimulate  the  canning  industries  to  can  all 
that  is  not  needed  for  immediate  consumption.  Spread  broadcast 
through  the  newspapers  information  as  to  the  drying  of  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  grapes,  peas,  beans,  etc. 

In  conclusion,  from  a  woman's  point  of  view,  the  best  way  to  con- 
serve food  is  to  feed  our  people  well  and  thereby  turn  the  iood  into 
brawn  and  muscle,  which  in  turn  in  this  land  of  many  climates  can 
again  be  turned  into  the  most  wonderful  crop  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

I  just  speak  from  a  woman's  point  of  view.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
famine  in  our  land,  if  we  have  not  enough  cars,  if  we  have  not  enough 
food  for  our  own  people,  we  have  got  to  stop  and  think.  Peace  will 
have  to  be  declared  some  time,  and  Congress  has  the  power  to  demand 
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a  full  explanation  from  the  President  as  to  how  far  we  intend  to  go 
into  this  thing.  We  have  to  settle  it  some  time,  and  if  we  are  to  have 
famine  in  this  country  and  all  over  the  world,  let  us  have  common 
sense 

Senator  Norms.  Your  idea  is  that,  since  we  have  the  food  in  our 
hands,  we  had  better  say,  "  You  can  not  have  this  food  unless  you 
stop  fighting  "  ? 

Miss  Waters.  Certainly.  And  if  we  are  going  to  lend  money  at  3£ 
per  cent,  why  not  lend  the  farmers  money  at  &£  per  cent  ?  Why  not 
give  the  farmers  money  ?  Although  we  have  not  forgotten  than  in 
1776  we  were  so  taxed  that  we  bad  to  rebel  against  England  we  en- 
tered no  protest  when  the  $7,000,000,000  was  voted.  We  were*  per- 
fectly willing  that  they  should  have  some  of  our  money.  We  are  the 
most  generous  people  in  the  world.  But  when  we  come  to  the  point 
where  we  have  to  starve  our  own  people  we  have  got  to  raise  our 
voices,  and  we  must  do  it  soon  before  half  of  our  boys  are  kiHed. 

We  women  feel  this  thing  very,  very  keenly,  Senator.  Something 
has  to  be  done.  It  is  not  that  we  do  not  want  to  give  them  the 
money.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  help  them,  but  we  are  not  so 
anxious  to  secure  democracy  to  Germany  that  we  wish  to  establish 
autocracy  here,  and  we  are  not  so  willing  to  carry  our  foodstuffs 
over  there  that  we  are  willing  to  let  every  ship  be  sunk  and  then 
build  more  ships  and  more  ships.  We  have  our  own  rivers  idle,  and 
people  not  able  to  carry  their  foodstuffs  from  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try to  another,  and  the  American  people  are  not  going  to  stand  it, 
and  we  might  just  as  well  say  something  now.  There  is  not  any 
use  to  wait  until  the  boys  are  dead ;  it  is  not  any  use  for  us  to  keep 
our  mouths  perfectly  shut  now.    ^Now  is  the  only  time  we  can  speak. 

Senator  Norris.  But  even  if  the  boys  are  dead,  if  the  people  in 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  have  democracy,  don't  you  think 

Mrs.  Waters.  That  it  would  be  worth  while?  No;  I  do  not.  And 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be  cowards  now.  If  somebody  is  to  be 
disciplined 

Senator  Norris.  Don't  you  think  anybody  who  was  not  a  coward 
at  this  time  would  enjoy  a  peculiar  distinction? 

Mrs.  Waters.  I  certainly  do.  When  the  people  see  the  truth, 
which  the  newspapers  have  willfully  misrepresented,  that  this  bill 
that  is  pending  before  the  Senate  and  House  to-day,  the  conscription 
bill,  and  know  it  is  not  a  compulsory  military  training  bill,  the  men 
who  voted  for  it  stand  out  clearly  and  the  people  will  know  they 
have  been  deceived.  Those  who  were  sending  in  telegrams  asking 
them  to  vote  for  universal  military  training  will  know  that  this  is 
not  universal  military  training,  as  they  now  believe  it  is.  They 
think  each  man  should  take  his  part  in  helping  to  defend  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  they  do  not  know  that  this  is  the  most  damnable  draft 
bill  we  have  ever  had,  because  it  will  show  favoritism,  and  every 
man  who  can  produce  enough  money  to  buy  a  farm  will  buy  it 
and  he  will  be  exempt. 

It  is  worse  than  the  old  draft  bill.  In  the  old  days  when  a  man 
was  conscripted  and  he  did  not  want  to  go  he  had  to  sacrifice  some- 
thing; sometimes  it  was  $2,000  that  he  had  to  pay  to  get  some  one  to 
go  in  his  stead.  And  when  that  man  came  home  from  the  war  with 
only  one  leg,  or  one  eye,  or  one  arm,  he  had  somewhere  to  go;  he 
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had  a  farm  or  a  home  that  he  bought  with  the  money,  and  he  stayed 
there  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Now  this  conscription  bill  is  a  bill 
that  will  permit  any  man  who  has  money  enough  to  buy  a  farm,  and 
not  the  man  who  goes  to  the  war  but  the  man  who  stays  home  from 
the  war  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  farm  afterwards.  •  And  the  man 
who  gives  his  life,  the  man  who  suffers  the  loss  of  part'  of  his  body- 
will  have  nothing.  So  I  think  it  is  ten  thousand  times  worse  than 
the  old  draft,  which  I  would  much  prefer  to  see. 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  me ;  I  did  not  mean  to  say  so  much.  This 
is  a  subject  that  is  very  close  to  the  hearts  of  the  American  women, 
and  we  are  not  so  cowardly  as  some  people  think.  We  really  can 
not  stand  these  things,  Senator,  and  we  expect  the  great  American 
men  who  sit  in  Congress  to  help  us.  I  would  give  my  life  to-day 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  all  the  men  in  this  House  and 
the  other  House 

Senator  Norms.  I  would  put  my  life  in  with  yours  if  it  would  give 
you  the  opportunity  to  do  it. 

Mrs.  Waters.  I  am  sorry  we  have  a  woman  here  who  did  not  feel 
it  as  keenly  as  I  did 

The  Chairman.  Haven't  you  found  that  moral  courage  is  a  good 
deal  rarer  virtue  than  physical  courage? 

Mrs.  Waters.  Yes;  I  think  it  is.  But  still  there  are  some  people, 
like  Speaker  Champ  Clark,  who  would  rather  be  right  than  be 
President. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.50  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to 
meet  Monday,  April  30, 1917,  at  10,30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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MONDAY,  APBIL  30,   1917. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.  in  the 
committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  T.  P.  Gore  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Gore  (chairman),  Page,  Smith  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Gronna,  Brady,  Norris,  Ransdell,  Kenyon,  and  Kendrick. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say,  gentlemen,  there  are  a  number  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  millers  here  thife  morning.  They  desire  to  be  heard. 
Mr.  Dillon,  the  commissioner  of  markets  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
is  also  here.  He  has  had  a  wide  experience  in  the  marketing  of  food- 
stuffs.   I  think  we  will  hear  the  millers  first. 

Senator  Page.  Do  those  millers  appear  on  their  own  volition  or  did 
you  summon  them? 

The  Chairman.  I  notified  them  that  the  hearings  were  in  progress 
and  whether  they  would  like  to  be  heard,  and  they  immediately  wired 
they  would  come  on. 

We  will  first  hear  Mr.  Mennel.  Mr.  Mennel,  kindly  state  your  full 
name,  post-office  address,  and  business. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  MARK  MENNEL,  SECRETARY  AND  TREAS- 
URER HARTER  MILLING  CO.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

Mr.  Mennel.  My  name  is  Mark  Mennel,  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Harter  Milling  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  I  am  serving  as  chair- 
man of  a  committee  that  was  hastily  called  when  we  were  presented 
with  the  program  of  food  production  and  conservation  which  was 
the  result  of  the  conference  of  agricultural  representatives  and  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  your  committee.  It  has  to 
do  with  price  fixing  and  licensing  of  millers,  warehouses,  etc.,  and 
the  matter  that  came  to  the  particular  attention  of  millers  was  the 
suggestion  of  higher  extraction  of  flour  from  wheat. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  something  there  you  would  like  to  read  ? 

Mr.  Mennel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  go  ahead  and  read  it  first. 

Mr.  Mennel.  And  this  caused  considerable  discussion  among  mill- 
ers, and  the  committee  was  appointed  from  the  Millers'  National 
Federation,  which  is  an  organization  including  practically  all  of  the 
large  and  small  mills  in  the  United  States.  We  communicated  with 
Secretary  Houston  and  Mr.  Brand,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets, 
and  he  asked  us  to  state  by  wire  our  position  and  the  problems  that 
would  be  presented  should  such  a  program  be  adopted. 
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Of  course,  the  millers  everywhere  have  expressed  feelings  of  pa- 
triotism and  want  to  make  any  sacrifice  that  seems  necessary  to  na- 
tional necessity,  and  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  Mr.  Brand 
we  put  before  him  these  reasons  that  we  want  also  to  put  before  your 
committee.  These  reasons  are  both  broad  and  narrow.  There  are 
selfish  reasons  and  other  reasons  against  higher  extraction  of  flour, 
and  I  think  if  I  may  read  into  the  record  simply  my  telegram  to 
Mr.  Brand  it  will  briefly  state  our  position  [reading]  : 

Chas.  J.  Brand, 

Chief  of  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organization, 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Answering  your  inquiry  addressed  Fred  Lingham,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  am  wiring 
you  preliminary  statement  on  behalf  of  Millers'  National  Federation  Committee 
concerning  higher  extraction  of  flour.  First,  per  cent  of  flour  extraction  depends 
entirely  upon  the  weight  of  wheat. 

It  is  an  actual  fact  that  the  same  amount  of  flour  can  not  be  taken 
out  of  6-pound  wheat  as  can  be  taken  out  of  50-pound  wheat. 
[Reading :] 

Second.  By  grinding  at  82  per  cent  offal  supply  for  cattle,  pigs,  and  poultry 
is  reduced  by  30  per  cent. 

The  higher  extracttion  of  flour  means  the  taking  of  the  offal  and 
putting  it  into  flour  for  human  consumption.    [Reading :] 

Third.  Eighty-two  per  cent  extraction  flour  is  less  digestible.  (See  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  249,  1915,  and  Experiment  Sta- 
tions Bulletin  No.  156,  1905;  also  Technology  of  Bread  Making,  by  Messrs. 
Jago,  London,  England,  1911,  and  J.  Koenig  Nahrwerttafel,  Berlin,  1915.) 

These  are  authorities  quoted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
also.     [Reading :] 

Fourth.  Higher  extraction  flour  has  lower  keeping  qualities,  experiments 
showing  this  flour  to  heat  readily. 

Fifth.  Human  body  does  not  digest  or  utilize  wheat  offal  when  ground  into 
higher  extraction  flour ;  thus  this  wheat  offal  used  as  human  food  is  wasted. 

In  other  words,  the  animal  better  digests  the  offal  than  the  human 
being.     [Reading :] 

Sixth.  Belgian  Relief  Commission  had  great  experience  in  using  higher  extrac- 
tion flour,  and  the  results  obtained  we  understand  were  not  satisfactory. 

That  was  taken  from  a  bulletin  recently  issued  by  the  Belgian 
Relief  Commission.     [Reading:] 

Seventh.  The  flour-milling  industry,  comprising  widely  scattered  independent 
manufacturers,  is  perhaps  the  mostly  highly  competitive  industry  of  the  United 
States ;  see  recent  report  of  Department  of  Commerce.  Proportionate  to  capital, 
energy,  and  risks  involved  the  milling  industry  yields  exceedingly  small  returns, 
and  individual  successes  depend  entirely  upon  good  will  built  up  for  individual 
trade  names  by  long  years  of  persistent  effort  to  maintain  uniformly  dependable 
standards  of  quality.  These  trade  brands  often  are  of  greater  actual  value 
than  the  physical  plant  investments;  consequently  destroying  of  good-quality 
flour  by  compulsory  higher  extraction  milling  would  destroy  all  these  assets 
and  such  assets  are  not  insurable  and  such  assets  represent  generations  of  per- 
sistent labor,  integrity,  and  advertising. 

That  is  strictly  a  selfish  argument,  which  can  be  waived  in  case  of 
national  necessity.     [Reading:] 

Eighth.  Least  possible  disturbance  of  established  trade  commensurate  with 
national  efficiency  should  be  the  fundamental  feature  of  any  Government  regu- 
lation. Ninth.  Eighty-two  per  cent  extraction  flour  would  upset  mechanical 
milling  arrangements  and  would  seriously  affect  large  and  small  baking  estab- 
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lishments.  Such  flour  would  produce  bread  of  low  quality  and  create  intense 
dissatisfaction  among  the  poorer  classes,  who  are  the  largest  consumers  of 
bread.  It  would  restrict  consumption  accordingly,  but  there  is  nothing  so 
cheap  that  could  be  substituted. 

And  I  might  say  the  poorer  classes,  according  to  all  statistics,  are 
the  users  of  the  higher  grades  of  flour.    [Reading:] 

Tenth.  The  manufacturing  of  debased  flour  requiring  one  low  quality  from  all 
mills,  large  and  small,  would  entirely  destroy  individual  initiative  and  incen- 
tive for  maintenance  of  integrity  of  products.  Lastly,  owing  to  such  wide  dis- 
tribntioa  of  milling  plants  and  enormous  volume  of  State  and  interstate  ship- 
ments, the  problem  of  policing  wouftl  be  almost  insurmountable.  Flour  millers 
are  intensely  patriotic  and  stand  ready  to  cooperate  in  every  way  to  make  for 
national  efficiency,  both  as  to  distribution  and  conservation  of  food  supply,  and 
stand  willing  to  supply  the  services  of  the  very  best  men  in  the  industry  for 
whatever  conference  or  organization  the  National  Government  desires.     *     *     * 

Mark  Mennel, 
The  Harter  Milling  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

That  simply  is  a  statement  of  our  position  as  to  the  problems  that 
would  arise  out  of  the  higher  extraction  of  flour,  which  we  under- 
stood your  committee  might  recommend  to  the  Senate  in  some  law 
adopting  this  program  for  food  conservation. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mennel,  I  will  have  read  in  the  record  here 
a  couple  of  sections  of  a  tentative  draft. 

Mr.  Mennel.  Our  appearance  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  simply  in 
the  name  of  cooperation. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  these  gen- 
tlemen what  the  estimate  of  millers,  relatively,  is  of  the  estimate  of 
the  present  wheat  supply?    Is  it  about  normal,  or  what  proportion? 

Mr.  Mennel.  There  are  gentlemen  here,  Senator,  who  can  make 
statements  as  to  that.  We  understand  that  you  desire  to  know  some 
of  the  factors  in  higher  prices,  and  we  consider  some  of  the  factors 
to  be  the  complete  failure  of  the  railroad  companies  to  supply  equip- 
ment for  the  movement  of  grain,  and  also  the  unwise  publicity  given 
within  the  past  60  days  to.  the  apparent  shortage  in  crops,  that  pub- 
licity having  created  a  hysteria  of  buying  which  seems  entirely 
unwarranted. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  this 
question:  Your  opinion  is  that  the  publicity  given  to  the  necessity 
for  raising  crops,  based  upon  reported  shortage,  has  had  the  effect 
to  stimulate  buying  and  a  consequent  stimulation  of  prices? 

Mr.  Mennel.  Yes,  sir;  because  the  only  seeding  that  it  could 
stimulate  for  wheat  is  that  of  the  spring-wheat  territory,  which  is 
in  full  swing  now,  and  completed  in  many  territories. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  stimulated  prices  more  than  it  has  planting  ? 

Mr.  Mennel.  Yes,  we  think  so. 

Senator  Gronna.  What  percentage  of  the  wheat  do  you  believe  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  to-dav  ? 

Mr.  Mennel.  We  feel,  Senator,  that  there  is  enough  wheat  for  a 
sufficient  carry-over  into  the  new  crop.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
•  estimate  the  amount  of  wheat,  but  recent  figilres  indicate  that  if  the 
exportation  of  wheat  continues  in  May  or  June  on  the  sam?  ratio 
as  it  has  in  January,  February,  March,  and  April,  that  there  would 
still  be  from  25,000,000  to  30,000,000  bushels  to  be  carried  over  to  the 
new  crop. 

Senator  Gronna.  Is  that  all  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers? 
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Mr.  Men  n  el.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Is  it  your  opinion  or  judgment  that  there  is 
actually  a  considerable  shortage,  or  do  you  think  that  the  apparent 
shortage  is  exaggerated  by  this  publicity  of  which  you  speak  ? 

Mr.  Mennel.  We  feel  that  the  shortage  is  more  apparent  than 
actual. 

Senator  Kendrick.  More  apparent  than  real? 

Mr.  Mennel.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Will  you  explain  just  how  you  are  affected 
by  this  car  shortage  ?  I  will  ask  you  to  explain  to  what  extent  you 
are  being  affected  now  in  the  movement  of  wheat  by  the  car 
shortage. 

Mr.  Mennel.  It  is  the  custom  of  mills  to  buy  wheat  from  central 
markets  and  also  from  local  stations.  That  wheat  has  been  pur- 
chased in  many  cases  and  millers  took  delivery  on  December  con- 
tracts and  have  never  been  able  to  get  the  wheat. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Even  though  contracted  to  be  delivered  in  De- 
cember? 

Mr.  Mennel.  In  December.  It  was-  delivered  to  them  in  elevators 
but  no  cars  were  ever  supplied  to  convey  it  to  their  mills.  As  a  con- 
sequence, they  have  been  sold  out  of  flour  and  they  could  not  supply 
flour  on  the  orders  although  they  owned  the  wheat,  but  the  wheat  was 
still  at  terminal  markets. 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  is  pretty  general  among  millers  of  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Mennel.  I  think  so ;  yes. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  you  know  what  the  reported  car  shortage 
on  the  first  of  this  month  was? 

Mr.  Mennel.  I  saw  the  figures  from  the  National  Railway  Asso- 
ciation. 

Senator  Ransdell.  It  was  given  143,000  cars  short,  I  believe,  was 
it  not? 

Mr.  Mennel.  I  do  not  recall  that;  it  was  the  highest  on  record. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  imderstand  it  was  143,000  as  against  25,000 
on  the  1st  of  March,  or  something  like  that. 

Senator  Gronna.  Can  you  state  approximately  the  amount  of 
wheat  in  the  hands  of  the  millers  and  of  these  grain  firms  of  which 
you  speak,  of  which  there  is  a  record  ? 

Mr.  Mennel.  Those  statistics  are  now  being  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  within  the  past  week,  and  are  being  pre- 
pared hurriedly  so  that  they  can  be  published  soon. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  have  a  fairly  good  idea  of  how  much  grain 
has  been  bought  by  the  millers,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Mennel.  No;  not  generally;  not  as  to  quantities. 

Senator  Gronna.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Mennel.  Not  as  to  quantities. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  represent  the 
Millers'  Association.    That  includes  how  much  territory? 

Mr.  Mennel.  The  entire  United  States. 

Senator  Gronna.  Do  you  know  what  amount  has  been  purchased 
by  the  millers? 

Mr.  Mennel.  No,  sir;  we  made  no  effort  to  gather  data. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  have  not  prepared  statistics  on  that  point? 

Mr.  Mennel.  No,  sir.  What  brought  us  here  is  this  suggestion 
of  the  higher  extraction  of  flour  from  wheat. 
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Senator  Gronna.  I  understand ;  but  it  is  very  important,  at  least 
it  is  to  me,  as  a  member  of  this  committee,  to  know  the  amount  of 
grain  purchased  by  these  mills,  because  I  take  it  that  the  terminal 
elevator  would  not  sell  you  grain  that  they  did  not  have  on  hand, 
and  for  that  reason  it  is  important,  I  think. 

Senator  Ransdel«l.  Did  you  not  say  that  that  identical  informa- 
tion was  being  prepared  by  the  Agricultural  Department  and  would 
be  available  for  this  committee  very  soon? 

Mr.  Mennel.  Yes,  sir;  those  blanks  were  sent  out  within  the  past 
10  days. 

Senator  Brady.  And  they  did  not  have  any  definite  information 
before  that  time? 

The  Chairman.  Senators,  I  will  have  read  for  the  record  at  this 
place  the  tentative  bill  prepared  by  the  department  covering  the 
mixing  of  flour. 

(Mr.  Thompson,  clerk  to  the  committee,  thereupon  read  as  fol- 
lows:) 

Sec.  9.  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized,  from  time  to  time,  to 
ascertain,  prescribe,  and  give  public  notice  of  the  percentages  of  flour  which 
shall  be  derived  from  wheat  of  various  classes  and  grades,  in  the  milling 
thereof,  in  order  to  yield  the  maximum  economical  percentage  of  flour  for 
human  food,  and  to  approve  or  prescribe  the  methods  to  be  used  in  accomplish- 
ing the  result.  When  such  notice  has  been  given,  no  person  shall,  after  a  rea- 
sonable time  which  shall  be  prescribed  therein,  manufacture  flour  except  in 
such  manner  as  to  yield  not  less  than  the  percentages  so  specified  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  subject  to  such  reasonable  variations  therefrom  as  may 
Jbe  permitted  by  him.  Whenever  such  notice  shall  be  in  effect,  flour  shall  be 
labeled,  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, so  as  plainly  to  show  the  percentages  of  wheat  used  in  the  milling 
thereof.  Any  person  who  violates  any  provision  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by 
a  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000,  or  by  imprisonment  not  more  than  two  years,  or 
both. 

Sec.  10.  That  whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  ascertain  and 
publicly  announce  that  any  specified  mixture  of  wheat,  wheat  flour,  or  other 
wheat  product  with  any  other  cereal  or  cereal  flour  or  other  material  of  vege- 
table origin  is  wholesome  and  economically  fit  for  food  such  mixture,  if  marked 
or  labeled  so  as  plainly  to  disclose  the  kinds  and  relative  amounts  of  the  in- 
gredients of  the  mixture,  and  prepared  in  accordance  with  regulations  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  June  30,  1906,  as  amended,  commonly 
known  as  the  food  and  drugs  act,  or  to  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  June  13,  1898,  as  amended,  commonly  known  as  the  mixed-flour  law,  nor  shall 
the  manufacture,  handling,  or  sale  thereof  be  deemed  unlawful  under  any  State 
or  municipal  statute  or  ordinance.  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
determine  that  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  supply  of  foodstuffs  necessitates 
such  action  he  is  authorized  to  require  the  manufacture  and  use  of  any  mixture 
permitted  by  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section;  and  whenever  he  shall 
give  public  notice  of  such  determination,  after  a  reasonable  time  which  shall 
be  prescribed  in  such  notice,  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  prepare,  offer  for  sale, 
or  sell  any  flour  or  mixture  of  which  wheat,  wheat  flour,  or  other  wheat  product 
is  an  ingredient,  otherwise  than  as  prescribed  in  such  notice.  Any  person  whu 
violates  any  provision  of  this  section,  or  of  any  regulation  thereunder,  shah 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  pui- 
ished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  twt> 
years,  or  both. 

Senator  Norrjs.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  heard  the  reading  of  that  it 
would  make  it  unlawful  for  a  man  to  sell  flour  manufactured  in 
accordance  with  such  regulation,  even  though  at  the  time  he  bought 
the  flour  for  sale  the  regulation  was  not  legal.  It  seems  to  me  we 
would  get  into  trouble  if  we  passed  a  law  like  that. 
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Senator  Brady.  Permitting  them  to  buy  the  wheat  and  then  not 
sell  the  flour. 

Senator  Norris.  Not  to  sell  the  flour  after  manufacture  if  at  the 
time  of  its  manufacture  its  manufacture  was  legal.  We  ought  to 
limit  the  penalty  for  its  manufacture  and  not  for  its  sale,  provided 
it  was  manufactured  legally. 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  Senator,  certain  limitations  probably  will 
be  necessary.  You  will  notice  it  requires  the  use  of  it.  I  did  not 
mean  to  bring  it  up  before  the  committee  for  discussion,  but  I 
thought  the  millers  would  like  to  discuss  it  while  they  are  here. 

Senator  Brady.  I  would  like  to  have  an  expression  from  this  gen- 
tleman relative  to  what  he  thinks  of  the  merits  of  the  plan  to  grind 
corn  in  the  manner  described  in  that  amendment. 

Senator  Ransdell.  He  read  into  the  record  a  full  description  of 
that. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  the  expression  of  the  millers 
in  regard  to  its  practical  operation. 

Mr.  Mennel.  I  would  like  to  yield  in  favor  of  some  millers  who 
can  speak  more  to  the  point  on  the  particular  matters  mentioned. 

Senator  Gronna.  There  is  just  one  question  I  should  like  to  ask, 
with  your  permission.  I  shall  be  very  brief.  The  gentleman  is  un- 
doubtedly an  authority  on  milling,,  and  stated  here  reasons  why  we 
should  not  increase  the  extraction  to  a  percentage  of  82,  because 
the  flour  that  is  made  from  wheat  and  cut  as  closely — I  will  use  that 
common  phrase — as  that  would  be  liable  to  ferment.  Of  course,  I 
agree  that  that  is  true,  that  there  will  be  more  chance  for  fermenta- 
tion. But  now,  what  about  the  proposition  that  has  been  suggested 
in  the  provisions  just  read?  Would  it  not  be  equally  as  dangerous 
and  would  not  the  flour  be  liable  to  ferment  if  corn  was  mixed  with 
wheat  ? 

Mr.  Mennel.  That  is  a  very  big  question,  Senator,  on  which  a 
mass  of  evidence  was  introduced  by  experts  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  within  the  past  two  years,  when  there  was  an 
endeavor  to  permit  the  debasing  of  flour  by  the  mixture  of  corn- 
starch. 

Senator  Gronna.  Is  it  your  idea,  Mr.  Mennel,  that  whole-wheat 
flour  is  not  as  wholesome  as  patent  flour? 

Mr.  Mennel.  We  feel  that  it  is  not  as  wholesome. 

Senator  Gronna.  There  is  a  division  of  opinion  on  that,  is  there 
not? 

Mr.  Mennel.  Yes,  indeed. 

Senator  Gronna.  And  the  highest  authorities,  I  think,  in  the 
country — that  is,  basing  it  upon  a  chemical  analysis — the  majority 
of  the  decisions  are  in  favor  of  the  whole  wheat,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Mennel.  I  would  not  say  the  majority.  I  think  for  every- 
one in  favor  you  can  find  an  authority  on  dietetics  opposed.  But 
the  practical  operation  has  found  by  the  commission  for  Belgium 
relief  in  their  recent  report — just  how  authentic  that  is  we  do  not 
know — show  that  the  use  of  the  higher  extraction  of  flour  was  not 
satisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  Can  we  get  anything  for  a  certainty? 

Mr.  Mennel.  I  can  quote  from  that  pamphlet. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  authorative,  is  it? 
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Mr.  Mennel.  It  is  brief. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  read.  I  had  not  had  my 
attention  called  to  it  before. 

Mr.  Mennel.  Shall  I  read  this  into  the  record  or  just  give  it  to 
the  stenographer? 

The  Chairman.  Read  it. 

Mr.  Mennel.  This  is  simply  an  extract  from  a  report  by  Robinson 
Smith,  who  has  been  associated  with  the  commission  for  relief  in 
Belgium,  which  has  been  feeding  about  9,000,000  people  in  Belgium 
and  about  2,000,000  people  in  northern  France.  Mr.  Smith  says 
[reading]  : 

It  is  freuqently  stated  that  gray  bread — so-called  standard  or  entire  wheat 
bread,  82  per  cent  milling — is  more  digestible  than  white  bread.  The  opposite 
is;  very  distinctly  the  case,  as  proved  by  many  experiments  in  America,  Germany, 
and  England.  (See  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Farmers'  Bulletin 
249,  1915,  and  Experiment  Stations  Bulletin  156,  1905;  also  Technology  of 
Bread  Making,  by  W.  J.  and  W.  C.  Jago,  London,  1911,  and  J.  Keonig,  Nahrwert- 
taf el,  Berlin,  1915).  Indeed,  so  much  less  digestible  is  gray  bread  than  white, 
and  often  so  much  weaker  In  the  value  of  its  nutrients,  that  in  many  cases  if  100 
pounds  of  wheat  is  ground  at  82  per  cent  and  bread — gray — made  from  it  that 
bread  will  have  less  nutritive  value  than  bread — white — made  from  grinding  100 
pounds  of  the  same  wheat  at  72  per  cent. 

The  burden  of  proof  is  altogether  on  the  side  of  standard-bread  enthusiasts, 
who  seldom  quote  analyses  and  digestiblity  percentages.  Moreover,  by  grinding 
at  82  per  cent  we  are  reducing  by  30  per  cent  our  offal  supply  for  cattle,  pigs, 
and  poultry,  which  can  digest  it  far  better  than  we.  Offal  jumped  up  2  pounds 
a  ton  for  the  week  of  the  first  United  Kingdom  milling  order. 

Mr.  Smith  recognizes  the  laxative  value  of  the  gray  bread  and  says :  "  Gray 
flour  heats." 

He  mentions  "  vitamines  "  as  probable  constituents  of  the  gray  bread,  but  wisely 
puts  the  word  in  quotation  marks,  suggesting  that  he  is  not  prepared  to  accept 
••  vitamines  "  without  restrictions.  On  another  page  brief  reference  in  a  foot- 
note is  made  to  "  vitamines  "  and  their  occurrence  in  yeast  and  other  foods. 
Hence,  if  there  are  such  substances  it  must  necessarily  follow  that  white  bread 
made  with  yeast,  the  source  of  vitamines,  must  contain  this  substance.  Mention 
is  made  of  only  very  minute  amounts  of  the  possible  "  vitamines  "  being  required 
by  the  body. 

In  the  standard  minimum  balanced  ration  bread  made  from  flour,  82  per  cent 
extraction  was  used.  This  appears  to  have  been  against  Mr.  Smith's  judgment, 
if  we  are  to  judge  from  his  statements  as  quoted.  According  to  the  figures 
given  in  the  references  cited  by  Mr.  Smith  as  to  the  comparative  digestibility  of 
the  white  and  the  gray  bread  (Bulletin  156,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Office  of  Experiment  Stations)  there  was  a  loss  of  7  per  cent  in  the 
digestibility  of  the  protein  and  about  8  per  cent  in  the  available  energy  from  the 
use  of  the  gray  bread. 

Had  the  340  grams  of  bread  been  made  from  the  white  instead  of  the  gray 
Hour  it  would  have  supplied  23.9  grams  of  digestible  protein  instead  of  22.3, 
and  853  calories  in  place  of  790.  The  use  of  white  bread  would  have  increased 
the  nutritive  value  from  7  to  8  per  cent.  Seventy-two  is  the  normal  milling  per- 
centage. 

Senator  Page.  You  say  72  per  cent  produces  as  much  nutriment  as 
the  82  per  cent? 

Mr.  Mennel.  It  says  in  many  cases  more. 
Senator  Brady.  That  is  what  the  author  says. 
Mr.  Mennel  (reading)  : 

That  simply  is  a  recent  bulletin.     Its  authenticity  we  only  know  in  that  it 
was  recently  published.    Mr.  Hoover  will  probably  substantiate  it. 

Senator  Page.  Can  you  explain  why  there  is  20  per  cent  difference 
in  the  offal  produced? 
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Mr.  Mennel.  There  is  30  per  cent  of  the  offal.  If  you  make  a 
higher  extraction  of  flour  30  per  cent  of  the  offal  must  be  taken 
from  the  animal  food  and  put  into  the  human  flour. 

Senator  Page.  And  that  only  makes  a  difference  of  10  per  cent  in 
your  milling  process,  from  72  to  82  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  comes  out^of  the  28  per  cent. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  It  is  just  like  when  you  eat 
the  core,  seed,  and  peeling  of  an  apple  you  do  not  digest  tne  core, 
seed,  and  peeling.  Instead  of  taking  the  core,  seed,  and  peeling 
after  eating  the  apple  and  feed  it  to  hogs  or  make  cider  out  of  it. 

Senator  Norris.  As  I  .remember  it,  in  a  recent  article  by  Dr. 
Wiley,  he  takes  the  opposite  view,  does  he  not  ?  He  is  supposed  to  be 
a  great  authority.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  it  seems  to  me  I  read 
an  article  a  few  days  ago'  by  Dr.  Wiley  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Mennel.  Dr.  Barnard  is  just  as  enthusiastically  in  favor  of 
white  bread. 

Senator  Norms.  Dr.  Wiley  goes  to  the  extreme  as  far  as  your  posi- 
tion is  concerned,  in  the  opposite  direction,  does  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Mennel.  Yes.  Really,  Senator,  we  do  not  want  to  go  into  the 
matter  of  dietetics  involved,  because  it  is  hopeless.  The  authorities 
themselves  are  divided.  Our  only  idea  is  to  put  before  you  the  fact 
that  if  we  were  compelled,  -as  such  a  bill  provides,  to  grind  that  de- 
based flour  it  would  practically  be  confiscation  of  our  industry,  and 
that  we  are  willing  to  do  to  the  extent  of  confiscation,  if  the  national 
emergency  requires  it. 

Senator  Norms.  That  is  really  a  selfish  argument,  although  there 
is  no  reason  your  business  should  be  confiscated  unless  the  common 
good  demanded  it. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  It  is  not  entirely  selfish,  be- 
cause if  the  offal  can  be  put  to  better  use  in  feed  for  animals  instead 
of  using  it  for  human  food,  that  is  a  matter  of  public  necessity. 

Senator  Page.  Do  I  understand  this  requires  a  change  in  ma- 
chinery in  your  mills  to  a  very  large  measure  % 

Mr.  Mennel.  This  is,  of  course,  an  experiment.  Before  leaving 
I  asked  our  superintendant  how  he  could  change  our  plant.  Our 
plant  is  a  2,500-barrel  mill.  He  said  he  thought  we  could  make  the 
mechanical  changes  for  about  $2,000.  Of  course,  that  is  incidental 
if  it  is  a  necessity.  We  have  not  even  mentioned  the  matter  of  ex- 
pense, except  we  wondered  if  the  small  mills  could  be  made  over  to 
do  it. 

Senator  Page.  You  say  that  the  laboring  man  is  very  much  averse 
to  this  change.    He  wants  the  white  flour,  does  he  ? 

Mr.  Mennel.  I  do  not  speak  for  the  laboring  man,  but  I  only  said 
that  the  laboring  man  demands  the  best  grade  of  flour. 

Senator  Page.  That  is  substantially  what  I  asked  you. 

Mr.  Mennel.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  That  means  flour  with  the  most  nutriment  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Mennel.  Yes;  the  whitest  flour. 

Senator  Brady.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  the  laboring  man 
were  offered  two  grades  of  flour,  one  the  best  and  one  mixed  or 
inferior,  he  prefers  to  have  the  best  grade. 

Mr.  Mennel.  He  always  takes  the  best  grade. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Chairman,  right  at  this 
point  I  think  it  is  very  pertinent  to  make  the  suggestion  that  we 
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have  not  yet  arrived  at  that  condition  in  America  where  we  have 
got  to  prescribe  the  diet  for  the  people  of  the  country  to  keep  them 
from  starving  to  death.  I  think  there  is  a  little  latitude  left  yet  for 
people  to  choose  what  form  of  food  they  will  eat.  I  shall  exercise 
that  right  for  a  good  little  time  myself. 

Senator  Kendrick.  If  you  want  to  continue  with  that  condition 
in  this  country,  according  to  my  opinion,  you  will  disturb  trade  lines 
and  trade  conditions  as  little  as  possible. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  quite  agree  with  those  remarks,  but  we  have 
a  great  many  gentlemen  here,  who  have  come  a  long  way  to  be  heard, 
and  we  can  have  our  talks  among  ourselves  after  they  leave.  Let  us 
give  these  witnesses  a  show  this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Rothwell,  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  head  of  a  large 
milling  concern.  Kindly  state  your  full  name,  post-office  address, 
and  business. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  BERNARD  J.  ROTHWELL,  PRESIDENT  BAY 
STATE  MILLING  CO.,  LAWRENCEBURG  (IND.)  EOLLEE  MILLS 
CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  Rothwell.  My  name  is  Bernard  J.  Rothwell,  and  I  am  liv- 
ing in  Boston.  I  am  president  of  the  Bay  State  Milling  Co., 
Winona,  Minn,  and  of  the  Lawrenceburg  Roller  Mills  Co.,  Law- 
renceburg,  Ind.  Our  mills  make  approximately  60,000  barrels  of 
flour  a  day. 

I  came  here,  gentlemen,  on  very  short  notice.  There  are  a  num- 
ber, of  millers  here  from  various  parts  of  the  country.  We  have 
had  no  chance  to  get  together  and  formulate  what  might  be  called 
a  trade  opinion,  and  at  the  moment,  therefore,  we  are  more  or  less 
individualistic,  animated,  I  hope,  by  common  patriotism.  But  the 
millers  are  here,  and  before  they  go — other  millers  are  not  here, 
because  they  are  attending  conferences  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, I  understand — we  may  get  together  and  give  you  something 
possibly  more  constructive  than  we  can  this  morning.  I  am  here, 
gentlemen,  this  morning  not  ashamed  to  plead  what  has  been  called 
the  "  selfish  argument,"  and  never  was,  but  I  am  quite  ready  to  say 
for  ourselves,  as  has  been  said  here  for  other  millers,  that  if,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  President  and  the  Congress,  it  is  necessary  to 
confiscate  our  plants,  do  so  by  all  means.  We  realize  that  we  are 
now,  you  might  say,  for  the  time  being  one  nation — Italy,  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  ourselves — as  we  have  a  common  bread  basket, 
and  if  there  is  any  suffering  to  be  done,  if  it  is  necessary  to  eat 
debased  flour  across  the  water,  we  may  have  to  do  it  here,  and  there 
is  no  good  reason  I  can  see  why  I  should  refuse  to  do  it.  We  must 
share  what  we  have  got  and  share  the  privations  so  far  as  is  neces- 
sary. 

From  the  standpoint  of  what  my  concern  would  be  willing  to  do, 
to  show  what  we  aim  at  in  the  way  of  cooperation,  we  will  run  our 
plant  and  you  can  use  any  system  of  taxation  you  please  or  any 
process  of  lease  you  please.  We  will  run  our  two  plants  during 
such  time  as  the  Government  may  require  it,  we  to  be  allowed  to 
run  our  business  as  we  are  running  it  now ;  that  is,  to  preserve  our 
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brands,  which  are  our  very  lifeblood.  I  refer  to  our  physical  plant. 
We  can  get  apparatus,  but  take  away  our  brands  and  you  will  take 
away  our  very  lifeblood.  Allow  us  to  go  ahead,  keeping  our  trade 
alive,  keeping  our  brands  before  the  public  that  we  have  oeen  work- 
ing a  lifetime  to  build  up  and  create  a  reputation,  and  you  can  take 
everything  else.  You  can  form  any  system  of  accounting  that  you 
please  to  show  the  accurate  costs  of  production  and  then  pay  your 
taxes,  whatever  they  may  be,  and  leave  the  stockholders,  of  these 
plants,  after  you  have  done  all  this,  7  per  cent,  gentlemen;  that  is 
all  we  ask.  In  the  case  of  our  Winona  mills — I  have  not  got  the 
figures  on  that,  but  I  think  it  would  apply  to  both — our  annual  turn- 
over is  about  seven  times  our  investment.  So  that  it  really  conies 
down  that  we  will  turn  over  our  product  for  1  per  cent,  and  I  do  not 
think  anyone  will  claim  that  that  is  an  exorbitant  profit. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Would  that  be  any  sacrifice  to  the  stockholders 
if  they  received  7  per  cent?    What  are  they  receiving  now? 

Mr.  Rothwell.  Sometimes  they  receive  nothing. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Then  they  would  be  ahead  on  this  proposition? 

Mr.  Rothwtell.  In  a  term  of  years,  no.  I  should  say,  perhaps, 
going  back,  we  may  have  averaged  10  or  15  per  cent";  but  this  year 
I  think  the  spring-wheat  miller  who  makes  a  dollar  will  be  very 
lucky  indeed.  But  of  course  we  know  what  conditions  in  the  wheat 
supply  will  be  on  the  new  crop. 

But*  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  we  are  not  standing 
out,  and  we  are  no  more  patriotic  than  anybody  else  in  the  busi- 
ness— no  more  unselfish. 

Senator  Brady.  That  is  a  fair,  equitable  proposition.  I  was  won- 
dering whether  or  not  that  could  be  put  in  the  form  of  a  proposition 
of  your  entire  association  for  the  Government. 

Mr.  Rothwell.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  association  is  ready  to 
go  so  far,  but  it  has  already  been  put  up  as  a  proposition  by  our 
firm  to  the  Government.  It  has  been  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  and  has  been  put  into  the  hands  of 
Assistant  Secretary  Vrooman,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
who  has  been  discussing  it,  and  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Rosenwald,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  special  committee  of  the  Council  on  National 
Defense,  with  whom  I  have  been  in  correspondence. 

Senator  Brady.  We  understand,  of  course,  that  you  could  not  go 
any  further  than  the  properties  that  you  control,  but  I  believe  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  all  interests  if  you  could  have  such  a  proposi- 
tion come  from  as  many  associations  of  millers  as  possible  to  have 
it  come  from. 

Mr.  Rothwell.  I  would  say  to  the  Senator  that  that  would  be  a 
very  decided  sacrifice  for  us  which  we  are  offering.  We  are  not 
offering  it  to  get  something  better  than  we  have,  because  our  busi- 
ness has  been  a  successful  one. 

Senator  Gronna.  Would  that  mean  that  the  salary  schedule  would 
go  on  the  same  as  it  is  now  ? 

Mr.  Rothwell.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  salary  that  has  been  satisfac- 
tory to  these  stockholders  all  these  years. 

Senator  Gronna.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  more  reason  for  guar- 
anteeing a  profit  to  your  mills  than  to  the  farmers  who  grow  the 
grain  on  the  farms? 
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Mr.  Rothwell.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  claim  we  are  entitled  to  put 
before  you  the  selfish  interest.  Here  is  a  great  industry,  involving  a 
billion  and  a  half  dollars  this  year,  and  they  can  not  conceive  from 
anything  that  has  been  presented  here  yet  why  at  least  50  per  cent 
of  our  assets — we  consider  it  higher — should  be  wiped  out  with  one 
stroke;  for  instance,  all  our  brands,  our  trade  connections  all  over 
the  country  would  be  destroyed. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  gross  value  of  plants,  etc.? 

Mr.  Rothwell.  I  mean  the  gross  value  of  our  turnover. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars? 

Mr.  Rothwell.  Yes,  sir ;  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  of  all  the  mills  in  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Rothwell.  All  over  the  country;  yes.  You  start  out  with  a 
100,000,000  barrels  of  flour,  roughly  speaking,  in  continental  United 
States,  and  at  present  prices 

The  Chairman.  It  averages  about  a  barrel  per  capita? 

Mr.  Rothwell.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  May  I  ask  you  a  question?  You  have  had  to 
pay  more  for  wheat  in  the  last  two  or  three  months,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Rothwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  About  how  much  in  the  last  two  months? 

Mr.  Rothwell.  Why,  I  should  say  that  prices  now  are  close  to 
between  75  cents  and  $1  higher. 

Senator  Kenton.  Have  you  had  to  pay  double  the  price  of  wheat? 

Mr.  Rothwell.  Not  as  compared  with  a  few  months  ago. 

Senator  Kenton.  About  how  much? 

The  Chairman.  As  compared  with  a  year  ago;  let  us  have  it  on 
that  basis? 

Senator  Kenton.  Take  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Rothwell.  I  have  not  got  the  price  of  a  year  ago  in  my  mind, 
but  it  is  at  least  three  times  as  much. 

Senator  Kenton.  As  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Rothwell.  No;  not  as  a  year  ago.  I  should  say  about  this 
time  last  year  wheat  was  selling  at  $1.50  a  bushel. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  I  want  to  get  at — let  me  work  this  out;  it 
will  not  take  but  a  minute — how  much  more  are  you  paying  for 
wheat  now  than  you  did  two  months  ago  ? 

Mr.  Rothwell.  I  should  say  about  75  cents  a  bushel  more. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  percentage  would  that  be  ? 

Mr.  Rothwell.  Say,  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1.75;  and 
we  have  paid  as  high  as  $2.90.  That  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
40  per  cent  more. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  more  than  that,  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  Rothwell.  From  $1.75  to  $2.75.  I  do  not  know  in  the  morn- 
ing at  10  o'clock  what  wheat  will  cost  us  at  11  o'clock,  and  we  do-  not 
know  at  11  o'clock  what  wheat  will  cost  us  at  12  o'clock,  within  10 
or  15  cents  a  bushel.    I  want  to  lead  up  to  that. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  have  had  to  pay  60  per  cent  more  for  wheat 
in  the  last  two  months  ? 

Mr.  Rothwell.  Roughly  it  has  gone  from  $1.75  up  .to  as  high  as 
$2.90.  * 

Senator  Kenton.  Have  you  paid  any  more  for  labor? 

Mr.  Rothwell.  Our  labor  was  advanced  last  fall  some  time. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  I  am  talking  about  the  last  two  months. 

Mr.  Rothwell.  No ;  not  in  the  last  two  months.    . 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  had  any  additional  expenses  the  last 
two  months? 

Mr.  Rothwell.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  much  have  you  increased  the  price  of 
flour  in  the  last  two  months? 

Mr.  Rothwell.  We  have  increased  it  approximately  4£  cents  per 
barrel  for  every  cent  advance  in  wheat. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  have  increased  four  times  the  cost  of  flour 
what  you  have  had  to  pay  in  increased  cost  of  wheat? 

Mr.  Rothwell.  It  takes  about  four  bushels  and  a  half  of  wheat  to 
make  a  barrel  of  flour. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  increased  the  price  of  flour  any  more 
proportionately  than  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Rothwell.  No,  sir ;  we  have  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Has  the  trade  in  the  country  generally? 

Mr.  Rothwell.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Flour  has  increased  more,  has  it  not,  than  the 
wheat  ? 

Mr.  Rothwell.  No  ;  not  to  my  knowledge ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  think 
it  has  increased  as  much.    That  is  my  recollection. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  think  the  Department  of  Agriculture  gives  the 
price  of  wheat  last  year  as  92  cents,  and  it  is  worth  $3  now. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  there  any  combination  among  the  millers  in 
this  country  to  keep  up  the  prices? 

Mr.  Rothwell.  Absolutely  not.  The  number  of  competitive  estab- 
lishments is  something  over  7,000. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  work  out  and  put  into  your  statement 
the  percentages  Senator  Kenyon  has  been  trying  to  bring  out  ? 

Mr.  Rothwell.  Oh,  yes ;  of  course.  You  will  have  to  bear  in  mind 
what  market  is  under  consideration.  The  price  in  Minneapolis  and 
in  Oklahoma  is  entirely  different ;  and  you  should  also  keep  in  mind 
whether  you  are  talking  about  the  farmer  or  elevator  in  Minneapolis 
or  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  ? 

Mr.  Rothwell.  The  proposition  of  any  fixed  extraction  of  flour 
is  not  workable,  because  you  can  readily  understand  that  if  you  are 
grinding  wheat,  as  we  are  in  Minnesota  this  year,  the  great  bulk  of 
which  weighs  less  than  50  pounds  to  the  measured  bushel,  that  you 
can  not  get  anything  like  the  extraction  of  flour  from  that  wheat  as 
you  can  from  normal  58-pound  wheat.  So  that  if  you  fix  82  per  cent 
from  wheat  flour  generally,  you  will  have  entirely  different  products 
from  different  mills,  according  to  the  character  of  wheat  they  are 
grinding,  weight,  etc.,  and  whether  winter  or  spring  or  soft  winter 
wheat. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  adopt  a  universal  standard. 

Mr.  Rothwell.  No,  sir.  You  can  not  do  that  on  the  extraction 
basis.  You  might  get  at  it  on  a  quality  standard.  You  might  be 
interested  in  the  recent  run  made  at  our  Winona,  Minn.,  mill,  where 
we  had  a  run  of  123,467  barrels.  .  We  ground  36,185,700  pounds  of 
wheat;  we  made  6,648,290  pounds  of  bran;  we  made  4,250,460  in 
middlings;  and  the  extraction  of  flour,  taking  out  everything  we  call 
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flour  down  to  what  we  call  "  red  dog,"  the  very  coarsest  thing,  not  fit 
for  human  food,  in  our  opinion — the  total  extraction  of  flour  of  all 
kinds  was  69.9  per  cent. 

Senator  Gronna.  Can  you  give  us  the  different  grades  of  wheat 
you  were  grinding? 

Mr.  Eothwell.  Yes.  On  that  run  we  made  57.67  per  cent  of  our 
patent.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  extraction  of  wheat,  not  of  the 
percentage  of  patent,  to  the  whole  flour  product  of  the  wheat. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  misunderstand  me.  Can  you  give  me  the 
different  grades  of  wheat  that  you  ground  into  flour?  Of  course, 
you  do  grind  more  than  one  grade  of  wheat? 

Mr.  Kothwell.  We  would  expect  that  that  wheat  would  be  at 
least  an  average  No.  2  northern. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  do  not  grind  anything  of  a  lower  grade 
than  No.  2  ? 

Mr.  Eothwell.  We  may,  and  we  grind  some  a  good  deal  better. 
We  get  our  blend,  which  to  us  was  the  blend  that  would  give  the 
greatest  minimum  and  the  highest  quality. 

Senator  Gronna.  But  the  average  was  No.  2  northern  ? 

Mr.  Rothwell.  The  average  was  No.  2  northern;  yes,  sir.  And 
you  know  what  the  weight  of  wheat  has  been  up  there.  It  has  not 
been  a  matter  of  what  we  would  like  to  grind  but  what  we  could 
get  to  grind. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Lingham  if  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  millers  will  be  here  to-morrow  ? 

Mr.  Lingham.  Yes,  Senator  Gore;  I  think  these  gentlemen  will 
all  be  here,  except  myself. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  arrange  to  have  others  come, 
and  we  will  have  a  hearing  at  10.30  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Dillon  is  here,  ana  it  will  be  inconvenient  for  him  to  come 
to-morrow. 

Mr.  Eothwell.  I  want  to  make  one  more  brief  statement  on  that 
extraction  of  flour,  which  was  69.9 — everything  we  could  get  out. 
Now,  if  we  grind  in  all  the  middlings  made  on  that  run,  that  now 
go  to  offals,  we  would  still  have  had  only  78.6  per  cent.  We  would 
then,  having  ground  in  all  of  the  middlings,  been  short  of  the  pro- 
posed percentage  by  3.4.  In  other  words,  we  would  have  had  to 
take  the  balance  out  of  bran  and  grind  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  John  J.  Dillon,  commis- 
sioner of  the  department  of  foods  and  markets  of  New  York  State. 
Please  state  your  full  name,  residence,  and  present  official  position. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JOHN  J.  DILLON,  COMMISSIONEE  DEPABT- 
MENT  FOOD  AND  MARKETS,  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  Dillon.  My  name  is  John  J.  Dillon,  At  the  present  time  I  am 
commissioner  of  the  department  of  food  and  markets,  New  York 

State. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  in  your  own 
way.  Proceed  to  make  a  statement  on  the  subject  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  food. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Senator,  I  am  also  on  the  commission  authorized  by 
the  New  York  State'  Legislature  for  the  production,  conservation.,. 
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and  distribution  of  food;  but,  if  you  will  permit  me,  unless  you 
wish  to  ask  a  question,  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  distribution,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  in  that  that  I  am  most  greatly  interested. 

The  Chairman.  Do  that;  and  then  we  will  ask  you  questions. 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  have  been  studying  the  question  of  distribution 
more  or  less  and  have  had  more  or  less  connection  with  it  for  25 
years,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  I  think  our  State  was  first  to  adopt  the 
department  for  the  distribution  of  farm  products.  I  feel  now  that 
this  crisis  in  the  distribution  of  food  in  the  country  has  been  due 
to  a  discouragement  of  production  on  the  farms,  and  that  this  dis- 
couragement, of  course,  has  been  incidental  and  not  intentional,  but 
the  things  we  have  done  have  caused  a  discouragement  of  produce 
on  the  farm.  It  originate^  from  waste  on  the  farm,  waste  in  trans- 
portation, waste  in  the  markets  and  process  of  distribution  in  the 
cities,  waste  due  to  a  system  of  credits  that  extends  all  the  way  from 
the  farmer  to  the  consumer,  and  it  is  promoted  very  much,  or  almost 
entirely,  by  speculation  and  manipulation  of  prices  of  farm  food 
products  in  the  markets.  When  crops  are  small  farmers  will  get 
more  money  in  the  aggregate  out  of  it  than  they  do  on  large  crops, 
taking  one  crop  from  another — what  we  call  "  bumper "  crops — 
when  the  crops  are  small  the  dealers  and  speculators  have  the  first 
hand,  they  have  the  first  information.  They  go  to  the  farms  and 
buy  it  up  at  low  prices  and  store  it  and  handle  it  and  speculate  in  it 
and  get  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  farmers,  and  then  the  crop  being 
short,  the  producer  has  to  pay  the  high  prices.  We  are  experiencing 
that  just  now  in  the  case  of  our  seeds.  Potatoes  that  were  bought 
up  last  fall,  some  of  them  under  contract  to  be  produced  and  some 
of  them  bought  after  they  were  produced,  at  90  cents  to  $1  a  bushel, 
are'now  being  held  at  $5  a  bushel  for  seed. 

Senator  Page.  What  seed  is  that  being  held  at  $5  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Potatoes.  The  difference,  or  course,  is  entirelv  a 
profit  to  the  speculator  and  dealer.  The  producer  does  not  receive 
any  benefit  and  the  consumer  pays  the  extra  price,  because  of  that. 
That  is  one  of  the  big  discouragements  that  we  have  just  now  in  the 
planting  of  potatoes.  It  will  cost  more  money  for  seed  for  planting 
an  acre  of  potatoes  to-day  than  we  got  for  the  entire  crop  some  years 
ago  after  it  was  produced. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  dislike  very  much  to  break  in,  Mr.  Dillon,  but 
if  the  committee  will  pardon  me,  simply  to  add  that  I  am  agreeably 
surprised  to  hear  things  like  that  from  a  man  coming  from  New 
York.  To  a  farmer,  it  looks  like  the  old  saying,  "  apples  of  gold  in 
pictures  of  silver,"  because  you  have  described  the  condition  abso- 
lutely correctly  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  farmer,  and  I  class  myself 
among  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  am  a  farmer  myself  and  ought  to  be  able  to  ex- 
press the  same  thing;  and  I  suffered  from  these  conditions  on  a  farm. 
I  was  driven  off  a  farm  by  these  conditions  I  am  describing.  These 
conditions  put  deep  furrows  in  my  mother's  brow  and  bent  the 
shoulders  of  my  father  on  the  farm  30  years  ago.  I  know  all  about 
what  conditions  are  there. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  There  has  been  no  improvement  since  then? 

Mr.  Dillon.  There  has  been  no  improvement  whatever  since  then 
in  our  system  of  distribution. 
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Senator  Bradt.  And  will  not  be  any  until  we  control  the  system 
of  distribution? 

Mr.  Dillon.  There  will  not  be  any  improvement  until  we  control 
it.  Our  whole  work  to-day  and  whole  thought  throughout  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  I  know  the  United  States,  and  particularly  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  where  I  know  it  well,  has  been  one  of  production. 
For  25  years  now  I  have  heard  of  the  danger  that  is  coming,  and  that 
has  now  come,  of  an  underproduction  of  food  in  this  country,  and 
the  whole  argument  has  been  that  we  must  educate  the  boys  and  girls 
that  were  born  on  the  farm  to  remain  on  the  farm.  It  does  not  make 
any  difference  whether  you  are  starving  to  death  or  not;  whether 
you  give  other  boys  and  girls  a  better  opportunity  for  life  and  fortune 
in  the  city  or  not — the  boys  and  girls  so  unfortunately  on  the 
farm  must  be  educated  to  stay  there.  We  are  spending  $5,000,000  a 
year  in  New  York  State  for  the  purpose ;  the  Federal  Government  is 
spending  $25,000,000  and  you  are  not  keeping  the  boys  and  girls  on 
the  farm,  and  the  more  you  educate  them  the  more  they  have  been 
leaving,  and  the  more  they  will  leave.  If  you  are  going  to  handle 
this  problem — and  now  is  the  time  to  do  it — there  is  no  use  in  begin- 
ning in  trying  to  talk  to  farmers  and  appeal  to  them  in  the  name  of 
patriotism  to  produce  more  food.  Give  them  an  assurance  now  that 
if  they  produce  the  food  that  they  are  going  to  get  a  fair  share  of 
the  money  that"  the  consumer  pays  for  it  and  the  American  farmer 
will  feed  the  world. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Right. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  We  are  figuring  on  it,  but  have  you  figured  on 
the  practical  way  to  do  it? 
Mr.  Dillon.  I  have. 

Senator  Kenyon.  We  are  going  to  do  it,  if  you  find  the  way. 
Senator  Brady.  Give  us  a  workable  bill  and  we  will  pass  it;  or 
try  to,  at  least. 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  have  worked  out  no  particular  bill  here.  There  are 
a  good  many  things  to  be  done;  but  the  first  thing  you  ought  to  do 
is  to  declare  every  food  warehouse  in  the  country  a  public  utility — 
declare  it  so  or  make  it  so.  In  other  words,  you  have  got  to  stop 
present  methods. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Would  you  have  that  done, by  the  Nation  or 
by  the  State? 

Mr.  Dillon.  By  the  Nation,  by  all  means.  In  the  first  place,  our 
States  have  been  afraid  of  it.  They  do  not  want  to  interfere  with 
the  vested  interests,  so  called,  that  are  now  handling  it.  We  have  in 
New  York  State  two  distinct  propositions,  two  distinct  schools.  One 
is  that  the  distribution  of  food  is  a  private  business  problem.  They 
have  put  their  money  into  it ;  men  speculate  in  foods ;  men  take  their 
chances  of  buying  food  one  time  to  sell  another  time  and  are  entitled 
to  profits,  and  they  must  be  left  alone,  children  and  families  in  the 
city  and  in  the  country  starving  in  the  meantime  no  matter;  the 
speculator  is  entitled  to  his  profits  and  he  must  have  them.  Now, 
we  have  men  in  New  York  who  hold  that  and  have  held  to  it  right 
along.  There  are  not  so  many  of  them  now  as  there  were  two  years 
ago,  and  not  so  many  of  them  two  years  ago  as  there  were  three  years 
ago.  They  are  getting  less  in  proportion,  largely  because  the  people 
who  are  affected  by  it  are  coming  to  the  front  and  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  bad  effect  of  this  speculation. 
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And  then  we  have  the  other  school,  that  is  increasing  very  fast, 
who  believe  that  the  distribution  of  food  is  a  public  function ;  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  or  of  the  Federal  Government  to  see 
that  food  is  brought  from  the  farm  to  the  consumers  at  a  reasonable 
cost,  and  that  the  producer  gets  a  fair  proportion  of  it.  During  the 
last  20  years  the  farmer  has  received  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the 
amount  that  consumers  paid  for  their  food ;  65  per  cent  of  it  goes 
right  along  to  the  speculator  and  the  distributor,  the  men  who 
handle  it. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Some  of  it  goes  to  the  railroads  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Some  of  it  goes  to  the  railroads,  some  of  it  to  the 
wholesale  man,  some  to  the  jobber,  speculator,  and  the  cold-storage 
men. 

The  Chairman.  You  base  that  on  investigations  actually  made? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Not  on  what  the  Government  would  call  a  complete 
survey,  but  on  repeated  investigations  and  inquiries  that  we  have 
been  making  for  20  years. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  suggest  where  we  can  use  the  pruning 
hook  and  cut  out  some  of  these  needless  intermediaries  or  accom- 
plish something  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Yes.  My  plan  for  distribution  in  a  large  city  like 
New  York,  is  that  we  should  assemble  the  food  in  the  local  centers 
throughout  "the  State  and  grade  it  there  and  pack  it'there  and  then 
ship  it  in  carloads.  It  is  shipped  very  much  now  in  small  lots  and 
pays  the  high  rate  of  freight. 

Then  an  important  requirement  is  that  there  should  be  some  place 
in  the  city  where  it  can  be  assembled.  In  New  York  it  is  spread  all 
over  the  city ;  there  is  no  market ;  there  is  no  way  of  standardizing 
the  price  there,  the  grades  or  qualities,  or  anything.  A  terminal 
market,  with  cold-storage  facilities,  is  one  of  the  great  and  crying 
needs  of  an  economic  distribution  in  a  large  city  like  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Ought  that  be  a  private  or  public  establishment? 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  think  it  will  be  public  if  it  ever  comes.  I  think  it 
should  be  public.  It  would  pay  for  itself  very  readily  and  very 
easily. 

If  the  distribution  of  food  coming  into  a  terminal  market  of  that 
kind  were  under  the  Federal  control  or  any  control  such  as  the  Halles 
Centrale  of  Paris  is,  then  the  men  handling  and  distributing  the 
food  should  be  advised  to  sell  it  to  the  retailers  in  the  quantities  the 
retailer  requires.  The  system  we  have  now  is  such  that  a  retailer  is 
never  able  to  come  to  a  large  market  and  get  his  food  first-hand. 
It  is  sold  in  large  bulk.  The  commission  merchant  has  it  first  and 
then  it  is  sold  to  the  jobber  or  wholesaler,  and  usually  the  commission 
merchant  is  the  man,  while  he  is  the  trustee  of  the  farmer,  is  also 
the  buyer,  has  a  partnership  in  the  company  who  buys  it.  Then  it 
goes  to  a  jobber  and  sometimes  it  will  pass  through  two  or  three 
or  four  or  five  jobbers  before  it  gets  to  the  retailer,  and  all  of  this 
changing  of  hands,  all  of  the  carting,  all  of  the  profits,  and  all  of  the 
deterioration  in  value  has  to  be  borne  by  the  housewife  when  she 
buys  her  little  basketful,  a  real  pyramid  of  expenses  is  piled  upon 
the  small  portion  she  gets. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Those  things  can  not  be  worked  out  right  now  in 
this  emergency,  can  they  ? 
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Mr.  Dillon.  You  would  have  more  difficulty  in  the  way  of  terminal 
markets ;  that  would  require  some  time.  But  you  can,  in  all  that  you 
do,  aim  at  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  the  Halles  Centrale  market  in 
Paris.    Is  that  a  success? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  a  great  success,  and  it  is  a  profit  to 
the  administration  of  the  city. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  I  want  to  ask  you  your  opinion :  What  we  have 
got  to  do  now  is  to  make  a  law  to  make  it  a  criminal  offense  for  any- 
one to  buy  products  and  hold  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  unrea- 
sonable price,  or  something  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  proposed  something  of  that  kind  to  our  legislature. 
They  have  not  adopted  it  yet;  and  I  think  I  sent  a  paper  to  that 
effect  here  some  place.    That  you  must  do ;  that  is  imperative. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  we  ought  to  do  right  away,  had  we  not? 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  think  so,  Senator.  I  made  a  few  notations  here 
that  I  will  give  you  in  general,  so  that  you  will  get  my  idea  pretty 
fully  on  that.  I  will  repeat  what  I  said  first:  Declare  every  food 
storehouse  a  public  utility,  and  license  every  one  of  these  places. 
This  is  what  I  would  regard  as  the  most  important  thing — to  require 
a  monthly  verified  report  of  those  warehouses,  that  report  to  state 
the  amount  of  food  they  had  on  hand  at  the  first  of  the  month; 
how  much  they  bought;  where  they  got  it;  what  they  paid  for  it,  and 
how  much  was  sold  during  the  month.  Some  of  our  people  in  New 
York  think  that  is  a  little  drastic,  but  I  tell  them  that  I  have  to  go 
into  more  details  than  that  with  my  personal  affairs  when  making 
my  annual  report  for  income  tax,  and  the  tax  is  no  more  important 
than  the  food  is  f 6r  the  people. 

Then  I  would  stop  speculation  in  futures.  We  never  can  regu- 
late the  food  and  get  an  economic  distribution,  and  you  never  can 
encourage  production  so  long  as  you  allow  this  speculation  in  futures 
to  continue. 

Senator  Norms.  That  is  a  big  question.  I  would  like  to  do  that, 
but  Congress  has  tried  it  several  times.    How  could  we  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  We  have  got  to  come  to  it  some  time. 

Senator  Norris.  I  would  like  to  come  to  it  right  away,  myself,  but 
how? 

Senator  Kenton.  By  a  war  measure. 

Senator  Brady.  I  believe  now  is  the  time  to  come  to  it. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Now  is  the  time  to  come  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dillon,  you  would  not  apply  that  to  actual 
hedging  on  actual  transactions? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Hedging? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  against  actual  purchases  and  sales? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Yes ;  I  would  apply  it  to  everything  that  had  a  specu- 
lative tendency.  I  think,  Senator,  we  have  got  to  prevent  anything 
speculative  in  food  products,  if  we  ever  get  easy  distribution. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  May  I  make  this  suggestion: 
Is  not  hedging  what  has  been  suggested  in  fixing  the  minimum  price  ? 
It  is  precisely  the  same  in  principle.  I  know  before  I  plant  what  will 
be  the  minimum.  When  I  hedge — selling  a  contract  for  future  de- 
livery— I  know  what  my  minimum  will  be.  In  other  words,  I  know 
what  I  am  going  to  get  in  the  last  analysis,  unless  I  take  my  hedge 
off. 
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•  Mr.  Dillon.  Senator,  does  not  that  take  you  into  the  present  sys- 
tem of  handling  foods  and  food  products  on  speculation?  If  your 
food  products  that  must  be  stored  at  the  time  of  harvest  for  future 
Jelivery  were  maintained  in  the  hands  of  the  men  who  produce* 
them,  what  would  be  the  need  of  hedging,  because  the  man  who  pro- 
duced it  then  would  be  able  to  sell  it  direct  to  the  man  who  was  going 
to  grind  or  manufacture  or  use  it.        , 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question 
right  in  that  connection ;  it  is  so  new  that  it  has  not  yet  come  into 
general  use:  What  effect  do  you  think  our  new  Federal  reserve 
system  might  have  in  solving  this  identical  problem  in  extending 
credit  to  the  farmer  by  the  Federal  Government  on  properly  executed 
paper  upon  the  stored  product? 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  think  that  would  have  a  very  beneficial  effect. 
I  think  in  some  parts  of  the  Western  States  the  reserve  banking  sys- 
tem has  helped  the  farmers  more  than  it  has  in  the  East.  In  the 
East  it  has  not  been  of  any  material  help  yet,  partially  because  the 
farmer  is  unacquainted  with  it.  Our  eastern  farmers  are  a  little 
afraid  of  the  bankers,  and  the  banker  is  unsympathetic  for  the  most 
part  with  the  farmer,  and  they  have  not  gotten  together  very  much 
on  it. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  That  is  the  reason  I  prefaced 
what  I  said  by  suggesting  its  being  new. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Yes. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  think  just  a  little  thorough 
understanding  and  a  little  missionary  work  along  the  line  would  help 
to  solve  that  problem. 

(At  12  o'clock  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.  of 
the  same  day.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  hearing  was  resumed  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dillon,  we  will  resume.  You  may  proceed 
now. 

Mr.  Dillon.  When  we  were  interrupted  we  were  discussing  the 
problem  of  discontinuing  speculation  in  foods.  I  don't  know  that  I 
have  anything  to  add  to  that,  except  that  I  have  not  given  thought 
to  just  the  machinery  that  Congress  might  provide  to  stop  it.  fiut 
I  regard  that  as  a  very  serious  problem  in  the  question  of  distribution. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Would  you  abolish  these  exchanges — the  board 
of  trade  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  would;  every  one  of  them. 

Senator  Kenyon.  We  could  reach  that  by  taxation. 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  do  not  know  of  a  board  of  trade  that  is  anything 
but  a  curse. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Do  you  apply  that  to  the  cotton  exchanges  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  referred,  Senator,  to  the  ones  I  knew.  I  do  not 
know  much  about  the  cotton  exchanges,  and  I  am  not  as  familiar 
with  the  detailed  operation  of  the  grain  exchange  in  Chicago  as  I 
might  be.  I  have  never  been  there  to  study  it  personally.  But  the 
exchanges  handling  butter  and  cheese  and  produce  in  New  York, 
throughout  New  York  State — the  Merchants'  Exchange  in  New  York 
has  cost  the  farmers  of  that  State  millions  of  dollars  in  my  lifetime 
by  the  false  quotation  of  prices. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  they  handle  apples  in  that  exchange? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Yes;  they  handle  apples  there,  too.  One  thing  that 
would  help  the  producer  very  much,  if  we  could  find  a  way  to  do  it, 
would  be  to  provide  storage  for  the  surplus  of  food  for  the  producer. 
The  farmer  does  not  have,  for  the  most  part,  storage  facilities  him- 
self as  yet,  and  he  is  in  such  a  position  that  when  his  crop  is  grown 
he  has  debts  and  obligations  to  meet,  and  he  wants  the  money. 
Through  the  system  that  we  have,  the  speculator,  the  operator  in 
foods,  the  dealer  in  foods,  does  control  cold-storage  places,  and  they 
buy  up  goods  from  the  farmer  at  the  time  they  can  buy  them  cheapest 
and  at  the  most  disadvantageous  time  for  the  farmer  to  sell,  when  he 
needs  the  money  the  most  and  just  when  the  stuff  is  produced.  They 
are  able  to  put  it  in  storage,  and  through  banking  connections  to 
borrow  anywhere  from  80  to  100  per  cent  of  the  original  cost  of  the 
products  through  the  banks.  Sometimes  those  banks  have  the  money 
of  the  consumer  on  deposit,  and  the  speculator  is  in  a  position  where 
he  uses  the  consumers'  money  to  buy  that  food  up  and  hold  it.  And 
then  when  the  season  of  consumption  comes  on  he  punishes  him  by 
charging  him  a  very  high  price,  very  much  in  excess  of  its  cost,  and 
very  much  in  excess  of  a  reasonable  profit. 

For  example,  last  year  eggs  were  put  in  cold  storage  in  the  city 
of  New  York  at  22  cents  a  dozen  in  the  storage  room.  They  might 
have  been  sold  out  at  a  very  nice  profit  in  the  distributing  season  at 
from  27  to  28  cents. 

Senator  Ransdell.  What  is  the  storage  charge  on  eggs?  Do  you 
know,  Mr.  Dillon?     * 

Mr.  Dillon.  Oh,  it  is  'about  a  cent  and  a  half  a  dozen  for  the  sea- 
son— 10  months,  at  the  outside.  The  whole  cost,  figuring  up  every- 
thing, interest,  profit,  storage,  and  insurance — from  4  to  5  cents 
makes  a  very  nice  profit.  Five  cents  makes  a  good  profit.  The  ma- 
jority of  them  were  sold  last  ye£r  at  from  38  to  45  cents,  and  they  are 
sold  to  the  consumer  under  the  disguise  of  fresh  eggs,  and  they  were 
selling  last  year  all  the  way  from  55  to  65  cents. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Would  you  suggest  municipal-owned,  State- 
owned,  or  national-owned  warehouses  or  storehouses? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Well,  State-owned,  of  course,  would  be  more  wieldy, 
but  I  think  national  warehouses  would  be  all  right  for  quite  a  good 
many  of  the  large  staple  products. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  some  trouble,  Mr.  Dillon,  in  enforc- 
ing your  regulation  as  to  the  time  limit  on  cold-storage  stuff?  Did 
they  take  it  across  to  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Well,  there  is  some  trouble  in  that.  They  shovel 
them  back  and  forth  from  New  York  to  New  Jersey.  That  is  one 
trouble.  They  shovel  them  back  and  forth.  I  had  trouble  there  be- 
cause I  issued  an  order  to  stamp  the  cold-storage  eggs— to  stamp 
"  Cold  storage  "  on  every  egg.  That  was  submitted  to  the  courts,  and 
the  courts  upheld  the  order,  but  it  took  us  along  until  pretty  well 
the  last  part  of  the  season,  so  we  did  not  have  a  chance  to  test  it  out 
very  well.  And  the  big  storage  houses,  Armour  and  Swift,  renewed 
the  fight  toward  the  last  of  the  season;  they  refused  to  obey  the 
order,  and  the  matter  is  in  the  courts  now. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  warehouses  ought  to  be  licensed 
by  the  General  Government,  so  there  could  be  uniform  regulations, 
so  they  could  not  shuttlecock  the  stuff  about  ? 
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Mr.  Dillon.  I  think  the  warehouses,  whether  cold  storage  or  com- 
mon storage,  ought  to  be  under  the  Federal  Government,  licensed 
by  the  Federal  Government ;  and  I  think  they  ought  to  be  required  to 
make  monthly  reports  to  the  Federal  Government.  There'  is  another 
way  we  can  get  at  them.  We  do  not  know  now  how  much  food  is  in 
this  country.  I  do  not  know  how  much  is  in  New  York  City  ware- 
houses. I  can  not  find  out.  The  Federal  census  reports  are  no  good ; 
they  do  the  best  they  can  and  give  us  the  best  returns  they  have,  but 
sometimes  300  will  report  and  sometimes  400  will  report,  and  the  big 
ones  may  report  or  not,  just  as  they  see  fit  and  just  as  their  interests 
dictate. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  voluntary? 

Mr.  Dillon.  It  is  voluntary,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume 

Senator  Ransdell.  If  you  required  a  Federal  license,  that  would 
not  necessitate  the  Government  owning  these  warehouses  i 

Mr.  Dillon.  No  ;  not  at  all. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  would  just  require  a  Federal  license  and 
then  have  them  operated  under  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  ?    Is  that  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  That  is  the  idea;. yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Just  where  would  you  draw  the  line?  The 
farmer  has  no  cold  storage ;  would  you  interfere  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  would  not  object  at  all  to  the  farmer  being  required 
to  make  the  same  report  as  the  other  people.  I  think  maybe,  for  the 
sake  of  being  able  to  locate  it,  that  he  ought  to  be  required  to  do  it. 
What  a  man  produces  himself  he  ought  to  nave  a  little  wider  latitude 
in  the  matter  of  holding  than  a  person  who  speculates. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Speculation — you  would  have  that  feature  in  it, 
would  you  ?  That  is,  if  a  person  puts  away  potatoes  for  the  winter, 
onions,  beets,  or  apples,  }rou  would  not  apply  this  system  to  that, 
would  vou? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Yes;  I  would.  I  would  know  just  what  food  products 
are  in  the  country  and  where  they  are. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Would  you  continue  that  down  to  all  individual 
storage  ?  Suppose  at  my  home  I  put  in  for  the  winter  50  bushels  of 
potatoes ;  should  I  make  a  report  to  the  Government  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  No  ;  I  would  not  go  into  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Just  the  cold  storage  proper? 

Mr.  Dillon.  The  common  storage,  too ;  because  your  potatoes  and 
grains,  wheat,,  barley ,  buckwheat,  and  things  of  that  kina  are  all  held 
in  common  storage. 

The  Chairman.  Just  the  commercial  products  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Commercial  products;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  All  storage  for  profit? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Yes,  sir.  Yes;  it  would  be  storage  for  profit;  and  it 
is  held  for  necessity,  you  know,  because  we  can  not  use  up  all  of 
these  potatoes  in  the  fall  when  they  are  produced. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  suppose  a  distinction  could  easily  be  made 
between  a  public  storage  house  that  would  store  for  anybody  and  a 
private  one  where  a  man  might  simply  store  his  own  things  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Then  you  would  not  get  at  fellows  like  Armour, 
would  you,  Senator? 
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« 

.  Senator  Ransdell.  I  am  speaking  about  those  storing  for  their 
own  use — the  use  of  their  own  families.  A  man  serving  the  public 
might  have  to  have  a  license,  I  take  it. 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  do  Hot  think  it  would  be  wise  to  regulate  a  man 
who  put  in  an  extra  number  of  potatoes  in  the  fall,  to  ask  him  to 
make  a  report  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  That  is  rather  to  be  encouraged,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Yes. 

Senator  Page.  Don't  you  think  we  want  to  be  pretty  careful  that 
we  do  not  embarrass  the  ordinary  course  of  trade  bv  obnoxious  rules 
here  ?  y 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  would  not  embarrass  trade  at  all,  if  I  could  help 
it,  but  the  distribution  of  food  all  the  way  from  the  producer  to  the 
consumer  is  in  the  hands  now  of  a  small  number  of  men  that  use 
it  to  their  own  advantage.  They  use  it  for  speculation.  Sometimes 
they  make  money  out  of  it  and  sometimes  they  do  not,  but  it  is  the 
one  thing  that  to-day  has  brought  on  this  present  crisis  in  the  produc- 
tion of  food  in  this  country  and  the  supply  of  food  in  this  country, 
because  it  has  discouraged  production — the  whole  system  of  distri- 
bution. It  has  been  worked  and  manipulated  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  most  out  of  it  for  the  men  that  handle  it,  charging  the 
consumers  the  very  highest  price  that  they  will  stand  for  and  giving 
the  farmer  the  very  lowest  price  that  he  can  possibly  be  induced  to 
accept. 

Senator  Page.  Has  it  not  resulted  in  placing  the  product  upon 
a  higher  scale  of  prices  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  It  has  resulted  in  making  prices  high  all  around; 
yes. 

Senator  Page.  Why,  then,  do  you  say  that  the  farmer  is  not  going 
to  be  wise  like  other  man  and  say,  "  Here,  I  was  a  fool  last  year ;  I 
sold  my  potatoes  off  quick,  and  now  I  am  going  to  hold  them.  I 
am  going  to  profit  by  that  experience ;  and  I  am  going  to  try  to  make 
my  product  pay  me  something  this  year."  Don't  you  think  the 
farmer  will  brighten  up  and  that  he  is  keen  enough  to  avail  himself 
of  the  natural  advantages  of  a  bright  man  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  In  the  first  place,  the  farmer  does  not  have  the  facili- 
ties for  taking  care  of  his  products,  or  for  taking  care  of  a  few  of  his 
Products  from  the  time  of  harvest  to  the  time  of  greatest  demand, 
n  the  second  place,  the  farmer  for  the  most  part  does  not  have  the 
information ;  he  is  busy  with  his  daily  toil  on  the  farm,  and  he  does 
not  know  just  what  the  volume  of  that  kind  of  food  is  in  the  country. 

Senator  Page.  Is  he  not  presumed  to  be  the  possessor  of  a  first- 
class  agricultural  paper  which  he  reads  and  heeds  carefully  every 
week? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Well,  sometimes  he  reads  it  carefully  and  sometimes 
he  does  not.  Sometimes  it  gives  the  correct  information,  but  not 
always.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  information  has  not  been  entirely 
reliable  that  is  given  to  him.  Another  reason  for  the  farmer's  em- 
barrassment is,  as  I  mentioned  a  little  while  ago,  that  he  has  got 
obligations,  he  has  got  debts  that  he  is  expected  to  meet.  I  am  not 
speaking  about  every  farmer;  I  am  talking  about  the  average  man, 
the  general  farmer.  He  has  got  obligations  to  meet,  and  he  has  prom- 
ised to  pay  when  he  sells  his  potatoes  or  when  he  sells  something  else, 
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and  whether  he  promises  or  not  he  wants  to  liquidate  that  account  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Senator  Page.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  farmers  all  through  the 
great  West — and  that  is  where  the  products  are  raised — have  their 
notes  which  are  payable  at  the  end  of  five  years,  with  the  privilege 
of  paying  in  multiples  of  $100  when  there  is  an  interest  payment 
due?  Haven't  they  the  stock  in  their  own  hands,  and  aren't  they 
able  to  pay  either  a  very  small  sum  or  just  as  large  a  sum  as  they  can 
pay  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  take  it,  Senator,  you  are  referring  particularly  to 
what  we  call  funded  debts ;  that  is,  standing  debts. 

Senator  Page.  I  am  referring  to  the  farmer  who  borrows  his 
money  in  the  East  and  has  that  very  easy  provision  for  payment. 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  was  referring  more  particularly  to  a  class  of  obliga- 
tions that  are  current.  He  wants  to  buy  a  wagon,  an  automobile,  or 
a  piece  of  machinery,  and  he  wants  his  hired  help,  and  he  has  very 
much  of  the  current  expense  that  is  running  along  from  day  to  day 
and  month  to  month  up  to  the  time  that  his  narvest  is  coming ;  those 
are  the  things  that  press  him  quite  as  much  as  the  interest  on  his 
payments. 

Senator  Page.  .Speaking  for  my  own  State,  we  raise  potatoes  to 
quite  an  extent.  Our  farmers  are  just  about  the  most  independent 
set  we  have.  They  put  their  potatoes  in  the  cellar,  where  they  keep 
and  they  study  the  markets,  and  when  they  think  the  potatoes  are  at 
the  highest  they  sell.  Sometimes  they  make  money  and  sometimes 
they  do  not,  but  they  are  a  pretty  shrewd  set  of  men,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  as  a  rule  they  lose  very  much  or  need  very  much  protection 
to  help  them  through. 

Mr.  Dillon.  What  State  is  yours? 

Senator  Page.  Vermont. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Well,  some  of  your  farmers  in  Vermont  put  up  pretty 
hard  stories  about  the  way  they  are  used  in  their  distribution. 

Senator  Page.  Of  what  article? 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  am  referring  now  to  their  eggs,  to  their  poultry, 
and  to  their  apples.  I  have  been  handling  some  of  those  products 
in  the  way  of  developing  or  forming  a  standard  of  distributing 
charges,  and  I  have  received  quite  a  good  many  shipments  from 
Vermont,  and  the  distribution  problem  with  them  is  quite  serious. 
Your  Mr.  Brigham  up  there  is  working  it  out,  and  he  is  doing  an 
excellent  work. 

Senator  Page.  He  is  doing  a  good  work;  he  is  a  very  able  man, 
and  the  farmers  of  Vermont  are  getting  the  benefit  of  his  experience. 
The  farmers  of  Vermont  are  independent.  They  can  borrow  ail 
the  money  they  want  at  any  time,  and  never  above  6  per  cent,  and  a 
great  deal  of  it  at  5  per  cent.  The  State  takes  care  of  the  farmer 
by  saying  that  any  individual  can  lend  a  farmer  money  at  5  per 
cent,  and  the  money  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  if  it  is  loaned  at 
5  per  cent.  And  Mr.  Brigham — I  want  you  to  commend  him  as 
highly  as  you  please — he  is  a  very  able  man.  But  I  do  not  hear 
that  the  farmers  there  that  have  eggs,  poultry,  and  butter  to  sell  are 
displeased  with  conditions.    They  are  getting  high  prices. 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  have  had  communications  from  men  in  Vermont 
who  have  been  displeased  with  the  returns  from  their  sales  in  New 
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York  City.  Now,  you  grow  some  apples;  you  grow  good  apples  up 
there.  Take  the  individual  farmer  with  a  carload  or  two  carloads  of 
apples  last  fall,  or  two  falls  ago;  he  runs  into  harvesting  time. 
What  situation  of  distribution  has  he  got?  What  facilities  of 
distribution  ? 

Senator  Page.  As  a  rule,  the  apples  of  Vermont  raised  in  the 
Champlain  Valley — and  they  are  the  best  apples  we  have,  and  there 
are  more  raised  there  than  anywhere  else — bring  a  good  price,  and 
there  is  somebody  on  the  soil  the  moment  those  apples  are  ready  to 
pay  for  them.  But,  after  all,  we  have  some  farmers  who  put  those 
apples  away  and  keep  them.  So  far  as  the  last  year  is  concerned,  I 
think  we  have  been  in"  pretty  good  shape  as  to  apples.  I  have  seen 
years  when  it  was  true  that  apples  were  not  well  handled,  but  I 
think  they  are  coming  to  know  how  to  handle  apples. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Now,  this  is  your  situation:  A  man  having  that 
quantity  of  apples  up  there,  if  he  knows  some  man  that  will  go  up 
there  in  the  fall  and  buy  them,  or  make  a  price  for  them,  if  it  is  satis- 
factory, he  can  sell.  A  year  ago  last  fall  he  could  have  sold  those 
apples  at  $2  a  barrel.  If  he  wanted  to  put  them  into  storage  in 
New  York,  where  he  markets,  or  in  Boston,  he  could  not  get  them 
stored  on  his  own  account.  There  is  not  a  big  storage  house  in 
either  city  that  would  accept  them  from  him  and  store  them.  He 
could  send  them  to  a  dealer  or  commission  merchant  and  the  com- 
mission merchant  could  store  for  him  with  the  understanding  that 
when  they  were  sold  the  commission  dealer  was  to  have  the  first 
hand  in  that.    And  that  puts  the  purchaser  at  a  disadvantage. 

Senator  Page/  I  confess  that,  sir,  when  they  are  tempted  to  do  that 
they  get  a  leverage 

Mr.  Dillon.  That  is  the  only  alternative  the  producer  has  got  to- 
day, for  the  most  part. 

Senator  Page.  But  do  you  know  of  any  particular  farmers  that 
handle  their  butter  and  their  eggs  and  their  poultry  except  to  ship 
them  along  as  quickly  as  they  can  and  as  fresh  as  they  can  get  the 
quickest  kind  of  return? 

Mr.  Dillon.  No  ;  there  is  nothing  else  they  can  do,  Senator.  Most 
of  them  are  under  the  necessity  of  doing  that. 

Senator  Page.  What  necessity? 

Mr.  Dillon.  The  necessity  of  facilities,  if  nothing  else.  A  man 
producing  eggs  is  in  the  same  position  as  a  man  who  produces  apples. 
He  has  no  place  to  store  them.  He  can  not  put  eggs  away  in  April 
in  cold  storage  and  hold  them  for  the  advance  later  on.  He  has  no 
facilities  for  doing  it.  There  is  no  place  where  they  will  take  his 
account,  for  them.  He  has  no  way  of  drawing  80  per  cent  on  the 
value  of  them,  as  the  dealer  is  able  to  do  at  the  bank.  The  bank  and. 
cold-storage  house  will  advance  from  80  to  100  per  cent,  according 
to  the  year  and  the  conditions,  on  those  eggs  or  apples  or  other  prod- 
ucts.   They  keep  the  amount  of  the  storage. 

Take  New  York  City;  it  has  not  one-third  of  the  storage  to-day 
that  it  ought  to  have,  and  you  can  not  go  into  that  section  where  we 
have  qold-storage  plants  and  banks  and  borrow  a  dollar  to  put  up. 

Senator  Page.  But  don't  you  think  it  is  wise  for  our  farmers  to 
sell  their  products  just  as  fast  as  they  are  ready  to  be  sold  ?  That 
they  should  not  speculate  ?    Is  not  that  the  wise  thing  for  them  to  do  ? 
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Mr.  Dillon.  If  you  establish  a  system  of  distribution  by  which 
the  farmer  can  sell  and  the  consumer  is  going  to  buy  at  a  price  com- 
mensuate  with  the  price  that  the  farmer  gets,  then  go  ahead.  But, 
under  your  present  system,  where  you  force  a  farmer  to  sell  and  then 
leave  the  speculator  full  sway  to  go  ahead  and  multiply  that  price 
as  often  as  he  has  a  mind  to  and  put  the  burden  on  the  consumer,  then 
I  say  no ;  your  system  is  wrong.  And  that  is  the  system  that  has 
brought  the  present  food  .crisis  in  this  country,  and  that  is  the  system 
you  have  got  to  break  up  if  you  are  going  to  correct  the  distribution 
of  food  and  if  you  are  ever  going  to  inspire  the  farmers  of  this 
country  again  to  produce  large  volumes  of  rood. 

Senator  Page.  Now,  I  am  getting  light.  The  Vermont  farmer 
sends  his  products  down  to  Boston  or  Worcester  or  Fall  River  or 
Springfield.  If  the  market  happens  to  be  overstocked,  isn't  it  wise, 
isn't  it  well  that  the  dealer  there  have  a  cold-storage  plant  where,  he 
can  put  the  surplus  aside  for  a  time?  But  for  that  fact,  would  there 
not  be  a  break  in  the  market  that  would  be  ruinous  to  the  farmer? 

Mr.  Dillon.  The  necessity  of  the  cold  storage  is  very  apparent, 
Senator;  but  the  necessity  of  the  cold  storage  in  the  control  of  the 
speculator  is  not  to  me  apparent.  I  would  prefer  to  arrange  that  so 
that  the  farmer  himself  could  put  his  goods  in  cold  storage  and  hold 
it  until  the  market  is  right  for  it. 

Senator  Page.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  taking  so  much  time.  I  did 
not  mean  to. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Mr.  Dillon,  what  products  do  you  think  now 
have  their  prices  completely  controlled  by  speculators,  and  to  what 
extent? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Well,  I  would  not  say  completely  on  anything, 
Senator. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  I  thought  you  said,  in  answer  to  Senator 
Page,  that  the  farmer  left  the  speculator  to  multiply  the  prices  as 
often  and  as  high  as  he  pleased. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Yes;  he  does.  And  an  individual  farmer  may  hold 
his  produce  now ;  they  do  now  in  some  cases.  For  example,  a  man 
may  have  300  or  400  bushels  of  potatoes  and  sell  them  to-day.  Take 
potatoes  to-day;  they  have  been  controlled  all  through  the  last 
several  months  by  the  dealers. 

Senator  Page.  Potatoes? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Potatoes;  yes. 

Senator  Page.  That  is  because  the  northeastern  corner  of  the 
country,  up  in  Maine,  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  speculation.  Un- 
questionably that  is  true  with  regard  to  Worcester;  I  do  not  think 
it  is  true  as  to  Vermont.  We  are  selling  potatoes  in  Vermont  to 
men  who  utilize  them,  who  sell  them  to  dealers.  But  I  know  you 
are  right  in  regard  to  Worcester;  there  has  been  speculation  there 
that  has  been  terrible.    I  can  not  understand  it. 

Mr.  Dillon.  They  have  potatoes  that  were  grown  on  contract  last 
year  and  sold  after  they  were  grown,  without  contract,  around  a 
dollar,  and  to-day  they  run  all  the  way  from  $3.50  to  $5  a  bushel. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Do  you  think  the  speculators  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  high  price  of  seed  potatoes  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Y es ;  I  do ;  without  any  question. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  I  heard  the  other  day  that  in  Steuben 
County,  N.   Y.,  which  is  one  of  the  big  potato  counties,  in  an 
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ordinary  year  at  this  time  there  would  be  approximately  100,000 
bushels  of  seed  potatoes  available  for  spring  planting,  but  this  year 
there  are  only  20,000.  Have  speculators  done  that,  in  your  judg- 
ment? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Understand  me,  Senator,  the  speculator  has  bought 
up  the  available  supply  to  a  large  extent,  and  they  have  made  the 

Srice  high  because  they  are  in  possession  of  that  available  supply. 
row,  we  have  got  on  our  farm  enough  potatoes  for  our  planting; 
we  saved  them  last  year.  The  speculator  does  not  affect  us  in  the 
least  degree,  but  up  there  in  Steuben  County  they  have  some  pota- 
toes, and  they  have  got  to  buy  more.  Now,  they  have  to  pay  the 
speculator  an  unreasonable  price  for  the  extra  supply  they  need  in 
Steuben  County. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Did  the  speculator  buy  from  the  Steuben 
County  farmers  their  seed  potatoes? 

Mr.  Dillon.  No;  they  bought  from  other  sections,  and  they  are 
shipping  in  there.    They  bought  from  Maine. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  I  mean  originally.  What  created  the  short- 
age of  seed  potatoes  in  that  county  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Oh,  that  was  a  natural  cause,  of  course. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Then  the  natural  cause  must  have  something 
to  do  with  the  price  of  seed  potatoes? 

Mr.  Dillon.  The  speculator  has  taken  advantage  of  the  natural 
conditions. , 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Has  not  the  farmer  also  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Not  to  the  extent  that  the  dealer  has.  The  individual 
farmer  that  saves  his  product  does;  he  has  them.  If  a  farmer  had 
200  bushels  of  commercial  potatoes  and  he  kept  them  in  a  cellar 
until  now,  of  course  he  would  be  profiting  by  the  operation  of  the 
speculator.  But  it  is  the  speculator  that  bought  up  the  available 
supply  this  year,  as  in  other  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  then  there  has  been  really  a  corner- 
ing of  the  supply  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  A  practical  cornering.  When  there  is  a  short  supply 
you  will  find  the  dealer  right  on  the  job,  buying  up  in  large  quan- 
tities. When  we  have  a  large  supply  of  potatoes,  like  we  had  two 
years  ago,  you  can  not  get  them  to  touch  them.  The  yare  left  on  the 
farmers'  hands  at  that  time.  I  think  Senator  Wadsworth  remem- 
bers two  years  ago  in  New  York  State  when  we  had  such  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  potatoes. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Indeed,  I  do ;  we  had  a  very  large  crop. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Yes;  and  much  of  them  were  thrown  out.  Two 
years  ago  this  month  there  were  thousands  of  tons  of  potatoes  all 
through  the  eastern  section  there  that  were  thrown  out  and  wasted. 
Thirty  cents  a  bushel  in  New  York  was  the  prevailing  price  all 
through  that  winter. 

Senator  Page.  Do  you  remember  what  it  was  to  the  consumer  at 
that  time  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  About  $2  to  $2.50. 

Senator  Page.  Two  years  ago? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Two  years  ago;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A  good  big  spread  there. 

Senator  Page.  You  mean  a  barrel  ? 
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Mr.  Dillon.  I  mean  a  bushel,  taken  right  out  in  small  measures, 
they  way  they  take  them  out  in  New  York.  There  are  very  few 
potatoes  sold  in  New  York,  except  to  hotels  and  institutions,  by  the 
bushel. 

Senator  Gronna.  That  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  was  it  not. 
Mr.  Dillon? 

Mr.  Dillon.  It  was  in  the  winter. 

Senator  Gronna.  But  not  early  in  the  fall? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Well,  I  don't  differentiate  between  the  months. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  remarked  here  a  few  days  ago  that  I  had  on 
my  little  home  farm  40  acres  of  potatoes  that  I  did  not  dig  at  all. 
I  left  them  in  the  ground  because  the  labor  was  more  than  the 
potatoes  were  worth. 

Mr.  Dillon.  We  had  that  same  thing  in  various  parts  of  the 
East  here,  particularly  Michigan,  northern  New  York,  and  Maine. 
Northern  New  York  dug  most  of  their  potatoes,  but  they  threw 
them  out  in  the  spring,  many  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dillon,  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  something 
about  this  Paris  market — the  Halles  Centrale,  I  believe  you  called  it. 

Mr.  Dillon.  The  Halles  Centrale  in  Paris  is  a  great  terminal 
market ;  it  occupies  about  22  acres,  I  believe,  right  in  the  heart  of  the 
city.  Practically  all  of  the  food  products  coniing  into  the  city  of 
Paris  are  assembled  in  that  market.  It  is  under  the  joint  control 
of  the  city  and  the  prefect  of  the  district  there,  corresponding  to 
our  county.  It  is  all  under  governmental  control.  The  food  is  sent 
in  there  largely  in  lots,  in  bulk,  und  the  men  that  break  the  bulk 
control  it,  sell  it,  and  handle  it  are  under  license  by  the  Government. 
A  man  applying  for  one  of  those  positions  must  first  apply  in  writ- 
ing, and  he  is  looked  up,  and  he  must  be  a  man  of  good  moral  char- 
acter, good  and  responsible,  a  man  that  has  never  been  convicted  of 
a  crime.  He  must  confine  himself  exclusively  to  the  selling  of  food 
there,  either  at  auction  or  private  sale,  on  a  commission.  He  is  not 
permitted  to  buy  any  of  the  food  himself.  He  is  not  permitted  to  be 
interested  in  any  other  business  that  does  buy  there. 

The  produce  that  is  sent  there  to  be  sold  by  the  farmer  must  be 
weighed,  must  be  inspected,  and  a  record  of  it  must  be  kept  and  the 
price  is  published,  and  this  is  a  public  record.  In  fact,  the  address 
of  the  buyer  is  given.  So  that  no  matter  what  part  of  "France  a 
farmer  may  be  in  he  ships  his  goods  to  the  Paris  market,  to  the 
Halles  Centrale,  with  absolute  confidence  that  he  has  a  public  official 
there  charged  with  the  duty  of  handling  his  stuff,  under  bond,  who 
will  send  him  an  accurate  return  of  the  sale. 

Senator  Page.  On  a  commission  basis? 

Mr.  Dillon.  On  a  commission  basis,  and  that  commission  basis  is 
fixed  by  the  city  authorities,  and  it  is  a  different  price  on  different 
goods.     Those  are  the  essential  features,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  does  not  supply  the  capital  for 
the  purchase  of  the  goods  that  are  sold  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  No;  the  Government  simply  supplies  the  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  And  supervises  the  sale? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Supervises  the  sale,  and  all  of  the  goods  pay  a  certain 
percentum  on  the  cost  as  a  charge  for  the  housing  of  the  business, 
for  the  use  of  the  market.    And  that  is  very  profitable  to  the  city :  it 
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amounts  to  something  like — well,  this  is  a  venture — my  recollection 
is  it  is  about  $1,500,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  you  have  or  could  get  any  statement 
of  prices  received  by  the  producer  and  the  price  paid  by  the  ultimate 
consumer  when  he  buys  it  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  went  through  that  when  I  was  there.  It  does  not 
run.  as  nearly  as  I  could  figure  it  up,  much  different  from  80  per 
cent ;  that  is,  the  farmer  got  about  80  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  20  per  cent  paid  every  middleman  and  all 
of  the  hauling  in  between  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Yes.  The  cost  of  distribution  in  a  large  terminal 
market  in  large  bulk  is  very  small.  To  give  you  an  idea,  a  year  ago 
last  fall,  as  a  mere  demonstration  to  show  how  it  could  be  done  and 
to  standardize  the  cost  of  distributing  fruits,  I  made  a  contract  with 
an  auction  company,  very  strong  financially,  to  handle  and  sell  and 
guarantee  the  account  of  all  the  producers  of  apples  that  shipped 
to  me.  We  did  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars'  with  of  business 
last  year. 

Senator  Page.  Shipped  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Shipped  to  the  department.  You  see,  I  am  handling 
the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  in  New  York  State. 

Senator  Page.  And  you  had  stuff  shipped  from  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  From  New  York  State,  your  State,  any  State.  I  re- 
ceived it  from  any  place.  And  that  auction  company  received  that 
stuff  and  auctioned  the  goods  off  and  gave  me  a  check  the  next  day, 
and  all  they  charged  me  was  3  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Do,  you  know  whether  in  Paris  the  supply  is 
evened  up  in  course  of  time  so  as  to  avoid  gluts  and  famine^? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Why,  it  seems  to  run  along  pretty  freely  there.  They 
have  sometimes  a  rather  large  surplus  supply  of  vegetables  and  things 
grown  on  the  farms  just  outside  of  Paris  there.  There  is  a  rich 
produce  section  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  perishable  stuff? 

Mr.  Dillon.  That  is  perishable  stuff,  yes.  I  was  there  at  4  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  They  discharge  the  stuff  right  outside  of  the  market 
on  the  streets.  They  use  all  the  streets  and  squares  around  there  up 
to  7  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  Chairman.  You  stayed  up  pretty  late,  then? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Yes;  I  made  it  a  point  to  do  it,  because  I  wanted  to 
study  their  system.  They  gave  me  every  facility  there.  Mr.  Her- 
rick  was  there  at  the  time,  and  he  helped  me  quite  a  good  deal. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practical  to  duplicate 
a  market  of  that  sort  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  we  should  not.  There 
is  a  crying  need  for  it  in  all  our  large  cities. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  have  to  be  under  municipal  direction 
or  State  direction,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Well,  municipal  or  State  or  Federal.  It  would  not 
matter  which. 

Senator  Page.  Senator  Gore,  do  you  remember  that  some  one  made 
the  remark  here  within  the  last  two  or  three  days  that  the  entire 
country,  if  it  were  all  utilized,  around  New  York  City,  would  not 
produce  more  than — what  was  it? — 2£  per  cent? 
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The  Chairman.  Three  per  cent,  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Dillon.  That  is  the  pet  phrase  of  Mr.  Perkins.  He  was  re- 
ferring to  the  local  environment  there. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  within  15  miles. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Fifteen  miles,  yes. 

Senator  Page.  Now,  Paris  takes  those  teams  that  drive  in  from  15 
miles  or  so? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  one  thing  very  peculiar  about  New 
York  that  you  do  not  get  in  any  of  the  European  markets.  In  all 
of  the  European  markets  they  drive  in  from  15  or  20  miles  with  an 
abundance  of  that  produce,  out  the  New  York  stuff  comes  mostly 
from  New  England,  and  there  is  replly  very  little  that  could  be 
grown. close  to  New  York. 

Senator  Page.  The  conditions  are  so  different,  so  unlike,  that  you 
can  not  apply  Paris  conditions  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  You  can  do  this.  The  machinery  for  shipping  into 
the  Paris  market — that  is,  the  farmer  in  the  far  parts  of  France  ships 
into  the  market  by  rail,  and  the  handling  of  that  product  is  virtually 
the  same  as  ours  shipped  from  Texas. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  as  many  middlemen  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  No,  there  are  not;  because  they  eliminate  the  specu- 
lation very  largely  there.  You  see,  the  retailer  can  come  into  the 
Halles  Centrale  and  get  his  supply  every  morning. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  they  do  come  into  the  Halles  Centrale  from 
all  parts  of  France? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Page.  But  bear  in  mind  that  the  whole  of  France  is  not 
as  big  as  the  whole  of  Texas.  I  have  been  there  and  have  seen  those 
markets.  I  have  seen  the  way  things  are  sold  there.  They  sell  at 
auction  there  $100,000  worth  of  property  while  we  would  be  selling 
here  $1,000.  For  instance,  suppose  an  article  is  worth  20  cents.  The 
auctioneer  says,  "Am  I  offered  20  cents?  Am  I  offered  19£?  Am 
I  offered  19?"  And  when  he  gets  down  low  enough  somebody  puts 
up  his  finger,  and  that  means  it  is  sold,  and  they  don't  take  but  a 
second  to  sell  most  of  the  products  there.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
thing  to  see  how  quickly  they  dispose  of  things  there. 

Mr.  Dillon.  We  sell  things  in  New  York  just  as  fast  on  the  auc- 
tion— the  things  we  can-  sell  there.  Take  the  California  stuff,  the 
Northwestern  stuff,  the  Florida  citrus  fruits,  the  Spanish  fruits,  the 
Porto  Rican  fruits — all  those  are  sold  in  New  York ;  all  the  bananas 
coming  into  New  York  are  sold  at  auction,  and  they  move  just  as 
quickly. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  as  much  waste,  as  much  useless  profit,  in 
that  transaction  as  in  the  ordinary  transaction  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  No:  there  is  not  as  much.  The  shipper  has  this  ad- 
vantage in  the  auction  market,  which  is  an  open  market :  They  have 
the  public  testimony  that  that  is  the  price  it  was  sold  for.  You  can 
be  sure  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  not  so  many  intermediaries? 

Mr.  Dillon.  No  ;  not  there.  Then  you  have  a  prompt  return.  The 
auction  system  gives  a  prompt  return,  and  it  has,  furthermore,  in 
perishable  products,  the  elimination  of  waste. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  purchasers  at  these  auction  sales — are 
they  retailers? 
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Mr.  Dillon.  They  are  either  retailers  or  jobbers.  That  is  one  of 
the  faults  of  our  auction  system  here,  that  they  do  not  sell  in  quanti- 
ties small  enough  to  suit  the  small  retailer. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  do  in  France? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Page.  They  purposely  eliminate  the  small  dealer. 

Mr.  Dillon.  They  eliminate  the  small  dealer  by  selling  in  such 
large  bulk,  and  he  is  unable  to  buy. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dillon,  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  complaint 
about  people  in  the  South  shipping  perishable  stuff  to  New  York 
and  other  central  markets,  that  they  do  not  get  any  price,  and  some- 
times they  are  drawn  on  for  freight. 

Mr.  Dillon.  That  often  happens  there,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  way  to  correct  that  by  licensing  these 
commission  merchants,  compelling  an  accounting,  installing  book- 
keeping, or  something  of  the  sort? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Sometimes  the  commission  dealer  is  not  responsible 
for  that,  but  the  fact  that  it  does  happen  legitimately  sometimes 
gives  an  excuse  for  the  dishonest  dealer  to  make  it  happen  very 
often.  That  could  be  avoided;  it  would  be  avoided  entirely  by  this 
system  of  an  open  terminal  market,  where  the  stuff  is  sold  in  the 
open  and  where  it  can  be  easily  inspected.  In  a  big  city  like  New 
York,  you  know,  there  are  a  lot  of  old  torn-down  houses,  rookeries, 
and  garrets.  The  food  is  stored  in  these  old  houses — old  buildings 
of  every  kind — covering  acres  of  ground,  and  it  is  brought  to  the 
city,  and  then  it  is  carted  into  these  places  and  distributed  there. 
Then  it  is  passed  from  one  jobber  to  another.  One  jobber  after 
another  takes  it  up  and  takes  it  to  his  place  and  divides  it  up  and 
sells  it  to  another  before  it  comes  to  the  retailer  and  consumer.  And 
there  are  tremendous  wastes  and  expense  in  the  whole  thing. 

Senator  Page.  Is  it  not  true  that  honor,  integrity,  and  business 
ability  are  just  as  much  appreciated  on  the  part  of  the  man  who 
ships  from  the  South  to  New  York  as  the  man  who  ships  from  Ver- 
mont to  New  York?  I  had  supposed  the  majority  of  those  dealers 
were  of  pretty  good  character,  they  don't  steal  very  much,  and  I 
think  you  will  find  the  bulk  of  the  business  men  in  New  York  to-day 
are  pretty  square  men.  When  you  find  your  product  has  deterio- 
rated so  it  has  got  to  be  dumped  down  the  bay  you  don't  get  any  pay 
for  it,  there  is  a  charge  back,  and  that  occasionally  occurs. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Occasionally  that  occurs,  Senator;  but  it  does  not 
occur  as  often  as  it  appears  to  occur. 

Senator  Pace.  Oh,  there  are  dishonest  men  in  the  trade;  there  is 
no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Dillon.  There  are  men  in  the  city  of  New  York  doing  busi- 
ness in  produce  that  I  believe  would  like  to  do  it  on  the  square  if  they 
could.  The  system  is  crooked ;  it  has  been  crooked.  It  is  not  quite* 
so  bad  as  it  has  been.  Men  tell  me  they  would  like  to  do  things  dif- 
ferently if  it  were  not  for  the  system. 

Senator  Page.  The  honest  man  can  not  live  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  The  honest  man  can  not  stay  in  the  system. 

Senator  Page.  I  hate  to  believe  that;  I  hate  to  reach  that  con- 
clusion in. my  own  mind. 
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Mr.  Dillon.  Now  take  it,  Senator,  in  the  great  volume  of  butter 
that  comes  from  the  West  into  the  city  of  New  York-  Probably 
80  per  cent  of  that  is  sold  on  a  contract  to  commission  dealers  who 
guarantee  a  premium  of  from  1  to  3  per  cent  or  more;  say  3  per 
cent  above  the  market  price.  He  guarantees  a  return  of  3  per  cent 
above  the  market  price.  Now,  for  the  argument,  say  that  to-day 
butter  is  worth  30  cents  a  pound.  I  am  the  dealer,  and  I  get  that 
shipment  in.  To  come  out  whole  I  have  got  to  sell  that  butter  for 
33  cents  or  lose  money ;  there  is  no  other  way  out  of  it.  Now,  if  the 
man  that  quotes  the  price  is  on  the  square  and  is  honest  he  quotes  the 
price  at  33  cents  to-day,  because  that  is  the  price  I  sell  at.  But 
that  fellow  quotes  the  butter  at  30  cents,  and  bv  his  quoting  cents  I 
am  able  to  get  away  with  the  proposition  by  settling  for  30  cents  plus 
3  cents,  though  I  sold  it  for  33,  or  possibly  35.  I  think  that  80  per 
cent  of  the  butter  that  comes  in  from  the  West — I  had  the  figures  one 
time ;  the  proportion  does  not  matter,  but  it  is  a  very  large  propor- 
tion— is  sold  on  that  basis,  and  it  is  a  fake  and  a  swindle. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  state  that  again,  Mr.  Dillon? 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  say,  the  butter  is  sold  there  under  a  contract  to  pay 
a  premium.  Now,  if  the  price  of  butter  to-day  is  30  cents,  and  if 
I  have  contracted  to  pay  the  shipper  a  premium  of  3  cents,  then  I 
have  got  to  settle  with  him  for  33  cents  when  the  price  is  30  cents. 
And  if  I  sell  at  33  cents,  then  the  price  current  publisher  should  quote 
the  price,  at  33  cents.  But  with  their  influence  with  the  price  current 
publisher,  they  cut  the  price  down  to  30  cents,  and  then  I  am  able 
to  get  away  with  that  scheme  in  the  West. 

That  is  not  all.  That  does  well  enough  for  your  western  shipments 
or  the  shipments  of  large  creameries;  but,  as  a  rule,  in  New  York  and 
from  Vermont  they  do  not  pay  any  premium,  and  the  best  your 
Vermont  producer  knows  is  that  the  price  is  30  cents,  and  when  he 
sends  it  down  and  gets  the  full  30  cents  he  is  tickled  to  death.  He 
thinks  he  has  got  the  top  price,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  has  not 
got  within  3  cents  of  the  top  price. 

Senator  Page.  To  come  down  to  the  concrete  of  this  thing,  the 
business  of  this  country,  the  business  of  Paris,  and  all  over  the  world 
has  its  methods.  Ought  we  to  disarrange  those  methods  except  for 
the  very  strongest  reasons? 

Mr.  Dillon.  No,  Senator;  but  we  have  got  the  strongest  reasons. 
We  have  got  the  strongest  reasons  that  can  possibly  be  presented  for 
correcting  this  system  of  distribution  of  fqods,  and  we  have  got  to 
do  it.  Now,  you  and  I  may  not  devise  a  scheme  to-day,  but  sooner 
or  later  it  has  got  to  be  done. 

Senator  Page.  Now,  give  us  the  concrete.  We  are  seeking  to-day 
to  know  how  to  do  it.  Now,  please  tell  us  just  how  we  shall  do  this 
thing,  and  tell  us  in  language  that  Senator  Gore' and  I  can  under- 
stand. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Dillon  a  question,  if  I 
may.  Would  it  not  be  along  the  line  of  correction,  and  about  as  sane 
and  rational  a  correction  as  we  could  reach,  to  establish  these  facili- 
ties and  not  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  present  order?  In  other 
words,  to  provide  an  avenue  through  which  these  products  could  be 
marketed  without  particularly  disturbing  the  present  system  of 
trade?    I  think  that  would  be  corrective,  and  be  corrective  without 
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proving  at  all  revolutionary  or  in  any  way  jeopardizing  present 
interests. 

Mr.  Dillon.  That  is  entirely  true,  and  that  is  along  the  line  I  have 
been  trying  to  work  on  myself.  But,  of  course,  just  as  soon  as  you 
adopt  a  system  that  will  be  effective  and  economical  and  bring  food 
from  the  producer  to  the  consumer  at  a  less  cost  than  now  you  will 
simply  eliminate  the  old  system. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Exactly— — 

Mr.  Dillon.  And  you  would  drive*  them  all  to  the  new  one. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Exactly ;  but  it  would  be  done  with  the  least 
possible  shock?  • 

Mr.  Dillon.  With  the  least  possible  shock,  and  in  a  way  nobody 
could  object  to. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Not  at  all.  Xow,  one  of  the  things,  if  you  will 
pardon  a  personal  reference,  that  gives  me  the  conviction  that  that 
would  be  a  rational  plan  is  my  experience  is  marketing  my  own 
products.  If,  for  instance,  I  had  the  facility  of  delivering  that 
product  on  the  market — cattle  on  foot — I  would  deliver  through  a 
Government  agency  every  time,  because  their  facilities  would  not 
necessarily  be  any  less  satisfactory,  and  I  would  have  at  the  same 
time  the  thought  and  belief  that  there  was  integrity  behind  the 
whole  scheme. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Yes.  Xow,  this  is  something  for  the  gentlemen  of 
this  committee  to  consider.  The  governments  of  this  country,  local 
and  Federal,  have  been  spending  large  sums  of  money  to  increase  the 
production  of  the  farms.  It  has  been  our  one  great  cry  for  25  years 
to  increase  production  and  to  keep  the  efficiency  of  the  farms  up  to 
their  level.  Now,  we  have  failed  in  it;  it  is  getting  worse  and  worse 
every  year,  and  we  have  up  to  this  time  entirely  neglected  the  prob- 
lem of  distribution,  which  is  the  only  difficult  problem  that  the  farmers 
meet.  The  farmer  can  produce  more  stuff  to-day  on  his  farm  than  the 
doctors  and  the  lecturers  and  the  men  who  are  going  around  teaching 
about  production.  He  can  beat  any  one  of  them  right  on  his  own 
acres,  and  they  frequently  tell  him  so.  But  here  is  a  problem  that 
they  are  perfectly  helpless  in,  and  there  has  not  been  a  hand  raised 
to  help  them. 

Senator  Kendrick.  We  know  in  our  experience  as  producers — and 
I  speak  for  the  thousands  of  live-stock  producers  of  the  West — that 
the  only  hand  that  has  been  raised  has  been  to  concentrate  and  drive 
this  product  through  the  hands  of  fewer  and  fewer  people  all  the 
time,  and  it  has  produced  a  condition  of  unstable  markets.  For 
instance,  there  has  not  been  any  relation  apparently  between  the  price 
of  cattle  and  other  live-stock  products  on  the  hoof,  as  they  passed 
over  the  scales  to  the  packer,  and  the  prices  they  sell  for  to  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Absolutely  none.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  how  cheap 
thev  can  get  them. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dillon,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  now  your  view 
on  the  question  of  fixing  minimum  and  maximum  prices. 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  going  to  make  a  minimum 
price  without  making  a  maximum  price,  and  I  think  if  you  do  that 
you  are  going  to  get  in  trouble.  The  farmers  that  I  have  met  and 
consulted  are  not  particularly  anxious  about  having  prices  fixed.    As 
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a  rule,  they  would  rather  prefer  not  to  do  it.  Of  course,  if  you  want 
to  make  simply  a  minimum  price  below  which  the  product  would  not 
sell 

Senator  Kenton.  A  minimum  guaranty? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Yes;  a  minimum  guaranty — the  farmer  would  not 
object  particularly  to  that.  But  he  realizes — as  do  those  who  have 
given  any  thought  to  it  at  all — that  if  you  make  the  minimum  guar- 
anty or  price  you  are  pretty  sure  to  make  the  maximum ;  and  having 
gone  to  the  one,  there  is  not  any  very  good  argument  against  the 
other.  And  then  you  are  going  to  be  in  the  position  that  if  you  get 
a  short  ci*op  the  farmer  is  discriminated  against.  He  is  in  the  bad 
position  of  a  short  crop  and  a  price  that  would  probably  be  fixed  on 
the  basis  of  an  average  price,  of  a  high  price.  And  then  if  you  make 
your  maximum  price,  you  have  fixed  your  minimum  price  as  his 
price,  and  it  is  going  to  make  trouble. 

Now,  I  think  there  is  a  danger  there,  and  I  do  not  think  the  success 
of  the  other  countries  that  have  tried  has  been  sufficient  to  warrant 
our  going  into  it. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  that,  Mr.  Dillon? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Not  very  definitely.  I  know  they  have  been  doing  it 
in  Germany  and  have  not  been  very  successful  there.  Of  course, 
there  may  have  been  other  conditions  there  that  would  modify  this, 
and  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  them  to  make  an  exhaustive  argu- 
ment. But  I  would  like  this  pommittee  to  consider  this  one  sugges- 
tion in  lieu  of  a  maximum  and  minimum  price ;  that  is,  the  possibility, 
instead  of  making  a  minimum  price  or  any  other,  of  guaranteeing  to 
the  farmer  that  he  would  get  a  certain  percentage  of  the  consumers' 
price.  In  other  words,  you  would  guarantee  to  stabilize  the  distri- 
bution and  the  cost  of  it  during  this  war  time.  And  if  you  ever  do 
it  during  the  war  time — I  don't  know  that  this  is  for  me  to  say,  but  I 
think  it  is  true — that  if  you  once  adopt  that  during  war  time,  it  will 
become  automatic  after  the  war  is  over. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  How  are  you  going  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  You  would  have  to  put  it  in  very  strong  hands  to  do 
it.    I  think  you  would  have  to  create  a  commission  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  easy. 

Mr.  Dillon.  You  would  probably  have  to  create  a  commission  to 
do  it,  and  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  going  to  escape  the  commission 
anyhow  during  this  war  time. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  Council  of  National  Defense  now. 

Mr.  Dtllon.  Well,  it  has  got  to  be  something  that  is  going  to  be 
used  with  a  strong  hand,  a  firm  hand. 

Senator  Kenyon.  If  you  were  selected  to  do  that — suppose  the 
problem  were  put  in  your  hands;  what  would  you  do? 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  wTould  fix  my  laws  and  my  authority  so  I  could  direct 
the  food  that  was  to  come  under  the  rules — so  that  I  could  direct  it 
where  I  wanted  it,  whether  I  wanted  it  in  New  Orleans  or  Boston  or 
New  York  or  Chicago. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  would  let  the  commission  determine  that  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  would  let  the  commission  determine  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  the  bill  that  was  introduced  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  did  not  know  that.  I  did  not  know  anything  about 
the  commission;  as  far  as  Iloiow,  this  is  my  own. 
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Then  I  would  have  those  things  concentrated  arid  assembled  in  the 
centers  where  we  brought  them  in ;  I  would  not  have  them  shipped  all 
over  the  place.  I  would  know  where  they  were,  and  be  able  to  handle 
them  from  one  center.  Then  I  would  fix  my  price  of  wholesale  dis- 
tribution from  those  centers  direct  to  the  retailers.    , 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  would  have  this  commission  fix  the  price  of 
wholesale  distribution? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Yes;  just  the  same  as  they  do  in  the  Halles  Centrale. 
Things  that  could  be  sold  off  quick  at  auction — I  would  say  those  could 
be  sold  at  3  per  cent  or  2  per  cent.  I  would  not  be  prepared  to  say 
to-day  just  what  my  percentages  of  wholesale  charges  would  be,  but 
I  would  fix  them  in  that  way.  I  would  know  just  what  was  a  fair 
wholesale  price,  and  it  would  be  around  3  per  cent. 

Then,  if  I  were  taking  it  up  for  the  city  of  New  York,  I  would 
send  out  a  call  there  that  I  wanted  to  see  the  retailers,  wanted  to  have 
a  conference  with  them;  and  I  would  get  their  idea  of  what  they 
thought  they  ought  to  have  for  distributing  potatoes  or  whatever 
products  we  were  handling.  I  did  that  two  years  ago  on  apples,  and 
1  got  a  great  many  of  the  larger  retailers  to  handling  apples  on  a 
basis  of  20  per  cent  above  the  auction  price. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Dillon,  you  would  have  to  take  into  con- 
sideration all  through  that,  as  I  understand  it,  unusual  conditions. 
Those  are  all  perishable  goods,  and  under  unusual  conditions  there 
Avould  be  considerable  of  a  loss.  Of  course  the  present  agencies  put 
that  at  the  maximum  all  the  time,  and  in  establishing  ,a  certain  per- 
centage that  feature  would  have  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Yes;  you  would  have  to  give  your  commission  au- 
thority to  adjust  it  to  the  needs.  You  and  I  could  not  sit  down  to-day 
and  work  out  everything. 

Senator  Kendrick.  It  could  not  be  arbitrary. 

Mr.  Dillon.  No  ;  you  could  not  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  of  perishable  stuff,  would  you  apply 
it  to  that? 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  would  not  apply  it  to  any  perishable  stuff  right 
away,  Senator.  Your  problem  now. is  really  a  wai*  measure,  and  you 
would  probably  confine  yourselves  to  the  staple  products — wheat, 
barley,  corn,  beans,  potatoes,  and  a  few  things  like  that  that  really 
make  up  the  bulk  Qf  the  Army  ration. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  how  you  would  handle 
that  in  the  case  of  agricultural  products  that  would  have  to  be  manu- 
factured. - 

Mr.  Dillon.  Well,  I  think  they  could  be  handled  in  the  same  way. 
You  could  give  authority  enough  to  your  commission  to  go  into  the 
question  of  the  cost  of  milling  flour,  for  instance,  or  any  other  prod- 
uct, and  make  your  allowances  for  that. 

Senator  Gronna.  Of  course,  that  would  mean  to  revolutionize  the 
trade  as  established  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Yes,  sir.  It  would  revolutionize  the  trade,  and  the 
trade  must  be  revolutionized.     It  will  be  revolutionized. 

Senator  Page.  Right  there,  I  started  to  make  the  suggestion  that 
barring  wheat  and  cotton  and  a  very  few  of  the  staples,  there  is 
nothing  standardized  so  you  can  make  staple  quotations  if  you  would 
like  to. 
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Mr.  Dillon.  That  is  one  of  the  great  needs,  the  standardization 
of  products.     We  have  not  much  of  a  system  of  standardization. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  also  in  the  bill  as  introduced. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Well,  that  is  fine. 

Senator  Page.  How  are  you  going  to  get  along  with  that?  How 
are  you  going  to  standardize  butter  and  eggs  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Those  would  be  the  easiest  things  of  nil.  They  could 
be  handled  very  easily.  All  you  need  there  is  to  require  your  man 
that  stores  them  to  make  a  report  of  where  he  got  them  and  what  he 
paid  for  them. 

Senator  Page.  But  in  making  prices,  you  say  that  the  publication 
should  give  from  day  to  day  the  prices  at  which  goods  are  sold. 
Now,  that  is  all  right  if  you  can  standardize,  as  you  can  on  cotton, 
wheat,  and  corn,  but  on  things  where  you  can  not  have  standardiza- 
tion, as  in  butter  and  poultry  and  things  of  that  kind  that  vary  so 
much  in  quality 

Mr.  Dillon.  We  can  standardize  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry  just  as 
well  as  we  can  cotton  or  wheat,  and  I  think  maybe  a  little  more  defi- 
nitely than  we  ever  have  cotton  until  Congress  tackled  it.  I  think 
you  have  got  cotton  and  wheat  down  now  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment took  hold  of  those. 

Senator  Page.  We  brought  the  cotton  right  in  here  to  this  room ; 
we  had  the  standards  placed  right  before  us  that  had  been  made,  and 
you  could  see  what  was  middling  and  what  was  fair  middling,  and 
we  had  those  standards  in  such  shape,  it  seemed  to  me,  that  they 
were  absolutely  accurate.  But  you  can  not  do  that  with  butter,  can 
you? 

Mr.  Dtllon.  Oh,  yes ;  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  standardize  butter. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  that  chickens  would  be  the  hardest. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Chickens  would  probably  be  the  hardest;  they  would 
have  to  be  handled  one  by  one.  But  butter  is  very  easily  standardized ; 
eggs  are  easily  standardized.  There  is  absolutely  no  trouble  with 
eggs  until  you  get  into  the  storage  eggs,  and  they  harve  to  go  through 
a  candling  process  anyhow. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Dillon,  judging  from  your  statements  here, 
it  is  your  idea  that  the  most  direct  and  effective  way  of  encouraging 
production  is  through  an  effort  to  facilitate  and  improve  transporta- 
tion and  distribution  facilities  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  also  I  judge  from  what  you  say  that  you 
believe  the  question  of  fixing  prices  arbitrarily  would  be  at  the  very 
best  a  court  of  last  appeal,  the  last  thing  we  would  want  to  try  to  do? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct.  I  have  nothing  to  go  by 
except  as  it  appeals  to  my  judgment,  and  I  am  afraid  of  it.  I  am 
afraid  of  it  for  the  reasons  I  have,  told  you. 

The  Chairman.  You  understand,  of  course,  Mr.  Dillon,  that  the 
suggestion  in  regard  to  minimum  prices  does  not  mean  a  fixed  price 
or  an  absolute  price,  but  that  if  the  farmer  does  not  receive  that  much 
in  the  market  the  Government  will  pay  it.  If  he  can  get  twice  as  much 
in  the  market,  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  so  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  As  a  farmer  and  from  the  farmer's  standpoint,  if  you 
would  make  a  minimum  and  let  it  go  at  that,  of  course  that  would  be 
a  help;  that  would  be  an  incentive  for  production.    I  take  it  that 
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what  you  'are  most  concerned  in  now  is  what  we  are  in  New  York — 
to  stimulate  production  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Now,  if  you  make  a  minimum  price  and  refrain  from 
making  a  maximum  price,  that  would  help  to  stimulate  production, 
because  the  farmer  would  then  see  he  was  not  confined  to  that  price. 
But  if  you  make  the  two  he  will  realize  that  he  is  confined  and  he  will 
take  a  chance  with  a  small  crop. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  mam  question  right  now  is  to  stimulate 
production,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Yes;  that  is  the  one  problem  now. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  you  can  not  put  maximum  prices  on  any- 
thing until  you  get  something  to  put  them  on. 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  have  been  writing  editorials  for  30  years,  and  in  all 
that  time  I  never  wrote  one  that  drew  as  quick  a  response  and  as 
general  approval  as  the  suggestion  I  have  given  you  here  about 
standardizing  the  percentage  of  return  to  the  producer.  Now,  they 
are  willing  to  take  their  chance;  they  do  not  ask  you  to  say  how 
much  they  are  going  to  have.  They  are  willing  to  take  their  chance 
if  they  think  they  are  going  to  have  a  fair  share  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  that  would  be  pretty  hard  to  ad- 
minister, Mr.  Dillon?  You  would  have  to  keep  an  account  with 
every  man  in  the  United  States  pretty  nearly  that  produced  anything 
for  the  market. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Oh,  no.  You  would  not  have  to  account  to  the  farmer. 
That  would  be  quite  easily  ascertained.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to 
ascertain  what  the  retail  price  of  a  certain  grade  of  produce  is.  It  is 
a  very  easy  matter  to  know  what  the  wholesale  cost  of  distribution  is. 
If  you  are  storing,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  know  what  that  cost  is, 
and  the  transportation  is  always  available.  So  you  have  two  or,  at 
the  most,  three  or  four  items  there 

The  Chairman.  That  are  "fixed? 

Mr.  Dillon.  You  have  four:  The  retail  price,  the  wholesale  price, 
and  the  transportation ;  that  is  three ;  and  if  you  have  storage,  that 
is  four. 

Senator  Page.  Mr.  Dillon,  we  have  been  told,  in  regard  to  making 
minimum  prices,  and  I  do  not  understand  how  that  can  be  done. 
Nothing  has  yet  come  to  me  that  seemed  to  lead  me  to  believe  it  was 
practicable  to  make  a  maximum  price.  For  instance,  you  could  not 
make  a  maximum  price  in  May  for  August.  You  have  got  to  make 
your  maximum  price  for  this  month,  haven't  you  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Yes. 

Senator  Page.  Now,  the  farmer  can  say,  "  Here,  here  is  your 
maximum  price  to-day.  I  don't  believe  I  want  to  take  it.  I  will  put 
my  stuff  aside  and  take  my  chances  three  months  from  to-day,  when 
there  is  a  new  maximum."  Why  does  it  not  leave  the  same  door  open 
to  the  speculator  ?  You  could  not  make  a  law  to  compel  a  man  to  sell 
his  goods  at  any  price  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  No.  I  think  this,  Senator:  I  think  your  minimum 
price  leaves  the  matter  to  the  speculator  as  it  does  now. 

Senator  Page.  The  Government  steps  in  when  you  come  to  sell 
your  wheat,  and  if  the  minimum  price  is  $1.50,  it  says,  "  If  you  can 
not  get  but  $1.30,  we  will  make  up  the  20  cents." 
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Mr.  Dillon.  I  do  not  know  what  form  it  would  take.  I  have  been 
somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  what  form  that  could  take  legally.  I  am 
not  a  lawyer. 

Senator  Page.  I  do  not  see  any  possible  way  in  which  we  could 
handle  that,  except  to  say  that  the  Government  may  step  in  and 
say — take  beans,  for  instance — "  In  order  to  make  it  certain  that  you 
will  not  lose  anything  on  beans,  we  are  going  to  guarantee  you  $6 
next  fall  for  your  beans."  Then  the  Government  steps  in  and  says, 
"  If  you  can  not  get  but  $5,  we  will  give  you  the  $1."  I  do  not  see 
any  other  way  about  that ;  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  The  Government  would  either  have  to  do  that  or  take 
over  the  produce. 

Senator  Page.  I  do  not  suppose  the  Government  would  want  to 
go  into  the  produce  business. 

Senator  Brady.  I  was  necessarily  absent  since  the  luncheon  hour, 
Mr.  Dillon.  Have  you  outlined  any  plan  to  remedy  the  present  exist- 
ing conditions  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Yes;  I  told  the  gentlemen  here  of  a  system  of  whole- 
sale distribution. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  see  anything  in  the  present  situation  of  the 
staple  crops  that  we  are  holding  over  that  can  be  done,  because  they 
are  held  now  at  high  prices,  and  vou  can  not  buy  them.  Under  your 
present  law  and  authority  the  (government  can  not  buy  them  any 
cheaper  than  an  individual.  Now,  I  think,  with  some  people  jumping 
in  and  buying  large  volumes,  that  has  had  the  effect  of  sending  the 
price  still  higher,  and  the  discussion  has  probably  made  them  go 
higher. 

Senator  Brady.  Did  you  hear  the  statement  of  the  president  of  the 
Millers'  Association  this  morning  relative  to  the  present  supply  of 
wheat  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Yes ;  I  was  here  during  the  talk  this  morning. 

Senator  Brady.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  as  to  the  correctness  of 
that  statement,  from  your  observation  ?  He  made  the  statement  that 
we  have  sufficient  grain  on  hand  at  this  time  to  last  us  over  to  next 
harvest  and  have  25,000,000  bushels  left. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Yes;  I  think  that  has  been  figured  out  in  that  way 
from  the  statistics  and  the  reports  that  we  have  now  of  the  amount 
of  wheat  on  hand.  But,  you  see,  that  all  goes  back  to  the  fact  that  the 
benefit  of  this  high  price  that  we  are  now  paying  for  wheat  goes  to 
the  men  that  have  bought  the  wheat  up,  for  the  most  part.  There 
is  occasionally  perhaps  a  farmer  or  a  farmers'  grain  house  or  ele- 
vator that  is  holding  some  wheat,  but  the  bulk  of  it  has  been  bought  lip. 

Senator  Brady.  What  is  wheat  selling  for  to-day  ?    Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  It  is  about  $2.30. 

Senator  Qronna.  Nearly  $3.  Cash  wheat  sold  for  $3  in  Chicago 
last  week. 

Senator  Brady.  Now,  with  a  sufficient  supply  in  the  country  to  last 
us  until  next  harvest,  with  a  surplus  of  25,000,000  bushels,  there  is 
no  wav  that  a  price  of  $3  a  bushel  can  be  justified,  is  there,  Mr. 
Dillon'? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Not  in  my  judgment.  I  will  go  further  than  that. 
I  think  it  is  a  crime.  I  think  it  is  a  crime  that  men  have  gone  out  on 
the  farms  and  produced  the  large  volume  of  wheat  that  was  produced 
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last  year  and  are  obliged  to  turn  it  over  to  somebody  else,  and  those 
other  men  have  been  enabled,  through  speculation,  to  exact  $3  a  bushel 
for  it  to-day. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  Government  taking 
it  away  from  them  ?  • 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  think  the  Government  ought  to  do  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  For  what  it  is  fairly  worth. 

The  Chairman/ The  Government  can  not  take  it  for  less  than 
what  it  is  worth. 

Mr.  Dillon.  It  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  adjust  that  now,  but 
what  we  can  do — I  am  not  trying  to  take  anything  away  that  they 
have.  I  am  willing  to  let  them  have  the  plunder  they  have  got, 
but  I  think  it  is  time  to  stop  it,  and  I  think  if  we  do  not,  if  we  allow 
them  to  go  on  and  do  the  same  thing  next  year,  we  are  responsible. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  think  that  if  a  highwayman  gets  away  with 
plunder  he  ought  to  be  permitted  to  keep  it  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Not  necessarily;  but  there  are  certain  conditions 
under  which  he  has  received  it.  If  I  knew  to-day  that  all  of  the 
speculators  had  bought  their  wheat  at,  say,  $1  and  they  were  charg- 
ing us  $3, 1  would  not  hesitate  for  a  minute  to  ask  a  law  to  take  that 
food  over  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  appoint  a  commission  to 
adjudicate  what  the  price  ought  to  be.  But  we  have  not  got  that  situ- 
ation; one  man  might  have  paid  $1  for  it  and  another  man  $2  or 
$2.50. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  those  who  have  bought  it  merely  to  make 
a  great  profit  out  of  it  by  reason  of  the  war  come  pretty  near  being 
traitors  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Dillon.  You  know,  we  run  into  this  all  the  time.  I  go  to 
Albany — and  I  suppose  I  would  find  the  same  thing  here — and  I 
make  a  suggestion.  They  tell  me,  "Mr.  Dillon,  that  is  unlawful." 
We  will  change  the  law ;  we  will  make  it  different.  "  Oh,"  they  say, 
"  that  will  be  unconstitutional." 

Your  laws  and  your  Constitution  were  written  by  men  wTho  want 
things  the  way  they  are  to-day,  or  at  least  they  are  there ;  and  those 
laws  and  those  constitutions  are  going  to  be  rewritten  some  day,  and 
we  might  as  -well  begin  now  as  any  time. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  will  not  state  that  after  this  espionage  bill 
passes  or  you  will  get  into  trouble. 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that,  but  I  have  given 
a  great  deal  of  thought  to  this  distribution  problem,  and  I  have  seen 
a  great  deal  of  suffering  and  a  great  deal  of  wrong  that  comes  from 
this  system. 

The  Chairman.  Will  this  espionage  bill  prevent  one  from  think- 
ing about  it? 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  go  that  far.  You  have 
got  to  get  rid  of  these  speculators,  but  until  you  do  get  rid  of  them, 
what  are  you  going  to  do? 

Mr.  Dillon.  You  never  can  do  it  otherwise,  you  know. 

Senator  Thompson.  You  refer  to  speculations  on  the  board  of 
trade  in  futures? 

Mr.  Dillon.  All  of  the  speculators. 

We  are  talking  nowadays  about  reducing  the  cost  of  living  to  the 
housewife  and  at  the  same  time  we  are  insisting  that  this  system  of 
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speculation,  of  passing  food  from  one  man  to  another,  from  the 
third  to  the  fourth,  and  from  the  fourth  to  the  fifth  man,  or  from 
the  sixth  to  the  seventh  or  eight  man,  each  one  of  them  making:  a 
profit  out  of  it,  adding  expense  to  it  by  carting  and  handling,  de- 
teriorating its  value  in  some  way,  and  passing  it  around,  and,  of 
course,  while  we  maintain,  that  system  the  housewife  has  got  to  pay 
all  of  that  form  of  expenses. 

Senator  Brady.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  locks  to  me  as  if  somebody  would  cut  through 
and  absorb  part  of  the  others'  profits,  of  the  other  three  or  four 
middlemen,  you  could  by  that  means  let  the  consumer  have  part 
of  the  profit  so  as  to  reduce  the  profit.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
understand  whv  thev  do  not  do  that  as  a  matter  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest. 

Mr.  Dillon.  They  do  it  to  some  extent,  but  they  make  the  price 
just  enough  less  than  the  speculative  price  for  their  own  purposes. 
We  have  men  in  New  York  who  have  gone  into  the  distributing 
business  there  who  have  become  millionaires  over  and  over  many 
times  in  a  few  years,  just  in  doing  that  very  same  thing,  but  they 
are  not, doing  it  for  philanthropy;  they  are  doing  it  according  to 
an  organized  system,  and  they  are  making  all  they  can  get  out  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  not  two  or  three  municipal  markets 
there  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  No;  we  have  no  municipal  markets  at  all  that  are 
worthy  of  the  name  in  New  York. 

You  take  the  large  meat  distributors  there.  They  have  driven 
out  the  small  fellows  or  the  large  part.  They  have  done  just  what 
you  would  expect  men  to  do,  but  they  are  not  giving  the  public 
any  of  the  benefit  of  it,  and  they  are  not  giving  the  producer  any 
of  the  benefit  of  it.  Wherever  that  has  been  done,  wherever  a  lfirge 
part  of  any  particular  product  has  been  controlled  by  large  interests 
sooner  or  later  production  has  been  discouraged  and  shortage  re- 
sults. That  has  been  done  in  everything  I  know  about.  We  have 
a  particularly  direct  example  of  it  in  our  own  milk  supply  of  the 
city  of  New  York. 

Senator  Brady.  You  are  the  man  who  handled  that  milk  situation 
in  New  York? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Yes;  the  famous  fight  we  had  last  fall  there. 

Senator  Brady.  And  you  sold  about  how  many  million  gallons? 

Mr.  Dillon.  We  sold  about  2.200,000  quarts  a  day  for  six  months: 
it  amounted  to  about  $3,500,000  or  $40,000,000. 

Senator  Brady.  Did  you  ever  figure  out  how  much  you  saved  for 
the  consumer  and  how  much  you  made  for  the  farmer  out  of  that  ( 

Mr.  Dillon.  Unfortunately  we  did  not  save  the  consumer  anv- 
thing,  because  we  were  obliged  to  sell  it  to  the  distributor,  to  the 
dealer.  We  made  a  cent  a  quart  for  the  farmer;  we  got  a  cent  a 
quart  for  him  better  than  he  had  been  receiving  before. 

Senator  Brady.  If  we  pass  a  lawT  we  have  got  to  pass  a  law  to  help 
the  consumer  as  well  as  the  producer. 

Mr.  Dillon.  You  ought  to,  because  their  interests  are  identical — 
I  mean  in  a  broad  way.  If  I  am  a  consumer  and  you  are  a  pro- 
ducer there  may  be  a  conflict  between  you  and  I;  you  want  the 
most  you  can  get  and  I  want  it  as  cheap  as  I  can  have  it,  but  for 
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the  body  of  the  consumers  on  one  side  and  the  body  of  the  producers 
on  the  other  side,  their  interests  are  identical. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  thing  the  producer  wants  after  a  good 
crop  is  a  good  consuming  public  to  buy? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Yes;  he  wants  a  good  consuming  public,  and  the 
larger  that  is  the  better  the  demand  for  the  farmers'  products ;  and 
conversely,  the  more  encouragement  you  give  production,  the  better 
it  is  going  to  be  for  the  consumer. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Mr.  Dillon,  what  do  you  think  is  going  to  hap- 
pen in  this  country  if  Congress  is  unable  to  cope  with  the  proposi- 
tion of  putting  these  food  speculators  out  of  business,  and  if  things 
are  going  on  increasing  in  price  as  they  are,  and  the  producer  get- 
ting no  particular  benefit  out  of  it  by  reason  of  these  speculators  in 
foodstuffs  cornering  them  and  charging  the  people  enormous  profits  ? 
t'Mr.  Djillon.  I  tell  them  in  big  cities  like  New  York  some  of  them 
will  go  hungry.  You  are  going  to  have  short  production,  you  are 
discouraging  production. 

Senator  Brady.  Are  you  not  going  to  have  bread  riots  ? 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  will  happen  if  you  have  a  hundred 
million  people  hungry? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Then  you  will  have  your  riots,  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  A  Wall  Street  financial  paper  said  it  was  afraid 
the  shortage  of  foodstuffs  and  the  compulsory  draft  would  occasion 
serious  consequences. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Dillon,  you  said  that  concentration  and 
control  of  these  food  products  tended  universally  to  decrease  produc- 
tion.    That  was  about  your  statement  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Yes ;  controlled  by  private  interests. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  is  absolutely  true.  It  has  developed  in 
more  than  one  case  that  I  know  of  in  which  they  have  entirely  elimi- 
nated an  industry,  just  by  their  inability  to  go  on  freezing  the  thing 
down  a  little  closer  all  the  time.  That  happened  in  the  live-stock 
interests  on  the  Northwest  coast.  They  put  the  entire  industry  out 
of  business  and  within  the  past  three  or  four  years  they  have  had  to 
come  clear  over  to  southern  and  eastern  Montana  to  get  live-stock 
supplies  for  the  packing  houses,  a  thing  they  never  used  to  have  to 
do  before. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  understand  they  have  even  gone  out  and  got- 
ten control  of  the  fish  market  out  in  the  West — the  salmon  and  the 
herring — even  as  far  as  Alaska. 

Senator  Brady.  I  think  the  Fish  Trust  is  one  of  the  big  trusts. 

Senator  Kenyon.  We  have  got  to  have  fish  to  feed  the  people  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  Dillon.  We  have  got  that  condition  all  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  on  fish  coming  into  New  York.  They  control  the  distribution 
of  fish  there ;  they  put  it  in  cold  storage  and  keep  it  as  long  as  they 
can  and  sell  it  out  on  the  farms  for  fertilizer  rather  than  to  sell  it 
to  the  people  for  a  reasonable  price  when  it  is  fit  to  eat. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  afraid  of  breaking  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  They  are  afraid  of  breaking  the  market. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  when  you  get  down  to  the  bottom  of  that, 
it  is  really  a  few  men  in  the  country  who  are  controlling  the  whole 
thing. 
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Mr.  Dillon.  Senator  Gore  has  struck  just  the  one  phrase  that 
they  all  use  in  those  markets :  "  Do  not  disturb  the  market ;  do  not 
break  the  market "  no  matter  if  the  farmer  is  sending  stuff  in  when 
he  does  not  get  enough  to  pay  for  the  container — "  Keep  the  price 
up  to  the  consumer,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  market." 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  reason  they  do  not  transport  Shiploads 
of  bananas  on  the  ocean  when  the  people  would  like  to  have  them? 

Mr.  Dillon.  They  keep  them  out  of  New  York,  as  well  as  peaches 
and  other  products,  sending  them  out  to  the  Jersey  meadows  until 
they  have  to  throw  them  away  out  .there,  carload  after  carload  of 
stuff. 

One  suggestion  was  made  this  morning,  if  you  will  permit  me  to 
refer  to  it,  with  reference  to  the  Federal  banking  system  taking  care 
of  loans.  That  is  a  very  important  thing,  if  that  could  be  broadened 
so  as  to  make  it  a  little  more  available  to  the  farm  situation. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  in  this  connection  that  I  saw 
a  criticism  of  some  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  over  the  country,  to 
the  effect  that  they  had  been  supplying  farmers  with  money  with 
which  to  carry  their  crops.  It  seems  to  me,  if  that  is  true,  it  is  about 
the  best  tribute  I  have  heard  paid  to  the  system  itself. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  What  is  the  use  of  stimulating  production  if  we 
can  not  stop  these  thieves  cornering  all  of  this  produce? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Senator,  you  can  not  stimulate  it  very  much  longer. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  The  farmers  are  onto  that  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  The  farmers  are  onto  it.  It  is  just  like  striking  a 
tired  horse  with  a  whip,  or  giving  a  man  an  extra  drink  of  whisky ;  it 
goes  for  a  little  while,  but  when  the  effect  is  over  it  is  worse  than  it 
was  before.  That  is  what  I  am  afraid  of.  I  have  a  little  patriotic 
feeling,  but  that  is  what  I  am  afraid  of  another  year. 

If  you  go  on  appealing^  to  the  farmers'  patriotism  and  induce  them 
this  year  to  produce  all  the  crops  they  can,  and  they  are  unable  to 
get  the  cost  of  production  out  of  it  next  fall,  next  year  you  will 
appeal  to  the  farmers  in  vain,  and  you  will  need  food  next  year  just 
as  bad  as  this  year.  The  farmers  have  got  about  to  the  point  now 
where  there  is  a  whole  lot  of  them,  while  patriotic  and  wanting  to  do 
the  right  thing,  they  say,  "Where  are  we  going  to  come  out  and 
where  are  we  going  to  get  off?"  That  is  the  thing  you  will  have  to 
contend  with  another  year  unless  you  take  a  broad  view  of  it  at  once 
and  prepare  now.  In  all  my  experience — and  I  have  been  following 
the  farmers  on  this  proposition  for  40  years,  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing that  would  stimulate  production  to-day  so  much  as  the  assur- 
ance to  the  farmer  that  he  is  going  to  get  a  fair  share  of  what  the 
consumer  pays  for  his  stuff.  You  need  not  say  it  will  be  a  dollar  a 
bushel,  or  $1.50  a  bushel,  but  make  the  farmer  feel  sure  that  he  is 
going  to  get  a  fair,  square  deal  on  it  and  be  protected  from  this 
system  of  distribution  that  has  been  so  expensive  and  burdensome 
to  him. 

Senator  Gronna.  How  are  you  going  to  do  that  with  the  wheat 
farmer?  You  know  the  system  of  the  farmer  and  the  elevator  man, 
and  the  grower,  do  you  not,  Mr.  Dillon  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Yes,  I  do.  But  I  think  the  Federal  Government  is 
strong  enough  to  control  those  utilities.  Those  elevators  are  public 
utilities,  and  I  think  they  ought  to  be  so  declared  by  the  Federal 
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Government,  particularly  in  this  crisis.  I  think  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ought  to  control  those  elevators  and  ought  to  prescribe  what 
the  farmer  was  going  to  pay,  and  to  make  it  possible  for  the  farmer 
to  sell  his  own  produce  in  New  York  if  he  wants  to. 

Senator  Gronna.  It  is  not  only  the  elevators.  The  mills  are  the 
consumers.  You  and  I  are  not  consumers,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,, 
because  we  do  not  eat  whole  wheat.  The  mills  are  the  big  consumers 
of  wheat ;  that  is,  they  manufacture  it.  If  the  committee  will  pardon 
me  for  just  stating  what  I  know  to  be  a  fact,  you  take  Minneapolis, 
which  is  the  largest  milling  center  in  the  world;  the  condition  is  just 
exactly  as  Mr.  Dillon  has  outlined  it.  The  farmers  are  discouraged 
over  the  prices  that  they  have  been  receiving  in  the  years  that  they 
have  had  large  productions.  They  have  had  to  sell  the  products  at 
less  than  cost.  So  much  so  that  they  have  gone  to  work  and  invested 
money  and  built  one  terminal  elevator  in  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  but 
after  they  had  the  elevator  built  and  stored  the  grain  in  it,  they  did 
not  have  any  customers.  They  did  not  have  any  consumers.  The 
big  mills  refused  to  buy  from  them.  What  are  you  going  to  about 
that? 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Why  did  they  refuse  to  buy?  Just  to  put  them 
out  of  business? 

Senator  Brady.  Could  not  the  National  Government  do  anything 
about  it? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Well,  I  do  not  know  what  the  National  Government 
could  do,  except,  of  course,  in  a  crisis  like  we  are  approaching  now, 
a  shortage  of  food. 

Senator  Brady.  I  mean  in  times  of  peace,  the  National  Govern- 
ment would  have  no  right  to  declare  what  the  law  should  be  for  a 
particular  State. 

Senator  Kenyon.  This  is  not  a  time  of  peace. 

Senator  Brady.  The  only  thing  we  could  do  would  be  to  take  hold 
of  it  when  it  leaves  one  of  the  States  for  another. 

Senator  Gronna.  That  has  nothing-  to  do  with  the  question  I 
stated,  Senator.  The  question  is,  you  can  not  start  in  a  system  of 
farming  in  one  year.  It  has  taken  centuries  to  make  the  business  of 
farming  what  it  is  to-day,  just  the  same  as  in  any  other  business; 
and  the  idea  of  telling  a  man  what  he  can  do  in  one  year  or  two 
years,  is  all  foolishness,  it  seems  to  me- 
lt takes  time  to  build  up  a  system.  You  can  not  simply  by  send- 
ing out  literature  tell  the  people  that  they  are  going  to  produce 
more  when  you  are  facing  a  condition  such  as  I  have  described.  They 
are  in  existence,  and  I  am  ajixious  to  know  what  you  are  going  to 
do  to  solve  that. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Senator,  I  think  that  could  be  handled.  You  have 
had  the  same  difficulty  with  your  individual  elevator  there,  you 
have  had  in  problems  I  have  had  in  New  York,  because  you  were  a 
small  factor  in  the  whole  proposition,  as  I  was.  But  if  the 
Federal  Government  had  all  of  the  storage  houses — all  of  the  grain 
elevators  under  its  control,  then  the  mills  would  be  obliged,  to 
buy  their  supplies  of  grain  from  anyone  they  could  get  it  from, 
because  they  would  be  all  under  the  same  condition.  Your  plant  was 
controlled  by  the  farmers ;  the  others  were  controlled  by  speculators, 
which  means  the  millers  themselves.     They  went  to  the  speculator 
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because  it  favored  them ;  but  if  all  of  those  grain  elevators  were 
under  Federal  control  they  would  not  be  able  to  avoid  one  more  than 
the  other. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Mr.  Dillon,  does  your  system  mean  that  you 
are  going  to  put  everything  under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ?  You  were  going  to  have  it  own  these  storage  warehouses  and 
terminal  elevators  and  exchanges,  if  there  are  any  exchanges  in  the 
future,  and  you  are  going  to  tell  the  wholesale  merchants  what  they 
shall  pay  for  things  and  the  retail  men  what  they  shall  pay  for 
them.  In  other  words,  are  you  not  going  to  disturb  the  established 
system  of  trade  which  has  grown  up  from  time  immemorial  and 
substitute  in  lieu  thereof  a  Federal  system,  beginning  on  the  farm 
and  telling  me  wThat  I  shall  sell  my  hogs  and  com  and  cotton  for, 
and  tell  Senator  Brady  what  he  shall  pay  for  those  hogs  and  that 
corn  and  cotton?  In  other  words,  have  the  whole  thing  done  by 
some  central  authority,  called  the  State  authority  or  the  Federal 
authority.  By  that  means  you  will  destroy  the  whole  present  system 
and  put  another  system  in  operation. 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  would  destroy  the  whole  present  system  just  as 
quickly  as  I  could  possibly  do  it.  I  do  not  think  a  more  vicious  and 
expensive  and  unsatisfactory  system  could  be  devised  than  we  have. 
But  I  would  not  go  to  all  the  extremes,  Senator,  that  you  refer  to 
in  making  the  reform.  I  wrould  build  it  up  gradually.  I  could  not 
sit  here  to-day  and  tell  you  how  I  should  undertake  to  correct  all 
of  those  things,  even  if  you  would  give  me  full  authority.  There 
must  be  a  development  and  a  growth,  and  I  would  begin  by  bring- 
ing some  of  them  under  control  and  standardizing  one,  and  I  think 
that  some  of  the  other  things  wTould  correct  themselves. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Possibly.  I  am  not  saying  it  can  not  be  done, 
but  I  am  trying  to  find  out  the  bent  of  your  mind,  if  you  do  not 
mean  complete  revolution. 

Mr.  Dillon.  My  answer  is,  I  would  not  cause  a  revolution  in  the 
method  of  distributing  food.  I  would  not,  as  you  suggested,  place 
it  all  under  the  Federal  control  at  one  slash. 

Senator  Eansdell.  Mr.  Dillon,  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the 
problem  of  transportation.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  have  given  any 
thought  to  that,  and  whether  that  is  not  one  of  the  very  important 
factors  in  this  food  question.  None  of  the  witnesses  seem  to  pay 
very  much  attention  to  that.  But  if  I  know  anything  about  it,  food 
does  not  do  the  consumer  very  much  good  if  you  get  it  on  the  tracks 
where  the  consumer  can  not  get  hold  of  it.  And  right  now  we  are 
face  to  face  with  a  car  shortage  of  143,000  cars,  and  we  were  125,000 
cars  short  on  the  1st  of  March.  Nobody  seems  to  be  paying  very 
much  attention  to  that ;  it  is  all  "  production,"  and  nobody  seems  to 
consider  transportation.  Do  you  not  think  we  ought  to  look  very 
carefully  into  that? 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  do.  I  said  to  a  committee  at  Albany  last  week 
that  I  thought  if  the  railroad  officials  attended  to  their  own  business, 
instead  of  trying  to  tell  the  farmers  where  to  get  help  and  how  to 
run  their  business,  which  the  railroad  officials  do  not  know  anything 
about,  and  gave  us  better  service  than  they  are,  we  would  get  along 
better. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  got  a  letter  from  the  president  of  the  Erie 
Transportation  Co.,  of  Erie,  in  your  State,  telling  me  they  had  500 
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canal  boats  in  the  harbor  of  New  York  idle  and  ready  to  carry 
freight  to  and  from  Erie  points — that  great  harbor  there — and  they 
wanted  to  know  if  I  could  not  in  some  possible  way  help  them  to 
get  some  freight  from  the  railroads  to  carry.  I  have  been  consid- 
ered a  waterway  crank  for  some  years,  and  that  is  the  reason  they 
wrote  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  not  give  them  some  of  that  lumber 
that  you  have  stored  up  down  there  awaiting  transportation  ? 

Senator  Ransdell.  There  is  not  any  of  it  in  reach.  There  is  no 
water  course  running  up  to  that  mill.  But  there  is  a  world  of 
freight,  and  I  know  it,  between  the  city  of  Xew  York  and  Buffalo, 
and  those  innumerable  cities  and  towns  along  the  banks  of  that  great 
liver  and  that  wonderful  canal,  which  runs  all  the  wav  across  the 
State  of  New  York;  and  there  is  that  man  appealing  to  me,  an  out- 
sider, to  help  him  to  .get  the  railroads  to  give  him  some  freight. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  take  only  $8,000,000  to  open  up  that 
waterway  from  New  York  to  Xew  Orleans. 

Senator  Brady.  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  appropriating  money 
for  these  canals  if  the  boats  are  going  to  stand  idle. 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  operation  of  rail- 
roads; in  fact,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  I  do  know  that 
the  service  is  unsatisfactory.  I  found  that  in  our  own  work  in  the 
city.  I  have  had  to  take  from  five  to  seven  days  for  a  small  ship- 
ment of  eggs  to  come  from  75  miles  up  State  into  Xew  York  City. 

Senator  Ransdell.  If  you  had  had  a  boat  running  from  Albany 
down  to  New  York,  you  would  have  gotten  the  stuff  there  evefy 
time.    It  never  fails  to  go  on  a  boat. 

Senator  Brady.  I  think  that  is  really  a  good  thought  there  which 
you  suggest.  We  ought  to  take  hold  of  this  matter  and  see  if  some 
arrangement  could  not  be  made  so  a  reasonable  amount  of  that  traffic 
would  be  turned  over. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Of  course,  your  trouble  is  that  it  is  hard  to  get  goods 
to  a  water  front.  The  farmer  does  not  like  to  haul  it  too  far.  We 
get  a  great  deal  of  stuff  from  the  Hudson  River  section  down  on 
boats,  but  after  you  get  a  little  way  back  they  rather  prefer  to  send 
it  by  rail. 

Senator  Ransdell.  It  would  not  work  in  every  instance;  there  is 
no  doubt  about  it.  But  with  the  good  roads  and  the  automobile  truck 
a  farmer  10  or  15  miles  back  from  the  water  can  rush  his  stuff 
down  to  the  boat  without  any  difficulty.  That  will  reach  a  great 
territory  all  the  way  from  Buffalo  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Dillon.  But  the  railroads'  rates  are  uneven,  some  places  quick 
and  some  places  slow,  and  on  some  things  the  rates  are  higher  and 
some  things  lower,  and  there  is  no  uniformity  about  it  at  all.  I 
think  it  costs  three  times  as  much,  anyway  it  costs  considerably  more, 
to  bring  a  carload  of  peaches  from  western  Xew  York  than  a  car- 
load of  apples;  a  carload  of  peaches  from  a  Western  State  striking 
Xew  York  State,  say,  this  morning  at  the  same  time  that  a  carload 
leaves  western  Xew  York  for  the  same  market,  the  western  shipment 
will  come  in  to  Xew  York  24  hours  ahead  of  the  local  one. 

Senator  Kenton.  Mr.  Perkins  told  us  it  cost  more  to  distribute 
food  after  it  got  to  Xew  York  than  the  freight  rate  from  California 
to  New  York. 
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Mr.  Dillon.  •  That  is  true.  Of  course,  stuff  coming  in  from  long 
hauls,  California,  say,  comes  in  at  a  comparatively  smaller  rate  than 
the  local  stuff.  Wherever  there  is  considerable  competition  it  comes 
in  from  those  western  sections  at  a  smaller  rate. 

Senator  Gronna.  That  is  because  of  competition  with  water  trans- 
portation. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Mr.  Dillon,  do  you  regard  this  food  situation  as 
a  really  serious  national  problem,  or  are  people  being  carried  away 
by  hysteria  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  think  that  they  are ;  considering  the  foreign  demand 
that  we  have  for  produce  and  the  situation  we  are  in  there  now,  the 
men  in  the  trenches  of  Europe  are  just  as  essential  for  us  to  feed  now 
as  our  own  people. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  We  have  got  to  consider  them  just  the  same? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Yes;  and  I  think  in  that  view  of  the  thing  it  is  a  very- 
serious  national  problem. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  hysteria  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  think  there  is  some  hysteria  about  it,  yes;  but  I 
think  we  need  to  have  a  real  concern  now  for  this  year  and  as  long 
as  this  cpndition  lasts  in  the  production  of  food. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  all  students  on  this  subject  and  all 
experts  say  about  it,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  They  all  say  so,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  think  it  is  a 
very  serious  problem,  and  I  think  if  we  should  neglect  now  a  con- 
dition of  things  that  would  encourage  production  in  this  country 
that  we  will  have  reason  to  regret  it  in  the  future.  I  think  that  the 
men  that  have  it  in  charge,  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  things, 
would  be  justly  held  responsible  for  failure  to  do  the  right  thing. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  Congress. 

Mr.  Dillon.  We  are  just  on  the  face  of  it  now;  we  are  just  be- 
ginning, and  what  we  do  here  in  Washington  now  is  going  to  have 
a  very  big  effect  on  the  result  of  this  war  as  it  comes  out.  It  is 
going  to  have  the  effect  of  shortening  the  war  and  of  saving  lives, 
and  a  blunder  or  mistake,  a  hesitation  now  to  do  the  right  thing 
and  encourage  production  will  be  very  serious,  I  am  afraid. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  ought  to  be  annexed  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Department,  myself,  in  this  crisis;  I  think  you  have  given  us 
the  best  report  we  have  had. 

Senator  Thompson.  Mr.  Dillon,  I  want  to  ask  you  this :  Has  there 
been  a  great  deal  of  buying  up  in  advance  to  meet  this  emergency  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Just  recently? 

Senator  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dillon.  No;  I  do  not  think  so;  not  just  recently. 

Senator  Thompson.  Not  enough  to  affect  the  market  to  any  great 
extent? 

Mr.  Dillon.  That  is  to  say,  it  has  not  come  to  my  attention;  I 
have  not  found  it. 

Senator  Thompson.  You  do  not  think  they  can  lay  it  off  on  the 
housewife  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Oh,  no,  no. 

Senator  Thompson.  For  instance,  the  high  price  of  flour  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Not  at  all;  that  is  the  veriest  nonsense.  There  are  few 
of  the  women  in  large  towns  that  have  any  means  of  taking  care  of 
a  bag  of  flour,  not  to  say  anything  about  a  barrel  of  flour. 
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Senator  Thompson.  I  heard  the  statement  made  by  those  interested 
in  keeping  up  the  price  of  flour  that  that  was  one  of  the  causes. 

The  Chairman.  The  millers  themselves  attribute  it  to  that. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Two  years  ago  I  conducted  an  inquiry  in  New  York 
growing  out  of  an  attempt  of  bakers  there  to  advance  the  price  of  bread 
from  5  to  6  cents  a  loaf,  and  we  sent  to  Chicago  and  got  the  testimony 
from  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  trade  there,  I  think  he  was,  or  one  of 
the  exchanges,  and  we  ordered  them  to  bring  any  written  matter 
that  he  had  in  reference  to  it,  and  he  brought  some  correspondence, 
and  that  correspondence  revealed  clearly  and  definitely  the  fact  that 
that  man  in  Chicago  had  been  in  correspondence  with  a  man  in  a 
similar  position,  on  the  board  of  trade  in*  New  York,  to  manipulate 
the  prices  of  wheat  at  that  time  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  and, 
of  course,  that  is  the  most  definite  information  that  I  ever  had.  But, 
in  a  general  way,  ye  all  know  that  for  years  the  price  of  wheat  has 
been  manipulated  in  the  Chicago  market  for  the  benefit  of  the  millers, 
through  those  trades.  The  farmers  never  get — except  the  individual 
farmer — the  regular  high  level  of  prices. 

Senator  Brady.  You  do  not  mean  the  millers  alone,  but  millers 
and  speculators? 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  mean  the  millers  as  one  of  the  factors  of  speculating. 
They  are  all  mixed  up  in  the  matter.  If  I  am  there  with  a  carload 
and  trying  to  sell  it  for  a  dollar  and  another  man  comes  along  and 
has  no  wheat  and  he  says,  "  I  will  sell  you  two  carloads  of  wheat  at 
90  cents,"  and  he  makes  the  price  of  wheat  90  cents,  and  I  lose  10 
cents  a  bushel  on  my  carload  of  wheat. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dillon,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  kindness.    Your  statement  has  been  very  illuminating. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.24  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  stood  adjourned 
to  meet  to-morrow,  Tuesday,  May,  1,  1917,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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TUESDAY,  MAY  1,  1917. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  call  at  10.45  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  the 
committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  T.  P.  Gore  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Gore  (chairman),  Smith  of  South  Carolina, 
Ransdell,  Thompson,  Kendrick,  Page,  Gronna,  Kenyon,  and  Wads- 
worth. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  We  will  first 
hear  from  Gov.  Frazier,  of  North  Dakota,  whom  we  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  having  present  this  morning. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  LYNN  J.  FEAZIEE,  G0VEEN0E  OF  NOETH 

DAKOTA,  BISMARCK,  N.  DAK. 

The  Chairman.  Governor,  we  are  considering  here  the  conserva- 
tion and  distribution  of  foodstuffs  generally.  You  may  address 
yourself  to  either  of  those  subjects  you  see  fit  in  your  own  way. 

Gov.  Frazier.  Mr.  Chairman,  about  all  I  can  do  is  to  tell  you  about 
some  of  the  conditions  that  actually  exist  in  Nqrth  Dakota  and  that 
have  existed  for  a  long  time.  The  farmers  out  there  have  felt  they 
have  not  been  getting  fair  prices  for  their  farm  products,  that  they 
have  hot  been  getting  a  living  wage.  Oftentimes  we  sell  our  prod- 
ucts at  a  loss.  The  farmers  produce  the  food  products,  but  some  one 
else  comes  in  and  sets  the  price  for  them.  The  idea  of  the  National 
Congress  here  setting  a  minimum  price  on  our  farm  products  would 
be  all  right,  I  think.  We  have  had  the  prices  set  for  us  for  years, 
and  if  Congress  would  take  a  hand  in  it  it  might  help  the  farmers 
out.  The  prices  have  been  set  by  the  speculators,  by  the  gamblers 
in  the  grain  market — — 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  you  would  rather  have  Congress  set  them 
than  the  gamblers  ? 

Gov.  Frazier.  I  believe  it  would  be  better,  but  at  the  same  time, 
if  Congress  were  going  to  set  the  price  to  the  farmer  I  believe  they 
should  also  set  the  price  to  the  consumer;  that  is,  not  allow  the 
speculators  to  buy  the  f armers'  products  for  the  price  stipulated  and 
then  let  them  put  up  the  price  to  the  consumers. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Governor,  do  you  believe  that  fixing  a  maximum 
price  would  be  good  for  the  farmers? 

Gov.  Frazier.  Well,  it  would  be  all  right  if  the  prices  were  fixed, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  consumer,  if  the  consuming  price  were 
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fixed.  I  do  not  believe  in  fixing  a  maximum  price  unless  there  is  a 
minimum  price  also  fixed. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  what  Senator  Kenyon  meant — 
not  fixing  a  maximum  price  from  the  farmer  to  the  consumer. 

Senator  Kenton.  Yes.  Would  not  that  tend  to  discourage  pro- 
duction instead  of  stimulate  it? 

Gov.  Frazier.  I  do  not  think  it  would  if  it  were  a  fair  price.  Of 
course  we  can  not  tell  just  what  it  will  cost  to  raise  wheat  this  year, 
but  the  cost  is  going  to  be  more  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  for  the 
reason  that  the  seed  is  high  and  labor  is  very  high.  We  are  paying 
$10  or  $15  a  month  more  for  our  farm  help  than  we  have  ever  paid 
before. 

Senator  Gronna.  What  is  the  price  that  the  farmers  have  to  pay 
for  common  laborers? 

Gov.  Frazier.  From  $45  to  $50  a  month  by  the  season  this  year. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  feed  them? 

Gov.  Frazier.  And  their  board;  yes/ sir.  And  do  their  washing 
and  furnish  an  automobile  for  them  to  go  to  town  Saturday  nights. 

Senator  Eansdell.  What  do  they  do  for  them  on  Sunday? 

Gov.  Frazier.  They  use  the  car  on  Sunday,  too,  as  a  general  thing, 
and  the  farmer  has  to  milk  the  cows  on  Sunday  night. 

There  has  been  some  falling  off  in  production.  That  has  been 
due,  I  think,  to  an  uncertainty  of  the  prices  that  the  farmers  receive 
for  their  products  and  to  a  dissatisfaction  among  the  farmers.  For 
instance,  last  fall  we  sold  our  potatoes  for  75  and  80  cents  a  bushel. 
In  the  winter  they  sold  for  $4.50  to  $5  and  $5.50  a  bushel,  and  now 
are  selling  at  $2.50  to  $3  a  bushel. 

Now,  the  farmers  can  not  help  but  be  dissatisfied  because  they  were 
forced  to  sell  last  fall.  It  is  the  same  with  wheat.  Of  course  we 
had  a  poor  grade  of  wheat  last  fall  in  North  Dakota — the  poorest 
crop  we  have  had  in  the  history  of  the  State.  We  sold  our  wheat, 
low  grades,  at  from  80  to  90  cents  and  up  to  $1.50  last  fall.  Now, 
the  farmer  can  not  help  but  feel  that  he  has  been  rather  cheated,  if 
he  has  to  buy  seed.  He  sold  his  poor  grain  last  fall  for  90  cepts  or 
$1,  and  now  he  buys  his  seed  back  for  $2.50  or  $3  a  bushel. 

And  the  same  is  true  with  the  wage-earning  consumer.  The  city 
worker  that  bought  his  potatoes  last  winter  for  $5  a  bushel  is  dissat- 
isfied, because  he  knows  what  those  potatoes  cost  last  fall,  and  there 
is  the  same  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  consumers  as  there  is 
among  the  producers.  If  the  farmer  were  sure  he  would  get  an 
eqijitable  price  for  his  products,  there  is  no  question  but  what  there 
would  be  a  great  deal  more  produced. 

There  has  been  so  much  talk  in  the  papers  about  this  city  garden- 
ing— these  little  back-door  lots  are  to  be  spaded  up  and  put  into  gar- 
den. Why,  out  in  North  Dakota  we  have  30,000,000  acres  of 
uncultivated  land. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  never  been  spaded  up  ? 

Gov.  Frazier.  Never  been  spaded  up,  and  the  reason  why  it  has  not 
been  spaded,  why  it  has  not  been  cultivated,  is  that  the  farming  out 
there  has  not  been  a  very  paying  proposition.  If  we  could  sell  our 
grain  directly  to  the  mills  that  grind  it,  it  would  help  a  good  deal. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  describe  the  present  method  of 
marketing  the  grain  and  tnen  give  the  way  you  think  it  ought  to  lie. 
Governor. 
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Gov.  Frazier.  The  grain  is  sold  through  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Minneapolis  largely.  Most  of  the  grain  of  North  Dakota 
is  sold  through  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Minneapolis  to  the 
commission  men,  and  then  it  goes  to  the  terminals,  their  mixing 
houses,  and  it  is  mixed.  Our  hard  wheat  is  mixed  with  some  of  the 
soft  grades,  I  understand,  so  as  to  bring*  up  the  price  of  the  soft 
grades,  and  sold  to  the  millers. 

Now,  that  mixing  process  is  another  thing  we  object  to,  for  the 
reason  that  it  keeps  down  the  price  of  all  the  wheat.  The  millers 
know  they  are  buying  mixed  wheat,  and  they  won't  pay  the  price 
for  that  mixed  wheat  that  they  will  for  the  straight  grades  of  good  - 
hard  wheat  that  come  from  North  Dakota.  The  commission  men  who 
buy  the  grain  say  it  is  all  right  for  them  to  mix  it;  it  is  their  grain; 
they  buy  it  under  State  inspection ;  and  they  have  a  right  to  mix  it  if 
they  want  to.  They  probably  have,  but  those  millers  that  buy  that 
mixed  grain  keep  the  price  down  a  little  because  the  grain  is  mixed. 

If  we  had  in  North  Dakota  State-owned  terminal  elevators,  so  that 
we  could  ship  straight  grades  to  the  mill  directly,  guaranteed  by  the 
State,  then  I  believe  we  could  get  better  prices  for  our  wheat. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  movement  on  foot  there  for  State-owned 
elevators? 

Gov.  Frazier.  Yes,  sir.  The  farmers  have  become  dissatisfied, 
because  they  could  not  have  anything  to  say  about  the  prices  they 
received  for  their  farm  products  and  could  not  get  legislation  through 
our  State  legislature  that'  would  benefit  the  farmers,  and  so  about  two 
years  ago  they  organized  what  they  called  the  Farmers'  Nonpartisan 
Political  League.  And  there  was  a  reason  for  this  organization,  be- 
cause the  farmers  had  become  dissatisfied.  The  equity  had  tried  for 
years,  the  grange  had  tried  for  years,  and  the  farmers'  union  and 
other  farmers'  organizations  had  tried  to  cooperate  in  some  way  and 
sell  their  grain  and  their  farm  products  to  better  advantage.  The 
equity  had  tried  to  establish  an  independent  selling  agency  at  Minne- 
apolis. They  were  finally  forced  out  of  Minneapolis  by  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  and  went  to  St.  Paul  and  started  there,  or  tried  to 
start,  an  independent  selling  agency. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  farmers  ? 

Gov.  Frazier.  Yes ;  a  farmers'  organization.  The  farmers  own 
stock  in  this  Equity  Cooperative  Exchange  of  St.  Paul,  but  they 
have  been  fought  at  every  turn  of  the  road,  largely  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Minneapolis.  Suit  was  brought,  instigated  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce  and  brought  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota,  against  this  organization  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  to  try 
to  show  they  were  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  and  should  have  a 
receiver  appointed  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Who  did  that,  Governor?  Who  instituted  this 
proceeding? 

Gov.  Frazier.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Minneapolis.  At  the 
trial  some  of  the  lawyers  were  put  on  the  stand  by  the  equity  lawyers 
and  they  admitted  under  oath  that  it  was  the  chamber  of  commerce 
men  that  were  back  of  them,  or  that  instigated  that  suit. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  What  was  the  result  of  the  suit,  Governor? 

Gov.  Frazier.  Well,  the  Equity  Cooperative  Exchange  won  out. 
There  wfcs  nothing  done.    There  were  400  or  500  farmers  came  down 
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there,  and  there  was  an  interested  audience  at  the  trial,  and  the  result 
was  that  there  was  nothing  done.  But  I  saw  a  circular  just  yester- 
day here  in  the  city,  evidently  sent  out  by  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, against  this  Equity  Cooperative  Exchange. 

The  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  you  could  get  hold  of  a  copy  of  that  ? 

Gov.  Frazier.  I  could;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  vou  would.  Governor,  and  turn  it  over  to  me. 

Gov.  Frazier.  Yes;  I  will  try  to  get  one. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  You  say  they  were  forced  out  from  Minne- 
apolis and  went  to  St.  Paul?    How  were  they  forced  out? 

Gov.  Frazier.  Well,  by  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  the  banks 
there  would  not  finance  them.  They  would  not  allow  them  to  have  a 
seat  on  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  the  business  men  of  the  Com- 
mercial Club  of  St.  Paul  offered  them  better  inducements. 

Senator  Gronna.  How  about  the  mills,  Governor? 

Gov.  Frazier.  Well.  I  think  the  mills  were  a  little  against  them, 
too.  The  big  mills  of  Minneapolis  buy  their  grain  only  through  the 
chamber  of  commerce.  A  few  years  ago  a  delegation  of  farmers  went 
from  North  Dakota  to  the  big  mills  of  Minneapolis  and  told  them 
they  would  like  to  sell  their  wheat  direct,  that  they  had  a  good 
quality  of  wheat,  No.  1,  hard,  and  they  woulcj  like  to  sell  it  direct 
to  the  mills  at  Minneapolis.  The  millers  told  them  they  would  not 
care  to  bother  with  a  carload  at  a  time,  that  they  used  a  good  deal 
of  wheat.  The  committee  told  the  millers  they  were  prepared  to  fur- 
nish them  just  as  big  a  trainload  as  the  railroad  could  handle,  that 
they  were  prepared  to  furnish  them  a  large  quantity  of  wheat.  The 
millers  told  them  it  might  be  mortgaged  wheat,  and  they  guessed 
they  would  handle  it,  that  they  would  rather  buy  it  through  the  regu- 
lar channel,  the  chamber  of  commerce.  And  still  thev  come  out  and 
tell  us  it  is  an  open  market. 

Senator  Gronna.  As  I  understand,  Governor,  the  millers  have  re- 
fused to  buy  from  the  equity  altogether? 

Gov.  Frazier.  Yes ;  the  big  millers  have.  They  sell  to  the  smaller 
mills  around  in  different  places  in  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  Governor,  do  the  farmers  sell  their  wheat*  at  the 
local  point  or  station? 

Gov.  Frazier.  Largely .;  yes.  Some  few  ship,  but  most  of  them  sell 
at  their  local  elevators. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  custom  of  the  trade,  a  rule? 

Gov.  Frazier.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  a  lack  of  money  to  'finance 
the  farmers,  a  low  rate  of  money,  has  also  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  falling  off  of  production. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  current  rate  of  interest  in  your  State? 

Gov.  Frazier.  The  contract  rate  is  10  per  cent.  We  tried  last 
winter  to  get  the  contract  rate  reduced  from  10  to  8  per  cent ;  it  was 
only  reduced  to  10  per  cent  two  years  ago.  But  we  failed  to  get  that 
through  the  senate  of  our  State. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  equity  elevators  changed  the  situation '. 

Gov.  Frazier.  Why,  somewhat.  They  have  been  a  great  help. 
especially  in  the  local  markets,  in  getting  proper  grades  and  proper 
weights  for  the  wheat. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  can  not  meet  the  larger  situation  ? 

Gov.  Frazier.  No  sir;  they  can  not. 
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The  Chairman.  What  would  you  suggest  be  done  with  reference 
to  the  exchange,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  with  a  view  to  bringing 
about  better  market  conditions? 

Gov.  Frazier.  Well,  I  think  the  farmers  will  never  get  a  square 
deal  on  the  grain  they  produce  until  speculation  in  grain  is  cut  out 
entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Governor,  would  you  permit  actual  trans- 
actions and  hedging  against  actual  transactions? 

Gov.  Frazier.  Under  the  present  system  there  would  have  to  be 
something  of  that  kind  done.  There  would  have  to  be  some  means  of 
hedging. 

The  Chairman.  The  business  could  not  be  carried  on  without  it? 

Gov.  Frazier.  Not  very  well.  For  instance,  if  a  local  farmers' 
elevator  bought  grain,  and  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  they  could  not 
ship  their  grain  out  at  once,  in  order  to  make  themselves  safe,  they 
have  to  hedge. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  I  wish  you  would  just  explain  what  you 
mean  by  the  "  contract  rate "'  of  10  per  cent. 

Gov. "Frazier.  The  legal  date;  the  maximum  rate. 

Senator  Page.  The  rate  is  8  per  cent;  and  then  if  there  is  a  con- 
tract made,  they  majT  make  the  contract  at  10  per  cent. 

Senator  Bansdell.  What  is  the  rate,  where  there  is  no  agreement 
between  the  parties,  on  deferred  obligations? 

Gov.  Frazier.  Ten  per  cent. 

Senator  Bansdell,.  You  said  that  was  the  contract  rate.  But  sup- 
pose there  is  no  agreement  at  all,  and  an  obligation  becomes  due  and 
you  have  to  enforce  it  in  court 

Gov.  Frazier.  I  think  it  is  6  per  cent. 

Senator  Gronna.  It  is  7  per  cent. 

Senator  Kenton.  Governor,  what  is  your  remedy  to  get  rid  of  the 
speculators  ? 

Gov.  Frazier.  Well,  those  speculators  are  protected  by  law  now  in 
the  States  in  which  they  do  business,  and  it  will  take  either  legisla- 
tion or  State-owned  elevators  and  mills  that  will  take  care  of  the 
crop. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Of  course.  Congress  can  not  help  with  that 
State  proposition. 

Gov.  Frazier.  No ;  I  do  not  suppose  Congress,  perhaps,  could  help 
with  the  State  proposition,  but  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be 
made  illegal  to  speculate  in  food  products. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  your  opinion  of  a  law  of 
this  kind  :  To  make  it  a  criminal  offense,  with  a  heavy  punishment,  for 
a  man  or  partnership  or  corporation  to  buy  with  the  intent  of  hold- 
ing for  an  unreasonable  profit.  Then  you  have  the  question  of  what 
is  an  unreasonable  profit ;  that  is  a  troublesome  question  that  would 
be  taken  up  in  the  courts.  Do  you  think  such  a  law  as  that  might 
get  rid  of  the  speculators  ? 

Gov.  Frazier.  Yes;  that  would  help;  and  also  to  compel  them  to 
deliver  the  actual  grain. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  would  help,  Governor,  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
limiting  the  transactions  on  the  board  of  trade  to  actual  transac- 
tions and  hedging  against  actual  transactions? 
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Gov.  Frazier.  I  think  it  would. 

Senator  Gronna.  Suppose  you  abolish  the  boards  of  trade. 

Gov.  Frazier.  Well,  if  the  boards  of  trade  were  abolished,  I  ex- 
pect it  would  take  some  legislation  to  fix  prices. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  abolished  them  you  would  have  to  have 
some  substitute,  wouldn't  you  ? 

Gov.  Frazier.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  think  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  helps 
the  people  any? 

Gov.  Frazier.  Sometimes  they  do  and  sometimes  they  do  not. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  You  have  to  have  some  agency,  haven't  you. 
Governor,  by  which  a  market  is  maintained  ? 

Gov.  Frazier.  Yes,  sir;  certainly.  We  have  to  hav^  some  way  of 
handling  the  grain;  but  the  trouble  is  now,  with  the  present  system, 
it  is  too  far  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer.  It  goes  through  too 
many  hands.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  carload  of  wheat  should  be 
handled  four  or  five  times  before  it  gets  to  the  millers.  And  there  is 
no  reason  why  a  carload  of  flour  should  be  handled  four  or  five  times 
before  it  gets  to  the  consumer.  What  is  true  of  flour  is  true  of  other 
products.     It  is  true  of  coal. 

Senator  Gronna.  Governor,  before  you  get  off  the  question  of  legis- 
lation, answering  the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  Senator 
Kenyon,  I  would  suggest  that  practically  all  the  grain  from  North 
Dakota  enters  into  interstate  commerce,  and  Congress  does  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  it,  or  could  have. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Oh,  yes;  certainly. 

Senator  Gronna.  In  fact,  Congress  is  the  only  body  that  can  pass 
laws  which  would  help  the  farmer,  because  the  State  can  not  do  it 
unless  we  own  our  own  elevators,  and  own  our  own  mills,  and  manu- 
facture it  into  flour.  The  millers  are  the  only  consumers  of  wheat 
now. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  understood  that  was  the  governor's  suggestion 
concerning  State-owned  elevators  and  terminals. 

Senator  Page.  Senator  Gronna,  as  I  understood  Senator  Kenvon, 
he  said  he  would  have  the  purchase  of  wheat  with  the  intent  to  specu- 
late therein  prohibited.  When  a  man  buys  wheat  and  pays  for  it, 
how  are  you  going  to  determine  what  that  man's  intent  is?  He  buys 
the  wheat,  and  he  has  a  right  to  buy  it 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  would  determine  the  intent  just  as  you  do  in 
any  legal  action,  by  circumstances.  If  he  holds  that  wheat  for  a  long 
time  or  goes  in  with  others  to  create  an  artificial  price,  then  you  have 
a  question  for  the  jury. 

Senator  Page.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  governor  to  tell  us  how  he 
thinks  that  can  be  avoided.  What  process  would  you  adopt  to  prevent 
a  man  from  buying  wheat,  and  what  process  would  you  adopt  by 
which  he  must  be  told  he  must  not  hold  that  wheat  or  he  must  sell  it 
to-day  or  to-morrow  or  next  week?  How  are  you  going  to  require 
that  without  disorganizing  legitimate  business? 

Gov.  Frazier.  Of  course,  it  is  all  right  to  store  wheat;  when  we 
have  a  large  crop  of  wheat,  we  have  got  to  store  it  because  it  can  not 
all  be  used  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

Senator  Page.  It  must  be  stored  and  carried  for  a  time.  Must  a 
man  be  made  a  felon  for  doing  that  ? 
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Gov.  .Frazier.  No,  sir;  but  there  is  no' reason  why  they  should  be 
allowed  to  force  up  the  price  as  they  have  this  winter  from  $1  a  bushel 
to  $3. 

Senator  Page.  That  is  just  what  I  want  to  have  you  explain.  You 
say  "  force  up  the  price."  That  man  owns  the  wheat;  he  can  sell  it 
to-day  and  get  $1.25  or  $1.50,  but  he  thinks  that  by  holding  it  two 
months  ho  can  get  $1.75.  Is  there  any  way  you  can  sav  to  that  man, 
"  You  shall  not  hold  that  wheat "  ? 

Gov.  Frazier.  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  not  be. 

Senator  Page.  That  is  just  what  I  would  like  to  have  you  explain, 
how  it  can  be  done  and  be  practicable. 

Gov.  Frazier.  Well,  it  may  take  an  act  of  the  National  Government. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  (Government,  if  necessary,  should  take  action 
to  prevent  the  doubling  or  trebling  of  the  prices  of  food  products 
between  the  price  the  producer  gets  and  the  price  the  consumer  pays. 

Senator  Page.  Then  you  would  establish  a  maximum  price  by  lalw, 
would  you  ? 

Gov.  Frazier.  Well,  something  of  that  kind  should  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  Governor,  if  a  farmer  buys  a  farm  at  $25  an  acre 
and  thinks  that  by  holding  it  for  five  years  he  can  get  $40  an  acre 
for  it,  there  is  no  objection  to  that,  is  there  ? 

Gov.  Frazier.  Well,  it  is  a  little  different  proposition  when  you 
come  to  deal  with  real  estate  from  what  it  is  when  you  are  dealing 
with  food  products  that  constitute  the  daily  food  of  the  people. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  source  of  the  food  products;  it  affects 
the  price  to  some  extent. 

Senator  Page.  Of  course,  a  monopoly  may  be  made  criminal ;  but  I 
do  riot  understand  how  you  would  prevent  the  ordinary  transactions 
of  the  grain  trade  from  becoming  a  criminal  act  under  the  suggestion 
of  Senator  Kenyon. 

Gov.  Frazier.  Well,  if  there  is  a  maximum  price  fixed,  it  would 
prevent  it ;  or  if  it  is  made  a  crime  to  speculate  at  big  profit  on  food 
products. 

Senator  Page.  I  want  you  to  explain.  What  is  that  speculation  ? 
A  man  buys  it.  It  is  his.  Do  you  want  to  say  he  shall  not  hold 
that  6  months  or  30  days  ?  Please  explain  the  practical  way  in  which 
you  would  avoid  his  holding  that  wheat  until  he  got  ready  to  sell. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  is  his,  subject  to  the  public  welfare,  is  it  not? 

Senator  Page.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  that. 

Gov.  Frazier.  Yes ;  subject  to  the  public  welfare.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  consumer  has  got  to  be  protected.  There  has  got  to  be  some 
method  worked  out'  whereby  the  consumer  will  not  be  forced  to  pay 
an  exorbitant  price. 

Senator  Page.  Now,  confessing  that,  will  you  tell  us  what  that 
method  is  ?    That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at. 

Gov.  Frazier.  Well,  in  North  Dakota  there,  our  nonpartisan 
league  have  in  their  program  State-owned  terminal  elevators  and 
flour  mills,  in  connection  with  State-owned  packing  plants  and  cold- 
storage  plants. 

Senator  Page.  That  is  a  State  matter ;  that  is  not  a  Federal  matter. 

Gov.  Frazier.  I  know ;  but  the  Federal  Government  might  do  the 
same  thing,  it  seems  to  me. 

Senator  Page.  That  is,  they  might  build  and  own  elevators.  Would 
you  have  them  own  the  wheat  ? 
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Gov.  Frazier.  They  would  have  to  buy  the  wheat  at  a  certain 
price. 

Senator  Page.  The  Government  would  ? 

Gov.  Frazier.  Yes ;  and  set  the  price,  if  necessary. 

Senator  Page.  Would  they  own  it  and  pay  for  it  ?  Please  explain 
the  machinery  by  which  it  would  be  done. 

Gov.  Frazier.  I  do  not  see  why  the  Government  should  not  have 
a  price  set  and  buy  its  wheat,  and,  if  they  own  the  terminals  and 
the  mills,  let  them  grind  that  flour  and  sell  that  to  the  consumer,  with 
just  the  actual  running  expenses. 

Senator  Page.  You  have  explained  it.    That  is  all  I  care  for. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Governor,  do  you  think  it 
would  help  if  our  banking  system  was  such  that  when  the  farmer's 
wheat  is  ready  for  market  he  could  secure  a  loan,  as  under  our  pres- 
ent Federal  Reserve  System,  where  certain  staple,  products  are  now 
made  the  basis  of  credit  for  the  issuance  of  Federal  reserve  notes  for 
six  months?  Do  you  think  it  would  help  to  solve  the  problem  if  the 
farmer  had  the  same  credit  at  the  same  rate  of  interest  that  those 
have  who  buy,  so  that  he  would  not  be  forced  to  sell  except  as  the 
price  seemed  to  him  to  be  reasonable  and  just? 

Gov.  Frazier.  Under  the  present  system  it  would  help  some,  be- 
cause he  would  not  necessarily  be  forced  to  sell,  as  he  is  now,  in  the 
fall  of  the  year. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  The  reason  I  asked  that  is  be- 
cause this  system  in  operation  down  in  the  South  has  helped  us  to 
solve  the  problem  of  marketing  cotton,  because  we  have  practically 
now  the  same  credit  on  that  commodity  that  the  buyer  has,  and  we 
can  have  Federal  reserve  notes  issued  on  properly  secured  notes  based 
on  this  cotton.  It  also  extends  to  wheat.  I  wrote  the  amendment  to 
section  13  of  the  new  banking  and  currency  law  myself,  and  it  has 
operated  splendidly  with  us.  It  seems  to  me  that,  as  was  indicated 
here  the  other  day  by  one  of  the  experts  who  testified,  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  will  be  found,  perhaps,  in  equal  bargaining 
power  between  buyer  and  seller,  equal  credit;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  we  could  get  those  conditions  thoroughly  understood  it  would  go 
far,  perhaps,  toward  settling  this  vexatious  problem.  We  would 
have  the  credit  available  to  liquidate  our  obligations  in  producing 
the  stuff,  so  that  we  could  carry  it  through  the  consuming  period  in 
place  of  being  forced  to  sell  and  let  the  corner  buy  it  and  hold  it 
with  their  resources. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Governor,  do  you  not  think  that,  after  all.  the 
solution,  when  it  is  found,  will  be  free  and  open  competitive  markets, 
without  any  restrictions  or  restraint  of  trade,  where  the  farmer  may 
receive,  not  a  fair  market  but  the  market,  without  any  question,  such 
a  plan  being  brought  about,  if  you  please,  with  either  State  or  Fed- 
eral agencies  or  marketing?  For  instance,  in  the  live-stock  business 
the  people  who  grow  live  stock,  I  know,  are  asking  for  just  that  one 
thing.  They  want  "  the  "  market,  they  do  not  want  "  their  "  market, 
and  they  would  be  entirely  satisfied  if  they  knew  that  their  product 
was  always  bought  and  sold  on  a  basis  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  Chairman.  They  want  to  avoid  manipulation. 

Gov.  Frazier.  Well,  if  there  were  an  open  market,  that  would  let 
supply  and  demand  govern  the  market. 
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Senator  Kendrick.  Don't  you  think  that  the  great  trouble  in  all 
this  foodstuff  situation — the  great  difficulty  that  has  brought  so  many 
aggravated  questions — has  grown  out  of  interference  with  that  la.w, 
restrictions  here  and  there  of  trade  by  artificial  control  ? 

Gov.  Frazier.  Yes;  that  is  true.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand 
now,  it  seems  to  me,  has  very  little  to  do  with  controlling  prices. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  very  largely  suspended.  Is  there  any- 
thing else,  Governor? 

Gov.  Frazier.  Just  a  word  about  the  distribution.  It  seems  to  me 
some  method  has  got  to  be  worked  out  to  distribute  the  farmers' 
products  cheaper  than  they  are  distributed  now.  It  costs,  it  is  esti- 
mated, about  65  per  cent  more  to  handle  the  farmer's  products  than 
it  does  to  raise  them,  and  it  seems  to  me  there  is  something  decidedly 
wrong  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  due  to  the  number  of  middlemen  and  the 
charges  by  the  middlemen,  is  it  not? 

Gov.  Frazier.  Yes,  sir.  - 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  pretty  hard  problem  for  Congress  to  deal 
with,  either  to  tell  a  man  that  he  can  not  operate  in  the  business  or 
that  he  shall  not  charge  so  much.  We  introduced  a  bill  yesterday 
for  licensing,  so  as  to  require  them  to  keeps  books  in  a  certain  way, 
so  that  the  Government  can  tell  just  what  they  are  driving  at.  Now, 
have  you  any  other  suggestion,  Governor? 

Gov.  Frazier.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  how  you  can  econo- 
mize that  process?  There  is  an  enormous  waste  and  splitting  of  the 
profits  among  too  many  companies. 

Gov.  Frazier.  Well,  I  don't  really  know  how  it  can  be  worked  out ; 
but  Government  ownership  and  State  ownership  will  solve  a  very 
great  deal  of  that.  Under  State  and  Government  ownership  and 
control  there  will  be  no  more  middlemen  than  are  actually  necessary. 

Senator  Gronna.  Governor,  do  you  not  think  the  speculation  in 
wheat  could  be  limited  to  a  great  extent,  even  if  it  is  in  private  own- 
ership, "if  we  had  laws  which  would  compel  actual  deliveries? 

Gov.  Frazier.  Yes.  If  actual  delivery  of  the  grain  bought  was 
made  obligatory  it  would  undoubtedly  have  a  great  effect  on  con- 
trolling the  situation. 

Senator  Gronna.  As  I  understand  it,  the  farmers  have  no  objec- 
tion to  a  legitimate  transaction  in  the  way  of  a  future  sale,  provided 
it  is  delivered.  What  they  object  to  is  dealing  in  something  that  is 
not  in  existence,  which  we  know,  of  course,  is  going  on  all  the  time. 
There  are  millions  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  millions  more 
bushels  of  wheat  sold  than  are  raised  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  Governor,  if  you  have  nothing  further,  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  THOMAS  J.  WALSH,  A  UNITED  STATES 
SENATOE  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MONTANA. 

Senator  Walsh.  May  I  interrupt  the  proceedings  for  just  a  min- 
ute? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  On  Saturday  I  addressed  the  committee  in  rela- 
tion to  the  winter-wheat  situation  out  in  the  State  of  Montana, 
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and  because  the  committee  gave  me  the  hearing  I  feel  obliged  to 
come  to  you  to  say  that  later  advices  are  to  the  effect  that  as  far  as 
our  State  is  concerned  the  situation  will  be  handled  quite  success- 
fully by  the  local  banks. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  splendid,  Senator.  I  was  satisfied  it 
could  be  done  that  way.  A  burden  is  rolled  off  my  soul  when  you 
say  that. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  you  need  not  give  the  matter  any  further 
consideration  so  far  as  the  State  of  Montana  is  concerned.  A  good 
many  of  the  banks  in  the  State  have  put  advertisements  in  the 
paper  asking  farmers  in  need  of  assistance  to  come  in  and  arrange 
for  that  assistance.  We  are  carrying  on  a  very  vigorous  campaign, 
and  I  think  it  will  be  successful. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Lingham  here?  Who  will  you  have  ap- 
pear this  morning,  Mr.  Lingham  ? 

Mr.  Lingham.  Mr.  Mennel,  who  spoke  yesterday,  has  a  little 
further  statement  that  he  desires  to  make.  Mr.  Mennel  is  chair- 
man of  the  millers'  committee. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  HE.  MARK  MENNEL. 

Mr.  Mennel.  Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  I  stated  that  the  necessity 
for  action  had  come  so  suddenly  before  the  millers'  industry  that 
we  could  not  crystallize  opinion  or  get  the  trade  sentiment,  and  we 
presented,  therefore,  all  our  problems  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  to  you  yesterday  by  reading  them  in  the  record.  Those 
problems  were  selfish  and  unselfish. 

Yesterdav  we  had  a  conference  that  lasted  for  hours,  with  about 
17  or  18  representative  millers  from  the  entire  United  States,  and 
we  discussed  Senate  joint  resolution  44  and  the  similar  resolution 
introduced  by  Chairman  Lever;  and  in  a  purely  patriotic  spirit,  we 
agreed  upon  the  following  resolution  which  we  would  like  to  have 
put  into  your  record  [reading]  : 

Although  we  are  confident  tjhat  the  millers  of  the  United  States  are  at 
present  milling  wheat  on  the  best  economic  basis,  as  to  flour  extraction  and 
animal  feeding,  a  confidence  borne  out  by  the  investigations  of  our  own  and 
other  Governments,  and,  although  any  radical  changes  would  cause  a  great 
disruption  in  the  dairying,  feeding,  and  other  allied  industries  as  well  as  in 
our  own  industry,  and  although  the  necessity  of  changes  in  flour  extraction 
does  not  to-day  exist,  yet,  should  the  exigencies  of  war  require  temporary 
departure  from  such  well-established  practice,  undoubtedly  full  authority 
should  be  given  the  proper  governmental  authorities. 

In  that  resolution  we  surrender  all  our  selfish  opinions  and  offer 
cooperation. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Mennel,  if  the  process  proposed  is  un- 
economic, T  do  not  know  whether  your  surrender  is  valuable  or 
injurious.  We  can  not  repeal  the  laws  of  economics,  no  matter  how 
much  we  say  "  Be  it  enacted."  I  think  we  ought  to  approach  this 
in  the  spirit  of  trying  to  find  out  what  can  be  done.  I  indulge  the 
presumption  in  everybody's  favor  that  they  are  patriotic,  and  pro- 
testations of  that  sort,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  are  unnecessary.  I 
do  not  believe  any  man  should  be  required  to  sign  a  bond  that  he  is 
patriotic. 

Mr.  Mennel,  would  it  be  possible  to  arrange  a  schedule  for  the 
prices  of  the  different  grades  of  flour,  based  on  the  price  of  wheat ; 
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and  if  the  maximum  price  of  wheat  was  $1,  fixing  a  minimum  price 
for  flour  based  on  that,  letting  the  ratio  become  automatic?  Could 
that  be  worked  out,  based  on  your  experience  and  the  actual  cost  of 
operation,  etc.? 

Mr.  Mennel.  We  find,  Senator  Gore,  that  the  price  of  offals  is 
an  important  factor  in  determining  the  price  of  flour,  and  the  price 
of  offals  depends  on  the  seasonal  demand,  on  account  of  pasture, 
etc.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  among  different 
mills  is  very  great.  In  a  recent  investigation  we  found  one  mill 
was  manufacturing  flour  at  a  total  overhead  cost  of  23  cents  a 
barrel,  while  another  mill,  its  competitor,  was  operating  at  98  cents 
a  barrel. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Mennel*  that  happens  now. 

Mr.  Mennel.  It  could  not  be  corrected,  Senator  Gore. 

The  Chairman.  You  woulcl  not  have  to  correct  it,  because  you 
could  fix  your  ratio  so  as  to  allow  for  that,  because  it  is  allowed  for 
now  in  the  actual  transaction  of  business.  The  man  that  manu- 
factures at  a  cost  of  98  cents  must  absorb  a  loss  of  75  cents  as  com- 
pared with  the  other  man,  under  the  present  system. 

Mr.  Mennel.  One  of  the  elements  in  that  difference  in  cost  is  the 
employment  of  salesmen.  One  general  class  of  mills  employs  sales- 
men for  securing  orders;  another  general  class  does  not  employ 
salesmen.  One  class  employs  advertising,  and  another  class  does 
not.  It  might  be  possible,  jbut  it  would  be  difficult,  to  establish  a 
medium  on  which  to  fix  a  price. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  already  allowed  for  in  one  way  or 
another,  else  the  mill  that  was  not  making  expenses  would  have  to  go 
out  of  business. 

Mr.  Mennel.  It  oftentimes  happens,  Senator  Gore,  that  in  one 
market  flour  will  be  offered  at  $1  a  barrel  cheaper  by  one  mill  than 
another. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  based  on  the  difference  in  the  flour  ? 

Mr.  Mennel.  No;  a  difference  in  the  cost  or  the  circumstances  of 
the  sale. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  man  that  offers  it  at  $1  more  than  the 
other  man — why  would  anybodv  buy  that  if  it  is  the  same  grade  of 
flour? 

Mr.  Mennel.  It  may  be  an  established  trade.  It  may  be  the  ad- 
vertising value  of  the  flour.  The  distributor  may  move  the  adver- 
tised brand  more  easily  than  the  unadvertised  brand,  and  be  willing 
to  pay  more  for  it. 

The' Chairman.  That  would  affect  the  consumer  also?  ' 

Mr.  Mennel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  think  that  is  an  extra  cost  that 
could  be  eliminated  under  the  suggestion  that  I  made  ? 

Mr.  Mennel.  I  would  not  dare  suggest  it. 

We  have  quite  a  number  of  millers  here,  Senator,  and  we  would 
like  to  have  several  of  them  make  brief  statements. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Mennel,  we  want  to  show  you  every 
courtesy,  but  in  view  of  your  resolution,  I  do  not  see  how  it  will  get 
us  anywhere. 

Mr.  Mennel.  Except  that  we  can  put  some  information  into  the 
record  when  you  consider  this  resolution. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  hear  one  or  two  of  them,  although 
I  would  rather  have  the  statements  prepared  and  put  in  the  record. 
I  think  that  resolution  is  a  purely  perfunctory  proceeding  myself. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  ME.  BERNARD  T.  ROTHWELL. 

Mr.  Rothwell.  Senator  Gore,  yesterday,  if  you  remember,  I  was 
in  the  middle  of  my  statement  when  I  was  interrupted,  and  you  said 
I  might  continue  this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  keep  faith  with  you,  Mr.  Rothwell. 
anyway. 

Mr.  Rothwell.  I  want  to  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen,  to  the  fact  that  as  I  got  through  yesterday  I  laid  emphasis 
on  the  fact  that  you  could  not  establish  a  fixed  percentage  of  extrac- 
tion and  have  anything  like  a  fixe*  standard  of  quality ;  in  other 
words,  you  could  not  possibly  get  the  same  results  from  an  extrac- 
tion of  wheat  weighing  50  or  45  pounds,  such  as  the  northwestern 
wheat 

The  Chairman.  That  illustrates  the  point  I  had  in  my  mind.  You 
say  that  can  not  be  done.  I  do  not  think  the  government  ought  to 
attempt  anything  that  can  not  be  done,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  dis- 
cuss that  in  an  intelligent  way  and  try  to  arrive  at  something  that 
can  be  done.    This  resolution,  I  think,  just  blurs  the  whole  business. 

Mr.  Rothwell.  We  do  not  believe  it  would  be  an  economic  propo- 
sition to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  would  do  more  harm  than  good? 

Mr.  Rothwell.  Absolutely,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  it  the  duty  of  a  patriot  to  prevent  it,  or  to 
try  to  prevent  it? 

Mr.  Rothwell.  If  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  by  reasoning  and  discussing. 

Mr.  Rothwell.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  do,  Senator,  to  show 
that  it  is  not  a  practical  matter. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  glad  to  hear  you.  We  are  all  patriotic, 
you  people  and  the  committee,  too. 

Mr.  Rothwell.  I  showed  that  on  a  run  of  123,000  barrels  of  flour 
at  our  mill  we  extracted,  taking  out  all  that  could  possibly  in  our 
judgment  be  regarded  as  human  food,  66.9  per  cent.  If  we  had 
ground  in  all  the  feed  middlings  which  now  go  to  offals,  we  would 
have  made  only  78.6  per  cent,  which  would  be  3.4  per  cent  short  of 
the  82  per  cent  that  has  been  suggested.  There  has  been  a' good 
deal  of  discussion  here  of  82  per  cent  flour,  which  means  that  we 
wTould  have  had  to  take  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  bran  and 
grind  that. 

So  much  for  that  feature  of  it.  Now,  as  I  understand  it,  gentle- 
men, you  are  dealing  with  two  items  here:  First,  the  cost  of  the 
product  to  the  consumer,  and,  second,  volume.  What  is  it  going  to 
cost,  and  will  we  have  enough  to  eat  anyway  {  Taking  $2  wheat  as 
the  basis,  according  to  my  figures,  the  figures  that  we  employ,  the 
difference  between  a  flour  of  72  per  cent  and  a  flour  of  82  per  cent 
would  be  61  cents  per  barrel.  That  means  it  would  cost  the  con- 
sumer 61  cents  per  annum,  each  individual,  counting  a  barrel  per 
head,  which  is  the  way  we  reckon. 

The  Chairman.  That  much  more  for  one  than  the  other? 
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Mr.  Rothwell.  Sixty-one  cents  more  for  the  82  per  cent  flour  than 
the  other.  If  the  wheat  was  $1.50  per  bushel  that  difference  would 
be  reduced  to  43  cents  per  annum,  or  less  than  a  cent  a  week  per 
individual,  and  there  would  be  no  possible  comparison  between  the 
products. 

Now,  the  element  that  enters  most  largely  into  this  very  high  cost 
we  are  having  now,  in  my  judgment,  gentlemen,  is  that  of  specula- 
tion; and  speculation,  I  believe,  can  be  curbed.  I  am  not  here  as  a 
doctrinaire  to  say  just  how  it  can  be  done,  but  I  think  I  have  an 
idea  that  might  be  worth  trying. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  have  in  the  record  this  tele- 
gram I  sent  on  the  12th  of  April  to  the  president  of  the  Minneapolis 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  had  telegraphed  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  readiness  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Minne- 
apolis to  cooperate  in  every  way  with  the  President.     [Reading:] 

Refer  telegram  7th  to  President  United  States.  If  your  organization  intends 
practical  cooperation,  suggest  immediate  prohibition  short  selling  of  futures. 
No  sales  of  futures  to  be  made  except  by  owners  of  actual  grain  sold.  That 
identifiable  country  elevator  receipts,  bills  of  lading,  terminal  receipts,  or 
other  tangible  evidence  of  ownership  of  actual  grain  be  immediately  delivered 
to  or  be  held  in  trust  for  buyer.  Such  documents  not  to  be  loaned  or  trans- 
ferred to  any  other  party  except  upon  resale  and  indorsement.  That  ringing 
out  of  speculative  transactions  through  clearing  house  be  abolished.  Unless 
some  effective  restriction  of  purely  gambling  transactions,  favor  nation-wide 
movement  to  prohibit  during  the  war  all  exchange  trading  in  foodstuffs  for 
future  delivery. 

Now,  I  am  unable  to  see  any  justification,  gentlemen,  for  short 
selling  of  foodstuffs. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  go  into  detail  on 
that. 

Mr.  Rothwell.  The  proposition  is  this.  I  can  not  see  how  it  ben- 
efits anyone  along  the  line.  From  Bangor,  Me.,  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
and  from  Winnipeg  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  every  town  of  any  size, 
there  is  offered  every  day  for  everybody,  having  no  possible  connec- 
tion with  production,  distribution,  milling,  or  exporting,  grain  to  be 
constantly  dabbled  in.  You  will  find  evidences  of  that  in  this  town, 
that  the  great  bulk  of  dealing  on  the  exchanges  is  purely  of  this 
gambling  character.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  grain 
itself.  True  it  is  in  the  long  run,  in  the  wiping  out  of  transactions 
through  the  clearing  houses,  there  is  finally  delivered  to  somebody  a 
certain  ainount  of  grain.  But  that  is  infinitesimal,  gentlemen,  as 
compared  with  the  daily  volume  of  transactions  on  the  floors  of  the 
various  exchanges  of  this  country. 

The  effective  way  to  handle  that,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  to  let 
anybody  buy  wheat  that  wants  it,  but  let  nobody  sell  it  unless  they 
have  it  to  deliver — the  actual  grain.  If  we,  at  Winona,  Minn.,  have  a 
half  million  bushels  of  grain  we  should  be  allowed  to  sell  against  that 
grain  in  Chicago  or  Minneapolis  as  we  prefer.  . 

The  Chairman.  That  is  hedging? 

Mr.  Rothwell.  That  is  a  hedging  transaction,  Senator,  on  the  ac- 
tual grain.  But  it  should  not  be  possible  for  a  man  who  is  a  shoe 
manufacturer  or  a  jeweler,  or  anything  you  please,  anywhere 
throughout  the  country,  to  buy  and  sell  as  he  pleases  and  when  he 
pleases,  purely  as  a  bet. 
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What  is  the  justification  for  the  present  large  sales  of  September 
wheat?  It  is  not  out  of  the  ground  yet  in  the  winter-wheat  States, 
and  not  even  in  the  ground  in  the  spring- wheat  States,  and  yet  there 
are  heavy  transactions  in  September  wheat  every  day  in  the  week. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  get  your  opinion  on  this.  It 
would  not  be  practicable  to  abolish  hedging  at  all,  would  it?  This 
is  essential  to  the  conduct  of  business? 

Mr.  Eothwell.  T  believe.  Senator,  anyone  who  has  grain  and  de- 
sires to  sell  it  should  be  at  liberty  to  sell  it  for  such  delivery  as  they 
and  the  buyer  may  agree.  But  when  somebody  simply  thinks  that 
wheat  will  be  lower  at  some  future  time  and  sells  it  purely  on  paper, 
never  even  seeing  the  grain,  when  he  would  not  know  wheat  from  rye 
if  it  was  put  in  his  hand — that  class  of  trading  should  be  abolished. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  anybody,  and  unquestionably  it  is  fostered  by  the 
large  speculative  interests  centering  in  New  York  and  Boston,  who 
made  a  guess  last  fall  that  wheat  was  altogether  too  high  and  they 
sold  it.  And  as  well  as  could  be  ascertained,  it  was  bought  very 
largely  by  representatives  of  foreign  governments  who  stood  on  their 
contract  and  now  demanded  the  wheat.  And  every  time  they  run  in 
to  buy  a  certain  amount  of  wheat  to  fill  those  contracts,  up  goes  the 
market.  Any  rumor  that  they  are  going  to  buy  sends  the  market 
up  with  a  jump. 

I  would  like  to  have  read  into  the  record  the  Associated  Press 
reports  of  the  markets  of  April  27  and  28 — that  was  last  week.  It 
will  show  that  there  were  ranges  on  those  days  of  15  cents  or  more 
per  bushel  in  the  market.  The  market  on  Friday — either  Friday  or 
Saturday;  there  were  very  heavy  movements  both  days — shortly 
after  the  opening  sold  at  12  cents  higher  than  the  previous  day*s 
closing*  Within  about  an  hour  it  broke  15  cents  a  bushel.  Now,  we, 
as  flour  manufacturers,  do  not  know  from  one  minute  to  another 
within  50  cents  a  barrel  what  it  is  going  to  cost  us  to  make  any  flour 
that  we  have  to  sell. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  reason  you  have  to  hedge? 

Mr.  Eothwell.  No;  the  hedging  does  not  protect  us  there,  Sena- 
tor. On  the  basis  of  last  night's  closing,  I  figure  the  price  of  flour 
is  $5,  for  example,  and  I  sell  1,000  barrels,  and  I  turn  to  Minneapolis 
to  buy  5,000  bushels  of  May  wheat.  I  do  not  know  within  15  cents  a 
bushel  what  it  is  going  to  cost  me.  We  have  a  direct  wire  in  the 
building  in  which  we  are  located  in  Boston  to  the  Minneapolis  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  the  transmission  is  instantaneous.  I  sold  one 
morning  2,000  barrels  of  flour  on  the  basis  of  the  last  quotation  I 
had.  I  telegraphed  immediately  for  10,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  it 
cost  me  8  cents  a  bushel  more  than  I  figured  on.  And  that  is  going 
on  generally.  It  is  not  that  you  see  the  highest  and  lowest  of  the 
market  during  the  day.  That  is  not  all  there  is  to  it.  You  do  not 
know  how  many  times  during  the  day  it  has  traversed  that  swing  of 
the  pendulum. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Eothwell,  how  long,  generally,  do  you 
buy  your  wheat  before  you  convert  it  into  flour?  Do  you  have  any 
rule? 

n  Mr.  Eothwell.  That  would  depend,  Senator,  on  what  delivery 
we  were  selling  the  flour  for.  I  think  it  would  be  very  much  better 
for  the  milling  interests  if  conditions  were  such  that  we  could  not  sell 
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so  far  ahead,  but  it  is  the  practice  with  some  mills  to  sell  even  6 
months,  10  months,  or  a  year  ahead. 

The  Chairman.  When  they  make  that  contract  to  sell  flour  six 
months  ahead,  say,  do  they  hedge  against  that? 
Mr.  Rothwell.  They  buy  the  wheat ;  yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  So  as  to  protect  themselves? 
Mr.  Rothwell.  To  protect  themselves  as  far  as  they  can. 
The  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  go  into  detail  now  and  tell  just 
how   you  can  go  about  buying  your  actual  wheat  and  hedging 
against  it. 

Mr.  Rothwell.  At  our  particular  mill  we  have  a  traveling  buyer, 
who  goes  out  through  these  mills  that  the  governor  was  just  telling 
about  and  buys  from  anybody  that  will  sell,  whether  a  member  ot 
the  Equity  League  or  anybody  else.  We  would  very  much  rather 
buy  direct,  because  then  we  Imow  what  we  are  buying.  We  have 
direct  dealings.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  and  other  millers  who  are 
particular  as  to  quality  could  not  buy  May  wheat  and  bring  that 
wheat  to  our  mills  and  grind  it  and  maintain  the  quality  of  our  flour, 
but  under  the  new  Federal  inspection  law  which  was  just  passed  we 
will  know  quite  accurately  what  any  particular  grade  of  grain  will 
be.  If  the  exchanges  permitted  No.  1  northern  in  Minneapolis,  for 
instance,  to  remain  the  trading  grade,  we  could  take  May  delivery 
and  grind  wheat. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  mind  repeating  that? 
Mr.  Rothwell.  If  the  exchanges  permitted  No.  1  Northern,  as 
defined  by  the  Federal  inspection  law,  to  be  the  contract  grade,  the 
grade  in  which  transactions  in  futures  are  made,  we  could  take 
that  wheat  on  delivery — that  is,  the  parjty  from  whom  we  bought 
10,000  bushels  of  May  wheat  tenders  us  that  certificate,  we  can  take 
that  to  our  mill  and  grind  it.  To-day  we  could  not  do  that,  be- 
cause we  know  it  would  be  so  inferior. 

The   Chairman.  Now,   when   you  buy  this   actual   wheat — spot 
wheat — you  sell  against  it? 

Mr.  Rothwell.  We  sell  against  it,  unless  we  secure  flour. 
Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Let  me  get  this  clear,  the 
point  that  Senator  Gore  is  bringing  out.  This  is  May.  Take  July 
delivery.  You  sell  1,000  barrels  of  flour;  you  contract  for  the  de- 
livery of  1,000  barrels  in  July.  Immediately  when  you  sell  that  you 
buy  a  contract  for  enough  wheat  to  cover  that.  That  is  the  process 
of  hedging,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Rothwell.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  temporary  operation  as  far 
as  you  have  gone. 
The  Chairman.  You  do  that? 
Mr.  Rothwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  The  process,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  this:  Say  wheat  is  $1.50  a  bushel,  quoted  now  at  $1.50  a  bushel 
for  July.  You  sell  1,000  barrels  of  flour  on  the  basis  of  $1.50  a 
bushel.  Your  profit  is  included.  Now,  wheat  goes  up  to  $2  a  bushel. 
You  have  made  the  difference  of  50  cents,  and  you  take  down  your 
profits  and  you  pay  a  corresponding  increase  for  the  wheat  you 
buy,  and  have  not  lost  anything? 
Mr.  Rothwell.  Yes. 
Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  So  it  brings  you  out  even? 
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Mr.  Eothwell.  Yes.  It  does  not  work  just  that  way,  but  theo: 
retically  it  should. 

The  Chairman.  That  enables  you  to  eliminate  the  risk  from  the 
transaction? 

Mr.  Eothwell.  To  a  certain  extent. 

The  Chairman.  That  keeps  you  from  being  a  speculator? 

Mr.  Eothwell.  To  a  certain  extent. 

The  Chairman.  And  enables  you  to  know  where  you  are  coming 
out? 

Mr.  Eothwell.  Again  I  say,  to  a  certain  extent.  We  try  to  elimi- 
nate the  speculation  so  far  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  And  men  who  are  in  the  actual  milling  business 
have  to  do  that,  don't  they  ? 

Mr.  Eothwell.  They  have  to  do  it  in  order  to  avoid  speculative 
risks. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  The  only  time  that  is  not  a 
safe  proposition  is  when  the  spots  do  not  correspond  to  the  fluctua- 
tions in  futures,  because  ordinarily  they  move  pari  passu.  I  have 
known  contracts  of  future  cotton  to  go  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
spots,  so  that  a  future  hedge  would  not  have  the  same  effect  that  it 
would  in  a  normal  market.  But,  ordinarily,  isn't  it  true  that  a 
hedge  in  the  business  in  which  you  are  engaged  guarantees  you 
against  the  loss  you  would  necessarily  suffer  if  you  had  to  go  with- 
out that  protection  ? 

Mr.  Eothwell.  Yes ;  it  does  that'  as  far  as  it  can  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  That  eliminates  the  risk  from  your  transaction 
and  enables  you  to  operate  as  a  merchant? 

Mr.  Eothwell.  Yes,  sjr. 

The  Chairman.  And  to  know  where  you  come  out.  And  you  shift 
the  uncertainties  of  the  market  to  the  man  who  is  in  the  business 
of  speculating,  don't  you?  When  you  sell  against  your  future  de- 
livery somebody  has  got  to  buy  I 

Mr.  Eothwell.  Yes ;  and  I  am  not  limiting  anybody  from  buy- 
ing it.     Anybody  who  wants  to  buy  it  may  buy  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  but  the  speculator  who  op- 
erates that  way  is  really  an  insurance  man,  isn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Eothwell.  He  is  helping  to  carry  the  load. 

The  Chairman.  He  takes  the  risk  ?     That  is  his  business  ? 

Mr.  Eothwell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further,  Mr.  Eothwell? 

Mr.  Eothwell.  A  question  was  asked  Mr.  Mennel  just  now  which 
he,  I  think,  overlooked,  in  regard  to  this  wide  variation  in  the  cost 
of  production.  That,  of  course,  is  governed  very  largely  by  the  ex- 
tent of  your  capacity  employed.  Take  our  own  case  through  the 
months  of  January,  February,  and  March.  Owing  to  a  shortage  of 
carsr  while  we  were  crowded  with  shipping  directions  we  were  unable 
to  get  cars,  and  so  our  plant  only  operated  half  time  practically. 
So  you  can  understand  that  immediately  you  reduce  your  output 
the  cost  of  production — the  unit  cost — increases. 

The  Chairman.  The  fixed  charges  remain  the  same. 

Mr.  Eothwell.  The  transportation,  therefore,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  serious  items  in  this  enormous  price  of  wheat,  because  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  move  it. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  due  in  some  measure,  you  think,  to  an 
actual  shortage  of  cars,  and  to  some  extent  is  justified? 

Mr.  Rothwell.  Apparently  due  mainly  to  the  lack  of  tonnage  to 
carry  stuff  away  from  the  seaboard. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Lack  of  ocean  tonnage? 

Mr.  Rothwell.  Lack  of  ocean  tonnage,  which  has  resulted  in  tre- 
mendous congestion  at  the  ports.  ' 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  the  cars  are  being  used  there  as  storage 
warehouses  really  for  this  grain?  They  can  not  be  unloaded  and 
returned  to  the  farms  ? 

Mr  Rothwell.  To  a  considerable  extent  that  is  so.  We  have 
had  cars  on  the  way  from  Minnesota  to  Boston  four  months,  when 
ordinarily  the  time  would  be  15  days. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  you  say  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
now  connected  with  this  question  is  the  inability  to  get  the  grain 
moved  from  the  elevator  to  the  mill  ? 

Mr.  Rothwell.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  has  been  a  very  serious  problem,  and  it  is 
to-day  a  very  serious  problem  ? 

Mr.  Rothwell.  Yes. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  you  regard  the  question  of  transportation 
as  one  of  the  most  serious  which  the  Nation  has  to  grapple  with  in 
this  whole  food  situation? 

Mr.  Rothwell.  I  do,  Senator. 

Senator  Ransdell.  One  that  we  ought  to  give  our  very  best  thought 
and  attention  to,  certainly.    It  is  a  tremendous  problem. 

Senator  Page.  Will  you  please  explain  how  a  shipment  of  flour 
from  your  mill  should  be  four  months  in  transit  going  to  another 
point  at  which  you  sell  ? 

Mr.  Rothwell.  No,  Senator;  that  is  incomprehensible  to  us  in  the 
trade. 

Senator  Page.  But  there  must  be  an  immense  economic  loss  there 
somewhere.  There  can  be  no  possibility  of  speculation  entering  into 
that,  because  nobody  would  be  benefited  by  having  the  cars  used 
for  storage.  Why  shouldn't  they  be  pushed  through?  Is  that  the 
cause  of  a  lack  of  power? 

Mr.  Rothwell.  During  all  that  time,  Senator,  we  were  never  able 
to  find  where  those  cars  were — car  after  car — dozens  of  cars.  And 
we  were  only  one  mill  among  many.  We  could  not  get  one  word  as 
to  the  whereabouts  of  the  car  or  when  we  were  likely  to  get  possession 
of  it.  We  finally  went  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with 
a  long  "list  of  cars. 

Senator  Page.  Couldn't  you  trace  those  cars  and  find  where  they 
were  sidetracked  ? 

.Mr.  Rothwell.  No,  sir;  we  could  not  get  a  word  out  of  the  rail- 
roads as  to  where  they  were. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Can  you  give  any  concrete  example  relating  to 
your  own  mill  as  to  the  amount  of  shortage  which  you  in  your  mill 
have  suffered  in  your  inability  to  get  the  grain  ? 

Mr.  Rothwell.  You  mean,  as  to  the  curtailment  of  production, 
Senator? 

Senator  Ransdell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rothwell.  I  should  say  that  our  production  from  the  1st  of 
January  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  reduced  at  least  40  per  cent. 
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Senator  Ransdell.  Because  you  could  not  get  the  cars  ? 

Mr.  Rothwell.  We  could  not  get  the  cars. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  had  the  grain  bought? 

Mr.  Rothwell.  Had  the  grain  bought  and  had  considerable  of  it 
in  our  elevators  right  at  the  mill. 

Senator  Ransdell.  It  was  not  a  shortage  of  grain,  then ;  it  was  a 
shortage  of  cars  ? 

Mr.  Rothwell.  Not  in  our  particular  case ;  we  had  grain  bought  • 
in  Minneapolis  and  delivered  to  us  in  February,  but  when  I  left  home 
some  of  it  was  still  in  Minneapolis ;  we  could  hot  get  cars  to  get  it  out. 

Another  matter,  perhaps  unavoidable,  has  been  that  the  wide  pub- 
licity which  has  been  given  to  the  approaching  food  famine  and  the 
necessity  of  a  tremendous  increase  in  our  production,  has  set  the 
eastern  cities  wild.  I  personally  have  knowledge  of  a  family  putting 
in  18  barrels  of  flour.  That  family  consists  of  6  persons,  and  the 
18  barrels  will  last  them  3  years.  I  have  been  told  by  others  of 
their  knowledge  of  people  putting  in  as  many  as  30  barrels  of  flour. 
It  is  quite  common  with  people  who  buy  ordinarily  a  supply  for  a 
week  or  two  weeks  at  a  time  that  they  put  in  from  six  months  to 
three  years'  supply.  And  that  has  not,  according  to  my  opinion, 
been  confined  to  flour.  In  the  case  I  cited,  if  the  family  buying  18 
barrels,  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of  groceries  of  all  sorts  were  bought 
and  put  into  that  householder's  cellar. 

Senator  Ransdell.  What  period  of  time  was  that? 

Mr.  Rothwell.  He  bought  it  in  one  day. 

Senator  Ransdell.  How  long  ago  was  that? 

Mr.  Rothwell.  This  was  within  the  past  30  days. 

Senator  Page.  Is  not  that  isolated  cases  which  do  not  apply  to  the 
multitude  of  people? 

Mr.  Rothwell.  It  is  out  through  the  rank  and  file;  it  is  not 
isolated  cases  at  all.  The  extravagant  buying  has  been  beyond  all 
precedent,  so  much  so  that  the  Committee  on  Public  Safety  ot  Massa- 
chusetts, through  its  manager,  has  sent  out  a  very  strong  denuncia- 
tion of  those  who  are  doing  it,  as  traitors  to  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Doing  what? 

Mr.  Rothwell.  Buying  these  inordinate  amounts.  The  man  who 
has  the  money  does  it ;  that  rushes  the  price  up  on  men  who  are  un- 
able to  buy  so  far  ahead. 

Finally,  the  proposition,  which  I  do  not  see  there  is  any  possible 
law  to  overcome,  .is  the  method  of  buying  by  the  consumer.  The  con- 
sumer to-day  is  buying  flour  in  ^  of  a  barrel,  5-pound  sacks.  I 
am  speaking  more  of  this,  because  of  the  extravagant  buying  at  the 
moment.  When  I  was  a  boy  we  felt  safe  in  the  winter  if  we  had 
a  couple  of  barrels  of  flour  and  we  could  pay  the  rent.  But  now  they 
aire  buying  5  pounds  of  flour  and  6  pound  and  12  and  12J  pounds, 
■J-barrel  sack,  and  perhaps,  some  below  that,  until  you  come  down 
to  a  class  who  can  not  have  a  telephone.  Where  they  have  a  telephone 
the  householder  calls  up  the  grocer  and  asks  him  to  send  5  pounds 
of  flour  and  a  yeast  cake,  and  will  not  go  with  a  market  basket  and 
bring  it  home,  as  compared  with  the  methods  many  of  us  were 
familiar  with  in  our  early  days. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  merchants  in  any  of 
your  towns  have  put  in  what  might  be  called  a  joint  delivery  ? 
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Mr.  Rothwell.  No.  Senator;  they  rely  on  the  sharpest  kind  of 
competition. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  West  some  towns  have  one  delivery  wagon 
for  all  the  merchants. 

Mr.  Rothwell.  Statements  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  great 
profits  of  the  middleman.  The  fact  is  that  the  average  retail  grocer 
in  the  eastern  cities  we  do  not  dare  to  sell ;  his  credit  is  so  poor  and 
none  of  them  are  getting  rich. 

The  Chairman.  Grocers,  as  a  rule,  are  selling  on  a  narrow 
margin. 

Mr.  Rothwell.  The  competition  is  fierce  among  them  "all. 

On  the  matter  of  transportation,  I  live  13  miles  from  Boston,  and 
it  costs  me  as  much  to  get  a  barrel  of  flour  from  Boston  to  Hingham, 
13  miles  away,  as  it  does  to  get  a  barrel  of  flour  from  Minneapolis  to 
Boston. 

Just  one  final  word.  I  hope  that  particular  thought  will  be  given 
to  this  question  of  eliminating  short  selling  by  those  who-  have 
not  the  stuff  to  sell. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question,  in  order  to  get  it  in 
the  record:  Do  you  think  the  hue  and  cry  and  beating  of  the  tom- 
toms and  making  proclamation  that  we  are  going  to  starve  to  death, 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  excessive  buying? 

Mr.  Rothwell.  Without  questioning  the  purpose  of  the  effort,  I 
do  say  it  has  had  a  very  important  effect. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  H.  DITTMEB,  PRESIDENT  OKLAHOMA  MILL- 
ERS' ASSOCIATION,  AND  SECRETARY-MANAGER  CANADIAN 
MILL  &  ELEVATOR  CO.,  EL  RENO,  OKLA. 

Mr.  Dittmer.  As  far  as  food  shortage  is  concerned.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  reason  for  any  fear  in  our  section.  Our  harvest 
is  within  six  weeks,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  tried  to  hold 
back  the  selling  ahead  of  flour,  on  account  of  the  excessively  high 
price  at  this  time,  we  have  as  much  flour  booked  as  we  figure  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  manufacture  between  now  and  harvest. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  acreage  in  your  section  this  year? 

Mr.  Dittmer.  It  is  a  little  bit  larger  than  usual.  The  department 
gave  us  3,300,000  acres,  and  it  looks  like  we  are  going  to  have  from 
35,000,000  to  36,000,000  against  28,500,000  for  last  year.  We  have 
enough  actual  wheat  in  storage  to  cover  all  of  our  flour,  sales,  and  we 
have  a  little  free  or  unsold  wheat  in  order  to  protect  our  milling 
mixture.  There  has  been  an  unprecedented  volume  of  buying  by  the 
householder,  principally  caused  by  the  newspaper  reports  of  im- 
pending famine. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  that,  whether  you 
had  seen  any  signs  of  a  campaign  to  cause  such  results  as  that? 

Mr.  Dittmer.  I  think  the  intention  of  the  campaign  was  to  spur 
the  farmer  on  to  a  larger  production,  and  I  believe  it  has  defeated  its 
own  purpose  because  the  placing  of  cow  feed  into  flour  by  making 
higher-extraction  flour  has  caused  the  farmers  to  figure  that  corn  will 
be  higher  in  price,  relatively,  than  wheat,  and  unfortunately  some 
wheat  acreage  is  being  plowed  up  and  planted  to  corn  in  order  to 
gain  this  advantage. 
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Senator  Ransdell.  Just  what  section  is  that  ?     I  did  not  catch  it. 

Mr.  Dittmer.  Oklahoma.  Our  millers  are  practically  not  in  the 
market  for  any  wheat  at  this  time  and  will  not  purchase  any  more, 
I  believe,  but  we  were  forced,  at  the  time  this  buying  wave  came  on 
to  go  outside  of  our  natural  source  of  supply,  and  even  went  as  far 
as  Kansas  City.  Of  course,  that  in  turn  forced  that  market  up,  and 
I  believe  the  very  thing  that  was  sought  to  be  brought  about  was 
defeated.  , 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  often  so,  when  we  attempt  to  juggle 
with  the  laws  of  economy  and  nature  ? 

Mr.  Dittmer.  I  believe  so;  it  seems  that  way,  and  I  believe  the 
same  thing  is  true  as  far  as  the  question  of  putting  animal  food  into 
human  consumption  is  concerned.  It  is  a  well-established  fact, 
through  our  own  and  other  government's  researches  that  only  about 
half  of  the  nutrients  that  we  add  to  flour  by  higher  extraction,  in 
the  shape  of  shorts  and  bran,  is  utilized  by  the  human  system,  twice 
as  much  of  the  nutrients  are  utilized  out  of  it,  and  eventually  the 
human  consumer  would  receive  more  nourishment  through  milk 
and  meat  produced  from  this  shorts  and  bran  than  through  bread- 
stuffs. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  think  we  would  detract  from  the  total 
supply  of  foodstuffs  rather  than  to  add  to  it? 

Mr.  Dittmer.  Yes,  indeed.  There  is  some  wheat  being  held  by 
farmers  who,  of  course,  are  not  considered  speculators  when  they 
hold  their  grain  for  higher  prices,  who  want  $3  for  it  at  the  country 
elevator ;  but  the  bulk  of  it  came  out  when  it  reached  $2.50.  There 
seemed  to  be  some  preconcerted  notion  that  when  the  price  reached 
$2.50  they  should  sell,  which,  of  course,  did  not  give  them  as  much 
profit  as  if  they  were  to  sell  right  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  wheat  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers 
now? 

Mr.  Dittmer.  There  is  not  very  much  left,  as  I  believe.  But  there 
is  wheat  coming  out  on  the  market  now  which  was  raised  two  or 
three  years  ago,  and  some  of  it  has  been  spoiled — contains  weevil 
and  is  entirely  unfit  for  use.  We  have  to  turn  it  down.  We  can 
not  use  it  for  grinding.  But,  as  I  said  before,  our  harvest  will  be 
on  in  six  weeks,  and  Texas  harvest  precedes  us  by  two  weeks,  and 
from  that  time  on  we  will  have  plenty  of  new  wheat  if  our  crops 
come  out  like  is  now  indicated. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  What  is  the  report  as  to  the  Texas  crop  of 
wheat? 

Mr.  Dittmer.  75  to  80  per  cent. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Below  the  normal  ? 

Mr.  Dittmer.  A  100  per  cent  is  considered  the  maximum  crop. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  75  per  cent  of  the  possible  crop? 

Mr.  Dittmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  How  does  that  compare  with  other  years? 

Mr.  Dittmer.  It  is  better.  Some  crop  reporters  have  said  that 
the  Texas  farmers  will  harvest  around  20,000,000  bushels,  which  is 
25  to  30  per  cent  better  than  they  usually  harvest  in  that  section.  I 
believe  in  our  section,  in  the  final  windup,  when  farmers  see  there  is 
going  to  be  a  good  crop,  there  will  be  a  little  surplus  wheat  which 
we  can  ship  out  of  the  country,  because  the  mills  in  Oklahoma  have 
enough  wheat  to  carry  them  through  to  harvest,  and  I  believe  that 
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condition  is  true  in  the  Southwest,  generally  this,  without  going  into 
detailed  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  deem  it  desirable  to  prohibit  entirely 
the  making  of  patent  flour  with  the  effort  of  compelling  the  use  only 
of  straight  run  flours  ? 

Mr.  Dittmer.  I  do  not,  Senator,  for  this  reason,  for  the  people 
who  need  the  bread  diet  most,  desire  the  very  best  quality  of  flour  to 
be  had  in  order  to  make  the  very  best  quality  of  bread,  and  another 
reason  is  that  even  now,  with  the  very  best  flour  that  can  be  made 
by  the  millsj  some  housewives  are  not  entirely  successful  in  using  it, 
and  at  every  slight  pretense  they  bring  it  back  and  want  still  better 
flour.  Now,  then,  if  we  debase  the  quality  of  flour  there  will  be  more 
economic  waste,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  household  itself,  which  is  the 
final  utilization  of  all  foodstuffs,  that  will  result  in  economic  loss, 
as  a  whole,  rather  than  a  gain. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  long  run  it  will  do  more  harm  than  good? 

Mr.  Dittmer.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  make  an  artificial  gain  by 
changing  the  standards  of  flour. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  and  I  believe 
this  has  been  a  very  valuable  contribution. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 

after  recess. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Moses  has  some  figures  which  I  think  will  be 
very  interesting,  and  we  are  anxious  to  get  them  into  the  record. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  L.  E.  MOSES,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SOUTHWEST- 
ERN MILLERS'  LEAGUE  AND  THE  KANSAS  FLOUR  MILLS  CO., 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Mr.  Moses.  I  want  to  be  as  brief  as  I  can,  because  the  other  millers 
have  taken  up  certain  problems,  but  yesterday  at  our  morning  hear- 
ing you  requested  the  millers  to  give  certain  figures  of  the  available 
supply  of  wheat  that  there  might  be  in  the  United  States,  and  for 
fear  that  we  did  not  have  the  right  information,  I  sent  a  wire  to 
Colorado  and  to  Kansas  for  the  estimates  of  thoroughly  posted  men 
in  the  trade.  I  requested  the  Wichita,  Kans.,  man  to  advise  me  of 
the  available  stocks  of  wheat  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas,  and 
this  is  his  reply,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  read  it  into  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  Moses  (reading) : 

Twenty-five  millions  in  hands  of  mills,  elevators,  and  farmers,  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa, and  Texas. 

I  also  requested  him  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  flour 
that  might  be  in  transit  from  those  milling  points.  He  says 
[reading]  : 

Hard  matter  to  make  intelligent  figures  of  amount  of  transit,  owing  to  delay 
in  movement  of  all  kinds  of  freight.  Amount  of  flour  is  away  above  normal  for 
this  time  of  year. 

That  covers  these  two  items  from  good  authorities. 
I   requested  one  of  the  directors  of  the   Southwestern  Millers' 
League,  which  is  an  organization  of  millers  of  the  Southwest,  located 
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in  Colorado,  to  give  me  the  same  information  from  southern  Idaho, 
Utah,  and  Colorado.  He  states  that  "southern  Idaho,  Utah,  and 
Colorado  have  in  all  positions  about  3,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  Will 
probably  need  2,000,000  bushels  for  local  needs  before  new  crop  is 
harvested,  leaving  1,000,000  for  shipment  in  flour  or  wheat  to  outside 
territory." 

I  think  I  understood  your  committee  desired  to  be  assured  by  such 
information  that  we  could  give  that  there  is  no  real  shortage  of  food ; 
that  this  high  price  that  is  complained  of  is  not  due  to  a  shortage. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  discounted  in  that  the  prospective  crop 
shortage  for  the  current  year?  Is  not  that  a  factor  that  has  reacted 
on  prices  of  the  present  supply  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  It  may  have  had  an  influence  on  prices,  but  I  doubt 
if  to  any  great  extent.  The  price  has  been  influenced  more  largely 
by  transportation  than  any  other  one  factor. 

The  Chairman.  More  than  by  the  psychology  of  the  situation  and 
the  fright  that  has  been  occasioned  by  talk  about  starving  to  death? 

Mr.  Moses.  That  is  the  second  one.  But  the  first  item  that  has 
caused  these  high  prices  is  transportation,  pure  and  simple. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  has  doubled  the  price  of  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  It  may  not  have  been  entirely  due  to  transportation, 
but  it  was  the  original  cause  of  the  commencement  of  upward  move- 
ment. It  has  prohibited  the  free  interchange  of  wheat  stocks  from 
one  market  to  another. 

The  Chairman.  It  looks  like  in  that  case  that  the  market  would 
be  spotty,  and  where  they  had  the  transportation  facilities  the  price 
would  be  low  and  where  they  did  not  it  would  be  high.  This  is 
uniform  and  apparently  due  to  a  uniform  cause. 

Mr.  Moses.  I  should  hardly  think  that  would  be  carried  out  fully 
on  this  account.  If  you  owned  wheat  in  southern  Idaho,  while  it 
might  be  impossible  to  get  cars  to  ship  it  to  Chicago  or  to  Kansas  City 
or  to  the  Gulf,  yet  you  naturally  base  your  ideas  of  the  worth  of 
tjiat  wheat  on  the  prices  that  might  prevail  at  other  points,  less  the 
rate  of  freight,  and  expense  of  hauling,  regardless  of  whatever  the 
actual  wheat  or  the  flour  could  be  transported  quickly  or  not. 

Senator  Page.  Why  do  you  eliminate  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand? You  seem  to  disregard  that  and  say  it  is  transportation. 
Would  you  do  that  under  normal  conditions? 

Mr.  Moses.  Did  I  eliminate  it? 

Senator  Page.  You  say  the  great  reason  for  these  exorbitant 
prices  is  the  lack  of  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Page.  Is  it  not  equally  true  that  there  is  another  strong 
reason  of  the  probable  demand  being  much  in  excess  of  the  supply 7 

Mr.  Moses.  No,  sir;  not  in  my  judgment. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  were  lack  of  transportation  everything  ought 
to  have  gone  up. 

Mr.  Moses.  It  is  my  judgment,  and  I  think  the  statistics  will  bear 
me  out,  that  we  have  a  surplus  of  wheat  for  our  own  needs  in  this 
country. 

Senator  Page.  Possibly  for  our  own  needs,  but  we  have  under- 
taken to  supply  the  world  with  foodstuffs,  at  least  England,  France, 
and  Italy. 
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Mr.  Moses.  I  will  agree  with  you  that  until  the  present  growing 
crop  is  harvested  it  would  be  impossible  to  supply  them  for  the  com- 
ing year,  but  we  are  a  country  that  extends  over  a  considerable  terri- 
tory north  and  south,  whose  crops  are  governed  by  climatic  condi- 
tions, and  as  Mr.  Dittmer  informed  you  this  morning,  their  harvest 
in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  will  commence  the  middle  of  June.  That 
harvest  will  continue  northward  until  the  middle  of  August.  We 
can  not  tell  to-day  what  the  crop  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  will 
be,  but  we  have  every  assurance  that  the  seeding  of  the  spring  wheat 
is  normal,  and  it  may  be  increased,  and  we  can  as  well  be  hopeful 
that  the  crop  will  be  an  average,  and  if  it  is  there  will  be  no  shortage 
the  coming  year. 

The  Chairman.  Nobody  can  tell  yet  whether  there  will  be? 

Mr.  Moses.  Nobody  can  tell  that. 

Senator  Page.  Is  it  not  the  universal  testimony  that  the  large 
surplus  we  have  carried  over  from  year  to  year  in  the  past  has  been 
pretty  near  wiped  out,  and  that  we  are  now  down  to  hardpan  ? 

Mr-.  Moses.  I  would  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  not  the  Secretary's  statement.  The 
Secretary  rather  held  the  contrary  view;  that  the  stocks  on  hand, 
allowing  for  exports,  would  not  justify  the  high  price. 

Senator  Page.  That  it  would  not  justify  the  extreme  high  prices; 
but  he  did  not  say  that  would  not  justify  a  high  price. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  an  evident  shortage  as  compared  with 
ordinary  times. 

Mr.  Moses.  We  have  exported  out  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada 252,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  from  July  1  last  to  April  14. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  be  the  normal  export? 

Mr.  Moses.  I  think  in  the  same  time  last  year — I  have  not  those 
figures — but  it  would  run  about  300,000,000. 

Mr.  Dittmer.  I  have  those  figures  here.  There  were  317,000,000 
for  the  same  time  last  year,  which  was  the  heaviest  export  that  we 
ever  had. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  happen  to  have  it  there  for  a  year  anterior 
to  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Dittmer.  No  ;  I  have  not,  Senator. 

Mr.  Moses.  It  was  not  as  heavy  as  that? 

The  Chairman.  No;  not  by  considerable. 

Mr.  Moses.  I  will  say,  and  I  think  it  will  be  substantiated,  that 
there  has  been  no  foodstuff  demanded  but  what  it  was  there  at  the 
dock  to  have  been  loaded  and  forwarded.  We  have  been  able  to 
supply  Europe  with  her  needs  as  she  furnished  ships  to  haul  them. 
We  can  not  do  more  than  that,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  how 
large  a  crop  we  raise.  We  can  not  put  that  wheat  or  flour  or  any 
other  foodstuffs  in  the  hands  of  our  allies,  as  we  are  now  with  them 
in  the  war,  unless  there  are  means  of  transportation  furnished.  It 
is  utterly  impossible.    , 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  are  taking  steps  to  furnish  that. 
We  do  not  know  anything  about  their  stocks  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  I  really  do  not  know,  sir. 

Senator  Page.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  we  are  to  proceed  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  allies  are  to  win  if  we  provide  them  with  food- 
stuffs, there  has  got  to  be  methods  of  transportation  furnished  ? 
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Mr.  Moses.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Page.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  they  will  want  a  goodly  pro- 
portion of  what  we  produce  this  year  in  England,  France,  and 
Italy?  Where  are  they  going  to  get  their  supplies  from  if  they  do 
not  get  them  from  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  The  United  States  can. 

Senator  Page.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moses.  We  will  be  able  to  give  it  to  them  if  our  crops  are 
normal,  but  I  really  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  anticipate  a  calamatous  crop  for  this  coming 
year.  It  is  true  that  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  our  crop  is  going  to 
be  below  normal  compared  with  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  that  the  acreage  is  below  normal? 

Mr.  Moses.  That  the  acreage  sown  will  be  below  normal.  We  will 
raise  in  Kansas — these  are  individual  ideas,  because  it  is  largely  a 
matter  of  conjecture — 75,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  The  normal  pro- 
duction of  Kansas  is  100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  that  allows 
for  a  very  heavy  winter-killing  area,  because  our  sowing  area  was 
extremely  heavy.    Over  9,000,000  acres  were  sown  in  Kansas. 

The  Chairman.  More  than  last  year? 

Mr.  Moses.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  together? 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Page.  I  did  not  get  in  until  you  had  commenced  your 
talk  here,  but  what  are  you  trying  to  prove  at  this  time  ?  What  are 
you  trying  to  suggest  by  your  facts  that  we  should  do?  That  is  the 
vital  question. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Page,  I  might  say,  in  Mr.  Moses's  behalf, 
that  the  desire  was  expressed  to  obtain  reliable  information  as  to 
the  available  supplies  of  wheat,  and  he  was  responding  to  that.  He 
has  not  made  any  estimates  as  to  the  probable  production  this  year. 

Mr.  Moses.  I  was  quoting  some  messages  that  I  had  received  from 
Kansas  and  Colorado  as  to  what  stocks  were  on  hand  available  for 
use.  From  this  wire  I  should  take  it  that  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  aiid 
Texas  have  now  a  surplus  above  their  normal  needs  of  10,000,000  or 
11,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  There  is  no  great  wheat  shortage  in 
the  United  States. 

We  regret  to  have  had  the  publicity  that  has  been  furnished  to 
the  people  through  newspaper  columns,  whether  authentically  com- 
ing from  the  Government  or  not,  creating  the  idea  that  there  was  a 
food  shortage.  There  may  be  in  some  commodities,  but  not  in  wheat 
or  flour. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  feel  there  is  any  apprehension  at  all 
about  this  food  question? 

Mr.  Moses.  I  do  not  myself. 

Senator  Kenton.  None  at  all? 

Mr.  Moses.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Have  we  not  been  killing  our  cattle,  hogs,  and 
sheep  and  getting  rid  of  all  these  things  across  the  water? 

Mr.  Moses.  I  am  not  posted  on  that,  Senator,  but  I  do  not  under- 
stand it  so. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  do  you  account  for  the  sudden  increase  in 
the  price  of  corn? 
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Mr.  Moses.  I  think  it  is  largely  a  psychological  question.  Every- 
thing is  going  up,  and  everybody  that  has1  got  anything  to  sell  asks 
an  increased  price. 

Senator  Kenton.  With  respect  to  eggs,  too;  is  that  psychological? 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  There  are  just  as  many  hens  laying  as  ever? 

Mr.  Moses.  I  think  so.  It  does  not  increase  the  supply  any,  but 
they  are  asking  "  theirs."  They  are  compelled  to  pay  more  for  what 
they  buy,  and  they  ejideavor,  therefore,  to  receive  more  for  what  they 
have. 

Senator  Kenton.  It  is  just  a  general  situation  that  everybody  who 
has  anything  to  sell  are  asking  more  for  it? 

Mr.  Moses.  I  presume  that  is- the  case  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Page.  I  am  ready  to  concede  that  in  part,  but  not  in  total. 

Mr.  Moses.  I  would  not  want  to  tell  it  as  an  absolute  fact. 

In  our  cereals  we  have  got  to  take  into  consideration  not  only  corn, 
but  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  trying  to  get  the  farmers  to  put  in  extraordinarily  heavy  spring 
crops  this  year.  If  action  is  taken  whereby  you  are  going  to  curtail 
the  price  to  such  an  extent  that  the  farmer  thinks  he  is  going  to  be 
hit  harder  than  anyone  else,  you  are  not  going  to  succeed. 

Senator  Kenton.  If  he  should  be  given  a  minimum  guaranty, 
it  would  not  hurt  his  feelings,  would  it? 

Mr.  Moses.  I  think  the  market  would  take  care  of  that  under  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Senator  Kenton.  Would  not  that  tend  to  stimulate  putting  in 
more  acreage? 

Mr.  Moses.  It  depends  on  what  the  minimum  guaranty  would  be? 

Senator  Kenton.  Suppose  there  was  sufficient  guaranty  to  pay 
his  expenses  for  putting  in  the  crop? 

Mr.  Moses.  But  the  market  guarantees  that  right  at  the  present 
time. 

Senator  Page.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  and  I  want  to  believe 
with  you  that  we  should  not  disturb  the  ordinary  channels  of  busi- 
ness by  either  a  minimum  or  maximum  suggestion;  but  if,  as  a  war 
measure,  there  is  danger  of  insufficient  crops  to  take  care  of  our 
allies  across  the  ocean,  then  I  am  willing  to  make  almost  any  sacrifice 
and  guarantee  a  minimum. 

Mr.  Moses.  I  think  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  be  with 
you,  but  at  the  present  time  I  do  not  think  that  emergency  has  arisen. 
We  will  not  harvest  our  complete  crops  and  know  of  our  entire 
production  of  eatables  until  December.  At  that  time,  if  statistics 
show  we  are  near  a  shortage  for  the  domestic  use  and  foreign  needs, 
it  might  be  time  for  your  committee  to  act  and  act  very  drastically. 
I  do  not  think  you  would  have  any  complaint  from  the  people  of 
the  United  States  if  that  dire  necessity  occurred,  if  you  did  act. 
But  I  do  think,  if  it  is  possible  for  us  to  sit  tight  in  the  boat  at  the 
beginning  of  this  conflict — I  can  appreciate  that  every  one  con- 
nected with  the  Government  is  trying  to  do  the  best  he  can — that  it 
would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  We  do  not  want  our 
trade  relations  disturbed  immediately  without  cause.  If  there  is  a 
cause,  it  is  all  right. 
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Senator  Page.  Does  it  not  come  down  to  a  concrete  proposition 
like  this:  Beans  are  something  that  are  universally  wanted  in  the 
case  of  war? 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes. 

Senator  Page.  And  they  are  one  of  the  best  possible  foods.  It  is 
a  product  that  can  be  carried  indefinitely  and  does  not  deteriorate  in 
value.  Would  you  or  would  you  not  advise  that  the  Government 
establish  a  minimum  price  and  say  to  the  farmer,  "  When  your  crop 
is  ready  for  market,  you  take  it  to  the  natural  market  for  the  product, 
and  what  it  brings  snort  of  $6  or  $6.50,  or  whatever  the  price  agreed 
upon  may  be,  shall  be  made  up  to  you,"  would  it  not  stimulate  mate- 
rially the  production  of  that  crop  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  It  might  do  so.  I  have  not  given  a  crop  like  beans  any 
thought,  but  if  that  is  a  commodity  that  is  needed  it  might  be  so 
treated.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  in  our  commodity  in  grains. 
We  are  going  to  have  a  terrific  acreage  in  corn  and  all  spring  crops, 
and  if  we  have  a  favorable  season  we  are  going  to  see  a  very  different 
story  written  as  to  the  value  of  grains. 

No  one  dealing  in  grains  is  at  all  pleased  over  this  high  price.  It 
is  not  pleasing  to  the  miller  or  grain  dealer  to  pay  $3  a  bushel  for 
wheat  and  take  the  chance  of  its  going  down  50  cents  a  bushel  to- 
morrow and  losing  money  and  no  way  on  earth  to  prevent  them 
losing  it.  We  are  in  the  game,  and  we  have  to  stand  up  to  the  rack 
and  take  our  medicine. 

Senator  Page.  I  am  a  dealer  in  hides.  Hides  which  were  selling  at 
$2.50  to-day  are  selling  at  $4.  Open  the  Eussian  and  German  live 
raw  calfskins  and  the  same  skin  will  be  about  $1,  $2,  or  $3  apiece. 
The  result  is  that  it  is  extremely  hazardous  for  me  to  handle  those 
skins,  and  I  do  not  want  to  handle  them  on  normal  profits;  smd  I 
presume  I  might  be  said  to  be  wanting  an  exorbitant  profit  when,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  got  to  have  something  more  than  normal 
profit  or  I  can  not  afford  to  take  the  risk  under  the  conditions  that 
exist. 

I  imagine  that  is  so  with  $3  wheat.  It  seems  like  an  extreme  price, 
but  I  would  be  willing  to  guarantee  a  minimum  of  $1.50  to  the  farm- 
ers of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  production 
and  taking  care  of  our  allies. 

Mr.  Moses.  I  do  not  think  they  would  thank  you  very  much  for 
that  when  they  are  getting  $2.50. 

Senator  Page.  They  would  be  certain  they  would  not  suffer  losses. 
I  do  not  want  to  disturb  the  law  of.  supply  and  demand,  but  I  am 
frank  to  say  that  I  am  coming  fast  to  the  point  where  I  am  ready  to 
vote,  if  necessary,  for  a  minimum  that  shall  stimulate  the  production 
of  something  like  beans.  Of  course,  we  shall  not  stimulate  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  any  more  this  year ;  that  is  gone  by.  We  stimulate 
the  production  of  corn.  I  suppose  corn  can  be  put  in  for  a  month 
yet,  can  it  not,  and  ripen? 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Page.  I  would  be  willing  to  make  a  reasonable  minimum 
on  corn  and  beans;  and  now  I  would  like  your  view  expressed  to 
modify  my  views  if  they  are  to  be  modified. 

Mr.  Moses.  Well,  possibly  I  have  not  made  as  deep  a  study  of 
'  that  as  you  have,  Senator,  but  we  have  got  $1.50  corn.    There  is  no 
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more  profitable  crop  possible  to  raise  than  $1.50  corn,  because  even  a 
30-bushel  yield  earns  $45  to  the  acre  with  little  expense  for  har- 
vesting. 

Senator  Page.  What  would  be  a  good  minimum,  then  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  You  would  have  to  study  the  cattle  needs,  the  feeding 
needs,  and  what  would  be  the  result  in  the  price  of  beef,  whether 
you  would  put  a  dollar  a  bushel  on  corn  or  not. 

Senator  Page.  Would  it  mean  a  very  much  enlarged  production 
of  corn  if  we  guaranteed  a  minimum  price  on  it? 

Mr.  Moses.  I  think  every  farmer  in  the  United  States  will  put  in 
every  acre  of  corn  this  year  he  can  cultivate — that  is  the  only  thing 
that  is  going  to  limit  it— without  any  stimulation.  The  market  price 
itself  will  stimulate  corn  production.  The  farmers  are  business  men. 
They  have  this  hope  of  $1  corn  or  possibly  $1.50  corn.  Whether 
action  by  the  Senate  or  the  Congress  along  that  line  would  be  wise 
or  not,  I  would  be  presumptious  to  say. 

Senator  Page.  If  you  were  to  speak  with  absolute  frankness,  would 
you  say,  "  I  "would  not  advise  a  minimum  "? 

Mr.  Moses.  I  would  not  want  to  put  it  that  way.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary.  Our  prices  are  so  extremely  high  that  every  induce- 
ment to  the  farmer  is  to  put  in  crops  as  large  as  possible.  It  might 
add  a  few  thousand  acres;  it  might  not. 

Senator  Page.  To  my  mind  that  is  the  vital  point  we  are  here  to 
consider  at  this  time.  There  is  nothipg  as  vital  as  to  consider,  it 
seems  to  me,  whether  we  are  or  are  not  to  stimulate  extra  production 
by  a  minimum  price.  Is  not  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  substantially  what 
we  are  considering  here  now  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  among  the  questions.  There  are  quite  a 
variety  of  questions  we  have  to  consider,  but  I  regard  that  as  one  of 
the  principal  ones. 

Senator  Page.  It  seems  to  me  so. 

Mr.  Moses.  The  farmer  is  a  part  of  our  Government,  and  an  im- 
portant factor  in  furnishing  our  foods ;  in  fact,  the  initiative  factor. 
The  distributor  is  a  middleman,  and  it  might  be  wise  for  you  to  take 
that  position,  which  I  would  not  wish  to  go  on  record  as  opposed 
to  it,  as  advising  you  as  being  opposed  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  minimum  would  you  make  on  corn  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  On  corn? 

The  Chairman.  On  corn. 

Mr.  Moses.  Well,  before  giving  that  answer  I  would  want  to  look 
up  the  figures  as  to  what  it  would  result  in  in  the  price  of  beef  of 
the  United  States — the  dollar  corn — what  would  be  necessary  for  a 
feeder  to  get  for  his  meat — pigs  and  cattle — on  a  dollar-corn  basis — 
before  I  would  want  to  set  a  limit. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  minimum  we  are  setting.    He  may  get  $5, 

Mr.  Moses.  You  would  put  the  price  of  beef  up  so  the  public  would 
not  use  it.  You  can  not  sell  corn  excepting  in  the  way  of  another 
product. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  commercial  demand  for  it  is  for 
stock  feeding? 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes ;  and  for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol,  and  you  are 
going  to  discontinue  its  use  for  making  alcohol,  so  I  understand ;  so 
you  have  got  to  feed  it.    It  must  go  into  beef  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and 
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other  animals,  and  then  that  animal  must  be  sold  on  a  basis  that  will 
give  a  return  for  a  profit  above  a  dollar  a  bushel. 

Senator  Page.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  taking  so  much  time. 

Mr.  Moses.  I  am  glad  to  give  it  to  you. 

There  is  only  one  thing  more  I  would  like  to  say,  and  I  do  not 
know  as  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  again  state  it:  I  would  dislike 
to  see  the  present  method  of  marketing  and  distributing  wheat  and 
its  products — my  business  is  that  of  a  miller — disturbed,  either  op- 
tion trading  or  the  financing  of  it.  It  is  a  terrific  problem.  We  will 
possibly  and  probably  raise  700,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  the 
United  States.  A  large  portion  of  that  comes  to  market  right  from 
the  thrashing  machine.  Some  one  has  got  to  stand  up  to  the  rack  and 
buy  that  wheat  of  the  farmer  and  put  it  away  and  carry  it.  You 
can  give  all  your  beautiful  theories  that  you  want  in  attempting  to 
cut  out  speculation,  but  you  can  not  cut  it  out.  It  is  in  the  human 
blood. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  only  in  the  human  blood,  but  to  a  certain 
extent  it  is  inevitable  in  the  nature  of  things. 

Mr.  Moses.  It  is  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Who  is  going  to 
stand  up  and  buy  this  wheat  as  it  is  offered  by  the  farmer? 

The  Chairman.  Where  there  is  risk  there  is  speculation  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  You  have  got  to  have  a  selfish  element  if  a  man  is  to 
load  his  elevators  with  3,000,000  or  4,000,000 '  bushete  of  wheat  at 
$1  or  $1.50  a  bushel  and  borrow  that  money.  The  majority  of  it  is 
borrowed  money.  Your  property,  your  name,  your  trade  relations, 
your  standing  in  the  mercantile  world  is  at  stake  at  every  moment  of 
the  game.  If  the  farmer  can  not  sell  this  wheat  when  he  wants  to,  it 
disturbs  his  buying  power,  the  power  to  pay  his  debts.  It  disturbs 
his  power  to  deliver  that  grain  when  his  teams  are  available.  He 
wants  to  be  free  to  put  that  wheat  to  the  elevator  or  his  products  to 
market  whenever  he  has  the  teams,  has  the  time  and  inclination  to 
sell ;  and  he  wants  his  money  on  the  spot.  He  will  not  credit  you  a 
minute. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  nothing  here,  Mr.  Moses,  to  limit  that. 

Mr.  Moses.  I  hope  not ;  it  has  been  spoken  of.  That  is  the  reason 
why  I  brought  it  out.  If  the  Government  can  see  its  way  to  disturb- 
ing the  present  trade  relations  as  little  as  possible,  yet  do  its  duty, 
as  a  party  to  this  world's  war,  I  think  it  would  be  the  best  policy  to 
do.  We  do  not  want  to  see  our  percentage  of  flour  disturbed,  be- 
cause we  know  that  we  are  on  the  right  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  dealing  in  futures  and  selling  short 
ought  to  be  regulated? 

Mr.  Moses.  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  going  to  regulate  it.  It  is  a 
fine  thing  to  talk  about,  but  if  I  want  to  buy  50,000  bushels  of  wheat 
to  cover  a  sale  of  10,000  barrels  of  flour  that  you,  as  a  dealer,  wish 
to  purchase  of  me  for  delivery  within  60  days,  I  must  find  a  quick, 
ready  market  in  which  I  can  go  and  in  10  minutes  buy  50,000  bushels 
of  wheat  to  cover  that  wheat  without  speculation.  If  you  eliminate 
speculation,  where  are  you  going  to  get  the  other  man  to  take  that 
deal  off  my  hands?  You  expressed  it  better  than  anyone  I  have  ever 
heard — it  was  in  the  shape  of  insurance;  the  other  fellow  is  willing 
to  take  the  risk. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HE.  W.  L.  WAGNEB,  REPRESENTING  THE  JOINT 
COUNCIL  OF  THE  WESTERN  FRUIT  JOBBERS'  ASSOCIATION,  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  APPLE  SHIPPERS'  ASSOCIATION,  AND  THE  NA- 
TIONAL LEAGUE  OF  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  FOB  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  thank  you  for  the  courtesy  that 
has  been  extended  to  us. 

This  hearing  is  being  referred  to  as  being  extended  to  the  commis- 
sion merchants,  and  that  seems  to  be  the  generic  term  by  which  those 
engaged  in  our  trade  are  known  throughout  the  entire  country.  I 
want  to  say  that  in  large  measure  the  term  is  a  misnomer.  While 
the  commission  business  is  of  very  large  volume,  it  is  now  practically 
centered  in  the  larger  markets.  It  can  never  be  done  away  with  in 
the  larger  markets,  and  if  it  is  not  in  any  market,  it  is  entirely  be- 
cause of  the  very  character  of  the  goods  that  are  handled.  The  ex- 
treme perishable — strawberries,  peaches,  and  a  great  many  of  the 
other  extremely  perishable  commodities — are  thrown  onto  the  market 
in  such  volume  and  with  such  uncertainty  and  at  such  uncertain 
times  that  no  one  can  merchandise  in  them  certainly.  It  has  been 
almost  a  stigma  to  be  known  as  "commission  merchants,"  but  we 
rather  glory  in  the  fact  that  we  are  engaged  in  the  line  of  business 
that  we  are  engaged  in,  in  that  we  are  a  portion  of  the  enormous 
machinery  demanded  for  the  distributing  economically  of  the  food 
products.  In  our  lines  we  do  not  handle  meats  of  grains,  but  we 
handle  pretty  much  everything  else.  We  perform  functions  that  are 
probably  unknown  and  unthought  of  to  those  not  familiar  with  the 
business.  In  our  business,  we  are  divided  practically  into  what  might 
be  termed  three  or  four  classes.  We  have  what  is  Known  as  the  dis- 
tributor, the  wholesaler,  and  then  the  jobber. 

Frequently  and  quite  usually  the  distributor  represents  all  three 
of  these  functions.  The  wholesaler  also  represents  in  his  operations 
the  jobber  as  well.  It  may  be  interesting  to  you  gentlemen  to  know 
just  what  function  we  do  perform;  it  may  be  interesting  to  you  that 
we  make  possible  the  production  of  a  very  large  volume  of  the  busi- 
ness that  is  handled  and  of  the  products  that  are  consumed.  The 
distributor  I  will  differentiate  from  the  others  in  this :  That  he  serves 
really  as  a  skilled  representative  of  the  producer,  marketing  the  pro- 
ducer's product  for  him  and  distributing  it  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth.  At  this  time  it  is  probably  inopportune  to  say  that  the 
duty  that  the  producer  expects  of  him  is  that  he  shall  realize  for 
him  the  highest  possible  price  for  his  product.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  forced  to  convince  our  customer  that  we  are  selling  him  at  a 
little  less  than  anybody  else  would  sell  him  the  same  article,  which 
puts  us  in  a  rather  embarrassing  position. 

Senator  Page.  You  know  how  to  do  it  out  there  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  used  to  handle  hides. 

Referring  to  the  subjects  of  onions,  which  Congressman  Sumners 
has  mentioned,  and  without  desiring  to  bring  the  ego  into  it  at  all, 
my  own  firm  is  engaged  very  largely  in  the  marketing  and  distribut- 
ing of  onions  from  the  onion  section  of  Texas.  We  have  under  con- 
tract there  for  marketing  probably  close  to  15  per  cent  of  the  total 
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of  approximately  12,000  cars- produced  in  the  onion  section  of  Texas. 
To  make  possible  that  production  we  are  forced  to  advance  money 
to  the  farmer  that  he  may  pay  in  some  instances  land  rent,  but  in 
all  instances  for  his  fertilizer  and  his  seed;  we  must  lend  him  our 
credit  for  his  crates,  advance  him  money  for  the  harvesting  of  his 
crop;  in  fact,  we  produce  the  major  portion  of  the  necessary  money 
to  make  that  crop. 

Senator  Page.  Not  directly.  *  You  furnish  money  to  the  local  dealer 
in  Texas? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No  ;  to  the  grower  himself. 

Senator  Page.  Do  you  not^ave  an  intermediary? 

Mr.  Wagner.  None  whatever  between  ourselves  and  our  grower. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  operating,  of  course,  a  store  in  Chicago,  a 
really  very  necessary  adjunct  of  our  distributing  business,  because  it 
is  through  our  store  that  we  can  keep  in  closer  touch  with  the  mar- 
kets than  we  can  through  any  other  medium. 

But  without  this  assistance  that  we  give  these  growers  the  produc- 
tion of  these  onions  would  be  absolutely  impossible;  that" is,  it  must 
be  given  by  ourselves  or  somebody  else. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  us  offhand  how  much  you  advance 
now  in  cash  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  advance  from  $32.50  to  $50  a  car  in  cash, 

The  Chairman.  What  time  of  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  That  is  advanced  from  November  until  March  in 
varying  sums. 

We  then  stand  back  of  his  crop  for  his  crates;  and  in  addition 
to  this  lump  sum  I  have  suggested  per  car  we  make  an  advance  to 
him  at  the  time  his  onions  are  harvested  to  pay  for  the  harvest.  His 
hands  must  be  paid  at  such  and  such  intervals,  whether  it  be  daily 
or  weekly.  At  the  present  time  that  is  one  of  our  serious  problems — 
the  labor  problem. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  follow  those  onions.  Those  onions  are 
sold  by  us,  as  the  distributor,  to  such  men  as  Mr.  Harty,  in  Boston, 
who  is  a  wholesaler.  Mr.  Harty,  in  turn,  jobs  them  from  his  place 
of  business  to  the  retailer  or  to  other  jobbing  concerns  there  in 
Boston  or  in  other  large  near-by  markets.  These  jobbing  concerns 
are  the  smaller  concerns  that  are  not  in  position  to  follow  these 
things  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country.  We,  who  are  termed 
wholesalers  and  jobbers,  must  become  experts  in  our  lines,  and  not 
only  in  one  line  but  in  many  of  the  lines  and  in  all  of  the  lines  in 
which  we  are  engaged  in  handling.  It  requires  an  organization  and 
a  certain  amount  of  resources  and  years  of  experience  to  back  that 
up.  There  must  be  some  one  to  assemble  these  goods,  and  your 
distributor  and  your  wholesaler  perform  that  function.  By  your 
"  wholesaler  "  I  mean  the  man  who  handles  in  a  wholesale  manner, 
buying  his  goods  direct  from  the  distributor  or  going  out  into  the 
fieid  himself  and  buying  there.  When  he  buys  from  the  distributor, 
as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  he  is  buying  from  the  farmers'  representa- 
tive and  no  one  else. 

You  will  realize,  gentlemen,  that  there  is  not  the  tremendous 
number  of  intermediate  handlers,  and  we  contend  that  in  the  gen- 
eral scheme  of  the  handling  of  these  food  products,  and  especially 
as  applied  to  the  perishables,  that  there  now  exsits  the  most  eco- 
nomical method  that  can  be  conceived  of. 
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Senator  Page.  May  I  interrupt  you  there? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Page.  Is  it  true  that  you  are  an  absolute  necessity  to  the 
trade? 

Mr.  Wagner.  An  absolute  necessity.  Without  us  I  do  not  know 
what  would  happen.    You  would  have  absolute  chaos. 

Senator  Page.  You  would  dislike  to  have  this  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture formulate  new  rules  for  you  to  go  on  with  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  should  dislike  it  very  much.  We  claim  that  we 
are  not  only  a  necessity  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  mere 
fact  of  our  existence  is  proof  of  the  fact  that  we  are  a  necessity. 
We  are  the  result  of  an  evolution  of  centuries.  This  is  not  a  sudden 
thing;  it  is  the  development  of  all  time,  and  just  the  moment  that  a 
better  or  more  economical  method  is  conceived  just  that  moment  our 
methods  must  change  or  we  will  be  put  out  of  business.  The  true 
test 

Senator  Page.  I  would  like  to  take  the  other  side  for  just  a 
second. 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you. 

Senator  Page.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  that  does  not  give  you  an 
opportunity  to  manipulate  prices  to  an  enormous  extent? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Absolutely  not,  for  this  reason:  The  commodities 
we  are  dealing  in  are  largely  perishable,  and  I  defy  anyone  to 
manipulate  perishables.  It  is  not  a  commodity  that  keeps  in- 
definitely. There  are  certain  commodities  that  must  be  stored,  for 
example,  apples.  Apples  are  produced  and  harvested  during  a 
period  of  comparatively  few  weeks,  and  yet  they  furnish  practically 
a  12  months'  supply — at  least  10  months.  Those  must  be  put  in  cold 
storage  by  some  one.  But  there  is  no  banking  concern  in  the  world 
that  will  finance  them  heavily  enough  to  ever  obtain  anything  like 
a  control.  The  usual  banking  rule  is  that  the  operator  in  apples  can 
borrow  as  much  money  as  his  face  will  warrant,  but  nothing  on  his 
apples. 

Senator  Bansdell.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Because  of  their  extremely  perishable  character. 
The  slightest  thing,  the  turning  brown,  in  storage,  destroys  value. 
You  have  all  the  risks  of  decay,  and  apples  are  not  considered  a 
fundamental  basis  for  a  loan.  True?  the  bank  will  take  your  ware- 
house receipt  as  collateral,  in  addition  to  your  face.  But  your 
borrowing  possibilities  are  more  or  less  limited,  as  they  are  in  all 
of  these  perishables. 

Just  one  word  touching  upon  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  a 
minimum  price  as  applied  to  our  commodities,  and  I  want  to  leave 
one  thought  with  you  in  relation  to  the  subject  as  applied  to  other 
commodities,  and  that  is  this,  that  when  you  name  a  minimum  price, 
you  have  placed  your  producer  in  a  position  of  security,  as  you 
intended  to  do;  but  you  have  the  same  thing  confronting  you  that 
Senator  Gore  referred  to,  prior  to  the  opening  of  this  meeting  in 
reference  to  the  fact  that  you  can  not  bond  the  man  to  sell  his  goods 
at  the  price;  and  when  you  have  secured  him  in  safety,  by  what 
method  are  you  going  to  get  his  goods  away  from  him  until  he  is 
satisfied  that  he  is  getting  the  utmost  limit  of  the  market?  In 
other  words,  you  are  backing  up  the  natural  distribution  of  a  com- 
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modity.  Now,  if  you  fix  a  maximum  price  that  is  attractive  you  will 
throw  everything  on  the  market  to  be  consumed  in  a  moment  or 
destroy  it. 

Senator  Page.  What  harm  will  come  from  giving  a  farmer  an 
opportunity  to  retain  the  ownership  and  possession  of  his  goods  for 
a  time  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Possibly  no  harm,  none  whatever.  He  has  that 
privilege  now  in  such  sections  as  he  can  finance  himself ;  and  to  those 
who  finance  him  there  is  nothing  that  would  probably  delight  us 
more  than  to  have  a  minimum  value  established. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Could  the  Government  do  anything  better  for 
the  general  advancement  of  the  farmer  than  to  aid  him  in  more 
efficient  financing;  that  is,  through  the  Federal  reserve  bank  and 
through  the  farm  loan  bank  and  banks  similar  to  those  in  Europe, 
which  loan  money  even  on  crops  for  a  few  months? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  believe  that  the  Government  should  finance  them 
to  the  utmost  limit  of  safety.  I  believe  that  the  Government  should 
make  it  unnecessary  for  any  individual  to  step  in  and  finance  them. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  are  performing,  then,  to  a  large  degree, 
a  governmental  function  when  you  lend  money  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  It  might  be  so  termed ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Wagoner,  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  lend  money  directly  to  the  farmer? 

Mr.  Wagner.  It  is  a  subject  a  little  beyond  me,  Senator.  I  have 
my  own  views  on  it,  but  they  are  not  sufficiently  thought  out,  pos- 
sibly, to  dwell  upon.  But  I  never  have  been  a  believer  in  the  propo- 
sition that  it  should  do  it  directly.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  relationships  between  the  Government  and  its  people. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  If  it  should  do  that,  should  it  not  also  loan 
the  laboring  man  money  to  build  homes? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Possibly. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  then  have  to  loan  to  everybody, 
every  class,  if  you  start  lending  to  one,  would  you  not  ?  I  mean  the 
Senators  and  Congressmen  are  not  willing  that  we  should  loan 
money  to  constituents  in  one  State  and  not  loan  it  to  the  constituents 
of  other  Senators  and  Congressmen  in  other  States. 

Senator  Norris.  Why  would  you  have  to  loan  to  everybody  ?  The 
Government  provides  funds  in  order  to  encourage  people  to  go  on 
the  farms,  and  why  ought  not  the  Government  loan  money  to  make 
an  inducement  to  keep  them  there  ? 

Senator  Ransdell.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  force  in  what  the 
chairman  has  said,  and  in  order  to  get  this  thing  down  to  a  prac- 
tical compass  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Wagoner  if  we  can  not,  as  a  gov- 
ernmental function,  help  this  whole  matter  better  by  financing  the 
farmers  of  this  country  who  need  financing  rather  than  to  establish 
minimum  and  maximum  prices? 

Mr.  Wagner.  The  Senator  refers  to  an  emergency  matter  ? 

Senator  Ransdell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  would  say  yes,  without  question,  as  an  emergency 
matter. 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  is  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  through  the  instrumentalities  men- 
tioned in  the  Federal  reserve  act? 
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Senator  Ransdell.  Oh,  yes;  and,  if  necessary,  enlarge  the  Farm 
Loan  Bank.  We  are  going  to  loan  money  to  the  farmers  by  mort- 
gaging the  land.  Why  not  do  as  Germany  and  France  do,  loan 
money  by  pawn  of  their  perishables?  That  might  be  necessary  in 
the  United  States.  You  take  risks  in  loaning  money  to  farmers  on 
their  onions. 

Mr.  Wagner.  All  the  time. 

Senator  Ransdell.  The  Government  might  possibly  establish  a 
system  of  farmers'  banks,  and  in  a  little  while  the  farmers  them- 
selves would  be  lending  money  to  themselves.  That  is  the  way  it 
works  out,  practically,  in  France  and  Germany.  The  Government  is 
back  of  it,  but  the  farmers  are  really  carrying  on  their  own  business. 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  have  not  gone  into  that  subject  far  enough  that 
1  would  care  to  express  an  opinion,  except  under  the  emergency  con- 
dition that  exists  I  should  agree  with  the  Senator  that  the  financing 
of  the  farmer  would  be  better  than  the  fixing  of  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum values  and  interfering  with  the  regular  flow  of  trade.  The  law 
of  supply  and  demand  can  not  be  regulated  by  legislation.  We  can 
legislate  all  we  please,  but  they  will  still  govern  and  control. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  do  not  understand,  Mr.  Wagoner,  that  it 
would  interfere  with  the  ordinary  functions  of  your  business,  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  if  you  could  be  relieved  of  your  neces- 
sity of  loaning  to  these  farmers.  You  only  do  that  money  lending 
as  an  adjunct,  is  not  that  it? 

Mr.  Wagner.  It  is  really  one  of  the  foundations  of  our  business. 
It  is  true  that  we  obtain  our  business  that  way  to  a  certain  extent. 
Without  that,  the  business  could  not  be  handled. 

The  Ch airman.  The  men  wTho  borrow  from  you  really  have  very 
little  bargaining  power  when  they  come  to  sell  their  crops,  have  they 
not? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Their  bargaining  power  is  limited  more  or  less,  and 
yet  not  altogether,  because  in  every  one  of  our  contracts  it  leaves  it 
absolutely  in  the  farmers'  hands,  subject  to  a  nominal  fee  to  us,  to 
market  his  own  crop  if  he  so  desires,  to  fix  his  own  price,  make  his 
own  sale,  but  making  it  so  that  the  money  must  pass  through  our 
hands  for  our  protection,  and  we  have  marketed  the  crop  of  Texas 
onions  on  that  basis. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  he  expects  to  get  money  from  you  next 
year  he  does  not  very  often  withdraw? 

Mr.  Wagner.  This  year,  I  will  say,  that  in  the  Laredo  section, 
which  Congressman  Sumners  understands  better  than  the  rest  of 
you,  is  the  largest  onion-producing  section  of  Texas,  out  of  an  acre- 
age of  864  .acres,  all  but  34  acres  were  sold  by  the  grower  himself 
and  not  by  us. 

The  Chair3ian.  And  he  gets  his  regular  supply  of  money  from  you 
next  year  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Just  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  Mr. 
Wagoner,  presuppose  an  equality  of  bargaining  power  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  can  not  operate  successfully  unless  there  is 
equality  of  bargaining  power,  because  the  man  who  has  the  advantage 
will  to  some  extent  dictate  the  terms  to  the  other  man. 
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Mr.  Wagner.  Necessarily. 

The  Chairman.  And  equality  of  bargaining  power  also  presup- 
poses equality  of  information,  does  it  not — familiarity  with  the 
market  conditions? 

Mr.  Wagner.  If  you  draw  it  down  to  its  finest  analysis,  probably 
yes;  but  there  is  no  condition  under  heaven  under  which  all  men  will 
be  equal ;  no  two  minds  can  absorb  equally. 

The  Chairman.  No  two  grains  of  sand  are  alike,  they  say.  When 
did  you  buy  the  mass  of  these  onions? 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  do  not  buy  these  ourselves.  We  market  them 
for  the  grower  as  a  distributor. 

Senator  Ransdell.  On  commission? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir;  not  on  commission.  We  charge  a  market- 
ing fee;  it  is  so  much  per  crate. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  some  idea  what  you  pay  the  man  who 
raises  the  onions  in  Texas?     What  does  he  get  out  01  it? 

Mr.  Wagnbr.  Our  marketing  charge  is  11  cents  per  crate. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  pounds  are  there  in  a  crate  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  They  will  hold  about  45  pounds.  They  are  sold 
on  the  market  under  varying  conditions  and  at  various  prices.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  season  this  year  we  sold  his  onions  as  high 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Wagner.  About  three  weeks  ago — as  $2.60  a  crate  at  Laredo, 
Tex.  Our  charge  deducted  from  that  was  11  cents  per  crate.  That 
gave  him  $2.49,  out  of  which  he  had  to  pay  cost  of  production,  har- 
vesting, and  crating. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  then,  what  became  of  those  onions? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Those  particular  onions  were  shipped  to  various 
markets  of  the  country — into  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  or  wherever  it 
might  be. 

The  Chairman.  Who  were  these  men  who  paid  $2.60  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  The  wholesale  dealers  in  the  various  markets  of 
the  country. 

Senator  Page.  And  did  you  have  no  instrumentality  in  placing 
those  onions  with  dealers  in  New  York  and  elsewhere? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Oh,  yes.  If  our  name  and  our  reputation  and  our 
general  assembling  of  customers  wTas  not  worth  anything,  we  would 
not  be  in  business. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  about  4£  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  That  is  about  6  cents  a  pouna. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  those  onions  selling  in  Chicago  for  at 
retail  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Well,  those  particular  onions  are  selling  in  Chi- 
cago— I  can  not  tell  you  at  retail,  but  I  can  tell  you  what  they  are 
selling  for  out  of  the  jobbers'  hands. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  will  say  yesterday  at  $1.75  to  $2. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  lost  on  them? 

Mr.  Wagner.  He  has  lost  on  them,  and  lost  a  plentv.  Now,  the 
market  will  readjust  itself  after  he  is  through  handling  those. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  trouble  ?  Have  an  extra  supply  come 
on  the  market  and  forced  it  down? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes;  the  market  has  grown — the  movement  out  of 
Texas  has  grown.    The  Government  has  estimated  that  6,388  cars  of 
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onions  have  to  be  moved  by  the  Texas  producers  during  a  period  of 
what  should  be  60  days,  and  they  must  move,  because  this  onion  will 
soon  be  getting  into  their  rainy  season,  which  is  along  about  the  mid- 
dle of  this  month,  and  a  couple  of  good  rains  and  the  crop  is  gone, 
whatever  is  left  in  the  ground. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  approximate  the  retail  price  in 
Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  can  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  complete  the  record  that  way.  I 
was  wondering  about  this,  Mr.  Wagoner,  if  the  Government  under- 
takes to  prevent  a  man  from  getting  as  high  a  price  as  he  could  in 
the  market — to  take  less  than  he  could  get  for  less  than  he  bought  it 
at — the  Government  should  indemnify  him  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Most  surely  it  should  indemnify  him. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  it  not  be  to  our  advan- 
tage to  hear  from  the  gentleman  as  to  what  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  this  same  crate  of  onions,  approximately,  goes  to  the  dealers  as  it 
passes  through  %their  hands  to  the  consumer? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  As  an  illustration,  your  11  cents  is  the  first 
charge  after  the  shipment,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Wagner.  That  is  the  first  charge  on  the  goods. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Then,  ordinarilv,  it  would  pass  from  your 
hands  to  how  many  more  wholesalers? 

Mr.  Wagner.  One,  probably,  or  possibly  two,  going  into  the 
hands  of  what  I  term  "wholesalers"  and  then  into  small  jobbers' 
hands,  who  supply  the  retail  element. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  about  the  basis  of  their 
charges? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Their  charges  are  based  entirely  upon  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  as  existing  in  their  market  at  the  time  delivery 
comes.  At  times  their  profits  will  be  fairly  large ;  at  other  times  their 
profits  will  be  fairly  small ;  and  at  times  their  profits  have  gone  away 
beyond  the  vanishing  point,  as  they  have  right  at  the  present  moment. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  just  what  their  charges  will  average,  but 
possibly  this  will  answer  the  Senator's  question:  We  have  engaged 
in  the  wholesale  handling  of  these  products  in  the  Chicago  market, 
as  jobbers,  wholesalers,  not  far  from  600  firms.  Never  in  the  history 
of  the  Chicago  market  has  there  been  a  single  man  engaged  in  this 
line  of  business  who  has  retired  on  a  competency  earned  in  the 
business. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  The  man  selling  the  onions? 

Mr.  Wagner.  The  man  in  the  wholesale '  produce  business  in 
Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  If  vou  had  about  60  concerns,  would  not  that 
be  fine? 

Mr.  Wagner.  It  would  be  fine  if  we  were  one  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  be  fine  anyway  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  It  would  not;  because  the  very  perishable  character 
of  the  goods  necessitates  a  very  large  number  of  agencies. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  needs  that  many  venders? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes;  it  practically  needs  them.  We  might  reduce 
that  to  some  extent,  but  it  is  not  a  business  that  can  be  concentrated 
or  monopolized. 
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Senator  Kendrick.  In  passing  from  your  hands  they  would  be 
delivered  to  small  dealers  or  jobbers,  would  they  not?  You  are  not 
exactly  a  dealer?     They  would  be  passed  on  to  men  who  are  dealers? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  am  a  dealer  myself.  I  will  take  my  own  store  in 
Chicago,  if  you  please,  and  illustrate  that.  We  handle  a  certain 
portion  of  these  commodities  there,  usually  the  poorer  grades. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Generally  speaking  this  commodity  goes  to  the 
man  who  then  delivers  it  to  the  retailer? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes;  or  at  times  to  smaller  wholesale  concerns. 
That  is  what  I  am  speaking  of  as  the  "  jobber."  For  instance,  your 
smaller  towns  of  15,000,  20,000,  30,000,  or  50,000  inhabitants  would 
maintain  very  few  small  jobbing  houses,  and  those  jobbing  houses 
can  not  afford  to  maintain  an  organization  sufficiently  large  to  reach 
out  into  the  fields  directly  for  their  supplies,  nor  will  tfyey  handle 
most  of  these  goods  in  a  carload  way.  They  will  have  to  depend 
upon  the  jobber  of  the  larger  markets  to  supply  themselves  with  a 
goodly  portion  of  their  supplies. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Which  reduces  the  middleman  proposition  to 
about  three  hands  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  To  about  three — I  should  say  only  two,  for  this 
reason:  That  the  distributor  is  not  a  middleman,  in  a  sense  of  the 
word,  because  he  represents  the  skilled  service  to  the  grower  and  en- 
ables them  to  assemble  it  into  car  lots,  financing  him  and  everything 
else,  as  I  suggested. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wagoner,  can  you  tell  what  the  price  of 
onions  in  Texas  was  when  the  market  broke  and  went  to  $1.75  in 
Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  The  price  in  Texas  was  about  $1,  but  those  $1  goods 
had  not  as  yet  reached  Chicago.  It  gradually  slumped  down  from 
$2.60  or  $2.35,  $2,  and  has  gradually  broken  until  on  Saturdav  the 
market  in  Texas  was  finally  $1,  with  mighty  few  sales  being  ^made 
f.  o.  b.  Texas,  practically  no  sales.  The  market  is  flooded,  and  they 
are  up  against  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  are  more  onions  produced 
than  the  market  really  demands? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No;  I  do  not  think  that,  although  Texas  is  pro- 
ducing this  year  probably  the  largest  crop  she  ever  produced  in 
her  history,  but  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  in  her  history. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  retail  price  of  onions 
has  gone  down  correspondingly  from  $2.60  to  $1? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  do  not  think  it  has,  for  this  reason:  The  retailer 
who  has  bought  his  crate  of  onions  and  paid  $3,  or  whatever  the  cost 
may  have  been,  is  going  to  try  to  get  his  $3  back  regardless  of  what 
the  market  gees  to. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  somebody  else  has  gotten  hold  of  dollar 
onions? 

Mr.  Wagner.  If  his  neighbor  gets  hold  of  dollar  onions  he  is 
going  to  still  squeeze  along  as  best  he  can  and  try  to  save  himself 
to  the  utmost  limit — foolishly,  I  agree,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is 
human  to  try  to  save  one's  self. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  wanted  to  ask  if  your  charge  is  based  upon 
the  case  rather  than  upon  a  percentage  of  what  you  receive? 

Mr.  Wagner.  It  is  on  a  package  basis. 
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Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  fairer  on  both 
sides  to  make  it  a  percentage  of  what  you  receive  for  the  commodity  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No.  I  do  not  mind  saying  that  some  few  years  ago 
the  Government  saw  fit  to  indict  certain  men  engaged  in  the  han- 
dling of  canteloupes  from  California,  charging  them  with  conspiracy 
in  restraint  of  trade,  and  in  the  discussion  of  that  matter  it  was 
brought  out  that  the  Government  based  its  case  to  some  considerable 
extent  upon  the  fact  that  they  were  charging  a  percentage  instead 
of  a  package  rate,  and  that  because  of  that  percentage  they  had  a 
motive  for  obtaining  high  prices. 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  same  question  came  up  in  connection 
with  sisal  hemp.  There  were  certain  bankers  lending  money  to  the 
hemp  growers  in  Yucatan  on  a  commission  basis,  and  it  was  thought 
they  would  be  very  much  interested  to  increase  the  price  of  gisal  to 
the  consumers,  and  they  very  promptly  changed  their  contract  to 
make  it  so  much  per  bale,  just  as  you  say  yours  is  so  much  per  crate 
for  the  onions. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  storage  charges  on  onions  when  carried 
over  arranged  reasonably  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Texas  onions  are  not  carried  over.  Texas  onions 
will  not  keep  to  carry  over.  They  may  be  carried  for  a  very  brief 
period  in  cold  storage,  but  I  have  never  known  their  being  carried 
f of  the  account  of  the  grower. 

Senator  Page.  About  what  length  of  time  may  they  be  carried  in 
cold  storage? 

Mr.  Wagner.  A  very  few  weeks,  depending  upon  the  conditions 
existing  at  the  time. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Mr.  Wagoner,  I  would  like  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions about  the  transportation  of  all  these  things.  Have  you  con- 
sidered that  at  all? 

Mr.  Wagner.  That  has  been  one  of  the  difficulties  in  connection 
with  the  Texas  onion  movement.  It  has  produced  a  false  consider- 
ation down  there  and  has  been  responsible — this  is  one  of  the  lucky 
cases — for  the  abnormal  dropi  in  values.  The  expected  car  short- 
age did  not  develop.  The  railroads  have  told  us  every  day  that 
there  would  be  a  tremendous  car  shortage,  but  by  hook  or  crook, 
they  have  managed  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  cars  to  move  the 
crop  at  the  rate  of  about  150  cars  a  day,  and  it  has  come  in  unex- 
pectedly, rather.  To  do  that,  they  are  using  box  cars,  stock  cars, 
anything  that  will  carry  goods.  It  is  the  only  section,  however,  in 
which  I  know  that  such  conditions  have  existed.  We  have  been 
bothered  most  tremendously  from  that  angle,  and  I  want  Mr.  Phil- 
lips to  discuss  that  with  you.  If  there  is  nothing  further  that  you 
gentlemen  would  like  to  ask  me,  I  would  like  to  have  vou  listen  to 
Mr.  Phillips  on  that  subject. 

Representative  Sumners.  If  the  committee  will  allow  it,  I  would 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Wagoner  a  couple  of  very  brief  questions. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

Representative  Sumners.  Mr.  Wagoner,  are  there  other  onions  on 
the  market  now  which  would  keep  which  are  competing  with  the 
Texas  onions? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Not  at  the  moment,  but  there  will  be  within  the 
course  of  another  week. 
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Representative  Sumners.  Would  it  be  economically  possible  to 
hold  off  the  market  the  onions  that  have  a  greater  keeping  quality 
and  use  these  perishable  onions  within  the  length  of  their  lives? 

Mr.  Wagner.  It  would  not;  because  they  will  be  immediately 
followed  by  other  onions.  The  crop  to  be  moved  that  will  conflict 
with  Texas  is  the  Louisiana  crop,  which  consists  of  about  800  cars. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  ROBERT  0.  PHILLIPS,  SECRETARY  INTERNA- 
TIONAL APPLE  SHIPPERS'  ASSOCIATION,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
without  any  question  whatever  the  element  of  transportation  is  one 
of  the  most  vital  problems  of  distribution,  and  one  of  the  elements 
that  needs  to  be  safeguarded  at  this  time  in  every  possible  way;  I 
speak  advisedly,  because,  commencing  last  fall,  the  refrigerator 
equipment  and  insulated  equipment  necessary  for  the  movement  of 
perishables  became  acute,  and  culminated  about  the  last  of  October, 
particularly  in  the  Northwestern  States,  with  the  movement  of  box 
apples,  and  also  in  portions  of  the  East,  particularly  in  New  England 
and  that  territory.  As  a  result  of  those  conditions,  hearings  were 
instituted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  continued 
for  some  12  days  or  2  weeks,  at  Louisville.  I  attended  those  hear- 
ings and  represented  our  interests,  and  particularly  the  apple  and 
perishable  interests. 

I  might  say  that  at  that  time  there  were  thousands  of  boxes  of 
apples — yes,  hundreds  of  thousands — and  I  do  not  know  how  many 
potatoes  and  other  perishable  commodities  awaiting  shipment  out  of 
the  Northwest,  and  the  same  was  true  generally  over  the  country. 

At  that  particular  time  we  had  this  situation :  The  perishable  crops 
of  the  country  were  less  than  they  had  been  for  some  years.  The 
potato  crop  showed  at  least  100,000,000  bushels  under  the  preceding 
year.  The  onion  crop  was  probably  not  over  45  per  cent;  cabbage 
was  very  light,  and  apples  in  the  barrel  territory  showed  probably 
25  per  cent  under  the  preceding  year.  In  the  box  States,  there  were 
17,000  to  19,000  crates  less  than  the  preceding  year.  And  so  on  down 
the  line,  and  yet  with  this  shortage  of  perishable  crops  to  move  in 
refrigerator  and  insulated  equipment,  we  had,  in  spite  of  that  fact, 
a  worse  car  situation,  a  worse  transportation  situation,  than  we  had 
at  any  time  within  several  years  back,  and  at  times  when  we  had  far 
larger  crops,  indicating  that  something  was  very  decidedly  wrong. 

As  the  result  of  that  hearing  at  Louisville,  the  facts  were  developed 
that  the  railroads  of  the  country  had  totally  disregarded  their  car- 
service  interchange  rules;  that  they  were  deliberately  stealing  each 
other's  equipment  and  refusing  to  return  it ;  that  they  were  misusing 
refrigerator  equipment  intended  for  perishable  crops  and  using  it  in 
the  shipment  of  dead  freight,  cotton,  paving  brick,  household  goods, 
cement,  lumber,  explosives,  and  all  of  those  things. 

Senator  Eansdell.  In  refrigerator  cars  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  In  refrigerator  cars.  Just  as  an  example,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  testified  on  the  stand  at 
Louisville  that  they  had  some  350  Illinois  Central  refrigerator  cars— 
I  think  those  were  the  figures;  about  that — which  they  positively 
refused  to  return  to  the  Illinois  Central,  and  which  they  were  using 
for  the  loading  of  cotton  at  that  time  for  shipment  to  Memphis,  there 
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taking  out  the  cotton  and  loading  the  refrigerators  with  dead  freight 
and  snooting  it  back  to  New  Orleans  for  the  same  movement  over 
again,  or  they  were  taking  those  Illinois  Central  refrigerator  cars  and 
billing  them  with  cotton  freight  through  to  Fall  River. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  you  know  just,what  effect  the  refrigeration 
had  on  brick?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  do  not  know,  but  it  had  an  awful  effect  on  our 
perishables.  Without  going  into  any  details  those  were  some  of 
the  conditions  that  were  going  on  all  over  the  country. 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  was  last  fall  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  That  was  last  fall.  Then  the  movement  of  the  cars 
had  been  very  badly  slowed  up.  I  will  not  attempt  to  give  you 
any  of  the  specific  instances,  although  I  have  them  here  and  could 
do  so. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Could  you  put  some  into  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes ;  for  example,  two  cars  of  pears — Pacific  Fruit 
Express  cars  from  Oregon — that  reached  Boston  on  October  18,  over 
the  Boston  &  Maine.  They  were  ordered  on  that  very  day  to  the 
Quincy  Cold  Storage  Market  Co.,  which  was  distant  1  mile  from 
the  end  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  tracks,  over  the  Union  Freight  Rail- 
road, and  one  of  those  cars  reached  cold  storage  on  the  24th,  which 
was  six  days  from  the  time  it  was  ordered  to  be  placed"  there,  and  the 
other  reached  there  on  the  25th,  which  was  seven  days.  Another  car 
of  boxed  apples,  which  I  remember,  was  ordered  for  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  left  Washington  on  October  18,  and  November  11  had  not 
been  heard  of  at  all.  Cars  of  apples  were  detained  in  the  Portland 
yards,  en  route  to  Boston,  for  six  days;  and  other  cars  which  were 
billed  from  a  point  15  miles  out  of  Boston  to  Boston  could  not  be 
found  after  five  days. 

Take  the  case  up  at  Trinidad,  Colo :  Two  cars  of  cranberries  went 
in  there.  The  railroad  took  either  three  or  four  days  to  place  the 
cars  for  loading  after  arrival.  The  man  unloaded  them  the  very 
day  they  were  placed,  and  the  carrier  took  three  or  four  days  after 
that  to  haul  them  out  from  the  warehouse. 

The  representative  at  Louisville  of  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express 
stated  that  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express  cars  were  making  only  two- 
fifths  of  a  trip  a  month,  whereas  they  should  make  at  least  a  trip 
a  month.  Those  are  some  examples  of  the  delays  in  movement 
which  are  going  on  over  the  country. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Were  these  all  abnormal  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Very  abnormal. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Why?  How  do  you  account  for  that  situa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Well,  it  was  a  lack  of  motive  power,  failure  to  ob- 
serve their  car-service  rules,  holding  each  other's  equipment,  ineffi- 
ciency  

Senator  Ransdell.  Why  did  they  do  that?  I  can  not  conceive  a 
thing  like  that,  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  using  those  refrigerator 
cars  to  haul  cotton  in.  There  must  be  a  motive  back  of  a  railroad 
doing  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  Phillips.  They  had  other  commodities  to  move,  and  they  took 
any  cars  that  were  available  and  put  that  commodity  into  them, 
regardless  of  whether  it  should  have  gone  into  those  cars  or  not. 
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Senator  Page.  Does  not  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
undertake  to  regulate  that  matter? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes.  That  is  a  matter  of  official  record  to  which 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  this  committee  in  a  decision 
handed  down  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  January 
18,  1917,  known  as  Docket  No.  9284.  What  I  wanted  to  lead  up 
to  is  this:  That  while  the  commission  in  that  decision  ordered  the 
carriers  to  observe  certain  rules  of  interchange  and  car  service  and 
home  routing,  yet  that  decision  was  only  handed  down  by  a  4  to  3 
vote.  In  other  words,  three  of  the  commission  dissented  on  the 
ground  that  the  commission  did  not  have  the  power  under  the  act 
to  regulate  commerce  to  grant  this  relief.  Now,  then,  I  submit  that 
as  long  as  that  doubt  exists,  if  there  is  any  question  about  it  what- 
soever, there  should  be  legislation  to  lodge  in  somebody,  preferably 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  power  to  deal  with  these 
problems  and  to  do  so  speedily. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that.  Now,  in  that  con- 
nection, Mr.  Phillips,  does  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
have  power  to  forbid  the  carrying  of  dead  freight  in  these  refrig- 
erator cars? 

Mr. Phillips.  No;  it  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  they  ought  to  have? 

Mr.  Phillips.  They  ought  to  have. 

The  Chairman.  Except  upon  permission;  they  ought  to  be  re- 
quired to  obtain  permission  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Phillips.  As  a  result  of  those  hearings  at  Louisville,  and 
through  the  efforts  of  Commissioner  McChord,  the  railway  officials 
met  with  him  at  Louisville,  and  at  no  little  insistence  appointed  a 
special  committee  of  railroad  executives,  known  as  the  committee 
on  car  efficiency,  wThich  was  supposed  to  have  plenary  powers  to 
deal  with  this  car  situation  and  to  move  cars  to  the  point  where  they 
were  needed.  That  committee  did  not  exercise  those  powTers,  and 
apparently  did  not  have  the  powers  wThich  they  were  supposed  to 
liave.     That  was  in  November 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  was  a  committee  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission? 

Mr.  Phillips.  That  was  a  committee  of  the  railway  executives, 
tnown  as  the  committee  on  car  efficiency  of  the  American  Railway 
Association.  And  on  that  committee  a  representative  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  sat  in  an  advisory  capacity.  The  relief 
■which  was  hoped  to  be  obtained  was  not  obtained  in  all  regards, 
and  here  is  the  significant  sentence  from  Commissioner  McChord's 
opinion : 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  which  had  been  made  to  put  a  stop  to  the  diversion 
and  misuse  of  foreign  refrigerator  cars  and  coal  cars,  the  commission's 
Inspectors  time  after  time  reported  numerous  instances  of  suph  diversion 
and  misuse. 

I  can  not  take  your  time,  gentlemen,  to  read  any  portions  of  this 
report,  but  there  are  some  very  significant  statements  in  there.  "  The 
present  conditions,"  he  says,  "of  car  distribution  throughout  the 
United  States  have  no  parallel  in  our  history."  That  is  what  Com- 
missioner McChord  said. 
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Now,  then,  another  committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Railway  Association,  known  as  the  special  committee  on  na- 
tional defense,  with  Fairfax  Harrison  as  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  one  that  is  trying  to  arrange  the 
pooling? 

Mr.  Phillips.  It  is  trying  to  do  it,  but  in  a  great  many  ways  it 
is  almost  similar  to  the  committee  that  was  appointed  last  fall. 
And  I  maintain  that  there  is  some  reasonable  doubt  as  to  whether 
that  committee  will  obtain  the  relief  that  it  is  supposed  to  get  unless 
some  power  is  lodged  somewhere  to  exercise  the  necessary  force. 

Senator  Page.  Is  it  not  true  that  when  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
allowed  their  cars  to  go,  for  instance,  to  Vermont  with  fertilizer — 
I  know  we  had  some  trouble  about  getting  fertilizers — is  it  not  the* 
claim  of  the  roads,  and  probably  made  with  some  little  basis,  that 
when  cars  got  up  in  New  England  the  New  England  roads  put  out 
violent  hands  and  monopolized  them  and  kept  them  there  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Senator,  that  is  just  what  was  going  on  all  over  the 
United '  States.  They  were  simply  a  bunch  of  pirates,  and  they  ad- 
mitted it  on  the  stand.  They  had  no  hesitation  in  admitting  it 
whatever.  If  they  could  get  hold  of  a  car  they  kept  it.  This  equip- 
ment was  scattered  all  over  the  country,  and  the  home  roads  could 
not  get  it  home. 

Senator  Eansdell.  What  I  want  to  get  at  now  is  what  measure  of 
relief  you  gentlemen  have  worked  out,  if  you  have  worked  out. 
That  is,  what  legislation,  in  addition  to  that-— — 

The  Chairman.  The  Esch  car-service  bill — does  that  meet  the 
situation  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  That  was  what  I  was  coming  to.  Our  organizations 
are  heartily  in  favor  of  the  Esch  bill  (H.  R.  20352),  wThich  has  been 
reported  to  the  House,  and  Senator  Pomerene's  bill  (S.  636),  which 
grants  the  powers  to  the  commission  which  the  commission  have 
asked  for.  And  in  spite  of  this  special  committee  on  national  de- 
fense, appointed  by  the  American  Railway  Association,  I  think  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  must  necessarily  have  that  power. 
It  is  going  to  do  no  good,  gentlemen,  to  raise  these  crops  unless  thejr 
can  be  gotten  to  market.  Last  year  it* was  just  as  well  that  we  did 
not  raise  any  more  perishable  crops.  They  would  never  have  been 
moved  in  very  much  larger  volume  than  they  were. 

Senator  Ransdell.  If  we  continue  to  raise  in  the  proportion  we 
are  begging  people  to  raise,  and  there  should  be  a  car  shortage,  we 
are  going  to  have  worse  conditions  than  we  had  in  the  fall  of  19(X> 
and  the  spring  of  1907.    Do  you  not  think  so,  Mr.  Phillips  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  do  not  recall  those  years,  but  we  will  have  far 
worse  conditions  than  we  had  last  year. 

Senator  Ransdell.  In  those  years  we  had  immense  quantities  of 
wheat  rotting  on  the  plains  of  the  West,  cotton  rotting  in  the  South,, 
people  unable  to  get  coal  in  the  Northwest,  and  burning  their  fences 
and  barns  to  some  extent.    The  suffering  was  terrific.  / 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  not  a  shortage  of  locomotives  as  well 
as  cars  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  There  must  have  been,  Senator.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  but  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  motive  power 
and  congestion  of  terminals,  lack  of  labor,  inefficiency,  and  failure 
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to  obey  their  own  rules,  which  they  had  defined  to  meet  this  situation, 
and  failure  to  take  any  steps  whatsoever  to  correct  it. 

I  never  saw  such  exhibition.  It  was  really  enough  to  make  any- 
one's blood  boil.  It  was  simply,  "  We  are  doing  these  things ;  what 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it "  ? 

Senator  Ransdell.  Have  you  gentlemen  appeared  before  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  to  urge  these  matters? 

Mr.  Phillips.  No  ;  we  have  not.  We  have  a  conference  to-morrow 
before  Secretary  Houston,  at  which  we  hope  to  urge  this  very 
strongly. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  want  to  suggest  that  you  do  urge  it  very 
strongly  before  the  proper  branch  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense, because  that  speaks  for  the  administration. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  May  I  not  ask  you  if  this  so-called  pirating 
of  cars  by  one  railroad  as  against  another  was  not  due  simply  to  a 
frivolous  and  lawless  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  railway  executives, 
and  also  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an  actual  car  shortage  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Phillips:  Well,  there  is  a  car  shortage.  The  American  Rail- 
way Association,  as  of  March  1,  report  a  shortage  of  174,197  cars. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  shortage  is  now. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  We  will  say  an  order  is  issued  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  forbidding  in  effect  the  use  of  refriger- 
ator cars  for  the  carriage  of  dead  freight  and  confining  the  use  of  the 
car,  so  long  as  it  is  needed  for  that  purpose,  to  the  carrying  of  per- 
ishable freight.  Now,  with  the  conditions  of  the  fall  of  1916  dupli- 
cated on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  road,  of  course  the  kick  will  not 
come  from  the  shippers  of  perishable  freight  but  from  the  shippers 
of  dead  freight. 

Mr.  Phillips.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  So  it  will  have  resolved  itself,  unless  there 
is  a  very  definite  increase  in  the  number  of  cars,  into  a  battle  between 
the  shippers  of  perishable  goods  and  the  shippers  of  dead  freight. 

Mr.  jPhillips.  That  is  largely  true. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  And  no  order  of  the  interstate  Commerce 
Commission  will  cure  that? 

Mr.  Phillips.  It  would  not  cure  that  now. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  No  power  lodged  with  the  commission  can 
cure  that.  I  want  to  say  that  in  my  humble  judgment — perhaps  I 
am  wrong;  if  I  am  you  may  correct  me — the  only  thing  that  will 
cure  it  is  the  creation  of  a  condition  of  affairs  where  railways  can 
secure  funds  for  the  substantial  extension  of  their  terminal  facilities 
and  the  number  of  cars  and  locomotives,  or  else  the  Government 
must  do  it  for  them. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Well,  so  far  as  the  actual  car  shortage  is  con- 
cerned— the  actual  shortage — the  only  thing  that  would  cure  that 
would  be  added  cars.  But  there  is  also  no  question  but  that  if  the 
present  supply  of  cars  were  efficiently  handled  a  much  better  condi- 
tion would  prevail  than  now  prevails,  and  would  have  prevailed 
last  year.  Now,  we  take  the  position  on  these  refrigerator  cars  that 
they  were  designed  for  a  special  purpose — and  the  insulated  cars. 
We  were  paying  a  higher  demurrage  rate  on  those  cars  than  any  other 
line  of  equipment  whatsoever.    We  voluntarily,  of  our  own  motion, 
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in  1914,  with  the  American  Railway  Association,  raised  the  demur- 
rage rates  on  refrigerator  equipment  purposely,  to  secure  that  equip- 
ment for  the  movement  of  added  products,  and  with  the  assurance  of 
the  American  Railway  Association  that  that  would  be  what  would 
result.  At  the  same  time  the  American  Railway  Association  would 
not  raise  the  demurrage  rates  on  that  equipment  when  it  was  loaded 
with  dead  freight ;  they  kept  that  at  a  dollar  a  day.  They  said,  "  We 
wijl  not  abuse  that  privilege."  The  result  was  that  they  took  that 
refrigerator  equipment  for  dead  freight  and  local  freight,  while  the 
perishable  crops  perished. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Of  course,  the  greater  portion  of  the  hard- 
ship of  the  car  shortage  falls  on  perishable  stuff;  there  is  no  question 
about  that.  I  think  it  is  highly  unfortunate  and  probably  very 
wrong  to  divert  the  refrigerator  cars  to  the  carriage  or  dead  freight, 
but  there  is  an  underlying  cause  for  this  whole  situation,  and  the 
mere  adherence  to  the  rules  governing  interchange  and  interuse  of 
cars  between  railways  will  not  cure  it. 

Mr.  Phillips.  It  would  help  materially  in  a  more  efficient  han- 
dling of  the  present  equipment  and  speeding  up  the  movement.  The 
movement  was  so  slow 

Senator  Wadsworth.  What,  on  your  judgment,  is  that  due  to? 
I  am  a  shipper  myself,  and  I  would  like  to  have  your  ideas  on  that. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Of  course  that  is  undoubtedly  due,  probably,  to  lack 
of  motive  power 

Senator  Wadsworth.  There  you  are  again — a  lack  of  engines. 

Mr.  Phillips.  And  sufficient  terminals.  Some  people — I  have  not 
advanced  any  such  theory  myself — but  some  people  have  indicated 
that  possibly  the  railroads  had  some  motive  in  slowing  up  the  move- 
ment until  they  could  get  their  15  per  cent  increase.  I  do  not  enter- 
tain any  such  view  myself,  but  that  is  what  some  people  are  saying. 

Senator  Page.  Have  you  any  evidence  that  the  railroads  have  not 
done  the  best  they  could  in  regard  to  the  expediting  of  freight? 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Subject  to  human  limitations? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Why,  it  would  seem,  Senator,  that  they  could  have 
done  better  than  they  did  on  perishable  commodities.  It  would  cer- 
tainly seem  they  could.  Now,  cars  will  be  lost.  I  know  of  a  car  of 
spraying  material,  for  example,  that  was  sent  from  near  Rochester 
to  Indianapolis  that  was  lost  for  very  nearly  a  month.  Finally  they 
found  it  in  the  Buffalo  yard.  It  had  moved  about  25  miles  and 
gotten  into  the  Buffalo  yard  and  stayed  there. 

Senator  Page.  That  was  probably  not  because  the  railroads  desired 
that  delay,  but  because  they  were  unable  to  handle  the  congestion  of 
freight  that  was  forced  upon  them. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Why,  of  course,  we  know  they  have  been  up  against 
a  serious  problem.  It  is  like  any  other  business  that  becomes  over- 
loaded. 

Senator  Page.  And  have  not  the  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadel- 
phia*yards  and  terminals  been  congested,  excessively  so,  for  months 
and  months,  because  they  could  not  get  the  transportation  across  the 
ocean  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  They  have  been  congested  on  dead  freight,  but  not 
on  perishables.  There  has  been  very  little  delay  in  loading  or  unload- 
ing perishable  commodities. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  You  do  not  think  this  whole  trouble  is  due  to 
the  alleged  fact  that  the  railroads  have  not  had  enough  rate  increase, 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  No;  I  do  not.  And  since  that  point  has  been  sug- 
gested, I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  o£  this  committee — it  is  not 
directly  before  the  committee — the  fact  that  a  15  per  cent  horizontal 
advance  in  rates  on  perishable  commodities  is  going  to  be  a  very  seri- 
ous proposition  in  the  distribution  of  those  articles.  Very  serious, 
considering  the  advances  that  have  already  taken  place  in  those 
products  in  southern  territory  and  southwestern  territory,  and  par- 
ticularly on  those  commodities  which  have  to  move  long  distances. 
It  is  a  very  serious  matter. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Mr.  Phillips,  we  are  doing  everything  we  can 
in  a  congressional  way  to  aid  in  increasing  food  supply  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  to  lower  these  tremendous  prices  and  the  cost  of  living. 
You  seem  to  have  studied  the  question  very  closely,  and  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  what  you  consider  the  most  important  problem  in  connec- 
tion with  that,  the  one  o"f  greater  production  of  food  or  the  rapid 
distribution  of  the  food  supplies  that  we  have  and  that  we  are  likely 
to  have  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Well,  the  two  are  almost  identical,  it  seems  to  me. 
In  my  mind  one  is  practically  as  important  as  the  other,  I  can  not 
see  how  it  is  going  to  do  any  good  to  raise  more  food  products  unless 
there  is  some  means  of  moving  them  to  market.    That  is  certain. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Are  you  convinced  that  the  present  means  are 
inefficient  unless  there  is  a  decided  change  made? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  think  there  is  very  grave  danger  of  it,  and  they  so 
state.  This  condition  exists  not  only  in  relation  to  perishables,  but 
look  at  the  condition  of  the  coal  to-day.  I  saw  one  of  the  lawyers  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  Chicago  last  week,  and  he  was  saying 
it  was  a  deplorable  condition — the  movement  of  those  cars.  It  takes 
six  days  to  put  a  car  through  the  Chicago  yard. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  expect  the  lumber  people  could  tell  you  the 
same. 

The  Chairman.  The  transportation  problem  is  more  acute  with 
reference  to  perishable  stuff  and  with  reference  to  staples,  don't  vou 
think? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes.  And  what  we  are  afraid  of  and  what  we  have 
reason  to  be  afraid  of  is  that  when  these  crops  mature  in  the  fall  we 
are  going  to  be  short,  and  that  is  the  very  time  when  we  must  have 
this  equipment.  That  is  where  the  losses  came  last  year.  The  severe 
freeze  came  down  in  the  Northwest  along  about  the  1st  of  November, 
and  there  were  commodities  left  without  any  protection.  They  put 
them  in  their  parlors  and  their  sitting  rooms  and  churches,  and  they 
closed  the  schools  and  put  the  commodities  into  the  schoolhouses 
without  any  adequate  protection,  and  some  of  them  became  over- 
ripe. And  then  they  had  to  be  put  over  the  mountains  later  in  the 
winter,  when  it  was  so  cold  that  they  froze  in  transit,  when  they 
should  have  gone  over  before.  And  that  is  what  we  have  to  get 
ourselves  ready  for — to  move  these  crops  this  fall. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Were  there  very  heavy  losses  last  fall  of  per- 
ishable commodities? 
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Mr.  Phillips.  Yes;  particularly  in  the  Northwest.  There  are  not 
so  many  losses  in  the  East,  because  the  crops  were  lighter  here  in 
the  East  and  the  storage  facilities  were  larger. 

Senator  Page.  The  great  fruit  country  now  has  come  to  be  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Phillips.  No;  it  is  constantly  increasing,  but  the  East  still 
holds  supremacy  in  apple  production. 

Senator  Page.  What  State  is  the  banner  State-  in  apple  produc- 
tion? 

Mr.  Phillips.  New  York  by  a  large  margin. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  What  is  the  prospect  for  the  New  York 
apple  crop  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Why,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  just  now,  Senator, 
because  the  season  has  been  rather  backward  and  the  leaves  are  only 
just  showing  on  the  cherry  trees.  The  pears  and  the  apples  are  very 
nearly  dormant  as  yet,  but  the  indications  seem  to  be  generally 
good,  and  very  good  with  respect  to  peaches,  and  all  the  reports  that 
come  from  other  sections  indicate  a  very  fine  prospect.  I  just  heard 
from  Kansas,  for  example,  before  I  came  down. 

Mr.  Wagner.  The  Northwest  this  year  expects  a  iJO  per  cent  in- 
crease over  last  year,  which  was  their  big  crop. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Last  year  the  Northwest  had  probably  26,000  cars 
of  boxed  apples,  to  say  nothing  about  what  went  in  loose  form.  The 
present  estimate  is  20  per  cent  in  excess  of  that. .  With  favorable 
weather  conditions  there  is  no  question  but  what  there  will  be  an 
abundance  of  fruit. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  committee  intends  to  consider  the 
question  of  minimum  and  maximum  prices  with  relation  to  perish- 
ables  

The  Chairman.  Before  you  pass  to  that,  have  you  figured  out 
just  how  much  the  increase  of  15  per  cent  would  amount  to  on  ship- 
ments of  perishable  stuff?  I  saw  a  statement  the  other  day  that  it- 
would  be  3  cents  a  hundred  on  wheat,  and  I  was  wondering  if  you 
had  made  any  calculations  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Phillips.  It  would  be,  for  example,  on  boxed  apples  from  the 
Northwest,  figuring  3  bushels  to  a  barrel,  equivalent  to  22|  cents  a 
barrel,  or  7  and  a  fraction  cents  a  box. 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  Mr.  Phillips,  that  the 
necessity  for  an  increase  of  freight  rates  would  be  less  urgent  now 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  railroads  have  more  business  than  they 
can  trancast — more  freight  than  they  can  haul  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes;  and  I  notice  from  the  last  report  that  the 
gross  earnings  of  41  railroads  in  March  totaled  $76,000,000,  com- 
pared with  $71,000,000  in  March  of  last  year,  an  increase  of  8  per 
cent. 

The  Chairman.-  What  are  you  reading  from  ? 
Mr.  Phillips.  I  am  reading  from  a  financial  letter  put  out  by  the 
Lincoln  National  Bank,  of  Rochester. 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  minimum  and  maximum  prices, 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  committee  intends  to  consider  them  with 
relation  to  perishables ;  but  I  would  say  this,  that  I  do  not  see  how 
you  could  possibly  apply  the  principle  of  a  minimum  or  a  maximum 
price  to  perishable  commodities. 
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The  Chairman.  Oh,  you  can  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Phillips.  And  ir  you  are  not  going  to  consider  that  at  nil 
with  relation  to  perishables,  there  is  no  use  of  my  discussing  it. 

Senator  Kenton.  There  has  been  no  advocacy  of  it  here  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  your  statement  exhausts  the  discussion  of 
it. 

Senator  Page.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  now  half  past  4.  Don't  you 
think  you  had  better  relieve  us  and  let  us  attend  to  our  correspond- 
ence? 

The  Chairman.  There  was  some  suggestion  this  morning  that  these 
gentlemen  wanted  to  present  three  representatives. 

Mr.  Wagner,  I  would  like  to  introduce  Mr.  Hearty,  of  Boston. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDGAR  W.  J.  HEARTY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  Hearty.  My  competitors  have  covered  most  of  the  main  points. 
I  was  very  struck,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  a  statement  you  made  this 
morning,  that  you  can  not  get  away  from  economics.  As  a  result 
of  my  experience  of  25  years  I  have  found  that  values  depend  entirely 
upon  utility.  In  other  words,  the  only  thing  that  can  give  value  to 
a  commodity,  or  service  for  that  matter,  is  a  dependence,  a  concrete 
dependence  for  the  want  of  that  commodity  or  service.  Now,  value 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  two  things,  demand  and  the  limita- 
tion of  supply.  The  measure  of  value  is  price,  and  that  varies  with 
the  ratio  between  the  demand  and  the  amount  of  the  supply,  and 
varies  high  or  low  in  accordance  with  the  way  that  ratio  is  main- 
tained. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Does  not  that  apply  only  to  unobstructed  traf- 
fic? That  is  to  say,  it  might  occur  that  there  would  be  an  immense 
quantity  of  a  product,  and  it.  tonight  not  be  allowed  to  go  on  the 
market. 

Mr.  Hearty.  There  is  your  ratio  of  demand  and  supply;  in  other 
words,  that  is  an  artificial  supply  you  are  talking  about  now. 

Senator  Kendrick.  An   artificial   interference   with  the  supply. 

Mr.  Hearty.  In  effect,  it  is  a  limitation  of  the  supply.  That  car- 
ries with  it  its  own  seed  of  destruction. 

Now,  demand  is  the  essential  origin  of  value,  and  demand  not  only 
attaches  value  and  stimulates  prices,  but  in  a  great  many  instances 
it  carries  within  itself  its  own  creative  power.  It  attracts  supplies. 
This  can  be  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  shortage  in 
the  onion  crop  in  America  over  100,000,000  pounds  of  onions  were 
imported  from  Spain  during  the  last  eight  months  into  the  city  of 
New  York  and  consumed  throughout  this  country.  Onions  came 
from  New  Zealand  into  San  Francisco  and  were  shipped  to  New 
York.  Onions,  tomatoes,  and  even  bananas  came  from  the  Canary 
Islands  into  New  York,  and  potatoes  would  also  come  into  this  coun- 
try to  relieve  the  shortage  were  it  not  for  the  sharp  lines  drawn  by 
the  Government.  Their  lines  are  very  strict  in  relation  to  scab  and 
one  thing  and  another. 

I  just  wanted  to  illustrate  the  economics  of  it  as  brought  out  by 
the  remark  that  the  chairman  made,  and  how  I  deduce  it  after  an  ex- 
perience, of  25  years.  All  of  which  brings  up  the  thought  that  it 
might  be  well  worth  while  to  investigate  the  whole  world's  supply 
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of  foods  and  determine  from  whence  we  can  draw  a  supply  economi- 
cally in  case  of  need.  There  are  the  Canary  Islands,  a  very  fertile 
spot.  1^  is  on  the  journey  from  Spain  to  America,  a  channel  that  is 
not  so  interrupted  by  submarines.  That  crop  usually  goes  to  England, 
but  on  account  of  the  lack  of  tonnage  is  moving  this  way,  and  on 
account  of  the  stimulation  of  demand  in  America  for  those  crops 
that  we  are  short.  They  might  produce  potatoes,  onions,  and  other 
things  to  piece  out  in  case  of  shortage  here. 

I  did  not  want  to  take  your  time,  except  to  bring  out  those  few 
economic  deductions. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Might  I  add  just  one  word? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  ME.  RAYMOND  0.  PHILLIPS,  INTER- 
NATIONAL APPLE  SHIPPERS'  ASSOCIATION,  EOCHESTEE,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Of  course,  we  do  not  know  what  the  committee  ex- 
pects to  do,  or  Congress,  and  I  do  not  know  that  they  know. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Phillips.  But  in  the  consideration  of  these  problems  it  is 
essential,  it  seems  to  me,  that  business,  so  far  as  possible,  shall  pro- 
ceed along  its  normal  lines.     . 

The  Chairman.  There  should  be  as  little  interference  with  the 
ordinary  courses  and  channels  of  business  as  possible. 

Mr.  Phillips.  iTes;  and  whatever  you  do  decide  to  do,  do  it  as 
quickly  as  you  can,  so  that  we  may  know  where  we  are  at.  This  is 
a  very  uncertain  time,  and  there  is  very  grave  danger  of  substituting 
artificialties  for  fundamentals  and  get  ourselves  into  an  exceedingly 
dangerous  situation. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  agitation  about  famine  and  starva- 
tion and  shortage  of  crops,  etc.,  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
extraordinary  high  prices? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  think  it  has,  and  I  think  a  whole  lot  of  those  food 
riots  and  things  of  that  character  were  largely  manufactured.  I  was 
in  New  York  last  January  at  the  time  one  of  those  riots  occurred. 
That  was  on  a  Saturday,  and  a  State  senator  of  New  York  told  me 
personally  that  he  had  been  notified  on  Thursday  that  a  riot  would 
take  place  at  2  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon  at  such  a  place,  and  he 
was  invited  to  be  present  at  the  riot. 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  come  off  on  schedule  time? 

Mr.  Phillips.  It  came  off  on  schedule  time.  What  I  was  going  to 
say  is  this:  On  going  into  the  hotel  one  of  our  party  ran  into  this 
riot.    We  could  not  get  in,  the  policemen  were  there 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  rioting? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  was  not  rioting,  no.  One  of  our  party  asked  a 
man  in  this  mob,  "What  are  you  doing  here?"  He  said,  "I  don't 
know."    He  never  even  knew  what  he  was  doing  there. 

Senator  Norris.  That  was  not  the  mothers'  riot,  was  it? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  do  not  know  about  the  mothers'  riot.  I  do  know 
about  one  mothers'  riot,  where  they  told  Mr.  Perkins  they  would  not 
eat  rice;  that  only  Chinese  eat  rice.  They  would  not  feed  it  to  their 
children,  and  if  they  wanted  quail  on  toast  they  were  going  to  have  it. 
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Senator  Norris.  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  was  not  any  shortage  in 
New  York?    Was  that  all  bosh  we  were  reading  about  in  the  papers? 

Mr.  Phillips.  They  were  not  starving,  by  any  manner  of  means. 

Senator  Norris.  I  wonder  if  there  was  any  truth  in  the  report  that 
the  Kaiser  got  that  up  and  furnished  the  money  to  finance  it. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  don't  know ;  I  can  not  tell. 

Senator  Norris.  I  saw  the  statement  in  the  papers  that  that  was 
one  of  the  things  he  did. 

Senator  Kendrick.  As  a  result  of  that,  did  not  the  price  of  food 
commodities  go  down,  like  eggs,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes ;  it  went  down ;  and  it  was  the  most  ill-advised 
proposition  from  the  standpoint  of  production  that  could  possibly 
have  happened.  As  a  result  of  those  boycotts,  I  know  of  plenty  of 
farmers  who  simply  said,  "Well,  we  are  not  going  to  produce  any 
more."  Poultry  breeders  right  around  Rochester  actually  killed 
their  hens.  They  brought  poultry  into  the  Rochester  market  there 
around  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and  New  Year's  Day,  and  their 
product  was  boycotted,  and  the  farmer  had  to  haul  them  home.  The 
same  thing  happened  in  Albany.  The  'farmers  had  their  wagons 
attacked  and  the  food  destroyed,  which  certainly  was  not  the  act  of  a 
hungry  person. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  In  Rochester  you  have  a  municipal  market, 
where  the  farmers  can  sell  their  own  products? 

Mr.  Phillips.  There  is  a  municipal  market  in  Rochester,  where 
there  will  be  in  the  fall  anywhere  from  1,500  to  3,000  teams. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  The  destruction  of  food  in  that  market  was 
simply  idiotic. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Those  boycotts  going  on  all  over  the  country,  the 
boycotting  of  eggs  and  other  commodities,  actually  discourages 
production. 

Senator  Norris.  As  I  remember  reading  about  the  boycott  of  eggs, 
for  instance,  it  came  about  by  means  of  an  organization  of  house- 
wives, of  women,  who  claimed  that  eggs  were  too  high,  50  or  60  cents, 
a  dozen,  and  they  wanted  to  reduce  the  price.  Do  you  think  the 
price  was  a  little  bit  steep  for  eggs? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Well,  Senator,  I  know  but  very  little  about  eggs.  I 
am  not  an  expert  on  eggs. 

Senator  Norris.  That  was  an  egg  boycott,  as  I  understood  it,  be- 
cause they  thought  the  price  was  too  high  and  that  if  they  quit  eatinsr 
eggs  the  price  would  go  down. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Well,  they  boycotted  everything. 

Mr.  Wagner.  They  will  be  high  again  this  winter,  Senator.  They 
are  going  into  cold  storage  now  at  an  advance  of  from  12  to  15  cents 
above  last  year. 

Senator  Norris.  They  are  going  in  now? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  leave  the  channels  of 
trade  open  and  untrammeled  and  give  good  transportation  and  estab- 
lish confidence,  so  far  as  perishable  commodities  are  concerned,  you 
will  have  done  all  that  possibly  could  be  done,  and  the  only  wise 
thing  to  do,  because  perishables  are  largely  self-governing:  in  fact, 
entirely  so. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Taking  eggs  as  one  of  the  perishable  commodi- 
ties, can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  proportionate  amount  re- 
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ceived  by  the  farmer  for  those  eggs  compared  to  the  amount  paid  by 
the  man  who  consumes  them? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  could  not,  Senator.  All  I  know  about  eggs  is 
whether  they  are  good  or  bad  when  I  eat  them,  and  sometimes  I 
don't  know  that. 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  will  say,  Senator,  the  difference  is  very  small. 

Senator  Kendrick.  There  is  a  widespread  impression  over  the 
country,  and  there  was  such  an  impression  at  the  time  of  this  so-called 
boycott,  that  there  was  no  relationship  whatever  between  the  price 
received  by  the  farmer  for  his  product  and  the  price  that  was  exacted 
of  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Wagner.  No  relation  between  the  price  at  which  the  eggs 
were  boycotted  and  what  he  received,  no ;  because  they  had  been  put 
in  storage  months  and  months  before.  That  original  margin  is  what 
I  referred  to  as  being  small.  But  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
governs  entirely.  You  had  a  demand  from  European  countries  that 
was  enormous.  You  had  a  local  demand  that  was  enormous.  You 
must  keep  in  mind  one  thing  in  connection  with  poultry  and  eggs, 
and  that  is  that  your  foreign  population,  your  immigrants,  are 
familiar  with  them  as  a  food  article.  It  is  the  one  thing  they  know 
that  they  have  at  home,  and  they  are  used  by  your  foreign  popula- 
tion to  a  larger  extent,  probably,  than  any  other  one  thing. 

The  Chairman.  But  that,  Mr.  Wagoner,  would  not  account  for 
the  extraordinary  variation  in  price,  T>ecause  that  is  a  pretty  well 
fixed  factor — this  foreign  element  and  their  demand  for  eggs. 

Mr.  Wagner.  It  is  a  large  factor. 

The  Chairman.  It  is,  but  it  is  a  fixed  factor.  It  would  not  make 
for  a  sudden  variation  in  prices. 

Mr.  Wagner.  No;  but  your  enormous  foreign  demand,  your 
enormous  general  demand,  in  comparison  with  the  advance  of  meats 
and  everything  else,  accounts  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  undoubtedly  they  sympathize  with  other 
things. 

Mr.  Wagner.  It  is  supply  and  demand,  pure  and  simple. 

Senator  Norris.  We  had  a  witness  before  us  the  other  day  from 
Philadelphia — Prof.  King,  I  believe — who  gave  us  a  very  interest- 
ing history  of  the  potato  boycott  in  Philadelphia,  and  he  said  that 
this  committee  of  which  he  was  a  member  found,  upon  investigation, 
that  the  potatoes  at  Philadelphia  were  controlled  to  an  extent  by 
one  man  who  had  bought  them  at  a  dollar  a  bushel  and  was  selling 
them  at  $3.50 ;  that  this  man  and  others  had  something  over  300  cars 
of  potatoes  on  the  tracks  in  Philadelphia  which  they  did  not  unload, 
and  for  that  reason  the  railroad  refused  to  take  any  shipments  of 
potatoes  to  Philadelphia,  because  the  tracks  were  already  full  of 
potatoes;  and  these  men  controlled  the  potatoes  and  the  prices  just 
as  they  wanted  to  and  put  them  away  up  above  the  reach  of  poor 
people. 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  E.  D.  Clayberger,  of  Phila- 
delphia, president  of  the  Commission  Merchants'  League,  to  explain 
that  further. 

Senator  Norris.  Yes;  if  Mr.  Clayberger  has  any  light  on  that  situ- 
ation I  would  like  to  get  it. 
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STATEMENT  OF  B.  D.  CLAYBEBGE&,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 
LEAGUE  OF  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  Clayberger.  It  happened  to  be  my  fortune  to  sit  on  the  com- 
mittee with  Dr.  King,  and  I  therefore  know  something  about  this 
particular  case.  I  do  not  believe  that  Prof.  King  went  into  the  de- 
tails of  that  sufficiently  from  the  trade  standpoint  to  make  it  clear 
to  you  gentlemen. 

The  average  consumption  of  potatoes  in  Philadelphia  during  the 
winter  months  is  something  like  50  car  loads  a  day.  Therefore  we 
have  to  keep  on  hand  anywhere  from  150  to  200  car  loads  of  potatoes 
all  the  time,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  majority  of  those  potatoes 
travel  long  distances,  and  during  this  past  winter  the  average  time 
from  Maine  down,  on  account  of  the  car  shortage  and  congestion, 
was  anywhere  from  18  days  to  a  month.  You  can  not  figure  on  that 
at  all.  Now,  unless  we  kept  a  certain  supply  of  potatoes  on  hand 
in  excess  of  our  daily  wants  we  were  going  to  be  quite  short,  and  we 
would  not  have  any  potatoes  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  true  that  at 
the  time  he  investigated  in  the  yard  we  had  that  many  cars  on  the 
tracks,  but  he  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  daily  consumption 
and  all  the  other  considerations  entering  into  it. 

Senator  Norris.  Did  you  find  in  that  investigation  that  the  potato 
market  there  was  controlled  by  a  few  people  who  had  bought  po- 
tatoes as  low  as  $1.25  ? 

Mr.  Clatberger.  It  would  be  impossible  in  any  of  the  large 
markets,  Senator,  for  any  one  man  or  any  three  men  to  control  the 
market.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  one  or  two  large  potato 
houses  in  our  market  who  do  control  a  considerable  quantity  of 
potatoes. 

Senator  Norris.  I  think  he  gave  us  the  man's  name.  Is  there  some 
man  there  in  Philadelphia  who  stands  out  and  is  known  as  the 
"Potato  King"? 

Mr.  Clatberger.  Woodward? 

Senator  Norris.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Clayberger.  He  is  one  of  the  large  dealers,  but  we  have 
several  others  just  as  large.  As  I  say,  it  would  be  an  impossibility 
for  any  one  or  two  men  to  control  all  the  potatoes  in  our  market. 

Senator  Norris.  Why  would  it  be  impossible? 

Mr.  Clayberger.  Well,  if  the  price  got  sufficiently  high,  Senator, 
they  could  get  potatoes  there  from  some  point. 

Senator  Norris.  He  said  they  had  the  tracks  all  filled  with  care 
loaded  with  potatoes  and  did  not  unload  them,  and  that  was  used  as 
an  excuse,  and  perhaps  as  a  justification  by  the  railroads  in  not  ac- 
cepting shipments  of  potatoes  to  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Clayberger.  No  ;  there  would  have  to  be  a  certain  number  of 
cars  emptied  every  day,  and  they  would  be  reduced  as  fast  as  they 
were  emptied.  They  could  not  stop  the  yards  up  that  way ;  it  would 
be  impossible. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Wagner,  you  live  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  was  not  a  very 
well  established  claim  that  one  man  had  a  tremendous  monopoly  of 
eggs  at  the  time  of  this  excitement. 
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Mr.  Wagner.  That  was  claimed,  and  it  is  one  of  those  unfor- 
tunate conditions  that  the  man  did  have  some  eggs.  But  there  was 
no  such  monopoly  at  all.  It  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  conditions 
where  a  man  likes  to  brag;  he  did  not  have  any  such  monopoly  of 
eggs. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  How  many  did  he  have? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  do  not  handle  eggs  myself, 
but  I  keep  in  touch  with  that  situation,  and  they  tell  me  he  did  not 
have  any  such  enormous  quantity. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  out  on  the  Pacific  coast  last  fall,  and  they 
told  me  that  one  man,  a  Japanese,  controlled  the  potato  market  in 
San  Francisco,  and  that  an  Italian  controlled  the  fish  market  of  the 
whole  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Wagner.  As  to  the  potato  market,  that  is  largely  true  in  San 
Francisco  as  applied  to  what  are  known  as  the  river  potatoes;  but 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  bringing  in  potatoes  from  Idaho, 
Montana,  Utah,  and  all  that  country,  and  they  do.  But  as  applied 
to  the  river  potatoes,  this  one  Japanese  is  largely  a  controlling  factor. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Wagner,  have  you  anything  else? 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  have  with  us  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  H.  M. 
Wiel,  president  of  The  Western  Jobbers'  Association,  and  Mr.  R.  S. 
French,  secretary  of  the  National  League.  I  do  not  believe,  though, 
that  we  will  impose  further  upon  your  time.  We  want  to  express 
our  appreciation  of  your  courtesy,  and  we  want  to  make  the  same 
proffer  to  you  gentlemen  that  we  make  to  the  Government  generally, 
and  that  is  our  undivided  service  in  any  way  that  we  can  serve. 

Eepresentative  Sumners.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  gentlemen 
leave  may  I  make  a  suggestion  to  thd  committee?  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  made  a  statement  with  reference  to  the  car  short- 
age. He  said  that  on  account  of  the  car  shortage  they  kept  more 
cars  tied  up  in  the  yards  than  they  would  ordinarily  keep,  and  that 
on  account  of  the  car  shortage  they  used  the  cars  a  greater  length  of 
time  in  getting  it  to  its  destination  than  they  ordinarily  would.  It 
seems  to  me  the  cause  and  effect  are  transposed  there.  That  sort 
of  thing  would  make  a  car  shortage. 

Mr.  Clayberger.  I  think  you  misunderstood  me 

Eepresentative  Sumners.  I  do  not  want  to  take  the  committee's 
time. 

Mr.  Wagner.  May  I  inject  one  remark  in  the  record  in  connec- 
tion with  what  has  been  said  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  may. 

Mr.  Wagner.  It  has  been  stated  that  a  railroad  representative 
said  truck  was  rotting  on  the.  tracks  at  Chicago  when  the^e  was  abso- 
lute dearth  of  the  same  commodity  in  Minneapolis.  I  want  to  say 
this  in  connection  with  that,  that  while  it  may  be  true  that  at  the 
same  time  a  very  small  quantity  of  something  rotten  was  on  the 
tracks  in  Chicago,  of  which  there  was  nothing  in  Minneapolis,  as 
a  commercial  proposition  such  a  thing  is  not  true,  and  has  not  been 
true,  either,  as  applied  to  Chicago  or  other  markets.  The  merchants 
of  those  markets  are  too  awake  to  the  situation  to  permit  such  condi- 
tions. A  part  of  their  business  is  the  supplying  any  place  that  is 
short ;  in  other  words,  a  man  sells  his  commodity  in  the  market  that 
wants  it,  and  the  market  will  pay  the  price,  but  such  a  thing  as  al- 
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lowing  the  goods  to  rot,  the  destruction  of  goods,  or  of  their  being 
any  permanent  shortage  of  one  market  with  over  much  in  another 
is  not  a  fact. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  that  my  authority  for  the  statement 
was  Mr.  Yoakum,  the  president  of  the  Frisco  Railroad. 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  knew  your  authority,  and  I  wish  to  make  dis- 
avowal of  the  truth  of  the  statement. 

The  Chairman.  It  ought  not  to  happen,  although  there  have  been 
a  good  many  instances  where  producers  had  shipped  their  stuff  to 
market  and  were  drawn  on  for  the  money  to  pay  the  freight. 

Mr.  Wagner.  That  will  very  often  happen,  Senator,  but  ta  re- 
solves itself  down  to  a  question  of  quality  as  well  as  market  condi- 
tions. You  know  every  man's  baby  is  the  prettiest.  The  Congress- 
man is  absolutely  correct  as  regards  standardization.  It  is  the  one 
thing  that  is  absolutely  necessary  with  every  commodity  that  can  be 
standardized.  When  that  standardization  is  effected  there  will  hot  be 
the  volume  of  goods  on  the  market  that  there  is  to-day.  Everything 
should  not  be  forwarded  to  market. 

I  would  just  like  to  add,  in  connection  with  the  Congressman's 
further  statement,  that  to-day  your  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
furnishing  a  very  large  measure  of  the  service  that  the  Congressman 
has  in  mind,  in  that  it  is  acquainting  the  people  of  the  country  with 
the  points  of  production,  acquainting  them  with  values,  with  gen- 
eral conditions,  and  all  that  anyone  of  these  United  States  needs  to 
do,  whether  he  be  farmer  or  merchant  or  Congressman,  is  to  apply 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  get  that  information  daily, 
as  applied  to  the  commodity  which  they  serve,  and  among  them  I 
mention  onions. 

The  Chairman.  They  claim  to  have  been  instrumental  in  diverting 
many  cars  from  glutted  markets  to  markets  where  there  was  a 
shortage. 

Mr.  Wagner.  They  do  offer  their  service  in  that,  and  they  have 
used  it  wisely. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  not  suppose  there  was  any  necessity  of  it 
from  your  preceding  remark. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Oh,  no.  I  simply  said  that  those  goods  would  not 
rot  on  those  markets.  There  may  be  markets  short  and  markets 
oversupplied  but  there  will  be  a  readjustment  of  that  as  rapidly  as 
possible  from  the  oversupplied  market  to  the  one  that  is  under- 
supplied. 

Senator  Gronna.  Of  course,  that  would  not  help  the  farmer  much. 
Supposing  a  farmer  shipped  a  car  or  two  of  potatoes  and  he  gets  re- 
turns from  the  commission  firm  stating  that  the  market  was  glutted 
and  did  not  bring  the  freight.  Of  course,  it  did  not  make  any 
difference  to  the  farmer  whether  it  rotted  or  not? 

Mr.  Wagner.  That  part  is  true. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  am  not  on  the  witness  stand,  but  I  want  to 
testify  as  a  producer  that  I  shipped  two  carloads  of  potatoes  to 
Kansas  City,  and  I  supervised  the  loading  of  those  potatoes  myself, 
and  I  draw  a  $300  draft  on  the  two  cars,  thinking  I  would  get  that 
much  out  of  it.  The  draft  came  back,  and  of  course,  I  had  to  take  it 
up  again,  and  then  I  got  the  shipping  bill  sent  back  with  the  informa- 
tion that  it  did  not  quite  pay  the  freight.  That  is  first-hand  testi- 
mony from  a  producer. 
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Mr.  Wagner.  Senator,  but  you  should  have  with  that  all  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances  and  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  about  the  only  condition,  that  you  did 
not  get  the  money. 

Mr.  Wagner.  If  you  sent  the  money  to  make  up  the  freight  I 
would  like  to  do  business  with  you. 

Mr.  Wilder.  I  would  like  to  add  that  the  remarks  made  by  the 
Congressman  relative  to  the  assistance  that  the  Government  can 
render  to  the  farmer  are  very  true.  I  know  of  no  greater  service 
that  the  Government  could  perform  at  this  time,  in  addition  to  the 
valuable  service  that  they  are  now  rendering  through  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wagoner,  as  to  get  the  farmer 
or  farmers  to  organize  in  that  way,  so  that  they  would  have  enough 
of  these  commodities  in  large  enough  quantities  that  the  distributors 
would  go  there  and  buy  them  or  they  would  have  them  in  large 
enough  quantites  that  they  could  ship  to  the  distributing  points. 
As  has  been  said  and  truly,  that  in  a  very  short  time  there  will  be 
enough  of  these  commodities  on  the  market  here  that  will  absolutely 
go'  to  waste  for  want  of  a  market,  and  in  this  emergency  I  might, 
if  I  am  permitted,  suggest  that  the  Government  could  perform.no 
greater  service  than  directing  the  Agricultural  Department,  through 
their  agencies,  to  assist  these  farmers  and  these  communities  who  are 
going  to  produce  these  enormous  amounts  of  perishables  and  stand- 
ardize them,  and  put  them  in  shape ;  in  other  words,  to  cooperate  one 
with  the  other  so  that  they  will  have  large  quantities  to  make  them 
available  for  the  markets. 

The  gentlemen  whom  I  represent  and  those  represented  by  the 
others  here  constitute  the  most  economical  method  of  assembling  and 
distributing  perishable  products  in  the  United  States,  and  they  send 
their  men  to  the  four  corners  of  this  country.  If  we  know  that  down 
in  southwest  Texas  there  are  a  few  cars  of  onions  which  are  going 
to  come  on  the  market,  they  send  men  there  to  buy  those  onions,  or 
they  go  down  there  and  make  arrangements,  such  as  Mr.  Wagoner 
has  made,  for  the  distribution  of  those  onions.  But  they  can  not 
afford  to  send  men  down  where  there  are  just  a  few  cars.  Jones 
over  here  grows  a  few  cars  and  Smith  over  here  grows  a  few  cars. 
He  can  not  put  them  on  the  market ;  he  has  not  the  local  demand  for 
them,  because  everybody  is  growing  a  garden,  but  if  there  coor- 
dinated and  would  cooperate  so  that  they  would  have  supplies  enough 
that  could  be  accomplished. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  mean  by  that  that  the  farmers  will  have  to 
go  into  it  on  a  larger  scale? 

Mr.  Wilder.  No  ;  form  organizations  as  they  do  in  California  and 
Texas  and  down  in  the  strawberry  district  of  my  own  State,  Louisi- 
ana, form  their  marketing  agencies,  and  in  that  way  they  can  get 
their  products  distributed  and  put  into  the  markets  where  there  is 
a  demand  for  them. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  mean  they  ought  to  plant  the  same  varieties 
and  standardize  the  product,  and  in  that  way  so  there  would  not  be  a 
mixed  product? 

Mr.  Wilder.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  say  that  the  organization  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  was  instrumental  in  having  the  straw- 
berry standardized.  The  International  Apple  Shippers  Association 
was  instrumental  in  having  the  apple  barrel  standardized.    We  are 
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on  record  as  serving  the  standardization  of  all  containers  for  all 
commodities.  It  means  a  greater  economic  method  of  handling  and 
distributing  these  products.  Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  han- 
dling of  perishables  will  know  that  is  a  great  factor. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  greatly  facilitate  the  use  of  the  parcel 
post,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  Wilder.  Yes,  sir. 

I  will  say  while  I  am  on  the  floor,  if  I  may  be  permitted — the 
statement  was  made  this  morning  that  the  farmer  got  $1  for  his 
potatoes  and  the  consumer  had  to  pay  $5.  If  you  will  refer  to  the 
records  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organization  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  you  can  obtain  there  the  records  of  the 
amount  that  is  being  paid  at  the  shipping  point  to  the  producers  for 
his  potatoes.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  the  department  furnishes  that 
information,  as  has  been  stated  here  previously. 

Senator  Gronna.  Beginning  with  what  period? 

Mr.  Wilder.  As  soon  as  the  season  starts. 

Senator  Gronna.  Do  you  remember  what  tfhe  price  was  early  in 
the  season? 

Mr.  Wilder.  I  refer  to  just  within  the  past  few  weeks.  I  know  that 
on  last  Wednesday  I  had  advices  that  we  were  paying  the  farmers  in 
Colorado  and  Idaho  $4.25  per  100  pounds  for  their  potatoes  out  there. 
That  meant  $2.52  to  $2.53  a  bushel.  Add  to  that  the  transportation 
from  out  there,  which  is  about  45  cents  a  bushel?  and  those  potatoes 
are  sold  to  the  retailer  around  $3  to  $3.10,  and  in  my  market  when 
I  left  home  on  Saturday  we  were  getting  $3.25  for  potatoes. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  was  not  here  this  morning,  but  I  do  not  sup- 
pose anybody  would  say  that  the  farmer  would  not  receive  more 
than  $1  a  bushel  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Wilder.  That  statement  was  made. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  anybody  said  they  were  selling 
them  now  at  that. 

Mr.  Wilder.  I  think  the  statement  was  made  that  the  informa- 
tion came  out  in  the  newspapers. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  think  Gov.  Frazier,  of  my  State,  said  it  was 
unfair  to  pay  the  farmer  75  cents  or  $1,  and  then  when  he  comes  to 
buy  them  back  for  seed  potatoes  charge  him  $4  or  $5  a  bushel.  I 
can  only  speak  for  my  State,  where  I  am  very  familiar  with  the 
conditions,  have  been  there  a  long  time  and  have  quite  a  heavy  in- 
terest in  farming  myself,  and  I  do  know  the  prices  paid  last  fall 
for  potatoes,,  and  I  know  that  the  farmer  received  75  cents  a  bushel 
to  begin  with.  He  hauled  them  into  town  and  put  them  into  cars  or 
merchants'  cellars  and  all  he  got  was  75  cents.  Later  on,  in  Decem- 
ber when  I  left  home,  he  received  $1  a  bushel.  The  potatoes  in 
my  country  are  sold  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  providing  he  can  get 
cars  to  ship  them  out.  So  it  is  true  that  the  farmers  in  my  State 
did  receive  75  cents  to  $1  a  bushel  for  their  potatoes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sumners,  would  it  suit  you  to  make  a  state- 
ment now  ? 

Representative  Sumners.  I  am  at  the  service  of  the  committee. 
I  came  over  here  to  see  if  I  could  be  of  any  assistance  to  you,  but 
I  don't  want  to  impose  upon  your  time.  I  have  studied  this  question 
from  the  farmer's  standpoint. 
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The  Chairman.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  give  us  the 
benefit  of  your  services. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HATTON  W.  SUMNEBS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 

IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  no  claim  of  being  an  expert  in  matters  con- 
cerning agriculture,  but  I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  the 
subject  and  have  gathered  some  first-hand  information  upon  which 
the  statements  I  shall  make  are  based. 

The  problems  with  which  we  must  now  deal  have  come  to  us  out 
of  the  industrial  revolution  wrought  by  the  application  of  steam  and 
electricity  to  transportation  and  communication  and  the  develop- 
ment of  power  factories.  Before  these  forces  were  applied  agricul- 
ture had  but  two  primary  problems — production  and  preservation  of 
soil  fertility. 

The  slowness  and  expense  of  transportation  would  not  permit 
agricultural  products  to  enter  the  general  channels  of  commerce. 
Neither  would  they  permit  manufactured  products  to  reach  a  distant 
market.  Besides  there  being  no  power  factories,  the  individual  was, 
of  necessity,  the  industrial  unit,  and  could  manufacture  as  cheaply 
at  one  place  as  another,  and  therefore  located  as  close  to  the  supply 
of  raw  material  and  to  market  as  possible. 

Because  of  the  crudeneSs  of  farm  implements,  the  services  of  a 
large  part  of  the  world's  population  was  required  to  produce  the 
'two  indispensable  necessities — material  for  food  and  clothing.  The 
slowness  and  expense  of  transportation  held  every  market  to  a  re- 
stricted territory  for  its  food,  its  raw  material,  and  its  sales.  Under 
these  conditions  the  primary  object  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  world's 
population  was  to  produce — each  family  its  own  raw  material  and 
finished  products.  Not  only  did  the  production  of  each  family  ac- 
commodate itself  to  the  family  needs,  but  the  small  towns  scattered 
through  the  country  per  force  accommodated  themselves  to  local  pro- 
duction, while  local  production  accommodated  itself  to  local  demand. 
What  is  known  as  perishable  products  could  not  at  all  reach  a  dis- 
tant market.  This  condition  of  compelled  self-dependence  and  com- 
munity independence  forced  each  family  to  carry  a  surplus  of  farm 
Sroducts  to  protect  itself  against  the  uncertainty  of  the  next  harvest, 
'hey  could  not  reach  distant  supplies,  besides  they  had  no  money 
to  buy,  because  they  did  not  sell.  They  could  not  transport  their 
grain  and  purchase  flour.  The  little  custom  mill  went  to  them  and 
ground  their  grain,  taking  pay  in  grain.  The  hides  from  their  own 
animals,  at  the  tanyard  m  the  community,  was  made  into  leather, 
and  from  it  the  shoemaker  made  their  shoes.  Their  flax,  cotton,  and 
wool  never  left  the  community  where  it  was  produced.  There  it  was 
carded,  spun,  woven,  and  made  into  garments,  and  so  through  the 
whole  list  of  the  simple  necessities  of  that  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  sounds  like  a  distant  age  and  truly  it  is  as 
measured  by  the  vastness  of  the  changes  which  have  come  since  then, 
but  in  fact  the  entire  change  has  come  within  the  time  of  men  now 
living.  When  my  father,  who  is  still  living,  was  born,  there  were  no 
railroads,  and  New  York  had  less  than  200,000  population,  and 
Boston  60,000. 
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The  committee  will  not,  of  course,  understand  me  as  stating  that 
no  farm  products  entered  commerce,  or  that  there  were  no  cities,  but 
the  volume  of  one  was  negligible,  and  the  percentage  of  our  own 
urban  population  was  not  very  large.  As  late  as  the  Civil  War  only 
18  per  cent  of  our  people  lived  in  cities.  Now  more  than  half  are 
urban. 

Other  things  contributed,  but  railroads,  power  factories,  and  im- 
provement of  agricultural  implements  wrought  the  mighty  resi- 
dential and  vocational  shift  of  our  population.  The  individual 
ceased  to  be  the  industrial  unit.  The  family  loom  became  the  relic 
of  a  bygone  industrial  age.  Improved  farm  implements  released 
population  to  other  vocations.  Agricultural  products  went  into  the 
channels  of  commerce.  Great  cities  began  to  develop,  concentrating 
in  themselves  the  manufacturing  energy  which  had  been  scattered 
through  the  rural  sections.  An  industrial  revolution,  complete,  per- 
meating every  avenue  of  industrial  and  individual  life  had  come. 
The  thought,  energy,  and  capital  of  the  country  began  to  concentrate 
in  city  building.  Agriculture,  deserted  by  many  of  those  capable  of 
leadership,  could  not  adjust  itself  to  this  changed  condition;  could 
not  organize  and  systematize  the  selling  end  of  its  business.  It  could 
not  put  into  the  initial  price  at  which  its  products  were  sold  the  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  their  production  plus  a  reasonable  profit.  There- 
fore it  could  not  take  its  place  among  the  businesses  of  the  country. 
It  could  not  compete  with  them  in  the  bid  for  the  producing  energy 
of  the  country.  Ambition  turned  its  back  upon  that  vocation. 
Business  did  not  admit  it  to  fellowship.  It  was  looked  upon  by. 
business  merely  as  an  inexhaustible  commissary  useful  only  to  feed 
business.  Rapid  as  has  been  the  movement  to  the  cities,  it  would 
have  been  more  rapid  but  for  the  fact  that  many  of  those  engaged  in 
farming  could  not  accept  the  higher  bid  offered  by  the  cities.  They 
had  had  poor  educational  opportunities.  They  were  compelled  to 
farm.  The  rapid  improvement  of  farm  machinery  and  our  virgin 
soil  held  a  level  of  agricultural  production  above  necessity,  despite 
the  rapid  movement  to  the  cities.  Thus  equilibrium  of  population 
was  temporarily  maintained  despite  inequality  of  opportunity. 

The  Nation  accustomed  itself  to  think  in  terms  of  a  city  dominated 
by  commerce.     Cities  boasted  of  their  growth  of  population. 

In  1862,  by  the  establishment  of  a  National  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  importence  of  agriculture  to  business  was  recognized. 
But  in  that  act  there  is  no  recognition  of  agriculture  as  a  business. 
No  recognition  of  the  fact  that  farmers  were  no  longer  producing 
primarily  to  supply  directly  from  their  farms  the  needs  of  their 
families,  but  were  producing  to  sell.  From  the  establishment  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  to  this  day  farmers  have  appealed  in 
vain  for  the  same  sort  of  help  in  dealing  with  the  difficulties  of 
sale  and  distribution  which  is  rendered  with  regard  to  the  other 
two  difficulties,  production  and  preservation  of  soil  fertility.  We 
have  been  teaching  how  to  raise  big  crops,  while  big  crops  have 
been  bringing  less  money  than  small  ones.  Commercial  organiza- 
tions have  been  offering  premiums  for  large  acreage  yields,  while 
the  world's  surplus  brought  over  from  the  time  when  each  family 
carried  its  own  surplus  has  been  rapidly  disappearing. 

Town  orators  have  been  out  in  the  country  undertaking,  with 
beautiful  words  about  country  life,  to  turn  back  the  mighty  tide  of 
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population  moving  under  the  operation  of  irresistible  economic  law 
toward  the  cities,  the  centers  of  best  opportunity.  This  sort  of  a 
ridiculous  procedure  has  been  going  on  until  the  number  of  pro- 
ducers has  become  so  small  and  the  volume  of  production  so  small 
that  the  scramble  of  a  hungry  world  for  what  is  produced  is  com- 
pelling consumers  to  pay,  in  the  price  given  for  what  they  consume, 
the  value  of  that  which  wastes  after  production  and  every  intervening 
charge  imposed  in  the  long  haphazard  movement  in  the  course  of 
distribution.  Not  only  is  that  true,  but  the  world's  surplus  has 
about  disappeared.  To-day  we  consumers  face  a  crisis;  not  a  crisis 
which  had  its  genesis  in  the  European  war.  The  European  faar 
has  accelerated  the  movement,  but  the  crisis  was  on  its  way  long 
before  this  war,  and  is  the  inevitable  result  of  fundamental  economic 
forces  which  to-day  we  must  meet  with  comprehensive,  constructive 
legislation. 

It  is  highly  important  that  we  make  no  mistake  as  to  this.  If  we 
mistake  the  cause,  we  will  blunder  in  the  attempt  to  apply  a  remedy. 
In  1898,  we  exported  41  per  cent  of  our  wheat.  In  1912,  only  12.83 
per  cent.  Between  1900  and  1910,  we  increased  our  population  21 
per  cent  and  increased  our  wheat  only  1.7  per  cent.  In  those  10 
years  our  beef  cattle  decreased  10,000,000  head.  With  population 
going  in  one  direction  and  production  in  another,  no  doubt  can  exist 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  statement  which  I  have  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  traced  the  general  outlines  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  problems  with  which  we  must  deal,  I  beg  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  some  of  the  phases  which  definitely 
present  themselves.    They  are  three: 

First,  the  high  cost  of  living;  how  may  that  be  dealt  with?  It 
can  not  be  met  by  reducing  the  farmers'  profit.  The  farmer  is 
quitting  at  the  present  profit.  Clearly  the  cost  of  living  can  only  be 
reduced  by  getting  to  consumers  those  vast  quantities  of  food  which 
waste  after  production  and  for  which  the  consumers  must  pay  in 
the  price  given  for  that  which  they  do  consume,  and  by  reducing 
the  charges  now  imposed  upon  distribution.  That  is  a  definite,  con- 
crete situation,  and  circumstances  demand  that  it  receive  our  immedi- 
ate attention. 

Second,  how  can  we  increase  and  conserve  our  food  production  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  this  war  ? 

Third,  how  can  we  build  up  and  carry  a  sufficient  surplus  to  pro- 
tect our  people  from  the  dangers  of  hunger,  which  dangers  are  in- 
volved in  the  ever  present  uncertainty  as  to  the  volume  of  any  year's 
production? 

The  first  and  second  problems  are  so  closely  related  that  they  may 
be  considered  together.  Clearly  we  must  have  a  comprehensive  and 
efficient  marketing  machinery  for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  farm 
products.  This  machinery  is  needed  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  for 
our  own  people.  It  is  needed  to  conserve  the  food  which  now  wastes 
because  we  do  not  have  this  machinery.  We  need  it  especially  at 
this  time  in  order  to  get  vegetables  and  fruits  to  the  tables  of  our 
people  at  a  price  within  reach  of  the  average  family,  in  order  that 
their  increased  consumption  may  relieve  the  demand  upon  our  grain 
and  meat  resources,  which  would  in  turn  give  us  a  larger  percentage 
of  these  with  which  to  meet  the  imperative  necessities  of  those  who 
are  fighting  with  us  in  this  war. 
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With  our  diversity  of  soil  and  long  range  of  climate,  it  is  physi- 
cally and  economically  possible  to  supply  our  own  population  with 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  But 
in  order  that  farmers  may  be  encouraged  to  utilize  our  almost  un- 
limited possibilities  in  this  "direction,  it  is  necessary  to  give  now  full 
and  definite  assurance  that  when  they  have  matured  these  crops  at 
the  highest  cost  of  production  in  the  history  of  this  country  they  will 
not  rot  in  the  fields  or  in  congested  markets.  I  am  not  theorizing 
about  this  necessity.  Let  me  read  two  clippings  from  one  of  my 
home  papers,  the  Dallas  News  [reading] : 

* 

Through  F.   K.  McGinnis,   city  forester,   the  lot  at  Jackson  and  Harwood 
Streets  has  been  secured  by  two  expert  gardener*  and  is  now  being  put  in 
|  tomatoes  and  other  vegetables. 

That  is  a  part  of  the  Nation-wide  city  garden  campaign,  highly 
commendable  in  itself,  but  that  campaign  is  not  without  its  dis- 
couraging effect  upon  commercial  growers. 

The  next  day  after  the  clipping  which  I  have  read  was  published, 
the  same  paper  carried  this  item  [reading]  : 

i  A  conference  between  county  agricultural  agents  and  prominent  commercial 

truck  growers  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  ways  and  means  of 
conserving  products  grown  by  the  commercial  truck  farmers,  who  now  face  n 

'  lack  of  market  demand,  because  of  the  home-gardening  movement  in  the  cities 

|  and  towns,  will  be  held  Monday. 

There  are  those  people  facing  a  lack  of  market  demand  at  the 
;  very  time  when  the  country  says  it  does  not  have  enough  to  eat. 

I  'The  Chairman.  Famine  staring  it  in  the  face. 

Representative  Summers.  Famine  staring  it  in  the  face. 

I  hope  I  will  not  be  understood  as  criticizing  the  patriotic  people 
who  have  inaugurated  this  home-garden  movement.  I  want  to  re- 
peat, that  in  itself  it  is  good,  but  the  result,  unless  we  give  additional 
assurance  to  farmers  may  not,  in  the  total,  materially  increase  our 
food  production,  and  may  have  the  opposite  effect.  People  who 
speak  more  than  one  language  think  in  the  one  of  which  they  have 
the  best  command.  I  want  to  translate  this  into  the  town  man's 
language. 

Let  us  translate  the  farmer's  situation  and  a  statement  of  his 
viewpoint;  to  see,  and  to  let  others  see,  the  probable  effect  of  this 
campaign  upon  his  efforts,  at  this  time,  when  he  is  being  urged 
to  increase  his  production.  Fertilizer  was  never  higher,  seeds  were 
never  higher,  labor  was  never  higher,  and  farm  equipment  was 
never  higher.  Let  us  imagine  he  is  a  manufacturer  of  cloth.  His 
spindles,  his  raw  material,  and  his  labor  is  higher  than  it  has  ever 
been.  To  make  the  translation  complete,  we  must  imagine  that 
his  cloth  is  of  such  a  nature  that  if  there  should  come  a  period 
of  excessive  rains,  or  a  period  of  drought,  his  cloth  would  be 
greatly  injured,  if  not  destroyed;  a  radical  drop  in  temperature  at 
certain  times  would  be  equally  disastrous,  and  even  after  the  weav- 
ing is  practically  completed,  some  moth  or  other  insect  might  de- 
stroy it  in  the  loom.  Suppose  if,  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  manu- 
facturer had  seen  his  products  after  completion,  time  after  time, 
perish  in  hir  warehouse  or  in  a  congested  market,  would  not  he 
naturally  hesitate  ?  But  he  is  urged  to  increase  his  output ;  he  has  the 
matter  under  advisement.     What  effect  upon  his  conclusion  would 
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stories  carried  each  day  in  the  papers  have  of  a  Nation-wide  cam- 
paign to  have  every  family  bring  out  the  old  spinning  wheel  and 
family  loom,  and  as  far  as  possible  produce  all  of  the  cloth  it  is  going 
to  use;  that  boy  scouts  are  being  organized  to  produce  the  identical 
cloth  he  is  weaving;  that  cities  and  towns  are  opening  up  new  fac- 
tories to  produce  this  cloth?  Can  anybody  doubt  the  effect  of  this 
campaign  upon  the  commercial  weaver?  Can  anybody  doubt  the 
necessity  of  giving  the  commercial  truck  grower  some  definite  as- 
surances of  efficient  help  in  marketing,  at  least,  if  we  are  to  expect 
the  maximum  of  effort  from  him  ? 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  jmain  we  must  depend  upon  the  trained  pro- 
fessional farmers  to  defend  us  against  hunger  and  to  meet  our  obli- 
gations to  our  allies.  They  are  our  veterans  in  the  trenches.  We 
must  send  them  to  their  task  fully  conscious  of  the  Nation's  de- 
pendence upon  them,  and  fully  assured  that  the  Nation  will  give 
to  them  that  loyalty  of  support  which  the  Nation  now  asks  of  them. 
Words  will  not  do.  The  truck  growers  who  have  heretofore  sup- 
plied Dallas,  know  no  market  except  that  market.  They  will  not, 
they  can  not  produce  unless  they  are  given  access  to  another  market. 
They  have  planted  now.  They  will  not  plant  this  fall  if  this  crop 
rots  for  want  of  a  market.  Present  and  prospective  prices  will 
largely  take  care  of  grain  production.  The  same  is  true  of  live 
stock.  Besides  it  takes  three  years  to  develop  a  steer.  Our  hope  is 
centered  in  increased  vegetable  production. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Right  there  I  would  like  to  ask  if  you  do  not 
believe  that  the  best  thing  the  country  could  do  to  discourage  pro- 
duction would  be  to  start  in  on  a  basis  of  prices  ? 

Representative  Sumners.  It  would  be  a  dangerous  thing  to  under- 
take to  fix  maximum  prices.  As  a  war  measure,  the  Government 
might  say  to  farmers  we  will  pay  you  certain  prices  for  specified 
products  above  what  you  are  able  to  sell.  If  a  price  is  fixed,  which 
farmers  would  consider  remunerative  for  such  things  as  peas,  beans, 
peanuts,  and  potatoes,  I  believe  such  a  proposition  would  probably 
result  in  larger  production  and  at  no  considerable  risk  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  do  not  think  any  considerable  increase  in  grain  produc 
tion  would  result  from  any  price  which  the  Government  would  fia 
Many  people  seem  to  want  this  done.  I  have  agreed,  though,  I  con- 
fess, without  enthusiasm. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Somebody  said  this  morning  that  speculators 
had  been  fixing  the  prices  for  him,  and  he  would  just  as^soon  have 
Congress  do  it  or  a  commission. 

Representative  Sumners.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  abuses  to  which 
our  present  system  so  readily  lends  itself.  The  fact  that  we  have 
such  a  system,  and  that  it  is  the  only  system  we  have,  is  more  to  our 
discredit  than  are  the  abuses  under  the  system  to  the  discredit  of 
those  operating  through  it.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  their 
system.  They  have  built  it  up,  and  these  speculators  and  these  cold- 
storage  people  are  the  only  ones  who  are  standing  between  this  peo- 
ple and  starvation.  If  the  cold-storage  man  did  not  buy  eggs  in  the 
summer  time  and  store  them  for  the  winter  months,  the  farmer  would 
have  no  purchaser  for  his  supplies ;  he  would  reduce  his  flock.  There 
would  be  food  waste  and  economic  waste  and  no  eggs  in  the  winter- 
time, when  the  hens  are  not  laying.  If  it  were  not  for  the  specu- 
lators, crops  moving  to  market  during  the  harvest  in  quantities  be- 
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yond  the  demand  for  consumption  would  have  no  purchaser.  There 
would  be  nobody  to  carry  these  crops  for  consumers  to  that  time  when 
they  would  be  needed,  and  production  would  be  discouraged  by  lack 
of  a  market.  Under  our  system  we  trust  to  speculators  to  carry  our 
surplus  and  to  make  our  market.  What  does  it  profit  us  to  complain 
that  they  do  this  to  their  own  profit?  What  else  can  we  expect?  We 
must  build  a  system  which  will  limit  the  total  of  intervening  charges 
to  the  economic  value  of  the  services  rendered.  Before  leaving  this 
subject  of  the  speculator — gambler  though  he  is,  and  the  exactor  of  a 
gambler's  profit — I  want  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  can 
not  be  depended  upon  to  purchase  the  surplus  in  the  years  of  high 
production  at  a  price  which  will  not  discourage  production  and  carry 
it  beyond  the  next  harvest  period.  This  leaves  us  with  nobody  and 
nowhere  to  carry  at  a  purchase  price  sufficient  to  encourage  produc- 
tion, that  surplus  which  the  uncertainties  of  production  demands 
shall  be  carried.  Nobody  can  forecast  when  the  lean  years  will  come, 
but  that  they  will  come  is  certain.  From  that  situation  comes  the 
world-wide  threat  of  hunger.  Not  a  threat  merely ;  it  is  an  absolute 
certainty  unless  the  system  is  changed. 

In  the  days  when  there  were  no  railroads  and  practically  every- 
body was  farming,  each  family  producing  its  own  food,  knew 
it  must  depend  upon  itself,  knew  the  uncertainties  incident  to  pro- 
duction, and  carried  for  its  own  protection  the  surplus  from  the 
years  of  bountiful  harvest  to  supplement  the  yield  of  those  years 
when  seasons  or  insects  reduced  the  yield.  The  market  price  was 
of  secondary  influence  upon  production,  because  the  primary  incen- 
tive for  production  was  to  supply  its  own  requirements.  Now,  half 
of  our  people  live  in  cities  with  only  a  few  days'  surplus  on  hand, 
and  farmers  are  producing  primarily  to  sell.  Price,  therefore, 
exercises  the  primary  and  controlling  influence  upon  production. 
When  there  is  a  volume  of  production  sufficient  to  extend  over 
beyond  the  next  harvest,  discouraging  prices  are  offered  producers, 
a  big  crop  brings  less  money  than  a  small  one.  Thus  we  have  an 
economic  prohibition  against  the  production  of  that  which  the  safety 
of  the  world  imperatively  demands. 

Under  the  operation  of  this  economic  prohibition  the  world's 
surplus  brought  over  from  the  days  of  family  dependence  and 
family  independence,  held  for  a  time  by  the  improvement  of  farm 
machinery  and  the  fact  that  lack  of  general  education  bound  a 
large  part'  of  farming  population  to  an  ancestral  vocation  is  now 
going  very  rapidly.  That  its  disappearance  and  resultant  disaster 
is  inevitable,  under  conditions  which  penalize  a  bountiful  harvest 
and  will  not  tolerate  the  existence  of  a  surplus,  nobody  is  justified 
in  doubting.  The  speculator  is  not  to  blame.  We  are  to  blame. 
Suppose  there  is  a  wheat  crop  sufficient  for  14  months,  and  $1  per 
bushel  is  the  minimum  price  at  which  production  will  not  be  dis- 
couraged. Waiving  the  fact  that  the  crop  is  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  competitive  bidding  is  never  spirited  when  there  is 
more  than  enough  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  all  bidders,  knowing 
that  fact  the  speculator,  whatever  his  disposition,  could  not  afford 
to  bid  the  dollar  per  bushel.  That  bid  would  send  the  wheat-pro- 
ducing energy  undiscouraged  to  the  raising  of  another  crop  against 
which  the  speculator  would  have  to  compete,  and  at  the  disad- 
vantage of  having  a  product  charged  with  interest,  storage,  insur- 
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ance,  possible  deterioration,  and  with  the  necessity  of  yielding  an 
additional  profit. 

Senator  Gronna.  Mr.  Sumners,  if  you  will  pardon  a  question; 

Representative  Sumners.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gronna.  Is  it  your  idea,  then,  that  the  Government 
should  take  the  initiative  and  assist  the  farmer  to  perfect  an  organi- 
zation, and  then,  later  on,  the  farmers  will  be  able  to  carry  on  the 
organization  themselves  without  help  from  the  Government? 

Representative  Sumners.  My  idea  is  that  the  Government  should 
and  must  finance  its  activity  dealing  with  the  distribution  of  farm 
products,  just  as  it  finances  the  activities  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, which  deals  with  production  and  preservation  of  soil  fer- 
tility. Let  it  recognize  the  perfectly  obvious  fact  that  if  we  want 
more  volume  we  must  offer  more  profit.  Let  the  Government  open 
up  the  way  and  give  nature — the  laws  of  economics  are  the  laws  of 
nature — a  chance  to  correct  this  condition.  Farmers  can  not  trust 
to  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  for  a  fair  price.  Their  products 
are  sold  in  violation  of  that  law:  First,  because  they  market  the 
bulk  of  their  products  during  short  periods,  and  therefore  in  quan- 
tities in  excess  of  demand.  They  are  not  protected  by  that  law; 
they  are  penalized  for  its  violation.  The  carrying  of  the  surplus 
beyond  current  necessity  to  protect  against  the  possibilities  of  a  short 
yield  is  peculiarly  a  public  necessity.  That  surplus  is  more  vital  to 
the  public  interest  than  a  surplus  of  gold  in  the  Public  Treasury, 
though  we  do  not  realize  it  yet.  We  will  soon;  even  then  it  may 
be  too  late.    To  the  limit  of  necessity,  the  Government  should  go. 

Senator  Norris.  Take  these  crops  that  we  want  to  conserve  from 
one  year  to  another,  so  as  to  prevent  speculation  in  them,  woulcj 
you  have  the  Government,  for  instance,  build  elevators  to  store  wheat 
and  then  let  the  farmers,  or  whoever  owns  the  wheat,  store  it  there  at 
a  small  price  for  sale  next  year  ? 

Representative  Sumners.  If  you  will  permit  me  not  to  answer  yes 
or  no,  because  I  am  not  entirely  familiar  with  the  wheat  situation.  I 
do  not  know  definitely  what  individual  farmers  and  their  organiza- 
tions may  be  depended  upon  to  do  with  reference  to  storage  facilities. 
I  am  certain,  however,  that  when  every  producing  community  is 
placed  in  trading  relationship  with  every  market,  the  tendency 
would  be  to  market  more  slowly  and  to  hold  the  surplus  in  the 
interior. 

The  Chairman.  Particularly  if  this  Federal  reserve  bank  would 
hold  out  inducements. 

Mr.  Sumners.  With  wheat  standardized  and  stored  and  in  trad- 
ing relationship  with  every  market,  it  would  be  an  excellent  basis 
for  a  loan.  In  a  measure,  at  least,  the  volume  of  surplus  could  be 
automatically  controlled  by  the  rate  of  interest  charged.  If  condi- 
tions should  require  grain  deposited  for  the  public  safety,  the  farmers 
should  be  paid  the  interest  on  its  value.  I  know  that  would  be 
going  pretty  far,  and  I  do  not  want  to  go  any  further  than  neces- 
sary. We  lawyers  have  been  taught  that  necessity  knows  no  law, 
neither  does  it  recognize  any  limits.  The  quicker  we  act  the  less 
drastic  will  necessity  require  our  actions  to  be.  The  more  we  give 
economic  law  a  chance  to  correct  the  less  we  will  have  to  control  by 
legislative  enactment  and  bureaucratic  administration. 
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Senator  Norms.  Would  it  not  be  the  desirable  thing  if  it  could  be 
done  before  this  surplus  leaves  the  hands  of  the  producers  ? 

Representative  Sumners.  That  is  true,  for  many  reasons.  It  would 
take  the  tax  off  of  our  financial  institutions  and  transportation  facili- 
ties now  occasioned  by  "  crop  movements,"  and  would  tend  to  reduce 
intervening  charges  and  profits. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  do  this :  Relieve  the  pressure  of  the 
surplus  carried  over  on  the  succeeding  crop  ?  The  trouble  about  it — 
you  touched  it  in  the  beginning — it  is  true,  and  one  of  the  difficult 
questions  in.  this  whole  situation,  that  a  small  surplus  of  farm  prod- 
ucts depresses  prices  of  the  whole  supply  out  of  all  proportions  be- 
tween the  relation  of  the  whole  to  the  small  surplus. 

Representative  Sumners.  That  is  true,  because  these  products  are 
sold  to  the  highest  bidders.  A  little  more  than  enough  for  present 
needs  reduces  competition  and  the  bottom  falls  out  of  prices. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  get  this  in  the  record :  I  remem- 
ber there  was  one  cotton  crop  that  exceeded  another  by  4,000,000 
bales,  yet  it  brought  $120,000,000  less  than  the  small  crop. 

Representative  Sumners.  That  was  the  crop  of  1911  and  1912.  Not 
only  is  that  true,  but  the  corn  crop  of  1913  was  much  larger  than  that 
of  1912,  yet  it  brought  $50,000,000  less.  It  would  be  all  right  for 
prices  to  be  smaller  per  unit  when  there  is  a  big  crop,  but  the  vice, 
and  the  thing  which  is  wiping  out  our  surplus,  is  that  the  total  price 
for  a  large  number  of  units  is  less  than  the  total  price  for  a  smaller 
number.  And  when  the  world  bids  more  for  &  small  crop  than  for 
a  large  one  the  irresistible  tendency  is  toward  the  inadequate  crop. 

Senator  Gronna.  If  you  will  pardon  an  interruption,  every  wheat 
farmer  will  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Sumners,  that  it  is  in  what  we  call 
lean  years  that  the  farmer  has  made  money. 

Representative  Sumners.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gronna.  In  what  we  call  good  years  the  prices  have  been 
so  low  that  many  times  it  has  not  paid  for  the  cost  of  production. 

Representative  Sumners.  If  our  statesmanship  had  been  guiding 
Egypt  in  Joseph's  day,  the  chances  are  that  Joseph  would  have  lost 
his  job  when  he  warned  of  the  seven  lean  years  to  come.  The  first 
year  they  brought  in  the  big  crop,  prices  would  have  gotten  "  saggy." 
The  next  year  the  bottom  would  have  fallen  out  and  Pharoh  would 
have  said  "  What  is  the  use  having  all  these  fellows  raising  wheat," 
besides  they  would  have  been  looking  for  a  job  in  town.  "I  will 
just  build  another  pyramid."  At  the  end  of  the  seventh  year  they 
would  have  had  about  enough  for  breakfast  and  we  never  would  have 
seen  the  picture  of  Joseph's  kinf oik  and  the  family  mule. 

Senator  Norris.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  resolve  itself  into 
some  system  by  which  with  respect  to  some  of  these  staple  products 
the  world  has  to  have  and  of  which  we  have  a  surplus  of  one  year 
and  a  shortage  the  next,  governmental  storehouses  could  be  provided ; 
and  could  it  not  be  arranged,  and,  would  it  not  be  on  the  same  prin- 
ple  that  the  Federal  reserve  bank  that  we  have,  get  money  or  the 
Government — Federal  reserve  notes — by  depositing  commercial  pa- 
per ?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  issue  that,  or  just  as  good,  or  probably 
better,  on  wheat  stored  in  a  warehouse  properly  insured  and  issue 
short-time  Federal  notes  on  that,  charging  interest  on  them.  You 
could  increase  or  lower  the  interest  as  the  surplus  went  up  or  down  ? 
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The  Chairman.  You  know,  Senator  Norris,  we  put  through  the 
warehouse  rider  with  a  view  largely  of  bringing  that  about. 

Senator  Gronna.  Supposing  we  had  this  condition,  Mr.  Sumners: 
If  we  produce,  say,  650,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  a  single  year — that 
is  just  about  what  is  required  in  this  country  for  consumption — then 
we  would  be  almost  sure  the  farmers  would  get  a  fair  price.  But  sup- 
pose we  produce  twice  that,  or  1,300,000,000  bushels.  You  know  what 
that  would  do  to  the  price.  And  then  suppose  the  farmer  said,  "  I 
am  selling  my  prQduct  away  below  what  it  cost  to  produce  "  ?  Then, 
it  is  there  the  bureaucratic  governments  come  in.  The  farmer  says, 
"I  am  going  to  borrow  money  and  hold  my  grain  instead  of  losing 
money  on  it.  I  ajn  going  to  store  some  of  it."  The  bureaucratic 
government  says.  "  Here,  do  you  not  know  it  is  a  crime  to  hold  and 
store  this  grains  You  have  got  to  put  it  on  the  market."  If  1 
heard  the  bill  read  right  the  other  day,  I  think  there  was  some  legis- 
lation proposed  on  that  very  subject. 

Representative  Sumners.  That  would  be  the  most  dangerous  sort 
of  procedure.  It  might  be  a  crime  against  man-made  law  to  hold 
a  part  of  that  wheat  in  storage,  but  it  would  be  a  crime  against  God- 
made  law  not  to  do  it.  Just  so  certain  as  production  reached  above 
normal  yield  in  that  year,  it  would  fall  below  normal  in  another  year, 
possibly  the  very  next  year.  The  producers  should  be  given  every 
encouragement  and  facility  for  carrying  over  that  surplus  to  protect 
against  that  danger,  and  in  order  that  they  might  take  the  weight 
of  that  surplus  off  the  market  and  thereby  receive  a  remunerative 
price  for  what  is  required  for  current  consumption. 

The  world  does  not  seem  to  realize  the  significance  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  and  can  be  no  certainty  as  to  the  volume  of  any  year's  pro- 
duction. Nor  does  it  yet  have  a  vital  realization  of  the  fact  that 
the  economic  penalty  imposed  upon  producers  for  a  bountiful  har- 
vest is  certain  to  react  upon  it  with  the  penalty  of  widespread  hunger. 

Farmers  are  no  longer  compelled  to*  farm.  The  free  schools  have 
given  the  country  boy  freedom  of  choice  among  the, vocations.  Every 
year  there  is  a  bumper  crop ;  ruinous  prices  discourage  and  relatively 
lessen  producing  energy,  and  those  who  abandon  production  go  to 
the  cities,  adding  their  demand  upon  the  efforts  of  those  who  remain 
in  the  country.  With  proper  facilities  and  assistance,  farmers  could 
run  into  storage  surplus,  when  produced,  and  draw  upon  surplus  to 
supplement  low  production.  Profits  would  be  more  uniform  and 
prices  would  be  more  uniform  and  lower  for  two  reasons :  Hazard  in 
the  business  of  farming  being  reduced,  society  would  save  that  which 
it  must  pay  now  as  a  sort  of  insurance  against  that  hazard.  Con- 
sumers must  not  only  pay  cost  of  production  and  of  distribution,  but 
must  pay  the  insurance  premiums  or  its  equivalent.  Reduce  the  risk 
in  any  business,  and  the  cost  to  consumers  is  correspondingly  reduced. 
Second,  this  surplus  held  by  producers  would  have  to  bear  at  least 
one  less,  and  generally  many  less,  profits  when  released  to  con- 
sumption. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  realize  the  necessity  of  having  some  agency  to 
compel  people  to  sell  when  they  find  there  is  a  combination  which 
is  really  not  necessary — that  is,  to  make  undue  profit — but,  of  course, 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  speculation — buying  any  product 
at  a  certain  price  and  putting  it  in  storage.    When  a  vman  buys  it 
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he  buys  it  with  the  idea  of  making  a  profit,  and  he  should  have 
some  profit.  But  here  is  another  proposition,  if  the  man  who  pro- 
duces it  and  his  farm  is  his  home.  The  farmer  can  not  leave  it,  be- 
cause his  business  is  at  home,  and  the  more  he  produces  the  more 
money  he  loses. 

Representative  Sumners.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  intelli- 
gent interest  which  this  committee  has  shown  in  every  phase  of  this 
wide-ranging  and  more  or  less  disconnected  discussion.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject so  broad,  touching  in  its  ramifications  in  such  an  intimate  way 
the  most  vital  interest  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  the  Nation 
that  it  is  with  difficulty  we  bring  ourselves  to  the  isolation  of  and 
definite  consideration  of  concrete  propositions  belonging  thereto. 
But  we  must  do  this,  and  in  the  beginning  of  any  remedial  program 
we  should  start  with  that  thing  which  comes  first  in  the  related 
system  of  problems  which  make  up  the  total  of  our  task  in  that 
regard. 

It  is  clear  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  first  matter  which  should 
receive  legislative  attention  is  that  of  sale  and  distribution  of  farm 
products.  An  efficient  marketing  machinery  is  not  only  needed  for 
current  distribution  but  for  the  accumulation  and  conservation  of  the 
surplus,  which  we  have  discussed.  My  ideas  as  to  how  this  machinery 
should  be  organized  and  what  should  be  its  functions  are  expressed 
in  a  short  bill  which  I  introduced  in  the  two  last  Congresses  and  have 
reintroduced  in  this  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  number  of  the  bill  in  this  Congress? 

Representative  Sumners.  It  is  H.  R.  2771.  I  will  leave  a  copy 
with  the  committee. 

(The  bill  submitted  by  Mr.  Sumners  is  here  printed  in  full,  as 
follows:) 

[H.  R.  2771.] 

A   BILL  Authorizing   and  directing   the   Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish   a  farm- 
produce  exchange,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  establish,  at  as  early  date  as  practicable,  a 
farm-produce  exchange,  with  such  branches  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  afford  a  medium  through  which  the  economic  and  systematic  sale  and 
distribution  of  farm  products  may  be  effected. 

In  the  operation  of  such  exchange  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  far  as 
practicable,  shall  cooperate  with  the  several  States  and  the  various  agencies 
therein  which  may  be  utilized,  and  may  formulate  plans  and  regulations  for 
exchange  of  service  between  them  and  such  exchange. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  of  the  departments  of  the  Government  to  furnish 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  such  statistics  and  data  as  thay  may  acquire 
which  would  be  useful  in  the  operation  of  such  exchange,  and  to  render  such 
other  service  in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  farm  products  through  such  ex- 
change as  it  would  be  practicable  to  render. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  rapidly  and  completely  as  practicable,  shall 
establish  and  promulgate  standards,  not  otherwise  provided  for  by  law,  for 
farm  products  and  for  the  containers  and  packages  in  which  farm  products  are 
shipped. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  keep  advised,  as  nearly  as  practicable, 
with  the  details  of  the  quantity,  quality,  location,  and  price  at  which  held  of 
agricultural  products  and  the  volume  and  location  of  demand  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  and  the  price  at  which  such  products  may  be  sold  and  shall 
make  such  information  available  to  the  public  and  to  producers  and  purchasers 
of  such  products  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  most  useful  in  connection  with 
current  sales,  and  shall  endeavor  to  procure  the  economic  distribution  of  such 
products  in  quantities  proportionate  to  the  requirement  of  the  several  sections, 
having  always  in  consideration  the  right  of  such  products  to  reach  the  best 
markets,  to  the  end  that  unnecessary  charges  upon  distribution  be  eliminated, 
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and  commodities  which  now  waste  in  fields  and  congested  markets  after  pro- 
duction be  directed  to  points  where  they  are  needed  for  use. 

Those  desiring  to  offer  products  for  sale  through  such  exchange  may  do  so 
by  grade  or  by  sample  delivered  to  such  exchange  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  prescribe,  but  all  tenders  of  such 
products  shall  be  for  a  definite  quantity  and  quality :  Provided,  however,  That 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  permit  contracts  for  the  sale  of 
such  products  to  be  made  upon  a  basis  grade,  with  the  option  to  deliver  other 
grades  in  fulfillment  of  such  contract:  Provided,  further,  That  no  contracts 
shall  be  made  through  said  exchange  permitting  a  delivery  within  a  wider  range 
of  grades  than  the  ordinary  user  of  such  product  dealt  in  uses  in  the  general 
conduct  of  his  business  wherein  such  products  are  used,  nor  upon  any  other 
delivery  value  difference  than  the  commercial  difference  between  the  basis 
grade  and  the  grade  or  grades  delivered. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  require  such  deposits  in  money, 
bond,  or  other  guaranty  of  compliance  with  the  obligation  to  deliver  according 
to  tender  or  receive  and  pay  according  to  offer  and  to  exercise  such  inspection 
and  supervision  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  necessary  to  insure  compliance  with 
the  contracts  made  through  such  exchange  and  inspire  general  confidence  that 
there  will  be  such  compliance. 

All  information  furnished  by  such  exchange  shall  not  be  at  a  higher  cost 
than  that  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  transmission. 

No  charges  shall  be  made  to  individual  producers  or  to  producers'  organiza- 
tions for  services  rendered  in  effecting  sales  of  products  grown  by  them  or  by 
their  members,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  establish  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations governing  transactions  through  said  exchange  and  the  service  rendered 
by  said  exchange  as  in  his  discretion  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

Senator  Gronna.  Is  it  your  idea,  Mr.  Sumners,  that  this  trans- 
portation question,  the  question  of  marketing,  is  really  more  im- 
portant than  it  would  be  to  try  to  fix  minimum  prices? 

Representative"  Summers.  My  judgment,  sir,  is  that  the  problem 
of  incomparable  difficulty  which  confronts  the  man  actually  on  the 
farm  making  a  living  by  farming  is  neither  production  nor  preser- 
vation of  soil  fertility,  but  it  is  sale  and  distribution.  When  the 
farmer  comes  to  market,  especially  perishable  crops,  he  does  not 
-know  where  the  demand  is,  and  the  demand  does  not  know  where 
the  supply  is.  That  is  not  true  to  the  same  extent  in  such  sections  as 
the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley,  and  in  the  citrus  territory  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  in  a  number  of  other  sections  of  limited  area  and  special- 
ized and  highly  concentrated  production,  as  it  is  in  the  genera'l  farm- 
ing sections.  There  is  scarcely  a  farmer  in  my  country  who  could 
not  put  in  two  or  three  acres  of  peas,  beans,  or  other  truck  and 
would  do  it  if  assured  of  a  market. 

If  members  of  the  committee  will  take  occasion  to  examine  the 
bill  which  I  have  left  with  the  clerk,  it  will  be  observed  that  it  pro- 
vides for  the  standardization  as  far  as  possible  of  farm  products. 
That  is  essential  to  give  them  a  commercial  status  at  the  point  of 
origin.  Perishable  products  especially  ought  to  move  under  prior 
sale,  for  two  reasons :  They  move  under  the  extra  expense  of  refriger- 
ation and  they  are  perishable.  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  to 
send  these  products,  which  deteriorate  rapidly,  under  the  expense  of 
refrigeration,  to  search  for  a  market,  which  they  may  not  live  long 
enough  to  reach.  A  description  of  many  of  these  products  could  be 
translated  into  trade  language.  The  manufacturer  of  nonperishable 
wares  would  not  think  about  going  to  his  warehouse,  loading  a  car 
and  shipping  his  wares  out  over  the  country  to  find  somebody  who 
wanted  to  buy  them.  It  would  be  regarded  as  a  crazy  thing  for  him 
to  do.  Does  not  this  emphasize  the  absurdity  of  shipping  out  this 
perishable  stuff  under  the  high  cost  of  refrigeration  to  seek  a  market? 
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Senator  Norms.  That  would  be  bad  enough  for  staples. 

Representative  Sumners.  With  farm  products  standardized,  there 
must  be  a  clearing  house  of  information  so  that  demand  can  locate  . 
supply  and  supply  can  locate  demand.  If  products  would  move 
under  prior  sale,  a  dispatching  service  to  guide  supply  to  points  of 
need  in  quantities  in  accord  with  need  would  not  be  necessary.  But 
all  products  could  not  so  move,  because  they  can  not  all  be  standard- 
ized. In  the  beginning,  at  least,  this  advisorv  dispatching  service 
would  be  indispensable.  " 

With  crops  standardized  and  a  dispatching  service  in  oper$tionr 
there  would  still  be  lacking  that  element  of  mutual  confidence  be- 
tween buyers  and  sellers,  who  are  strangers  to  each  other  and  far 
apart,  essential  to  satisfactory  business  transaction.  Each  must  be 
made  confident  of  integrity  of  transaction.  To  meet  this  necessity, 
right  of  inspection  and  supervisory  control,  to  the  extent  of  requiring 
the  execution  of  a  bond,  is  given  to  the  Government.  Leave  out  of 
the  plan  either  of  these  features  and  it  will  fail.  All  are  required 
to  span  the  difficulty.  There  is  nothing  novel  or  untried  in  either 
of  them.  The  value  of  standardization  is  fully  established.  The 
Bureau  of  Markets  has  demonstrated*  the  value  of  the  dispatching 
service,  and  the  farm  loan  bank  act  recognizes  the  necessity  of  an 
intervening  agency  to  give  confidence  in  the  sale  of  farm  credits. 
In  fact,  that  act  embodies  the  identical  principles  in  this  bill.  The 
difficulties  of  the  farmer  in  selling  his  credit  and  in  selling  his  prod- 
ucts are  identical. 

Senator  Norris.  I  want  to  ask  you,  would  you  have  that  a  Gov- 
ernmental agency? 

Representative  Sumners.  It  can  not  be  anything  else.  I  have 
worked  down  to  the  point  where  I  know  my  feet  are  on  solid  ground 
on  this  proposition.  I  know  the  farmer ;  I  know  the  handicap  under 
which  he  operates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  submit,  with  absolute  assurance, 
that  no  man  can  suggest  any  feasible  plan  for  eliminating  this  waste 
except  through  some  such  machinery  as  I  have  suggested  here.  I 
do  not  -mean  that  it  would  solve  the  whole  difficultv.  It  does  not 
undertake  to  reach  beyond  the  edge  of  the  terminal  market.  At  this 
time  I  am  disposed  to  leave  the  intramarket  problems  to  the  people 
there. 

With  this  plan  under  operation,  community  cooperative  shipping 
units  would  be  organized.  With  the  service  rendered  free,  just  as 
the  service  is  rendered  free  by  the  Agricultural  Department  with 
regard  to  production  and  preservation  of  soil  fertility,  growers 
would  conform  in  production  and  packing  to  the  regulations  pro- 
vided, in  order  that  they  might  receive  the  benefits  of  the  service. 
A  little  money  spent  in  helping  farmers  to  get  more  for  what  they 
raise,  our  demonstration  and  educational  agents  would  not  have 
so  difficult  a  task.     Farmers  would  seek  the  knowledge. 

With  this  system  in  operation,  putting  every  community  in  trad- 
ing relationship  with  every  market,  the  total  of  distribution  charges 
would  be  limited  to  the  economic  value  of  the  services  rendered. 
Producers  could  not  be  "squeezed,"  because  they  would  have  a  rout 
around  to  the  markets.  Consumers  could  not  be  robbed,  because  they 
would  have  a  rout  around  to  the  reserve  supply  held  in  the  country. 
This  reserve  supply  would  relatively  increase  in  the  interior,  because 
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the  holders  thereof  would,  every  minute  of  the  time,  have  access  to 
every  market,  with  a  commodity  possessing  a  definite  commercial 
status.     It  would  be  like  having  the  commodity  in  every  market 
at  the  same  time,  and  all  the  time,  with  the  point  of  first  concen- 
tration holding  the  advantage  over  every  other  point  of  storage,  both 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  handlings  and  in  its  certainty  of  ability 
to  move  to  the  final  point  of  use  by  the  shortest  and  most  economic 
route.    With  farm  standards  and  uniformity  in  production,  which 
the  right  of  free  use  of  this  marketing  machinery,  conditioned  upon 
these   things,   would   produce;   with   cooperative  marketing  units 
organized  to  take  advantage  of  this  service,  the  difficulty  of  co- 
ordinating with  this  machinery  the  farm  loan  banks  or  some  such 
agency  in  helping  to  build  up  the  needed  surplus  in  this  country 
would  be  largely  reduced.    I  am  no  "dreamer."    I  know  this  thing 
is  difficult,  but  that  is  no  excuse  for  delay.    That  is  the  reason  why 
we  should  not  delay.    With  our  allies  starving,  America  hungry,  a 
great  campaign  on,  backed  by  an  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  our 
farmers,  food  products  are  being  plowed  up  now  because  the  farmers 
can  not  realize  the  cost  of  harvesting.    What  are  we  doing?     We 
are   investigating   and   are   spending  millions  of   dollars  teaching 
farmers  how  to  produce. 

I  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  just  what  is  happening  in  this 
country  now.  I  see  from  one  of  my  home  papers  that  the  growers 
there  are  offering  to  sell  green  peas  at  3^  cents  per  quart  and  are 
plowing  up  hundreds  of  acres  of  spinach  because  they  can  not  find 
a  market.  That  is  a  crime  against  these  men  who  have  responded 
to  their  country's  call  to  produce.  It  is  a  crime  against  the  millions 
of  underfed  in  our  cities.    It  is  a  crime  against  the  Nation. 

There  is  urgent  need  of  drying  plants,  refrigeration  equipment, 
and  things  like  that.  The  farmer  is  taking  care  of  his  part  of  this 
job  better  than  we  ar.e  our  part. 

This  is  just  what  is  going  to  happen,  gentlemen :  Next  year  these 
farm-garden  people  will  say, "  What  is  the  use?  We  can  buy  cheaper 
than  we  can  produce."  The  commercial  grower  will  say,  "  I  was  fool 
enough  to. try  to  raise  more  last  year;  I  could  not  sell  my  stuff.  I 
will  cut  it  out  this  year." 

Senator  Gronna.  Mr.  Sumners,  do  you  not  believe  that  the  farmer 
has  been  surfeited  on  this  talk  and  promises  so  long,  asking  him  to 
produce,  that  he  has  very  little  confidence  in  that  kind  of  talk  any 
more,  and  do  you  not  believe  we  will  have  to  show  him  some  good 
substantial  reason  why  he  ought  to  produce  more? 

Representative  Sumners.  I  know  it.  We  fooled  the  truck  grow- 
ers in  my  country  this  year.  In  my  judgment,  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  we  have  the  chance  again. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ask  the  committee  to  ex- 
amine the  bill  which  I  have  left  with  the  clerk.  I  have  no  pride  of 
authorship.  I  have  been  working  on  this  matter  for  a  long  time.  I 
am  merely  trying  to  have  something  done  as  effectual  and  as  free 
from  the  exercise  of  bureaucratic  power  as  our  circumstances  will 
permit.  I  make  no  suggestions  here  that  my  bill  meets  the  legis- 
lative necessities  of  our  situation.  The  committee  may — I  hope  it 
may — find  some  suggestions  in  the  bill  which  will  be  helpful  to  it. 
I  realize  that  when  autocratic  power  is  required  by  circumstances  it 
is  the  duty  of  a  Republic  to  fearlessly  demonstrate  its  ability  to 
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exercise  such  a  power.  At  the  same  time  the  danger  of  the  confer- 
ence of  such  power  upon  agents,  directly  responsible  to  the  people, 
even,  should  warn  us  of  our  duty  as  legislators  to  confer  that  power 
only  at  that  point  beyond  which  without  it  we  can  not  go  in  the 
doing  of  a  thing  of  capital  necessity. 

I  believe  this,  also,  that  when  necessity  requires  the  exercise  of 
autocratic  power  as  far  as  possible,  it  ought  not  to  be  confused  and 
mingled  with  ordinary  administrative  functions. 

The  bill  which  I  have  left  with  you  provides,  of  course,  for  de- 
partmental administration,  and  confers  the  necessary  power  and 
discretion  for  constructional  and  administrative  efficiency,  but  it  is 
not  prohibitive  nor  dictatorial  in  its  provisions.  It  does  not,  by 
statutory  mandate,  undertake  to  compel  anybody  to  do  or  not  to  do 
anything.  It  seeks  to  open  to  the  laws  of  business  corrective  access. 
Nobody  under  this  bill  would  be  compelled  by  legislative  decree 
to  produce  or  pack  his  products  to  meet  the  standards  which  may  be 
prescribed,  or  to  sell  or  not  to  sell  in  any  given  market  at  any  time. 
Everybody  would  be  free  in  so  far  as  any  enacted  law  is  concerned 
not  to  use  the  machinery  provided.  The  bill  does,  however,  seek 
to  provide,  and  I  believe  does  provide,  a  machinery  so  economical 
to  its  users,  and  efficient,  a  channel  of  movement  so  unobstructed,  a 
trading  relationship  so  direct  and  universal,  that  its  advantages 
would  induce  men  to  conform  to  the  necessary  trade  requirements 
in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  its  use;  a  machinery  which  would 
give  us  a  chance  to  supplant  chaos  with  system,  and  waste  with 
economy  and  conservation.  The  bill  seeks  to  extricate  agriculture 
from  the  maze  of  its  difficulties  and  elevate  it  to  a  place  among  the 
businesses  of  the  country,  giving  the  laws  of  business  an  opportunity 
to  operate  upon  its  transactions.  It  seeks  to  lay  the  foundation 
upon  which  we  can  build  up  and  carry  a  surplus  of  farm  products 
against  the  day  of  necessity. 

This  bill  does  not  seek  to  create  a  new  machine.  It  seeks  to  as- 
semble and  coordinate  the  scattered  inarticulated  parts  of  the  neces- 
sary machine  already  created.  It  does  not  seek  to  send  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  into  a  new  field  of  operation.  It  does  seek 
to  bring  the  activities  of  that  department,  in  the  field  which  it  does 
occupy,  into  conformity  with  conditions  which  now  obtain  there, 
and  it  does  seek  to  rescue  that  department  from  its  present  absurd 
position  of  spending  millions  of  money  to  have  farmers  increase 
production  when  the  more  they  raise  the  less  they  receive — the  absurd 
position  of  going  to  the  fields  of  the  farmers,  helping  them  to  bring 
better  crops  to  the  harvest,  and  then  when  they  are  most  helpless, 
when  they  need  it  most,  and  when  it  could  serve  them  best  leaving 
them  then  and  there  with  their  crops  to  rot  in  the  fields;  crops  which 
those  who  do  not  farm,  but  who  j>ay  a  part  of  the  taxes  which  sup- 
ports the  department,  need  for  their  fooa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  intended  to  take  so  much  of  your  time. 
I  thank  you,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  for  your  attention  and  for 
your  interest  in  these  matters. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  stand  adjourned  to  meet 
again  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.  day  after  to-morrow. 

(Thereupon,  at  6.22  o'clock,  the  committee  stood  adjourned  to  meet 
on  call  of  the  chairman.) 


EIGHTH  DAY 
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MONDAY,  MAY  7,  1917. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Washington,  D.  C.  , 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.  in  the 
committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  T.  P.  Gore  presiding. 

Present :  Senators  Gore  (chairman) ,  Page,  Gronna,  Brady,  Norris, 
Kenyon,  and  Wadsworth. 

Also  present  Robert  Crain,  general  counsel  United  States  Brew- 
ers' Association;  Julius  Liebman,  brewer,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Robert 
M.  French,  president  Frehch-Pancoast  Laboratories  (Inc.) ;  E.  N. 
Elmore,  Elmore  Milling  Co. 

The  committee  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  hearings  on  pro- 
duction and  conservation  of  food  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  proceed,  gentlemen.  We  will  first  hear 
Mr.  Crain. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  ROBERT  CRAIN,  GENERAL  COUNSEL  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  BREWERS'  ASSOCIATION,  MTJNSEY  BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Crain..  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  you  kindly  consented  to 
give  us  a  hearing  to-day  on  Senator  Gronna's  bill.  We  appreciate 
that  you  are  pushed  for  time  and  for  that  reason  we  have  thought  it 
wise  to  reduce  to  writing,  in  the  shape  of  a  short  brief,  what  we  have 
to  say  on  this  subject.  Col.  Gustave  Pabst,  of  Milwaukee,  president 
of  the  United  States  Brewers'  Association,  will,  with  your  permission, 
read  that  brief  to  you. 

The  Chairm an.  Very  well,  the  committee  will  hear  Mr.  Pabst. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  GUSTAVE  PABST,  PRESIDENT  UNITED  STATES 
BREWERS'  ASSOCIATION,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Mr.  Pabst  (reading)  : 

To  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture: 

The  brewers  of  the  United  States  stand  ready  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  in  any  way  that  the  President  desires.  They  do  not  ask  con- 
sideration from  any  other  standpoint  than  that  of  public  policy  and  fair  dealing. 

The  two  questions  which  are  now  uppermost  are  revenue  and  food  conser- 
vation. 

KEVENUE. 

The  output  of  beer  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  was  58,633,624  barrels. 
At  the  present  rate  of  $1.50  per  barrel  the  Government  received  a  revenue  of 
$87,994,500. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  due  to  States  that  have  gone  "  dry  "  the  Internal 

Revenue  Department  estimates  the  sales  of  beer  for  the  next  fiscal  year  at 

50.000,000  barrels. 
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To  make  50,000,000  barrels  of  beer  the  brewers  require  approximately  58,- 
000,000  bushels  of  grain.  The  by-products  (malt  sprouts  and  brewers'  grains), 
which  are  resold  to  dairy  farmers  and  are  highly  prized  for  milk  and.  butter  pur- 
poses, represent  a  salvage  of  35  per  cent.  Ignoring  entirely  the  food  value  of 
the  beer  itself  it  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the  actual  amount  of 
grain  wtflch  will  be  used  up  in  the  brewing  process  is  about  37,700,000  bushels. 
Th!s  is  less  than  three-quarters  of  1  per  cent  of  the  grain  produced  in  the  United 
States.  Moreover,  barley  is  not  a  staple  human  food  either  here  or  abroad. 
Practically  all  the  barley  that  is  not  good  enough  for  malting  purposes  is  sold 
for  fodder.  The  malting  barley  commands  a  high  premium,  however,  and  sus- 
tains the  market  for  the  barley  crop  as  a  whole- 

AREA. 

The  area  of  land  under  cultivation  to  barley  was,  in  1915,  according  to  offi- 
cial figures  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  exactly  thirty-nine  one-hundredths 
of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  agricultural  land  in  the  United  States.  The 
area  which  is  needed  for  the  brewers'  requirements  is  0.068  per  cent,  or  a  little 
less  than  seven  one-hundredths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  our  agricultural 
land. 

EXPORTS. 

The  exports  of  barley  in  the  last  fiscal  year  were,  roundly,  28,000,000  bushels, 
and  in  1915,  27,000,000  bushels,  most  of  which  went  to  Great  Britain,  Denmark, 
Belgium,  and  France.  (The  exports  in  each  of  the  five  preceding  years  aver- 
aged less  than  8,000,000  bushels.)  Undoubtedly  much  of  the  barley  exported 
to  Europe  was  used  for  brewing  purposes.  We  also  exported  last  year  some 
3,000,000  bushels  of  malt,  all  of  which  was  used  for  making  beer,  mostly  for 
the  British  troops  and  workers  in  the  munition  factories. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

There  are  several  obvious  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  these  figures. 

First.  The  brewer  mints  the  raw  grain  into  revenue  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  such  a  ratio  that  under  the  present  tax  it  receives  about  $1.90  for  every 
bushel  of  grain  consumed  in  the  brewing  of  beer.  This  figure  will  be  greatly 
increased  per  bushel  under  the  plan  of  an  increased  tax  with  a  lesser  number 
of  bushels  of  grain  used.  Estimating  the  tax  at  $2  per  barrel,  the  beer  con- 
sumption at  50,000,000  barrels,  and  the  number  of  bushels  of  grain  actually 
consumed  at  37,000,000  bushels,  the  Government  will  receive  about  $2.65  in 
revenue  for  every  bushel  of  grain  actually  consumed. 

Second.  The  amount  of  grain  used  in  beer  and  the  land  area  upon  which  it 
is  grown  is  too  small  to  be  a  factor  in  the  food-conservation  program  of  this 
country.  The  barley  is  already  sown  (and  most  of  it  is  produced  on  land  that 
is  not  suitable  for  wheat).  The  whole  machinery  of  the  nialsters  and  the 
brewers  and  all  the  channels  of  trade — from  the  farmer  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer— are  so  set  for  the  next  12  months  that  any  limitation  of  the  beer  output 
would  bring  widespread  disaster. 

Third.  The  food  value  of  barley  used  in  brewing  is  absorbed  by  the  con- 
sumer of  beer.  If  he  did  not  get  this  food  value  in  beer  he  would  have  to 
replace  it  with  other  food. 

Soreson,  the  great  Danish  physiological  chemist,  shows  that  100  kilograms 
of  barley  have  an  energy  value  of  371,000  calories.  He  shows  that  when  barley 
is  fed  to  cattle  for  producing  beef  for  human  food  there  is  an  ultimate  loss  of 
181,000  calories,  or  49  per  cent  of  the  food  value.  On  the  other  hand,  the  food 
values  lost  from  barley  used  in  beer  amount  to  144,000  calories,  or  only  39  per 
cent — besides  which  the  ingredients  in  beer  are  in  the  most  easily  digested  form. 

We  submit  this  for  your  consideration,  without  further  comment  except  to 
say  that  in  the  matter  of  any  regulations,  that  may  be  imposed  by  Federal 
authority  for  the  conduct  of  the  liquor  traffic  we  stand  pledged  to  assist  the 
Government  in  every  possible  way. 

Senator  Gronna.  Col.  Pabst,  would  you  be  kind  enough  to  subdi- 
vide the  grains  used  in  the  manufacture  of  beer?  You  say, 
"  58,000,000  bushels  of  grain.''    Do  you  mean  that  it  is  all  barley  ? 

Mr.  Pabst.  The  total  number  of  bushels  of  grain  used  is  70,505,488 ; 
returned  to  the  farm  as  a  dairy  food,  35  per  cent,  24,676,920  bushels. 
Net  number  of  bushels  of  grain  used  in  the  manufacture  of  beer, 
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45,828,568,  which  is  less  than  three-quarters  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
grain  crop  of  1916,  which  was  4,703,429,000  bushels.  The  grain  crop 
of  1915  was  5,762,575,000  bushels.  The  total  revenue  from  the  beer 
tax  in  1916  was  $87,950,000,  which  is  equal  to  $1.90  per  bushel  of  the 
grain  used. 

The  number  of  bushels  of  barley  used  in  the  United  States  in  1916 
was  52,439,973,  and  the  total  number  of  bushels  grown  in  the  United 
States  was  180,927,000  bushels.  The  number  of  oushels  of  ricejised 
in  the  brewing  business  in  the  same  year,  1916,  was  2,354,000  out  of 
a  total  estimated  production  of  28,000,000  bushels.  The  amount  of 
corn  products  used  by  the  brewers  in  1916  was  15,711,515  bushels, 
and  the  total  corn  crop  in  the  same  year  was  2,583,241,000  bushels. 
This  gives  a  total,  as  I  stated  before,  of  70,505,488  bushels  of  grain 
used  by  the  brewers. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  on  alcohol,  Colonel, 
or  whisky? 

Mr.  PabSt.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that;  I  have  not  made  any 
figures  on  that,  Senator.  In  round  numbers  I  think  it  is  between 
38,000,000  and  40,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  was  39,000,000,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  parties  who  were  here  a  few  days  ago. 

Senator  Gronna.  The  percentage  of  grain  used  in  the  brewing 
business,  according  to  your  figures,  would  be  almost  negligible ; 
that  is,  in  comparison  with  the  total  number  of  bushels  produced, 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Pabst.  Yes. 

Senator  Gronna.  That  is  the  position  that  you  take  now  ? 

Mr.  Pabst.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gronna.  Of  course,  that  is  an  entirely  different  position 
from  what  the  brewers  took  a  few  years  ago,  when  you  argued  to  the 
farmers  that  to  do  away  with  the  manufacture  of  beer  would  do 
away  with  the  markets  for  barley  ? 

Mr.  Pabst.  I  do  not  know  very  much  about  that,'  Senator.  I  was 
not  president  of  the  association  at  that  time,  and  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  that. 

Mr.  Gronna.  I  think  that  was  the  position  taken  by  your  asso- 
ciation at  that  time.  I  remember  some  25  or  30  years  ago  we  had 
this  same  fight  before  us  in  North  Dakota,  only  it  was  limited,  of 
course,  to  the  State.  The  real  objection  that  the  farmers  had  to  it 
was  that  it  would  take  away  from  them  the  market  for  their  barley. 

Mr.  Crain.  That  is  so  to-day,  Senator,  if  I  may  interrupt,  in  your 
own  State.  You  have  a  large  barley  growing  State.  Now,  if  you 
should  stop  the  growing  of  barley,  the  barley  farmer  wouid  grow 
something  else,  if  his  land  was  suited  for  it.  But  if  he  grows 
that  barley  he  will  do  one  of  two  things  with  it — he  will  sell  it 
to  the  cattlemen  to  feed  their  cattle  on  or  he  will  sell  it  to  the 
brewer  to  make  beer.  The  cattlemen  do  not  want  to  buy  barley  to 
feed  steers  on,  because  it  is  not  good  feed.  The  dairyman  wants  to 
buy  barley,  but  he  only  wants  to  ouy  the  barley  after  the  brewer  has 
used  it. 

Senator  Gronna.  The  amount  you  use  is  so  small,  of  course, 
according  to  your  figures,  that  it  would  not  be  a  large  factor  in  mak- 
ing prices. 
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Mr.  Chain.  I  think  you  misconceive  our  statement. 
Senator  Gronna.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Grain.  That  is  a  considerable  portion,  don't  you  think? 
Senator  Page.  This  is  a  little  less  than  30  per  cent,  Senator,  of 
the  barley  used. 
Mr.  Pabst.  I  just  wish  to  say  that  different  figures  may  have  been 

fiven  before  which  I  do  not  know  and  which  I  am  not  here  to  defend, 
'hese  figures  are  taken  from  the-  Internal  Revenue  Department,  and 
they  are  absolutely  authentic.    . 

Senator  Gronna.  Do  you  stnte  in  here  how  many  bushels  of  grain 
are  used  in  brewing  ?    Is  it  37,000,000? 

Mr.  Pabst.  No;  45,000,000  net. 

Senator  Gronna.  Is  this  all  you  are  brewing? 

Mr.  Pabst.  The  total  number  of  barrels  brewed  last  year  was 
58,663,624.  Those  figures  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department,  Senator. 

Senator  Gronna.  There  is  not,  then,  as  I  understand  it,  anything 
else  used  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  except  what  you  have  shown  on 
this  statement? 

Mr.  Pabst.  On  the  back  of  this  statement. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  we  import  any  barley  into  the  country  for 
the  manufacture  of  beer? 

Mr.  Pabst.  No;  I  think  that  is  a  negligible  quantity,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  amount  and  value  of  the  hops  used, 
Mr.  Pabst? 

Mr.  Fox.  About  40,000,000  pounds  last  year,  and  the  price  of  hops 
last  year  averaged  between  15  and  20  cents  a  pound.  Hops  are  very 
cheap,  for  the  reason  that  our  export  market  for  hops  was  largely 
lost  through  the  war.  Usually  we  export  about  a  third  to  a  quarter 
of  our  hop  crop. 

Senator  Gronna.  How  much  hops  did  you  use  last  year  in  brew- 
ing your  beer? 

Mr.  Fox.  About  40,000,000  pounds. 

Senator  Gronna.  At  15  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Fox.  It  varied  from  15  to  20  cents. 

Senator  Gronna.  Of  course  that  would  not  amount  to  a  great 
deal  ? 

Mr.  Fox.  Xo. 

Senator  Kenton.  Are  hops  used  for  anything  else? 

Mr.  Fox.  I  suppose  about  half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  hops  may  be 
used  for  medicinal  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  the  exports  decline?  Do  you 
happen  to  remember? 

Mr.  Fox.  I  have  not  the  exact  figures,  but  I  should  say  that  our 
average  exports  are  something  like  70,999  bales,  and  last  year  I 
should  say  probably  not  half  of  that.  That  is  a  little  misleading, 
too,  because  a  good  deal  of  the  crop  that  was  bought  for  export  is 
still  in  storage  warehouses  awaiting  tonnage. 

Senator  Page.  Where  are  the  hops  grown  in  this  country?  Which 
are  the  larger  hop-growing  States? 

Mr.  Fox.  Four-fifths  of  the  hops  are  grown  in  California,  Oregon, 
and  Washington.  California  raises  about  100,000  bales,  and  Oregon 
and  Washington  about  100,000  bales,  and  New  York  State  about 
25,000  bales. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  weight  of  a  bale? 

Mr.  Fox.  It  averages  185  pounds  net. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  average  production  of  bales  in 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Fox.  About  225,000  to  250,000  bales. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  be  the  present  stocks  of  beer  available 
for  use  in  the  United  States  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Pabst.  It  takes  about  three  months  from  the  time  the  brew  is 
made  until  it  is  sold  to  the  middleman  or  the  consumer. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  it  take  to  make  it? 

Mr.  Pabst.  It  takes  all  that  time.  The  beer  is  brewed,  fermented, 
and  aged,  and  then  sold. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  age  ? 

Mr.  Pabst.  About  three  months. 

The  Chairman.  But  after  it  is  completed  on  the  specified  time  do 
you  allow  for  aging  after  the  process  of  manufacture  is  completed  or 
is  it  simultaneous? 

Mr.  Pabst.  About  six  to  eight  weeks. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  is  not  a  large  supply  of  beer  on  hand 
at  any  one  time,  as  there  is  distilled  liquors  ? 

Mr.  Pabst.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Brady.  What  the  chairman  desires  to  know,  I  think,  is 
how  long  would  the  present  manufactured  supply  of  beer  last? 

Mr.  Pabst.  The  present  manufactured  supply  would  last  between 
two  and  three  months. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Brisbane  gave  an  estimate  the  other  day,  and 
I  wanted  to  go  further  into  that. 

Senator  Gronna.  In  those  statements,  Col.  Pabst,  you  stated  that 
58,000,000  barrels  were  brewed  last  year? 

Mr.  Pabst.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gronna.  How  much  was  brewed  during  the  previous 
year,  the  year  1915  ? 

Mr.  Fox..  About  60,000,000  barrels,  I  think. 

Senator  Gronna.  And  how  much  the  year  before? 

Mr.  Pabst.  We  have  all  these  statistics,  I  think. 

The   Chairman.  That   can   be   had   in   the   Statistical   Abstract. 

Mr.  Fox.  I  have  it  right  here.  The  production  of  beer  in  1916 — 
I  will  give  the  millions— was  58,600,000 ;  in  1915,  59,800,000 ;  in  1914, 
66,000,000. 

Senator  Gronna.  So  it  has  really  been  reduced? 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes. 

Senator  Gronna.  What  is  the  cause  of  that? 

Mr.  Pabst.  I  think  that  was  largely  clue  to  the  financial  conditions 
of  the  country  and  the  nonemployment  of  labor. 

Senator  Gronna.  Don't  you  think  that  prohibition  in  certain 
States  had  something  to  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Pabst.  That  is  an  open  question.  • 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  increased  tax  had  anything  to 
do  with  it? 

Senator  Gronna.  You  admit  in  your  statement  here  that  allowing 
for  the  shrinkage  due  to  States  that  have  gone  dry,  the  Internal- 
Revenue  Department  estimates  the  sales  of  Deer  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  at  50,000,000  barrels.     You  make  some  allowance  for  it. 
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Mr.  Pabst.  There  are  some  States  voted  dry  where  the  law  only 
goes  into  effect  this  year. 

Senator  Gronna.  But,  anyway,  as  I  understand  your  statement, 
you  figure  that  when  a  State  goes  dry  there  will  be  less  beer  consumed. 

Mr.  Pabst.  Yes,  sir.  If,  tor  instance,  the  State  of  Nebraska  and 
the  State  of  Montana 

Senator  Gronna.  How  about  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  Pabst.  You  ought  to  know  that  better  than  I,  Senator. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  wanted  you  to  say  it. 

Mr.  Pabst.  I  have  not  been  in  North  Dakota  for  some  time,  but  if 
North  Dakota  is  like  all  the  other  States  you  will  find  the  absence 
of  beer  and  the  presence  of  whisky. 

Mr.  Fox.  This  estimate  of  50,000,000  is  the  estimate  of  the  Internal- 
Revenue  Bureau  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  they  estimate  it  on  this 
hypothesis:  First  of  all,  there  are  several  important  brewing  States 
that  have  gone  dry — that  is,  they  have  passed  prohibition  laws  and 
will  go  dry  during  the  next  fiscal  year — such  as  Michigan  and  In- 
diana. They  estimate,  according  to  their  revenue  figures,  that  the 
production  in  the  brewing  States  that  go  dry  amounts  to  6,000,000 
barrels. 

Senator  Gronna.  Is  it  fair  then  for  us  to  assume  that  you  do  not 
really  indorse  these  figures  which  you  have  presented  ? 

Mr.  Pabst.  Oh,  no;  we  do  indorse  those  figures. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  have  stated  it  is  the  estimate  made  by  the 
department. 

Mr.  Fox.  I  think  they  are  correct. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  percentage  of  alcohol  contained  in 
ordinary  beer? 

Mr.  Pabst.  Between  3£  and  4  per  cent,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  In  English  ale  it  is  about  8  per  cent,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Pabst.  From  6  to  8  per  cent,  and'  some,  the  heavier  ales,  I 
believe,  are  even  higher. 

Senator  Gronna.  How  much  beer  would  an  ordinary  person  have 
to  drink  in  order  to  get  drunk  on  beer  ? 

Mr.  Pabst.  Why,  my  statement  may  seem  colored,  coming  from 
me,  but  I  do  not  know  that  in  my  experience  I  have  ever  seen  a  man 
drunk  on  beer. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  That  is  in  Milwaukee?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Pabst.  Well,  I  have  been  around  quite  a  good  deal.  I  do  not 
know  that  a  man  could  consume  sufficient  beer  to  really  get  drunk. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  certain  amount  of  alcohol  will  not  have 
its  eventual  affect,  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  any  human  being 
can  drink  enough  of  it  to  get  really  drunk. 

Senator  Gronna.  Do  you  mean  by  that  he  would  have  to  be 
paralyzed  ? 

Mr.  Fox.  So  that  he  would  stagger — I  don't  know  what  the  stand- 
ard is  in  North  Dakota.     [Laughter.] 

Senator  Gronna.  We  believe  that  when  people  become  hilarious 

they  are  drunk. 

Mr.  Pabst.  Then  there  must  be  a  lot  of  drunken  people  in  the 
United  States ;  I  see  a  lot  of  hilarious  people  every  day.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  due  to  alcohol  though. 
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Senator  Kenton.  The  amount  of  corn  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
beer  is  practically  a  negligible  quantity,  is  it  not?  You  give  it  here 
as  about  15,000,000  bushels? 

Mr.  Pabst.  About  15,000,000  bushels;  that  covers  all  the  various 
corn  products — grits,  meal,  flakes,  and  whatever  form  it  is  made 
into — and  sugar. 

Senator  Kenton.  Has  the  price  of  beer  gone  up  any  to  the  con- 
sumer ? 

Mr.  Pabst.. Not  to  the  consumer,  except  possibly  in  some  instances 
in  the  way  of  a  smaller  glass. 

Senator  Norms.  And  more  foam? 

Mr.  Pabst.  Possibly  that.  I  do  not  think  this  committee  needs 
much  information.     [Laughter.] 

Senator  Page.  You  are  right  about  the  western  members  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Pabst.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  excessive  cost  of 
grain,  in  the  last  two  years,  in  particular,  as  we  testified  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  some  time  ago,  has  been 
so. large  that  the  brewer  had  to  raise  the  price.  Of  course,  the  retailer 
is  not  in  a  position  ,to  make  enough  profit  to  stand  the  raise  added  by 
the  brewers;  so  he  has  been  compelled  either  to  put  on  more  foam 
or  to  put  out  a  smaller  glass. 

Senator  Gronna.  The  price  has  been  increased  to  what  we  call 
the  retailer,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Pabst.  Yes. 

Senator  Gronna.  But  that  would  make  a  very  little  difference 
any  way,  I  suppose,  because,  as  I  understand  it,  most  of  the  saloons 
are  practically  owned  by  the  brewers  now. 

Mr.  Pabst.  That  is  not  a  correct  statement,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea,  Col.  Pabst,  how  many 
saloons  in  the  country  are  owned  by  the  brewers? 

Mr.  Pabst.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  statistics  on  that,  Senator. 
But  whether  the  brewer  owns  or  does  not  own  the  saloon,  it  does  not 
put  the  control  into  his  hands.  In  other  words,  whether  the  saloon 
keeper  rents  from  the  brewer  or  rents  from  any  other  owner  does 
not  make  any  difference;  the  man  is  there  entirely  on  his  own 
responsibility. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  have  understood  that  a  great  many  of  these 
saloons  are  being  financed  by  the  brewers,  that  the  brewer  pays  for 
the  license  and  equips  the  saloon  and  all  that. 

Mr.  PabSt.  I  dare  say  that  may  be  true  in  some  instances,  but  it 
is  not  the  general  rule,  Senator. 

Senator  Gronna.  Do  you  think  t&e  majority  of  saloon  keepers 
own  their  saloons  independently? 

Mr.  Pabst.  Not  own  the  property,  but  own  the  saloon,  renting  or 
leasing  the  property  from  the  owner. 

Senator  Gronna.  What  I  mean  is  they  own  the  bar  and  are  able 
to  finance  the  business  without  the  aid  of  the  brewer  ? 

Mr.  Pabst.  I  dare  say  that  in  the  larger  number  of  cases  the  brewer 
may  own  the  so-called  fixtures,  the  bar,  and  in  many  cases  there  is 
an  outright  sale  to  the  saloon  keeper.  In  other  words,  when  a 
man  goes  into  the  place  he  agrees  to  pay  for  the  fixtures  within  a 
period  of  time. 
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Senator  Gronna.  In  other  words,  he  has  an  opportunity  to  buy 
whenever  he  makes  enough  profit  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Pabst.  That  is  about  the  situation. 

Senator  Norris.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  material,  but  the  result 
is  that  he  handles  a  certain  kind  of  beer,  is  it  not?  in  other  words, 
a  brewer  would  not  do  that  for  the  man  if  he  would  handle  some- 
body else's  beer? 

Mr.  Pabst.  That  is  correct,  I  would  say.' 

The  Chairman.  How  many  gallons  are  there  in  a  barrel  of  beer  ? 

Mr.  Pabst.  Thirty-one  gallons. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  any  trade  secrets,  buj;  if  you  do 
not  mind  telling  us,  what  is  the  price  per  barrel  of  the  beer  that 
the  brewer  receives?     Does  he  sell  straight  to  the  saloon? 

Mr.  Pabst.  The  shipping  brewer  largely  sells  to  the  middleman, 
and  the  local  brewer  sells  direct  to  the  retailer. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  is  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  beer? 

Mr.  Pabst.  From  $5.50  to  $6. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  price  the  brewer  receives? 

Mr.  Pabst.  I  should  sav  that  is  a  conservative  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  price  the  retailer  is  paid? 

Mr.  Pabst.  That  would  be  included  in  that,  Senator.  In  other 
words,  a  carload  shipment  by  a  shipping  brewer  would  be  on  a  basis 
of  price  at  the  brewery,  plus  freight  and  some  margin  of  profit  for 
the  middleman. 

The  Chairman.  The  $5.50  to  $6  would  include  the  middleman's 
margin,  would  it? 

Mr.  Pabst.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  would  be  the  price  to  the  retail  saloon? 

Mr.  Pabst.  To  the  retail  saloon. 

Senator  Gronna.  Does  that  include  the  tax  to  the  Government, 
too? 

Mr.  Pabst.  The  tax  to  the  Government,  too ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  how  many  ordinary 
glasses  of  beer — I  don't  mean  a  bumper — would  be  contained  in  a 
barrel? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  I  should  say  that  about  450  glasses  would  be  a 
fair  avenge  content  of  a  barrel ;  that  is  a  10-ounce  glass. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  benefit  of  the  committee,  what  would  a 
glass'  of  beer  cost  ? 

Senator  Page.  That  figures  out  about  a  cent  and  a  half,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  for  the  man  who  drinks  it  ? 

Mr.  Pabst.  The  actual  cost  to  the  consumer  is  5  cents  a  glass,  but 
of  course  that  varies.  If  you  go  into  the  New  Willard  Hotel  bar 
you  will  get  a  small  glass,  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  go  into  a 
saloon  in  the  workingman's  district  you  get  about  twice  as  much  for 
the  same  amount  of  money  as  you  would  at  the  New  Willard. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  place  where  the  workingman  gets  the 
best  bargain,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Pabst.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  I  don't  know  whether  he  does  or  not. 

Mr.  Pabst.  I  think  he  does.  Going  into  the  New  Willard  bar,  you 
will  find  very  little  beer  sold  there ;  more  whisky  and  highballs  and 
cocktails. 
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Senator  Norbis.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  the  man  who  takes  the 
small  glass  of  beer  does  not  get  a  better  bargain  than  the  man  who 
gets  the  large  glass. 

The  Chairman.  How  many,  glasses  are  there  in  the  ordinary 
bottle? 

Mr.  Pabst.  The  ordinary  bottle  contains  a  little  less  than  1  pint. 
Sixteen  ounces  to  the  pint  would  give  two  8-ounce  glasses. 

Senator  Norris.  I  wanted  to  ask  a  few  questions.  Col.  Pabst, 
would  your  association  have  any  objection  to  the  passage  of  this  bill 
if  it  were  confined  to  distilled  liquors? 

Mr.  Pabst.  That  is  rather  a  broad  question,  Senator.  We  are  not 
here  to  hold  a  brief  either  for  or  against  the  distillers.  ,  We  are  here 
to  represent  our  own  interests,  and  to  bring  the  facts 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  just  the  point  I  wanted  to  get  at.  In 
most  of  these  temperance  agitations  the  brewers  and  the  distillers 
have  been  together.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  they  were  in  this 
instance  ? 

Mr.  Pabst.  We  have  been  accused  of  being  together,  but  we  are 
just  as  wide  apart  as  two  industries  can  be.  We  are  going  along  on 
our  own  basis. 

Senator  Norris.  With  due  respect  to  your  judgment  on  that,  in 
most  of  the  contests  I  have  had  any  opportunity  of  observing  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  the  brewers  and  the  distillers  were  to- 
gether in  any  prohibition  fight.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  have 
a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with  the  position  you  are  taking  now,  a 
good  many  temperance  people  who  would  have  been  glad  if  they 
could  have  drawn  a  line  and  separated  the  malt  liquor  from  the 
distilled  liquor.  But  heretofore  there  has  not  been  any  place  for 
that  class  of  people,  so  you  people  have  been  lined  up  with  the  dis- 
tillers. I  wanted  to  get  the  facts  in  this  particular  contest,  whether 
there  is  anything  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Pabst.  I  can  answer  that  by  saying  no;  absolutely.  I  will 
put  the  opposite  question  to  you,  SenatQr,  because  I  do  not  want  to 
take  up  the  committee's  time  with  that  phase  of  the  subject.  When 
a  State  or  any  locality  has  an  election  on  the  wet  and  dry  issue  is  it 
not  natural  that  all  those  who  are  interested  in  that  question  should 
go  together  ? 

Senator  Norris.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Pabst.  We  have  naturally  been  accused  of  going  along  with 
the  distillers,  and  the  distillers  have  been  accused  of  going  along  with 
the  brewers.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  hotel  keeper  who  has 
a  bar,  the  saloon  keeper  or  retailer,  the  wholesaler,  whether  he  whole- 
sales whisky  or  beer,  and  every  man  interested  in  the  business  is 
nautrally  on  the  wet  side. 

Senator  Norris.  I  understand  that;  but  aren't  you  there  from 
choice  ? 

Mr.  Pabst.  Whether  you  call  it  choice  or  not,  there  is  no  other 
choice  left.  We  can  not  say,  "  Mr.  Distiller,  you  get  out  of  this  fight. 
We  will  handle  it  alone." 

Senator  Norris.  You  have  never  made  any  attempt,  have  you,  to 
join  forces  with  those  people  who  were  not  so  much  opposed  to  the 
malt  liquors  but  were  always  fighting  them  in  fighting  the  distilled 
liquors;  who  believed,  in  other  words,  that  the  evil  in  drink  came 
from  that  class  of  liquors  rather  than  from  the  malt  liquors? 
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Mr.  Pabst.  I  think,  if  you  would  follow  the  statements  in  the 
press  as  closely  as  we  do,  you  would  find  that  the  average  prohibi- 
tionist is  against  the  use  of  both  spirits  and  fermented  liquor. 

Senator  Norris.  I  know ;  but  they  have-been  like  you.  They  have 
had  to  line  up  there  because  there  was  no  place  for  them.  But  there 
are  a  large  number  of  people,  I  think,  who  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  joined  with  the  beer  people  to  eliminate  whisky  if  they  could, 
believing  that  whisky  was  the  cause  of  the  great  evil. 

Mr.  Pabst.  It  is  a  long  story,  and  I  think  it  would  lead  to  a  very 
lengthy  discussion,  Senator.  If  the  brewer  would  go  before  the  au- 
thorities, before  a  political  body,  and  ask  whoever  has  the  say  so  to 
make  a  distinction  between  the  hard  and  the  soft  stuff,  between 
whisky  and  beer,  he  would  be  accused  naturally  of  selfishness  in  his 
motives. 

Senator  Norris.  Now,  if  it  is  true  that  you  really  have  a  temper- 
ance drink,  a  nonintoxicating  drink,  and  if,  as  you  claim,  it  is  health- 
ful, that  would  not  be  so,  would  it? 

Mr.  Pabst.  I  think  it  would  be  true;  because  I  can  not  see,  as  I 
stated  before,  that  the  average  so-called  prohibitionist  cares  a  rap 
whether  a  liquid  contains  3£  per  cent  of  alcohol  or  whether  it  contains 
50  per  cent. 

.Senator  Norris.  I  know  that  there  are  lots  of  prohibitionists  that 
do  not  care ;  but  you  gentlemen  classify  the  great  bulk  of  the  people 
as  believing  that.  Don't  you  believe  that  in  all  the  temperance  con- 
tests that  have  been  waged  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  have  believed 
that  the  real  evil  was  in  whisky  rather  than  in  beer  ?  And  has  your 
association  ever  made  any  attempt  to  line  up  against  the  whisky 
interests? 

Mr,  Pabst.  I  suppose  that  a  statement  on  the  part  of  the  brewers 
may  have  set  some  people  right  in  their  supposition,  or  in  their 
antagonism,  but  we  know  of  instances — for  instance,  in  Oregon  some 
ygars  ago  the  question  of  voting  for  either  whisky  or  beer  was  before 
the  people  of  the  State,  and  they  turned  dowrn  both.  I  think  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  I  believe  even  in  the  State  of  New  York,  they 
have  two  licenses — one  for  the  sale  of  beer  only  and  the  other  for 
the  sale  of  whisky  and  beer.  The  beer  licenses  are  not  taken  out  as 
sucli. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  mean  that  under  that  kind  of  law  the  retail 
dealers  do  not  care  to  have  simply  the  beer  license? 

Mr.  Pabst.  That  is  about  the  size  of  it. 

Senator  Norris.  Would  that  be  true  if  it  were  impossible  to  get  the 
whisky  license  ? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  If  you  would  permit  me  to  answer  that  question, 
that  has  often  come  up,  and  the  reason  that  a  man  will  not  take  out 
a  be^r  license  only  is  because  the  saloon  keeper  has  to  compete  with 
his  neighbors,  and  the  people  naturally  go  into  a  place  where  they 
can  get  everything.  If  that  saloon  keeper  under  that  condition  finds 
he  is  restricted,  he  naturally  can  not  compete  with  the  other  people 
who  handle  everything. 

Senator  Norris.  I  think  that  is  very  plain ;  but  would  it  not  follow 
that  if  the  whisky  license  were  prohibited  absolutely  then  the  beer 
man  would  get  his  license  just  the  same,  and  he  would  not  have  that 
kind  of  competition  then? 
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Mr.  Liebmann.  You  are  absolutely  right,  Senator.  If  bars  or  sa- 
loons in  a  certain  State  were  allowed  to  sell  all  the  drinks  except 
distilled  liquor  they  would  all  be  on  the  same  basis.  What  I  am  try- 
ing to  explain  is  that  it  is  just  the  same  as  the  growth  of  a  department 
store.  The  reason  they  grow  is  because  a  woman  going  in  there  can 
shop  for  anything  she  needs;  and  I  think  that  would  apply  to  a 
saloon.  If  you  discriminate  against  one  man  he  can  not  compete  with 
other  people  who  are  handling  everything. 

Senator  Norris.  It  all  comes  back  to  that  proposition.  The  contest 
has  not  been  waged  that  I  know  of  anywhere,  but  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  the  beer  people  stood  in  their  own  light.  They 
have  never  made  the  attempt  anywhere  that  I  know  of  to  line  up 
with  the  temperance  people  against  the  whisky  people.  So,  like  you, 
the  temperance  man  who  might  have  been  in  favor  of  a  license  for 
beer  but  was  opposed  to  one  for  whisky  was  compelled  to  work 
against  them  both. 

Mr.  Liebmann.  That  is  true  in  the  main.  I  think  we  might  point 
out  a  few  exceptions;  there  have  been  exceptions  to  that  procedure, 
but  they  have  not  succeeded. 

Senator  Kenton.  Col.  Pabst,  what  have  foreign  nations  done  on 
this  question?    Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Pabst.  We  have  a  lot  of  information  on  that.  Perhaps  I  had 
better  let  Mr.  Liebmann  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  more  you  care  to  say  at  this 
time,  you  might  let  Mr.  Liebmann  take  the  floor. 
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Mr.  Liebmann.  The  question  that  the  Senator  asked  is  what  the 
foreign  nations  are  doing.  I  would  like  to  say  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons that  has  often  been  mentioned  for  this  bill,  aside  from  grain 
conservation,  has  been  that  the  discontinuance  of  brewing  would  add 
to  the  efficiency  of  eyerybody,  to  all  the.  people  of  the  United  States. 
Frequent  reference  is  made  to  European  nations,  who  are  held  up 
to  the  American  Nation  just  now  as  examples  of  what  ought  to  be 
done  in  the  matter  of  prohibiting  liquor.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
the  armies. 

Now,  that  assumption  is  not  true.  None  of  the  European  countries, 
even  after  two  and  a  half  years  of  war,  have  prohibited  brewing 

Senator  Gronna.  They  have  limited  the  amount  though,  have  they 
not? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  In  the  case  of  Great  Britain  they  have  limited  it 
on  two  occasions,  but  that  was  for  the  reason,  as  Lloyd  George  stated, 
that  they  lacked  shipping  facilities.  But  even  at  that,  when  they 
published  the  list  of  over  130  different  articles  that  were  not  to  be 
imported  into  Great  Britain  on  account  of  the  lack  of  bottoms,  brew- 
ing barley  was  not  one  of  those  articles. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  put  that  list  in  your  statement? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  No,  sir;  I  could  not.  I  read  the  list  in  the  public 
press  months  ago,  and  I  know  pianos  were  among  them — all  sorts 
of  things  that  were  not  considered  necessary.  But  brewing  barley 
was  not  one  of  them,  and  brewing  barley  has  been  shipped  within 
two  weeks.  I  know  that  is  true,  of  my  own  positive  knowledge,  be- 
cause we  ourselves  put  brewing  barley  on  board  a  British  ship. 
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Great  Britain,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  last  year,  with  a  population — I 
do  not  know  what  it  is,  but  surely  much  less  than  half  that  of  the 
United  States — used  almost  as  much  barley  as  we  used.  They  have 
used  54,000.000  bushels  of  malt,  besides  other  cereals. 

Senator  Kenton.  Where  do  they  get  the  barley  ? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  They  have  indigenous  barley  in  Great  Britain, 
quite  an  amount.  We  have  the  statistics  here.  They  raised  most  of 
their  own  barley,  and  the  rest  they  get  from  all  over  the  world. 
They  get  it  from  Asia  Minor,  from  the  central  European  countries, 
which  are  now  cut  off,  from  Chile,  and  from  America  they  get,  as  a 
rule,  more  than  half  the  California  crop. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  pass  from  Great  Britain,  can  you  tell 
us  the  amount  of  the  tax  in  Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  Yes,  sir.  The  tax  in  Great  Britain  prior  to  the 
war  was  $1.18,  or  6  shillings  9  pence.  That  was  per  barrel.  That 
is  a  tax  which  we  figured  out  in  American  methods,  because  the 
British  barrel  is  larger  than  our  barrel,  and  the  tax  there  is  put  per 
barrel  of  a  certain  gravity.  The  tax  has  been  increased,  and  what 
it  is  just  now  I  really  do  not  know,  because  we  have  not  been  able 
recently  to  get  any  statistics  from  the  warring  countries. 

Mr.  Fox.  They  have  raised  it  three  times.  The  tax  on  a  barrel  -of 
36  gallons,  as  compared  with  ours  of  31  gallons,  was  $1.86  at  the 
opening  of  the  war,  and  then  they  raised  it  from  that  in  March, 
1916,  to  $3.66.  At  the  present  time  it  is  somewhere  between  $5  and 
$6 ;  pretty  nearly  $6. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  the  36-gallon  barrel  ? 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes.  The  present  tax  we  figured  out,  I  think,  is  the 
equivalent  of  $5.17  upon  an  American  barrel. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  upon  substantially  the  same  character  of 
beer  as  is  produced  in  this  country,  or  is  it  on  the  heavy  ale  ? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  In  England  they  make  ale.  It  would  require  a 
long  technical  explanation  to  go  into  the  difference  between  ale  and 
beer,  but  suffice  to  say  this,  that  ale  is  made  by  the  old  method  in 
which  all  beer  was  made.  It  is  made  heavier  than  our  beer,  and  con- 
tains from  6  to  8  or  9  per  cent  alcohol.  And  the  alcohol  in  English 
ale  adds  to  the  preserving  quality  of  the  ale.  All  American  brewers 
make  beer  of  low  alcoholic  strength,  and  in  order  to  do  that  they 
rely  upon  an  extensive  system  of  refrigeration.  The  American 
brewers  and  some  of  the  central  European  brewers  are  the  only  people 
making  alcoholic  drinks  who  have  consistently  tried,  and  succeeded 
in  reducing  the  alcoholic  strength  of  beer  so  that  at  present  it  is 
about  half  of  what  it  is  in  Great  Britain. 

The  Chairman.  The  English  ale  will  keep  longer  than  beer,  wilHt? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  Yes  and  no.  It  will  keep  longer  in  casks.  But 
in  this  country  beer  which  is  not  to  be  consumed  at  once  is  bottled, 
then  pasteurized,  and  will  keep  indefinitely,  anywhere  from  four  or 
five  months  to  almost  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  when  you  speak  of  English  beer  being  taxed 
from  $5  to  $6  a  barrel,  is  that  the  ale  ? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  only  two  or  three  breweries 
in  England  that  make  a  beer  similar  to  our  American  light  beers. 

Mr.  Fox.  I  think  that  statement  as  I  gave  it,  Senator,  may  be  a 
little  misleading.  That  is  the  equivalent  of  the  American  tax  on 
the  barrel,  but  my  understanding  is  that  their  tax  is  so  regulated 
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that  if  the  brewer  decides  to  reduce  the  alcoholic  strength  of  his 
beer  the  tax  is  reduced  automatically. 

The  Chairman.  However  they  work  it  out,  if  it  were  reduced  to  the 
same  character  of  beer  that  is  produced  in  this  country  what  would 
the  tax  be?    Can  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  worked  that  out. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  $1.18  tax  you  mentioned  awhile  ago? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  No;  the  $1.18  tax  was  the  tax  figured  on  the 
American  barrel,  which  was  the  tax  in  Great  Britain  prior  to  the 
war.    But  there  has  been  a  very  material  increase  since  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Something  like  threefold,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Liebmann.  Now  to  answer  Senator  Kenyon's  question  about 
the  European  countries,  I  omitted  to  say  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment encourages  the  use  of  beer.  The  best  proof  of  that  is  the  recent 
abolition  of  the  octroi  duty  on  beer.  (The  octroi  duty  is  a  tax  which 
villages  and  towns  are  permitted  to  levy  on  the  articles  that  go  into 
their  municipalities,  and  it  yields  a  large  revenue.)  This  has  re- 
sulted in  a  large  increase  in  the  consumption  of  malt  liquors. 

The  French  Government — this  is  a  point  I  wanted  to  make  clear — 
classes  beer  with  wine  and  cider  as  a  hygienic  drink,  and  issues 
as  a  daily  ration  to  every  French  soldier  a  third  of  a  liter  of  wine, 
and  on  Christmas  day  this  was  increased  to  one-half  a  liter  of 
wine  and  one-half  a  liter  of  champagne.  In  other  words,  the  French 
Government  thinks  nothing  is  too  good  for  its  soldiers. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  remaining  tax?  What  does  the 
General  Government  of  France  impose  on  beer  ? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  Seventy-six  cents  per  barrel — 25  centimes  per 
hectoliter. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  French  beer  a  light  beer? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  A  light  beer — similar  to  the  American  beer.  In 
fact,  we  are  indebted  to  the  French  for  our  particular  success  in 
brewing — to  Mr.  Louis  Pasteur,  the  great  French  chemist,  who 
wrote  a  great  book  on  beer  shortly  after  the  Franco-Prussdan  war, 
showing  what  the  enemies  of  his  country  had  accomplished  for  the 
health  of  the  soldiers,  and  that  it  was  a  good  thing  to  boost  brew- 
ing. He  invented  the  so-called  pure-yeast  culture.  And  he  invented 
the  greatest  thing  that  has  been  done  probably  by  any  man  in  the 
beverage  business — and  it  applies  not  only  to  beer  but  to  milk  and 
everything  else ;  he  invented  pasteurization. 

Senator  Gronna.  Have  any  limitations  been  placed  upon  the  con- 
sumption of  beer  in  England  and  Germany  during  this  war? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  The  only  limitation  in  Eingland,  so  far  as  the  civil 
population  is  concerned,  is  that  which  has  been  imposed  by  the 
food  commissioner,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  grain  and  the  difficulty 
of  getting  tonnage  to  carry  it.  As  far  as  the  soldiers  are  concerned  in 
Germany,  the  Government  has  requisitioned  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
output  of  the  breweries  for  the  soldiers  at  the  front,  and  in  an  order 
issued  by  the  army  department  as  late  as  the  12th  of  January, 
1916,  the  army  department  ordered  the  beer  through  the  Central 
Brewery  Purchasing  Agency,  and  used  these  words:  "In  order  to 
continue  the  uninterrupted  supply  to  the  troops  in  the  field,  the 
breweries  which  supply  the  army  with  beer  are  to  have  the  preference 
in  receiving  their  supply  of  fuel."     That  demonstrates  that  the 
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German  Government  deems  it  for  the  best  interests  of  the  health  and 
efficiency  of  the  troops  to  allow  them  to  have  their  beer. 

Senator  Gronna.  But  it  is  true  that  they  passed  an  act  February 
15,  1915,  is  it  not,  limiting  the  consumption  of  malt  by  breweries  to 
60  per  cent  of  what  had  been  formerly  used  ? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  But  that  applied  not  only  to  breweries  but  to 
many  other  things,  because  they  were  short  of  grain,  and  having 
been  cut  off  by  the  British  Navy  they  had  naturally  to  husbajid  their 
resources.  But  notwithstanding  that  they  insist  that  if  anybody  is 
to  get  the  beer  the  troops  are  to  get  it,  and  whereas  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  they  requisitioned  20  per  cent  of  it,  at  the  present  time 
the  percentage  is  much  greater. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  give  the  soldiers  a  daily  allowance? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  Yes;  in  Germany.  In  England  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  daily  allowance,  but  they  permit  them  to  purchase  beer 
out  of  their  allowance,  when  it  can  be  gotten. 

The  Chairman.-  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  total  production 
in  Germany?  I  would  like  to  have  it  for  Germany,  France,  and 
England,  if  you  can  give  it. 

Mr.  Liebmann.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  can  give  it  to  you  in  totals  as 
far  as  the  number  of  barrels  is  concerned,  but  I  can  give  it  to  you 
per  capita  from  two  sources,  the  British  Statesmen's  Year  Book  and 
a  book  published  by  Dr.  E.  Struve  of  Berlin.  That  gives  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  these  European  countries  and  the  United 
States  as  to  beer. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  that  in. 

Mr.  Fox.  That  was  before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  That  was  very  much  before  the  war,  because  we 
have  hot  any  late  statistics.  These  figures  I  have  here  cover  the 
years  1900  to  1905,  and  they  are  the  average  for  those  five  years.  In 
France  it  was  8.817  gallons  per  capita  per  year;  in  Belgium,  57.552 
gallons;  in  Switzerland  it  was  16.896  gallons.  And,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  interrupt  this  statement,  Switzerland  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  beer,  for  the  last  20  years  has  exempted  absolutely 
from  taxation  all  beer  and  wine,  and  the  Swiss  Government  has 
what  is  called  an  alcohol  monopoly,  and  they  make  the  spirits  high  in 
price  and  pure  in  quality. 

In  Great  Britain  the  per  capita  consumption  in  those  years  was 
36.616  gallons;  in  Germany  it  was  31.600  gallons;  in  Austria  Hun- 
gary, 11.404  gallons;  in  the  United  States,  18.084  gallons;  in  Swe- 
en,  14.942  gallons;  in  Russia,  1.161  gallons;  and  in  Norway,  4.461 
gallons. 

Senator  Page.  How  do  you  account  for  such  a  low  percentage  in 
Russia  ? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  Russia  is  a  country  which  is  sparsley  settled,  com- 
pared to  all  the  other  European  countries,  and  the  drinking  habits  of 
the  Russian  people  are  very  peculiar.  There  is  much  alcoholism  on 
account  of  whisky  drinking,  and  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  that 
the  Government  gave  up  its  alcohol  monopoly.  The  custom  was  for 
the  Russian  peasants  to  go  into  the  towns  at  the  end  of  the  week 
and  then  get  drunk,  so  that  the  per  capita  consumption  for  the  whole 
country  is  very  small,  but  alcoholism,  as  we  know,  is  high. 

The  figures  I  read  related  only  to  beer  and  to  no  other  liquors. 

While  we  are  on  Russia 
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The  Chairman.  Before  you  pass  to  Russia,  can  you  give  us  any 
idea  about  the  German  tax? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  Yes.  Germany  does  not  tax  the  beer  but  taxes 
the  malt  that  goes  into  beer.  It  taxes  from  4  to  10  marks  per  hundred 
kilos  of  malt.  In  other  words,  the  tax  is  graded,  the  small. brewers 
paying  a  lesser  tax  than  the  large  brewers,  something  like  our  income 
tax;  you  have  a  certain  exemption  and  the  higher  the  income  the 
larger  the  tax. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  translate  those  figures  into  English? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  Translated  into  American  standard  it  would  be 
91.3  cents  per  barrel.  We  could  figure  this  as  we  had  statistics  of 
the  average  amount  of  malt  used  for  a  hectoliter  of  beer  in  Germany, 
namely,  18.23  kilos  of  malt,  the  tax  on  which  is  18.23  marks,  which 
equals  91.3  cents  for  one  American  barrel. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  tax  imposed  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  No,  sir.  Germany  has  not  one  government  that 
taxes  beer ;  they  have  four  governments 

The  Chairman.  And  this  is  the  aggregate  of  all  the  taxes  ? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  That  is  the  tax  in  Germany,  with  the  exception  of 
Bavaria,  Wurttemberg,  and  Baden;  those  three  countries  have  a 
separate  taxing  system  for  beer,  just  as  they  have  a  separate  postal 
system. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  total  tax  paid  by  residents  in  Berlin 
and  Prussia? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  Yes,  sir;  91.3,  figuring  on  United  States  barrels 
of  31  gallons. 

The  Chairman.  That  aggregates  the  whole  tax  ? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  When  we  come  to  Russia,  which  has  often  been 
cited  as  a  prohibition  country,  we  want  to  remember  that  the  order 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  published  on  the  3d  and  16th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1914,  prohibited  the  sale  of  spirits  and  vodka  until  the  end  of 
the  war,  but  it  did  not  prohibit  the  brewing  of  beer.  It  empowered 
the  local  communities  to  regulate  or  prohibit  its  sale. 

The  excise  duties  in  this  same  order  of  council  were  increased  from 
1  ruble  and  70  kopecks  per  pood  of  malt  extract  to  6  rubles  and  the 
percentage  of  alcohol  was  ordered  reduced  from  9  per  cent  to  3.7 
per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  tax  in  plain  English? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  In  plain  English?  To  tell  the  truth,  I  have  not 
figured  that  out,  for  the  reason  that  this  information  only  came  to  us 
last  night  in  a  report  of  the  British  ambassador  to  his  own  country. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  figure  it  out  and  put  it  in  your  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  there  is  anybody  here  who 
could  figure  out  kopeks. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  it  has  been  the  uni- 
form practice  about  prohibiting  or  regulating  the  beer  by  the  local 
communities? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  No,  sir;  but  we  do  know  this,  in  addition,  that  the 
communities  were  allowed  to  prohibit  or  restrict  sale  of  beer  and 
wine  in  their  own  communities. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  to  what  extent  they  have  exer- 
cised that  power  ? 
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Mr.  Liebmann.  I  do  not;  but  I  do  know  that  in  Petrograd  and 
Moscow  even  at  present  there  are  a  great  number  of  shops  selling 
both  beer  and  wine. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  vodka? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  Vodka  is  the  Russian  name  for  whisky,  and  it  has 
been  manufactured  for  a  number  of  years  by  Government  monopoly. 
It  contains  exactly  40  per  cent  of  pure  alcohol. 

Senator  Gronna.  It  is  really  alcohol,  is  it  not?  I  read  something 
the  other  day  about  vodka,  and  it  said  that  vodka  was  90  to  96  per 
cent  pure  alcohol,  and  there  was  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  it 
with  less  alcohol  than  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Liebmann.  That  is  correct,  Senator.  The  40  per  cent  would 
be  about  equal  to  what  we  call  90  proof  in  this  country.  In  this 
country  a  hundred  proof  is  50  per  cent  alcohol  and  50  per  cent  water, 
and  the  Russian  Government  in  selling  these  distilled  spirits  saw  to 
it  that  every  gallon  contained  exactly  40  per  cent  alcohol. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  That  is  not  90  per  cent. 

Mr.  Liebmann.  No,  sir.  The  only  alcohol  90  per  cent  and  over 
is  what  they  call  absolute  alcohol,  which  is  used  tor  medicinal  pur- 
poses. 

Senator  Gronna.  Do  they  age  vodka  the  same  as  they  age  whisky  ? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  have  understood  it  is  treated  just  the  same  as 
alcohol;  that  it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  it  has  just 
been  made  or  not. 

Mr.  Pabst.  I  think, it  compares  very  favorably  with  the  moon- 
shine whisky  made  in  the  southern  mountains. 

Mr.  Liebmann.  Answering  the  question  as  to  other  countries  in 
Europe,  we  have  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Denmark  for  more 
than  25  years  has  made  a  distinction  in  taxing  beer ;  in  other  words, 
they  told  the  brewers,  u  If  you  make  a  beer  which  has  no  more  than 
2J  per  cent  of  alcohol,  you  need  not  pay  a  cent  of  tax,  and  since  that 
time  half  the  beer  produced  in  Denmark  has  been  tax  free. 

In  Sweden  they  have  a  regulation  called  the  Gothenberg  system, 
by  which  a  company  goes  into  a  town  and  says,  fci  Let  us  take  con- 
trol of  the  liquor  traffic";  and  their  system  is  based  upon  this,  that 
they  think  if  they  can  take  the  incentive  of  profit  away  from  the 
man  who  deals  out  the  spirits  it  would  be  a  good  thing;  and  it  has 
been  a  good  thing,  for  they  have  reduced  drunkenness  in  Sweden. 
But  here  is  the  point  I  want  to  make,  that  at  no  time  was  beer  put 
under  the  regulation  of  the  Gothenberg  system.  A  person  could 
sell  beer  at  all  times  anywhere  in  any  town  where  the  Gothenberg 
system  prevails,  just  as  a  baker  could  sell  his  bread. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  spell  that  word? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  G-o-t-h-e-n-b-e-r-g.  It  is  a  system  of  monopoly. 
The  company  has  the  monopoly,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  restricted 
as  to  profits. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  "company."'  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
revenue  goes  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  Yes  and  no,  Senator.  The  company  is  allowed  to 
take  for  the  money  that  it  invests  either  5  or  6  per  cent,  and  every- 
thing above  that  goes  partly  to  the  community  for  welfare  work 
and  partly  to  the  Government. 
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The  Chairman.  I  say  the  "Government."  I  know  it  is  divided 
up ;  that  everything,  with  the  exception  of  a  percentage  sufficient  to 
pay  expenses,  goes  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Liebmann.  That  is  correct,  Senator. 

In  Norway  they  have  a  system  similar  to  that  of  Sweden,  only 
they  call  it  the  Samlag  system,  but  there  also  beer  does  not  come 
within  the  purview  of  that  system,  because  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries rightly  treat  beer  as  a  temperance  drink.  Recently  they  have 
modified  the  law  in  Norway,  after  having  a  commission  examine  the 
laws  especially  in  this  country  and  other  countries,  which  commis- 
sion reported  back  to  the  Norwegian  Government,  which  then 
adopted  the  system  qf  a  graded  tax  on  all  alcoholic  drinks.  Beer 
below  a  certain  per  cent  is  tax  free;  between  certain  per  cents,  say 
2  and  3  per  cent,  a  certain  small  tax;  and  then  a  graded  tax  until 
you  get  up  to  6  per  cent  of  alcohol,  beyond  which  nothing  may  be 
sold.  In  other  words,  although  the  law  does  not  specifically  say 
"  beer,"  it  prohibits  practically  everything  except  beer. 

Senator  Gronna.  They  had  the  Gothenberg  system  for  many 
years  in  Norway,  I  know. 

Mr.  Liebmann.  That  is  practically  the  same  thing. 

Senator  Gronna.  But  they  did  not  consider  that  satisfactory,  and! 
they  really  went  to  prohibition,  with  the  exception  of  drinks  enumer- 
ated containing  a  very  low  percentage  of  alcohol. 

Mr.  Liebmann.  Yes;  up  to  6  per  cent,  which  is  about  twice  the 
percentage  of  alcohol  in  American  beer. 

I  am  through  now  with  all'  the  European  countries,  and  I  would 
like  to  mention  a  word  about  Canada. 

In  our  neighboring  Dominion,  even  in  Provinces  where  they  have, 
adopted  prohibition 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  name  those  Provinces? 

Mr.  Fox.  I  think  every  Province  west  of  Quebec,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  British  Columbia.  I  think  there  is  one  yet  that  has  not 
voted. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  western  States  ? 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Liebmann.  Those  Provinces  that  have  adopted  prohibitory 
laws  against  alcoholic  drinks  permit  the  brewer  to  brew  beer,  pro- 
vided it  does  not  contain  more  than  2£  per  cent  proof  spirits. 

Senator  Norris.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  proof  spirits  "  ? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  That  is  the  term  used  by  the  United  States  In- 
ternal-Revenue Department;  100  proof  would  mean  that  a  liquid' 
contains  half  alcohol  and  half  water. 

Senator  Gronna.  That  would  be  1J  per  cent  of  alcohol? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  That  would  be  half  alcohol  and  half  water  with  it- 
Senator  Norris.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Liebmann.  I  am  quoting  2£  proof,  because  that  is  the  language 
of  the  Canadian  law. 

Senator  Norris.  That  means  in  the  prohibition  Provinces  they 
permit  the  sale  of  beer,  provided  it  does  not  contain  more  than  1J 
per  cent  alcohol? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  Not  quite,  Senator.  They  permit  the  sale  of  that 
beer  anywhere  in  restaurants  or  any  place  that  cares  to  sell  beer,, 
but  they  also  permit  the  brewers  to  brew  anv  kind  of  beer :  and  thev 
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permit'the  individual  consumer  to  procure  that  beer.  The  way  they 
procure  it  is  this:  They  must  send  the  orders  for  the  beer  outside  of 
their  Province,  usually  to  the  United  States,  and  the  brewer  delivers 
that  beer  direct  to  the  consumer.  For  this  we  have  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  Consular  Reports. 

Senator  Norms.  They  prohibit  the  sale? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  No;  not  by  the  brewers.  The  brewer  may  deliver 
it  to  the  consumer  on  order. 

Senator  Gronna.  Not  by  anybody  except  brewers? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Norris.  And  they  must  sell  directly  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  tax? 

Mr.  Pabst.  Three  cents  a  pound  on  the  malt. 

Senator  Norris.  How  would  that  beer  containing  1J  per  cent 
alcohol  compare  with  our  beer  here?  Would  that  be  so  low  in 
alcohol  that  the  United  States  Revenue  Department  would  pass  it 
up? 

Mr.  Pabst.  No,  sir;  the  United  States  Internal  Revenue  Depart- 
ment made  a  ruling  some  years  ago  declaring  that  the  only  beer 
exempt  from  the  internal-revenue  tax  is  that  which  contains  less 
than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  alcohol. 

Senator  Norris.  This  so-called  malt,  that  is  sold  by  most  of  the 
brewing  companies,  contains  then  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent 
of  alcohol? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  I  do  not  know  what  you  refer  to  bv  "malt." 

Senator  Norris.  Most  of  the  brewing  companies  manufacture  it 
and  put  it  on  the  market  and  sell  it. 

Mr.  Liebmann.  You  mean  nonalcoholic  beer? 

Mr.  Crain.  Malt  extract,  he  had  reference  to. 

Senator  Norris.  The  Pabst  Co.  make  it,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Liebmann.  The  product  that  the  Pabst  Co.  make 

Senator  Norris.  It  is  called  malt;  probably  as  they  advertise  it 
is  called  "  Malt  extract."  What  I  am  getting  at  is,  what  is  the  per- 
centage of  alcohol  in  drinks  of  that  kind?  I  understand  that  is  a 
drink  so  low  in  alcohol  percentages  that  the  Government  pays  no 
attention  to  it  in  the  way  of  collecting  revenue. 

Mr.  Liebmann.  Whether  the  malt  extract  pays  a  tax?  I  am  try- 
ing to  make  clear  in  my  mind  whether  you  mean  a  taxable  article  or 
nontaxable  article. 

Senator  Norris.  I  am  trying  to  get  the  idea  before  the  committee 
as  to  how  low  the  alcohol  ingredients  would  have  to  be  in  percentage 
so  that  it  would  not  have  to  pay  an  internal-revenue  tax. 

Mr.  Liebmann.  That  is  the  question  I  answered,  sir.  It  has  to  be 
less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  alcohol,  no  matter  what  it  is  called. 
The  revenue  law  says  "there  shall  be  paid  on  all  beer,  ale,  porter, 
and  all  similar  fermented  liquors,  by  whatever  name  such  liquor  may 
be  called,  $1.50  for  every  barrel."  They  do  not  care  anything  about 
what  you  call  it,  as  long  as  it  is  similarly  fermented;  and  as  long  as 
it  contains  alcohol  above  one-half  of  1  per  cent  it  has  to  pay  the 
revenue  tax.  .  ... 

Senator  Gronna.  I  can  see  why  it  is  difficult  for  you  to  answer 
that  question.  I  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  in  my  State  many 
of  the  so-called  temperance  drinks  have  been  shipped  in  and  it  has 
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been  claimed  that  they  were  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  alcohol, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  contain  more. 

Senator  Norris.  Of  course,  that  is  an  instance  where  they  are  try- 
ing to  avoid  the  law  ? 

Senator  Gronna.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  I  was  only  trying  to  get  information  in  cases 
where  there  was  no  attempt  to  avoid  the  law  whatever.  I  have 
known  of  instances  where  malt,  that  I  am  speaking  of  now,  has  been 
prescribed  by  physicians  in  certain  cases,  and  I  ha^ve  seen  it. 

Mr.  Crain.  I  think  I  may  answer,  although  not  a  brewer.  The 
Pabst  extract,  for  instance,  in  the  course  of  manufacture  and  with 
certain  additions  is  made  as  a  medicinal  remedy,  and  is  not  offered 
to  the  public  on  account  of  the  small  quantity  of  alcohol  it  contains, 
but  is  sold  for  the  properties  which  constitute  the  malt  extract.  But 
Col.  Pabst  has  been  making  that  a  long  time,  and  he  might  tell  you 
about  that. 

Senator  Norris,  I  think  that  is  true.  The  reason  I  was  trying  to 
bring  it  out  was  to  get  an  idea  about  this  Canadian  beer. 

Mr.  Crain.  Mr.  Liebmann  has  given  very  careful  study  to  this 
question  for  a  great  many  years  and  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
it  in  its  various  details,  and  I  wish  that  the  committee  might  ask  him 
what  he  thinks  of  a  beer  containing  2$  per  cent  of  alcohol.  It  might 
become  an  important  factor  during  the  crisis  through  which  this 
country  is  now  passing,  where  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
might  feel  it  incumbent  upon  itself — I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
time  has  arrived  now,  because  I  take  it  for  granted  that  no  man  in 
this  country  knows  in  exact  figures  the  condition  of  the  food-produc- 
ing crops  of  America — but  as  this  war  goes  on  Congress  may  feel 
justified  in  saying  to  the  brewers  of  this  country,  "  You  ought  to 
make  some  curtailment  even  in  this  amount  of  malt  that  you  are 
using,  like  they  are  doing  abroad  in  some  cases  " ;  therefore,  I  think 
it  might  be  very  wise,  since  Mr.  Liebmann  is  a  practical  and  scientific 
brewer,  if  he  would  tell  this  committee  something  about  the  great 
bulk  of  the  beer  that  might  be  used  in  America  which  would  contain 
2^  per  cent  alcohol.  Because,  if  our  beers  now  contain  3£  or  4  per 
cent,  and  were  reduced  to  1  per  cent,  just  in  that  ratio  would  there  be 
a  saving  to  the  Government  of  the  amount  of  malt  that  is  used  in 
these  beers.  I  think  that  is  an  interesting  thing,  because  the  whole 
tendency  of  the  civilization  of  the  world  is  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
alcohol  in  everything  that  is  sold  to  the  human  race. 

Senator  Gronna.  Speaking  in  the  commcn  terms  of  percentages  or 
do  you  mean  to  indicate  the  proofs? 

Mr.  Crain.  No;  just  ordinary  terms  of  percentages,  not  the  proof 
at  all,  because  we  all  known,  as  Senator  Norris  has  pointed  out,  re- 
gardless of  this  whole  thing,  that  has  gc  ne  on  in  the  public  mind  be- 
tween the  whisky  and  beer  and  fighting  for  the  existence  of  both 
of  these  producers,  there  is  a  tendency  all  over  the  civilized  world  to 
the  effect  that  if  the  human  race  is  to  take  alcohol  it  ought  to  be  given 
to  them  in  the  smallest  percentages ;  and  if  that  is  true  that  may  be- 
come a  very  important  factor  before  Congress  during  the  sessions  to 
take  that  matter  up,  and  I  think  it  might  be  interesting  to  the  com- 
mittee, if  the  chairman  thought  so,  to  have  Mr.  Liebmann  just  ex- 
plain what  a  mild  beverage  of  2£  per  cent  of  American  beer  could  be 
made  for  American  people,  provided  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  whoever  should  be 
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charged  with  this  authority,  should  see  fit  at  any  time  during  this 
war  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  as  you  go  along,  if  it  is  a  part  of  the 
common  clause,  "  We  call  upon  you  to  make  this  reduction,"  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  The  material  point  would  be  the  amount  of  con- 
servation involved  from  the  higher  percentage  to  the  lower. 

Mr.  Crain.  Now,  Mr.  Liebmann,  suppose  you  tell  the  committee 
that. 

Mr.  Liebmann.* That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  but  without 
giving  my  personal  opinion,  I  would  like  to  say  this:  That  most 
European  continental  nations  would  not  class  their  present  beer — 
such  as  Belgian,  French,  German,  and  Swiss  beer,  which  are  about 
like  American  beer  in  alcoholic  strength,  about  3  per  cent  or  3£  per 
cent — as  intoxicating.  There  has  just  been  published  a  bulletin  by 
the  Department  of  Chemistry  showing  that  the  average  American, 
beers  do  not  contain  more  than  3£  per  cent.  I  say  these  continental 
nations  would  no  more  class  beer  as  an  intoxicant  on  account  of  that 
small  percentage  of  alcohol  than  they  would  class  coffee  as  a  dan- 
gerous drug  on  account  of  the  small  percentage  of  caffeine  it  contains. 

The  London  Hospital  Eeport — a  publication  from  London — said 
recently  that  "  beer  is  par  excellence  the  nutritive  alcoholic  beverage. 
When  a  man  drinks  beer  he  drinks  and  eats  at  the  same  time,  just  as 
when  he  eats  a  bowl  of  soup ;  this  beverage  contains  all  the  elements 
of  a  typical  diet,  with  the  exception  of  fat,  and  in  a  proportion  ap- 

froximately  physiological."  That  is  a  statement  of  a  scientific  journal, 
f  you  would  ask  me  how  much  more  we  could  reduce  the  alcoholic 
strength  of  our  beer,  already  low — it  is  lower  than  in  Russia  now  (and 
that  country  ordered  beer  to  be  made  as  a  temperance  drink) — the 
.  only  answer  is  this :  It  can  be  reduced  by  law.  The  reduction  is  made 
so  as  not  to  put  one  man  who  is  willing  to  do  it  at  disadvantage  with 
his  competitor,  because,  after  all,  we  have  to  cater  to  the  consumer. 
We  all  gradually  have  reduced  the  alcoholic  strength  of  our  beer. 

European  Governments  have  set  the  standards,  notably  the  Scan- 
dinavian Governments.  They  say  in  Scandinavia  that  a  beer  below 
2 J  per  cent  (actual  percentage,  not  proof)  pays  no  tax;  it  is  a  tem- 
perance drink.  I  think  all  the  brewers,  on  account  of  the  stress  of 
war,  in  order  to  conserve  grain — if  the  Agricultural  Department 
should  discover  a  shortage  of  grain — will  certainly  do  their  duty. 
They  can  make  a  palatable  and  good  beer  under  the  standard  set  by 
these  Scandinavian  countries. 

SenatQr  Gronna.  That  would  reduce  the  strength  about  one-third, 
but  would  that  conserve  one-third  of  the  grain  ? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  amount  to  exactly 
one-third. 

Senator  Gronna.  From  3£  to  2J. 

Mr.  Liebmann.  It  might  be  a  quarter  of  the  grain;  it  might  be 

a  little  more. 

Senator  Norris.  How  would  this  Canadian  beer  that  is  sold  tax 
free,  where  it  does  not  contain  more  than  1J  per  cent  alcohol,  fare  in 
competition  with  beer  like-  we  have  now ;  what  would  be  the  differ- 
ence in  test  ? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  If  it  were  in  competition,  it  probably  would  not 
have  a  ready  sale  as  long  as  other  beers  were  sold  in  competition. 
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Senator  Norms.  Is  there  much  difference  in  its  test? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  Yes,  sir ;  it  would  not  have  the  zest  and  the  snap. 
I  would  like  to  illustrate.  When  you  say  "  percentage,"  after  all, 
that  does  not  mean  very  much.  But  if  I  were  to  place  a  bucket  on 
this  table  and  put  three  glasses  of  pure  alcohol  in  that,  I  would  have 
to  add  91  or  92  glasses  of  water  in  order  to  get  a  mixture  of  equal 
alcoholic  strength  to  beer.  The  missing  five  or  six  glasses  would 
represent  extract.  This  shows  you  how  little  3  per  cent  is.  Now, 
whether  you  make  that  3£  or.2J  per  cent,  certainly  the  presmt  beer 
we  do  not  consider  intoxicating. 

Naturally,  if  you  put  less  material  in  the  beer,  it  reduces  the 
extract. 

Senator  Gronna.  Would  you  use  the  same  amount  of  hops  and  all 
other  ingredients  except  grain  ? 

*  Mr.  Liebmann.  Well,  the  only  other  ingredient  that  is  used  in 
beer,  except  grain,  is  hops. 

Senator  Gronna.  Is  there  not  some  rosin  used  in  beer? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  No,  sir;  we  use  rosin  to  pitch  the  barrels  to  make 
the  wood  impervious  to  the  liquid,  just  like  varnishing. 

Mr.  Grain.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  asked  that  question,  because  I 
am  asked  a  hundred  times  why  it  is  that  American  brewers  do  not 
make  a  decent  beer;  why  do  not  the  American  brewers  make  a  pure 
beer?  I  have  seen  it  published  by  people  some  time  who  are  fran- 
tically opposed  to  any  kind  of  alcoholic  beverage  that  beer  contains 
everything  from  cats  and  dogs  to  rats. 

I  would  like  once  for  all  for  these  brewers  here  to-day  to  put  into 
the  record  just  what  American  beer  is  made  of.  Mr.  Liebmann,  will 
you  give  these  gentlemen  just  what  is  in  beer? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  That  advertisement  contains  just  exactly  what 
American  beers  are  made  of.  We  use  cereals  or  we  use  the  extract 
of  cereals.  You  must  remember  that  the  extract  of  all  cereals  ob- 
tained in  brewing  is  converted  into  sugar.  Sugar  is  the  basis  of  all 
alcoholic  fermentation.  You  could  make  beer  out  of  sugar  alone. 
In  fact,  the  old  English  mead,  or  the  German  mead,  in  ancient  times, 
the  drink  the  Romans  first  came  into  contact  with  in  Britain  and 
Germany,  was  probably  made  of  honey.  We  use  nothing  but  cereals 
and  derivatives  of  cereals.  That  is  the  reason  we  mentioned  corn 
products  in  our  advertisement,  because  we  had  to  figure  in  terms  of 
the  original  corn.  Other  than  that  nothing  goes  into  beer  except 
the  hops.  Then  we  add  yeast  to  this  extract  to  produce  fermenta- 
tion. It  is  the  same  alcoholic  fermentation  that  a  housewife  pro- 
duces when  she  makes  her  bread..  In  fact,  in  European  countries 
beer  yeast  is  extensively  used  for  bread. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  not  use  frogs'  legs  instead  of  hops? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Liebmann.  That  has  not  been  tried,  but  I  suppose  if  hops  were 
scarce  and  frogs  were  plentiful  we  could  put  them  in.     [Laughter.] 

When  the  fermentation  is  over  we  remove  the  yeast  from  the 
finished  beer  by  aging,  settling  and  filtering,  so  that  the  finished 
product  is  a  clear,  brilliant  liquid.  And,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
deterioration  of  the  beer,  after  it  is  bottled,  it  is  pasteurized.  You 
now  have  the  receipt  for  brewing. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  "pasteurizing"?  How 
do  you  do  it? 
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Mr.  Liebmann.  "Pasteurization"  means  heating  sufficiently  to 
weaken  any  yeast  germs  remaining.  The  word  "pasteurization" 
comes  from  Pasteur,  who  recommended  the  process. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  say  that  when  a  consumer  in  Alberta 
wants  to  order  beer  containing  more  than  2£  proof  he  has  to  send 
his  order  outside  of  that  Province  ? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  it  is  returned  to  a  brewer  inside  of  the 
Province  ? 

Mr.  Liebmann*  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  he  fills  it? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  that  roundabout  system? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  I  do  not  know.  I  got  this  information  from  the 
United  States  Consular  Reports  a  few  days  ago.  That  I  presume 
is  the  same  practice  as  in,  prohibition  States  which  said,  until  the 
bone-dry  law  was  passed,  to  their  inhabitants,  "  You  can  drink 
whisky,  and  you  can  drink  beer,  but  you  shall  not  drink  the  whisky 
made  in  our  State.  If  you  want  any,  send  to  Marylaild  or  to  some 
other  State." 

The  Chairman.  So  they  have  prohibition  against  making  it  but 
not  prohibition  against  drinking  it? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  Yes,  sir.  And  in  that  connection,  with  all  due 
respect  to  some  of  the  States  that  passed  the  laws,  the  Canadians 
were  wiser  than  some  of  the  United  States.  The  references  to  the 
Canadian  methods  are  taken  from  the  Consular  Reports  of  April 
27,  of  this  year,  page  364. 

The  Chairman.  The  stenographer  will  print  them  in  the  hearings. 

(The  report  referred  to  by  Mr.  Liebmann  is  here  printed  in  full,  as 
follows:) 

EFFECT    OF    TABIFF    ON     MALT    LIQUOR    TRADE — BUTTON     SITUATION. 

The  Canadian  customs  duty  on  ale,  beer,  and  porter  from  the  United  States 
has  been  increased  considerably  during  the  last  three  years.  There  has  been 
added  in  June,  1914,.  to  the  general  tariff,  14  cents  a  gallon  when  imported  in 
casks  or  otherwise  than  in  bottles,  and  18  cents  a  gallon  when  imported  in 
bottles,  making  a  total  of  30  cents  and  42  cents  a  gallon  respectively.  In  addi- 
tion, a  general  war  tax  of  1\  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  imposed  in  February, 
1915.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Ontario  temperance  act  of  September,  1915, 
full-strength  beer  can  not  be  obtained  by  the  consumer  in  barrooms,  but  must, 
when  desired,  be  had  through  orders  sent  out  of  the  Province.  Deliveries  may, 
however,  be  made  direct  from  the  Ontario  breweries,  but  these  orders  are  first 
sent  out  of  the  Province  and  then  returned  to  the  Province.  The  Canadian 
breweries  are  profiting  by  this  mail-order  business,  and  American  breweries 
could  also  doubtless  have  a  share  therein  were  it  not  for  the  high  import  duty. 

Mr.  Fox.  While  on  that,  may  I  suggest  that  we  might  have  per- 
mission to  interpolate  in  the  record  a  number  of  similar  references 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  which  verify  a 
number  of  the  statements  Mr.  Liebmann  has  been  making?     • 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir.  What  about  Quebec  and  the  eastern 
Provinces;  what  are  their  rules  and  regulations  with  reference  to 
the  subject  of  prohibition? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  Quebec  has  no  prohibition. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  tax  ? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 
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Mr.  Fox.  I  think  it  is  3  cents  a  bushel. 
Mr.  Liebmann.  Three  cents  a  bushel  of  grain. 
The  Chairman.  The  references  will  also  be  printed. 
(The  data  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Fox  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

France. 

tBy  Consul  General  A.  M.  Thackara,  Paris,  April  2.  From  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade 
Reports  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of 
Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C,  June  28,  1916.] 

Owing  principally  to  unfavorable  climatic  conditions  and  to  the  prevalence  of 
vine  diseases,  the  yield  of  the  French  vintage  in  1915  was  less  than  one-third 
that  of  the  previous  year.  The  total  stocks  are  given  as  184,182,935  gallons  and 
the  vintage  at  478,169,574  gallons,  as  compared  with  151,093,280  and  1,482,399,084 
gallons,  respectively,  in  1914. 

The  French  minister  of  agriculture  estimates  the  1915  production  of  apples 
and  pears  for  cider  and  perry  in  France  at  4,482,367  metric  tons  (2,204.6 
pounds)  as  compared  with  4,452,044  tons  in  1914.  The  production  of  cider  and 
perry  is  estimated  at  606,064,000  gallons,  as  compared  with  451,211,000  gallons 
in  1914.  This  increase  of  154,853,000  gallons  is  important  and  will  partly  com- 
pensate for  the  decrease  in  the  French  wine  production. 

MARSEILLE. 
[By  Consul  General  A.  Gaulin,  Sept.  16,  1916.] 

Wine  growing  is  the  principal  agricultural  industry  in  the  Marseille  district. 
There  are  about  300,000  proprietors  of  vineyards,  or  nearly  one-tenth  of  the 
total  population,  in  this  section.  The  average  area  of  the  vineyards  is  3.7 
acres.  In  the  six  most  important  departments  the  average  is  approximately 
7.5  acres. 

In  1915  the  yards  were  attacked  by  mildew  and  various  insects,  and  the 
available  labor  could  not  provide  adequate  treatment.  As  a  consequence  the 
wine  crop  was  the  smallest  since  1855.  The  following  table  shows  the  official 
estimate  of  the  production  in  the  six  principal  wine-growing  departments  in 
this  district  in  1914  and  1915 : 


Departments. 


Aude 

Bouches-du-Rhone. . 

Herault 

Oard 

Pyrennes-Orientales 
Var 

Total 


Gallons. 
179,166,646 

33,996,036 
405,611,913 
102,808,032 

88,153,398 

51,322,315 


861,058,340 


1915 


Gallons. 

68,420,301 

3,502,768 

136,741,396 

17,307,551 

29,993,247 

2,658,950 


258,624,213 


In  1914  the  Herault  Department  produced  about  27  per  cent  of  the  entire 
crop  of  the  country.  This  department  production  in  1915,  although  reduced 
by  about  two-thirds  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  exceeded  28  per 
cent  of  the  total  crop.  As  the  prices  realized  by  the  growers  in  the  district 
increased  by  500  to  GOO  per  cent  (from  about  9  cents  per  gallon  for  the  1914 
crop  to  45  cents  and  over  50  cents  for  the  new  crop),  the  returns  were  more 
remunerative  than  those  of  the  preceding  large  crop.  The  wines  mainly  pro- 
duced in  this  section  are  the  ordinary  table  wines  that  do  not  enter  into  the 
export  trade. 

Canada. 


[By  Consul  Joss  de  Olivares,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Apr.  26,  1917.] 

On  account  of  the  prohibition  law  now  in  force  throughout  Ontario  all  beers 
imported  into  or  manufactured  in  the  Province  for  commercial  purposes  must 
contain  less  than  2£  per  cent  of  alcohol.    This  law,  which  went  into  effect  in 
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September,  1916,  resulted  in  a  discontinuance  of  the  imports  of  American  beer, 
although  it  is  stated  that  at  least  one  American  brewery  contemplates  manu- 
facturing a  special  brew  for  the  Ontario  trade. 

Egypt. 

[By  Consul   General   Garrels,   Alexandria,  Aug.  30,   1916.] 

No  beer  was  produced  in  Egypt  prior  to  1899.  In  that  year  two  breweries 
began  operations,  one  each  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria.  These  two  establishments 
continued  brewing  until  1908,  when  a  third  one  entered  the  field  in  Alexandria. 
No  definite  statistics  in  regard  to  the  beer  production  in  Egypt  are  available. 
It  is  learned,  however,  from  reliable  sources  that  from  1899  until  1907  the 
annual  output  of  beer  in  Egypt  aggregated  approximately  660,000  gallons,  and 
from  1907  to  1914  about  1,320,000  gallons.  During  1915,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  allied  troops  in  Egypt  and  curtailment  of  imports  from  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria, the  production  probably  reached  1,980,000  gallons,  and  it  is  est  Una  ted  that 
during  1916  the  output  will  touch  3,430,000  gallons.  It  is  further  stated  that 
when  normal  conditions  again  exist  the  annual  production  of  beer  in  Egypt 
will  be  about  2,115,000  gallons. 

Germany. 

[Consul  General  Julius  G.  Lay,  Berlin,  June  30,  1916.] 

CONTROL   OF   FOODSTUFFS. 

In  the  spring  of  1915  all  available  supplies  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and 
later  rice  and  legumes,  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Government. 
When  the  new  crop  was  available  the  maximum  prices  for  grain  were  revised. 
The  general  object  of  these  provisions  was  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
people  and  to  distribute  the  crop  equitably.  Several  new  grain  purchasing 
and  distributing  companies  were  organized  for  specific  purposes,  as  the  Barley 
Valuation  Co.  (Gersten-Verwertungs-Gesellschaft),  which  was  created  prin- 
cipally to  alleviate  conditions  in  the  brewing  industry. 

France. 

soldiers   warned  against  alcohol. 

The  French  soldier  has  been  specifically  warned  against  alcohol  by  the  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine  in  Paris,  which  has  drawn  up  an  appeal  to  the  Army  and  is 
circulating  it  by  means  of  leaflets  which  are  entitled  "  Soldiers,  Beware  of 
Alcohol."  The  leaflet  concludes  as  follows:  "It  is  maintained  that  alcohol 
taken  during  meals,  as  wine,  beer,  or  cider,  aids  digestion.  An  important  dis- 
tinction must  be  drawn  between  '  distilled  '  liquors  like  brandy  and  *  fermented  ' 
liquors  such  as  wine,  cider,  and  beer.  Alcohol  is  altogether  noxious.  The 
petit  verre  after  meals  should  only  be  taken  on  rare  occasions.  Fermented 
liquors,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  drunk  subject  to  two  conditions.  They  must 
be  consumed  in  great  moderation,  which,  as  regards  wine,  should  never  exceed 
1  liter  (a  pint  and  three  quarters)  in  24  hours,  and  only  at  meals." 

[From  the  New  York  World  of  Apr.  29,  1917.1 

"  Prohibition  "  in  France  and  Italy  means  only  the  prohibition  of  spirituous 
liquors,  for  no  one  there  has  thought  seriously  of  forbidding  the  light  wines 
which  are  the  universal  accompaniment  of  meals.  And  the  Government  fur- 
nishes about  a  pint  of  claret  a  day  to  every  French  and  Italian  soldier. 

The  war  ministry  of  France  requisitioned  132,000,000  gallons  of  wine  for  the 
use  of  its  troops  last  year,  ulid  has  already  requisitioned  200,000,000  gallons  of 
this  year's  wine,  besides  40,000,000  gallons  of  the  Algerian  crop  for  the  same 
purpose  and  has  taken  over  special  warehouse  accommodation  for  its  storage. 

Italy  has  taken  precautions  to  retain  at  home  a  sufficient  supply  of  her  own 
wine  to  furnish  the  soldiers  with  their  daily  ration. 
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England. 

THE  LIQUOR  TBAFFIC  CONTROL  BOARD. 

The  public  measures  adopted  by  this  board  have  been  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  The  compulsory  earlier  closing  of  taverns  in  London  and  other  areas ;  and 
ultimately  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  drinking  from  a  maximum  of  39  to  51 
a  day. 

2.  The  prohibition  of  treating  in  the  London  area. 

3.  The  complete  State  control  of  the  sale  of  drink  in  certain  munition  areas 
in  the  north. 

4.  The  total  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  drink  in  certain  military  areas. 

5.  The  prohibition  of  week-end  sales  of  spirits  for  home  consumption,  and  of 
the  delivery  of  bottled  beers,  wines,  or  spirits  on  credit. 

6.  The  compulsory  dilution  of  spirits  and  the  permitted  dilution  of  beers. 

7.  The  manufacture  of  a  light  teetotal  beer  containing  less  than  2  per  cent 
of  alcohol,  which  may  be  sold  in  nondrinking  hours. 

8.  The  purchase  on  behalf  of  ttie  Government  of  the  liquor  interests  in 
Carlisle;  and,  finally, 

9.  The  building  of  model  refreshment  houses  at  Annan  and  in  other  munition 
areas. 

MATERIALS    FOR    BREWING. 

On  November  29,  1916,  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade  stated  in  Parlia- 
ment that  the  materials  used  in  brewing  and  distilling  during  the  12  months 
ended  September  30,  1916,  consisted  of — 

Tons. 

Barley 1, 224,  200 

Other  corn  and  grain 305, 176 

Rice,  grits,  flaked  rice,  maize  grits,  flaked  maize,  and  other  similar 

preparations 67,  578 

Sugar 1 119, 999 

Molasses 41, 115 


1,  758, 068 

The  following  quantities  of  materials  were  used  in  brewing  during  the  12 
months  ended  September  30,  1915: 

Malt    bushels—  44,  363,  000 

Unmalted  corn do 80,000 

Rice,  rice  grits,  flaked  rice,  maize  grits,  flaked  maize,  and  other 

similar  preparations hundredweight—     1,  236, 000 

Sugar,    including   its    equivalent    of   sirups,    glucose,    and    saccha- 

rum hundredweight—    2,  678,  000 

Hops    pounds—  52,  320,  000 

Hop  substitutes do 15,  000 

He  added  that  "  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  grain  above  included  was 
home-grown.  It  can,  however,  no  doubt  be  argued  that  if  home-grown  grain 
was  not  used  for  these  purposes  the  necessity  for  importing  grain  for  other 
purposes  would  pro  tanto  be  reduced,  and  that  therefore  the  whole  weight 
of  grain  and  sugar  used  in  brewing  and  distilling  may  be  regarded  as  a  drain 
on  the  tonnage  space  available  for  the  importation  of  foodstuffs.  On  this 
assumption  it  may  be  estimated  that  this  particular  use  of  materials  called, 
in  the  period  stated,  for  the  employment  of  tonnage  sufficient  to  carry  about 
2,400,000  measurement  tons  of  40  cubic  feet,  i.  e.,  approximately  1,000,000  tons 
net  register  of  shipping." 

The  parliamentary  secretary  to  the  board  of  agriculture  stated  that  "  the 
total  acreage  under  barley  in  Great  Britain  in  1916  was  1,502,026  acres,  and 
that  under  hops  31,352  acres.  It  is,  I  fear,  not  possible  to  make  even  a  rough 
estimate  of  the  acreage  of  barley  grown  for  malting  because,  although  the  total 
amount  of  barley  thus  used  in  this  country  in  a  given  year  may  be  approxi- 
mately stated,  that  is  made  up  partly  of  imported  grain,  the  proportion  of 
which  used  for  brewing  can  not  be  stated." 
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BRITISH   BEER   EXPORTS. 


The  British  Board  of  Trade  issued  in  September,  1916,  the  following  state- 
ment, giving  the  comparison  of  the  exports  during  the  eight  months  ended 
August  31,  in  1914,  1915,  and  1916,  as  follows : 


To  United  States 

To  Egypt 

To  British  South  Africa 

To  British  India 

To  Straits  Settlements 

To  Ceylon 

To  Australia * 

To  New  Zealand 

To  British  West  India  Islands,  Bahamas,  and  British  Guiana 
To  other  countries 

Total 


Barrels. 


1914 


399,995 


1915 


44,021 

26,884 

12,232 

37,529 

2,673 

2,715 

56,849 

37,956 

21,521 

20,649 

1,756 

1,869 

62,667 

38,173 

6,685 

6,141 

15,937 

10,974 

175,654 

111,665 

294,555 


1916 


44,610 
51,534 

2,641 
41,074 
14,575 

2,078 
28,173 

5,610 

10,834 

306,691 


507,820 


Note.— It  will  be  noted  that  the  exports  to  Egypt  increased  from  12.,000  barrels  in  1914  to  51,000  barrels 
in  1916.    This  increase  was  due  to  the  shipment  of  beer  for*  the  British  troops  stationed  in  Egypt. 

[British  House  of  Commons,  Nov.  15,  1916.] 

DRINK   AND  FOOD. 

In  the  course  of  a  discussion  of  brewing  and  food  regulation,  Capt.  Bathurst 
said :  "  That  far  too  much  shipping  was  taken  up  with  barley  being  brought 
across  the  seas  for  conversion  into  intoxicating  liquor  of  one  sort  or  another." 

MATERIALS  FOR  BREWING  AND  DISTILLING. 

On  November  28,  1916,  the  president  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  gave  out 
the  following  statement : 

Quantities  of  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  years  ended  Sept.  SO.  1913,  1914,  1915,  and  1916. 


Year  ended  Sept.  30— 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


Malt. 


Bushels. 

52,287,637 

52,525,634 

44,354,066 

41,605,365 


Unmalted 
corn. 


Bushels. 
91,068 
92,385 
80,242 
77,776 


Rice,  rice 
grits,  flaked 
rice,  maize, 
grits,  flaked 
maize,  and 

similar 
preparations. 


Cwts. 

1,611,357 

1,566,506 

1,236,406 

1,343,930 


Sugar,  in- 
cluding its 
equivalent 

of  syrups, 
glucose,  and 
saccharum. 


Cwts. 

3,279,814 

3,279,710 

2,678,522 

2,399,936 


Quantities  of  materials  used  in  distilleries  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  years 

ended  Sept.  30,  1913,  1914,  1915,  and  1916. 


Year  ended  Sept.  30— 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


Malt. 


Quarters. 
1,053,608 
1,116,003 
968, 480 
1,103,958 


Unmalted 
grain. 


Quarters. 
1, 198, 730 
1,213,342 
1,212,130 
1,414,435 


.Rice. 


Cwts. 

3,780 
36,660 
13,261 

7,640 


Sugar. 


Cwts. 


1,300 
34 


Molasses. 


Cwts. 

1,204,223 

1,315,070 

975,360 

822,301 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  a  Dominion  act? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  Evidently,  just  as  the  United  States  say  the  tax 
shall  be  $1.50  per  barrel,  but  each  individual  State  can  prohibit  the 
manufacture  and  sale  if  it  so  desires. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  other  eastern  Provinces  do  not  have  it? 

Mr.  Fox.  I  think  that  both  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  are 
now  under  prohibition. 

Senator  Gronna.  Following  the  statements  of  these  gentlemen,  I 
would  like  to  ask  permission  to  insert  statements  prepared  by  the 
Legislative  Reference  Bureau  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  which 
have  been  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  J.  David  Thompson,  of  the  Congressional 
Library,  giving  the  law  of  Great  Britain,  that  is,  in  reference  to  the 
restriction  acts  of  1916.  I  have  the  act  of  August  3,  1916,  and  sev- 
eral statements  which  I  ask  to  have  printed. 

And  also  the  law  of  Germany,  giving  the  limitations  on  the  con- 
sumption of  raw  materials  by  brewers.  There  are  several  acts,  but 
they  are  very  short. 

And  I  also  have  another  statement  prepared  by  the  Library  and 
ask  to  have  it  inserted. 

The  Chairman.  We  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  put  them  in, 
Senator  Gronna. 

(The  data  referred  to  by  Senator  Gronna  is  here  printed  in  full,  as 
follows:) 

Libbabt  of  Congress, 

Washington,  May  5,  1911. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  inclosing  herewith  some  additional  information  in  ref- 
erence to  the  question  of  the  prohibition  of  brewing  during  the  war,  namely, 
an  extract  from  the  recent  report  made  by  the  Royal  Society  of  London  on  the 
food  supply  of  Great  Britain  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  pub- 
lished as  a  British  Parliamentary  paper. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  David  Thompson,  Law  Librarian. 
Hon.  A.  J.  Gronna, 

343  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Economy  of  Food  in  Relation  to  the  Brewing  Industry. 

[Extracted  from  The  Food  Supply  of  Great  Britain,  a  report  drawn*  up  by  a  committee 
of  the  Royal  Society  at  the  request  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade.  [Cd.  8421.] 
London,  1917.    pp.  29-64.] 

A  consideration  of  the  economy  in  food  which  might  be  effected  by  the 

prohibition  of  brewing.1 

Materials  used. — The  effect  of  brewing  upon  the  food  supplies  of  the  country 
may  be  estimated  as  follows:  In  1916-1?,  under  the  "Output  of  beer  (restric- 
tion act)  of  1916,"  a  maximum  of  26,000,000  barrels  per  annum  of  an  original 
gravity  of  1,055°  are  allowed  to  be  brewed.  No  complete  returns  of  the  mate- 
rials used  have  as  yet  been  made,  but  taking  the  average  of  the  years  ended 
September  30,  1911-1914— 

52, 026, 357  bushels  of  malt, 

80,  547  bushels  of  malted  corn, 
1, 483,  430  hundredweight  of  rice,  grits,  etc., 
3, 159, 587  hundredweight  of  sugar, 

1  The  committee  understand  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the  distilleries  which  before 
the  war  were  engaged  In  the  production  of  potable  spirit  are  now  preparing  industrial 
alcohol.  Under  these  circumstances  the  need  for  a  report  on  the  loss  of  energy  and 
protein  in  distilling  no  longer  exists. 
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were  used  in  producing  35.4  million  barrels  of  original  gravity  1,055°.  Assum- 
ing the  same  proportion  of  materials  in  1916-17,  the  26  million  barrels  would 
reouirf*— 

38, 211,000  bushels  of  malt, 

59, 000  bushels  of  malted  corn. 
1, 090, 000  hundredweight  of  rice,  grits,  etc., 
2, 320, 000  hundredweight  of  sugar. 
Transposing  the  malt  and  corn  into  barley  and  the  weights  into  metric  tons 
the  materials  used  become — 

943, 000  metric  tons  of  barley, 
55, 000  metric  tons  of  rice,  grits,  etc., 
118, 000  metric  tons  of  sugar. 
The  following  factors  are  used  throughout : 


Brewing  barley. 
Ofits 


Sugar 

Beer 

Malt  culms 

Brewers'  grains . 
Dried  yeast 


Percent 
nitrogen. 


1.34 
1.59 


.066 
3.72 
3.2 
9.0 


Millions  of 
calories  per 
metric  ton. 


3.48 
3.54 
3.88 
.51 
3.46 
3.86 
4.10 


Malt  culms,  3.4  per  cent  of  the  barley. 

Brewers*  grains  (dry  matter),  25  per  cent  of  the  barley  and  grits  (dry  matter). 

Dried  yeast,  1.2  per  cent  of  the  barley  and  grits. 

With  the  help  of  the  factors  the  following  table  has  been  calculated : 


Table  1. — Showing  the  nitrogen  and  the  calories  in  the  materials  used  in  brew- 
ing and  in  the  products  obtained. 


Materials. 

Products. 

Metric 
tons. 

Metric 

tons 

nitrogen. 

Millions 

of 
calories. 

Metric 

tons 

nitrogen. 

Millions 

of 
calories. 

Barley.. 

943,000 

55.000 

118,000 

12,600 
900 

3,282,000 
195,000 
485,000 

Beer/  26,000,000  barrels 

2,850 
1,200 
7,550 

990 

2,200,000 
111,000 
911,000 

45,000 

Grits 

Sugar... 

Malt  culms,  32,100  metric  tons 

Brewers'  dried  grains,  236,000  met- 
ric tons. 
Dry  yeast,  11,000  metric  tons 

Balance  not  specified  above 

=  Per  cent 

■ 

13,500 

3,935,000 

12,590 

3,267,000 

910  1          668,000 
6.7  "               17  « 

About  half  the  nitrogen  in  the  unspecified  balance  is  accounted  for  in  the 
precipitate  produced  on  boiling  the  wort  and  filtered  off  with  the  spent  hops. 
Part,  but  by  no  means  all  the  calories  unaccounted  for  are  lost  by  oxidation  in 
the  processes  of  malting  and  fermentation. 

This  balance  sheet  comparing  the  nitrogen  and  calories  in  the  materials  used 
and  in  the  products  of  brewing  is  subject  to  considerable  sources  of  error. 
chiefly  through  the  necessity  for  taking  single  figures  to  represent  the  average 
values  for  the  materials  concerned,  which  are  of  extremely  variable  composition. 
For  example,  the  comparison  of  nitrogen  recovered  with  nitrogen  in  the  raw 
material  depends  upon  taking  a  single  figure  to  represent  the  proportion  of 
nitrogen  in  brewing  barley,  and  on  the  still  more  doubtful  figures  adopted  for 
the  nitrogen  content  of  beer  and  brewers'  grains.  The  average  quantity  of 
brewers'  grains  obtained  from  a  given  quantity  of  brewing  materials  is  deter- 
mined in  very  few  breweries,  so  that  the  proportion  adopted  may  be  subject  to 
considerable  error.  The  figure  which  the  committee  has  used  is  derived  from 
the  difference  between  the  weight  of  dry  matter  in  the  malt  used  and  the  weight 
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of  dry  matter  extracted  therefrom  in  mashing.  There  should  be  no  loss  of 
nitrogen  other  than  waste  in  the  brewing  process.  The  small  loss  shown  in  the 
table"  may  therefore  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  the  method  of  cal- 
culation. As  regards  energy,  we  know  that  the  malting  and  brewing  processes 
do  involve  some  loss.  The  figures  adopted  for  the  calorie  value  of  the  materials 
concerned  are  as  uncertain  as  those  given  for  nitrogen  content;  but  the  loss 
shown  in  the  comparison — 668,000  million  calories — stands  very  close  to  the 
direct  estimate  based  upon  entirely  different  data1  of  the  minimum  necessary 
loss,  namely,  564,000  million  calories.  The  smallness  of  the  difference  is  further 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  figures  taken. 

The  object  of  this  report  is  to  investigate  the  influence  of  the  industry  of 
brewing  upon  the  food  supply  of  the  Nation,  and  the  figures  as  they  stand  in 
Table  I  require  qualification  before  any  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  them. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  possible  to  utilize  directly  for  human  food  the 
whole  of  the  materials  used  in  brewing.  It  might  be  possible  to  use  directly 
all  the  comparatively  small  proportion  of  sugar,  for  even  glucose  serves  for 
making  jam.  Barley,  on  account  of  its  adherent  pales,  could  not  be  milled  so 
closely  as  wheat  and  would  not  be  likely  to  yield  more  than  60  per  cent  of  its 
weight  of  flour,  the  remaining  40  per  cent  of  what  may  be  called  barley  offal 
being  most  economically  converted  into  human  food  indirectly  through  the  pig. 
The  committee  has  convinced  itself  by  direct  experiment  that  wheat  flour  con- 
taining 15  per  cent'of  barley  flour  will  yield  a  palatable  loaf.  It  would  be  pos- 
sible to  use  the  comparatively  shiall  quantity  of  grits  directly  as  human  food. 

On  this  basis  the  maximum  amount  of  human  food  which  could  be  obtained 
from  the  whole  of  the  materials  used  in  brewing  works  out  as  follows : 

Table  II. 


Sixty  per  cent  of  the  barley  used  directly  for  human  food  as  barley  flour 

All  sugar  used  directly  as  human  food 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  barley  used  as  barley  offals  for  pig  food  yields  in  pig  flesh. 
All  grits  used  directly  as  human  food 


Total  available  for  human  food  if  brewing  were  prohibited. 


In  the  original  materials 

Percentage  of  original  materials  available  for  human  food. 


Metric  tons 
nitrogen. 


7,580 


770 
900 


9,250 


13,500 
68.5 


Millions  of 
calories. 


1,969,000 
458,000 
200,000 
195,000 


2,822,000 


3,935,000 
71.7 


These  figures  show  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  realize  in  the  form  of  human 
food  more  than  about  70  per  cent  of  the  full  calorie  and  protein  value  of  the 
materials  used  in  brewing. 

It  is  necessary  to  examine  also  the  extent  to  which  it  is  possible  to  realize 
the  nutritive  value  of  the  various  products  of  the  brewery. 

Brewers'  grains,  malt  culms,  and  dried  yeast  can  not  be  used  directly  for 
human  food.  They  give  their  best  return  when  converted  into  milk,  in  which 
case  it  is  estimated  that  2  pounds  of  mixed  brewers'  by-products  will  yield  1.07 
pounds  of  milk. 

A  certain  proportion  of  brewers'  yeast  is  utilized  as  human  food  (in  the 
preparation  of  so-called  meat  extracts),  some  goes  to  start  the  distilling  fer- 
mentation, some  again  is  used  as  manure.  No  appreciable  error  is  introduced  by 
regarding  the  whole  as  going  to  cattle  food. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  assess  the  value  to  the  human  body  of  the  nitrogen  and 
the  calories  in  beer. 


1  The  necessary  losses  of  energy  and  material  in  the  malting  and  brewing  process  are 
(1)  the  loss  of  carbohydrate  by  respiration  during  the  growth  of  the  barley  on  the 
malting  floor;  (2)  the  loss  of  energy  as  heat  evolved  during  the  fermentation  of  maltose 
into  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide. 

(1)  170,000  calories  are  lost  per  metric  ton  of  dry  barley  germinated;  the  loss  on 
the  germination  of  943,000  metric  tons  of  barley  containing  15  per  cent  of  moisture  will 
amount  to  136.000  million  calories. 

(2)  2,400,000  calories  are  given  off  as  heat  for  each  metric  ton  of  alcohol  produced 
from  maltose;  26,000,000  barrels  of  beer  at  4.2  per  cent  by  weight  of  alcohol  involve 
a  loss  of  428,000  million  calories. 

Total  loss  during  malting  and  fermentation  equals  564,000  million  calories. 
The  starch  equivalent  of  barley  offals  is  65,  and  the  nitrogen  percentage  11.2. 
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The  nitrogen  compounds  of  beer  have  been  little  studied ;  only  one  incomplete 
investigation  of  their  physiological  value  has  been  recorded.  This  investigation 
shows  that  under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  only  42  per  cent  of  the  nitro- 
gen of  beer  was  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal,  the  balance  being  lost  in 
the  feces. 

,  As  regards  the  calorie  value  of  beer,  about  55  per  cent  of  the  total  is  accounted 
for  by  the  alcohol  present.  The  balance  of  about  45  per  cent,  representing  the 
carbohydrates  and  other  solids,  is  available  for  the  supply  of  energy  to  the 
human  body.  The  extent  to  which  the  human  body  can  turn  the  calories  of 
alcohol  to  useful  account  is,  however,  a  doubtful  point.  Most  of  it  is  actually 
burnt  up  in  the  body  and  gives  rise  to  heat.  But  the  known  effect  of  alcohol  in 
decreasing  the  working  capacity  and  the  efficiency  of  the  individual,  when  it  is 
taken  in  more  moderate  amounts,  limits  the  utilization  of  its  energy  for  the 
work  of  the  Nation. 

In  view  of  the  above  considerations  it  seems  desirable  to  make  two  estimates 
of  the  nitrogen  and  calorie  value  of  the  products  of  the  brewing  industry  when 
used  for  or  converted  into  human  food. 

The  highest  possible  yield  of  human  food  from  the  products  of  the  brewing,  on 
the  assumption  that  all  the  nitrogen  is  present  in  the  form  of  protein  or  amino 
acids  which  are  utilizable  by  the  body,  would  be  as  follows : 

Table  III. 


Protein, 

metric 

tons. 

Million 
calories. 

Beer  at  full  protein  value  for  the  nitrogen  and  full  caloric  value  for  the  alcohol. . . 
Culms,  grains,  and  yeast,  279,100  metric  tons  yield  149,000  metric  tons  milk 

17,900. 
5,070 

2,200,000 
107,000 

Total  available  for  human  food 

22,970 

2,307,000 

Tn  the  original  irMtf-flriftl*    x  -  ■  -                              .    . .       x 

84,400 
27 

3,935,000 
59- 

Percentage  of  original  materials  available  for  human  food 

On  the  other  hand,  if  no  food  value  is  ascribed  to  alcohol,  and  the  nitrogen 
be  accorded  a  50  per  cent  protein  value,  we  get : 

Table  IV. 


Beer  at  half  value  for  protein  and  no  calories  for  alcohol. . 
Grains,  etc.,  as  in  Table  III 

Total  available  for  human  food 

In  the  original  materials .* 

Percentage  of  original  materials  available  for  human  food 


Protein 

metric 

tons. 


8,950 
5,070 


14,020 


84,400 


16.6 


Million 
calories. 


990,000 
107,000 


1,097,000 


3,935,000 


27.9 


It  is,  however,  certain  that  alcohol  has  some  food  value,  therefore  the 
energy  yield  to  the  body  lies  somewhere  between .  these  extremes.  The  pro- 
tein value  of  the  nitrogen  in  beer  is  unknown,  and,  judging  from  the  only 
evidence  available,  50  per  cent  appears  to  be  a  liberal  estimate.  We  therefore 
conclude  that  the  loss  of  energy  involved  in  the  brewing  process  lies  between 
41  per  cent  and  72  per  cent,  and  that  the  loss  of  protein  is  at  least  73  per  cent. 
These  figures  compare  with  the  losses  of  29  per  cent  and  32  per  cent  previously 
estimated  for  the  case  in  which  the  materials  are  used  as  or  converted  into 
human  food.     (See  Table  II.) 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  if  the  production  of  beer  is  pro- 
hibited, the  quantities  of  human  food  specified  above  will  be  realized  only  if 
the  materials  are  utilized  in  the  manner  set  out  in  Tabte  II.  i.  e.,  as  barley 
flour,  etc.  If  their  destination  is  uncontrolled,  the  greater  part  of  these  ma- 
terials will  be  employed  as  food  for  live  stock,  chiefly  pigs,  in  which  case  the 
maximum  amount  of  human  food  realized  would  be  14,400  metric  tons  of 
protein  and  604,500  million  calories,  or  17  per  cent  and  15  per  cent,  respectively. 
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The  loss  in  this  case  amounts  to  83  per  cent  of  the  protein  and  85  per  cent 
of  the  calories,  owing  to  the  very  wasteful  conversion  that  is  effected  by  the 
animal.  It  would  therefore  he  necessary  to  prohibit  the  use  of  barley  and 
other  grain  as  cattle  food,  in  which  case  the  acreage  now  devoted  to  barley 
would  eventually  be  devoted  to  spring  wheat,  oats,  and  other  forms  of  directly 
available  human  food.  There  would  be  a  further  economy  in  that  a  certain 
small  area  (31,000  acres)  of  valuable  land  in  a  high  state  of  fertility  now  oc- 
cupied in  growing  hops  could  be  immediately  utilized  in  the  production  of 
food  crops,  such  as  potatoes,  wheat,  and  oats,  whereas  the  hops  themselves  con- 
tribute nothing  to  the  food  supply  of  the  community.  The  committee  estimate 
that  the  land  now  under  hops  could  yield,  in  1917,  150,000  tons  of  potatoes  and 
300,000  quarts  of  oats,  equivalent  to  about  6,600  metric  tons  of  protein  and 
about  230,000  million  calories  available  for  human  use. 

A  complete  statement  of  the  case  for  and  against  any  proposal  to  divert  ma- 
terials used  in  brewing  to  any  other  purpose  would,  necessarily  have  to  include* 
a  consideration  of-  the  cost  of  production  (labor  and  fuel)  in  each  case.. 
Neglecting  these  factors  and  confining  ourselves  to  the  quantities  of  food  and1 
of  energy  available  for  human  use,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows :  The  beer,  together  with  the  milk  obtained  indirectly  from 
the  by-products  of  the  brewery,  contain  between  28  per  cent  and  59  per  cent 
of  the  energy  and  less  than  27  per  cent  of  the  protein  of  the  original  material ; 
whereas  if  these  materials  were  not  brewed,  but  utilized  in  the  theoretically 
best  possible  manner,  about  71  per  cent  of  the  energy  and  68  per  cent  of  thfe 
protein  would  be  recovered  as  human  food.  This  very  high  recovery  is  pos- 
sible only  if  the  use  of  the  barley  and  other  materials  as  food  for  live  stock  is 
equally  prohibited.  If,  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  they  were  converted 
into  meat,  only  15  per  cent  of  the  energy  and  17  per  cent  of  the  protein  would 
be  realized  as  human  food. 

CONVERSION    OF  BREWERS*    GRAINS,   ETC.,    INTO   MILK. 

The  by-products  of  the  brewing  industry,  grains,  malt  culms,  and  dried  yeast, 
are  not  suitable  for  human  food.  They  yield  their  best  return  of  human  food 
when  consumed  by  cows  for  the  production  of  milk. 

In  estimating  the  yield  of  milk  from  these  substances  two  methods  have  been 
followed : 

1.  The  starch  equivalent  of  dried  grains  is  50,  of  malt  culms  39,  and  of  dried 
yeast  65  pounds  per  100  pounds.  From  this  it  is  estimated  that  the  average 
starch  equivalent  of  mixed  brewers'  by-products  is  50  pounds  per  100  pounds, 
and  since  the  by-products  are  almost  all  grains,  no  appreciable  error  is  intro- 
duced by  taking  2  pounds  of  dried  grains =1  pound  starch  equivalent. 

The  following  figures  have  been  computed  from  accepted  standard  rations  for 
calves  and  cows  of  various  ages: 

Fodder  consumed 

In  pounds  starch 

equivalent. 

From  birth  to  first  calving  at  2}  years  old 6, 390* 

During  21  months  in  7  years  when  dry , -  5,950 

During  portion  of  whole  life  when  dry 12, 340 

During  63  months  in  7  years  when  yielding  milk „. 24,  500 

During  whole  life 36,  840 

During  these  years  an  average  cow  is  estimated  to  produce : 

Milk,  at  500  gallons  a  years,  7  years pounds—  36,  000 

Calves,  7  yielding  each  45  pounds  veal do 315 

Beef,  cow  when  fatted  for  slaughter do 896 

The  315  pounds  of  veal  and  the  896  pounds  of  beef  contain  human  food 
equivalent  to  3,300  pounds  of  milk.  Adding  this  to  the  actual  milk  yielded,  it 
is  estimated  that  from  the  consumption  of  36,840  pounds  of  starch  equivalent, 
an  average  cow  produces  39,300  pounds  of  milk ;  from  which  it  appears  that  1 
pound  of  starch  equivalent  produces  1.07  pounds  of  milk,  and,  since  2.  pounds 
of  grains  contain  1  pound  of  starch  equivalent,  2  pounds  of  grains  yield  1.07 
pounds  of  milk. 

In  this  estimate  the  brewers'  by-products  are  considered  as  a  contribution 
to  the  total  quantity  of  fodder  required  for  the  whole  population  of  cows, 
whether  dry  or  in  milk. 
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If  the  brewers*  by-products  are  considered  as  a  contribution  to  the  fodder 
consumed  only  by  cows  actually  yielding  milk,  then:  24,500  pounds  of  starch 
equivalent  yields  36,000  pounds  of  milk ;  or  1  pound  of  starch  equivalent  yields 
1.47  pounds  of  milk;  or  2  pounds  of  dried  grains  yield  1.47  pounds  of  milk. 

2.  From  figures  given  in  Sir  C.  A.  Cameron's  Report  on  the  State  of  Public 
Health  in  Dublin,  1914,  page  224,  it  appears  that  an  average  ration  for  cows  in 
milk,  during  the  winter  months,  is  63  pounds  of  wet  grains,  and  6  pounds  of 
maize,  and  that  cows  on  this  ration  yield  2.05  gallons,  or  21  pounds,  of  milk  per 
head  per  day.  Converting  the  maize  into  wet  grains  on  the  basis  of  their  re- 
spective contents  of  digestible  nutrients,  the  ration  is  equivalent  to  63.24 
pounds,  or  87  pounds  of  wet  grains.  Converting  the  wet  grains  into  dried  grains, 
on  the  basis  of  their  respective  contents  of  dry  matter,  it  is  found  that  31.3 
pounds  of  dried  grains  yield  21  pounds  of  milk,  from  which  it  appears  that  2 
pounds  of  dried  grains  yield  1.34  pounds  of  milk.  This  figure,  of  course,  com- 
pares with  the  figure  1.47  pounds  of  milk  yielded  by  2  pounds  dried  grains,  on 
the  assumption  that  the  grains  contribute  only  to  the  food  of  cows  actually  in 
milk. 

The  committee  consider  that  the  first  method  of  calculation  is  likely  to  give 
the  more  accurate  result,  and  in  their  opinion  the  grains,  etc.,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  contributing  to  the  food  of  the  entire  cow  population.  They  have, 
therefore,  adopted  the  estimate  that  2  pounds  of  dried  grains  yield  1.07  pounds 
of  milk. 


Library  of  Congress, 

Washington,  May  2,  1917. 

Dear  Senator:   Following  my   conversation  over  the  telephone  with   your 
secretary  this  morning,  I  am  sending  herewith  two  memoranda  showing  the 
British  and  German  legislation  restricting  the  manufacture  of  beer  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  which  may  be  useful  to  you  in  connection  with  the  bill 
on  this  subject  which  you  are  pressing  for  consideration  in  the  Senate,  namely : 
Great  Britain.    Output  of  beer  (restriction)  acts,  1916. 
Germany.    Limitations  on  the  consumption  of  raw  materials  by  breweries. 
These  compilations  of  law  have  been  prepared  in  the  Legislative  Reference 
Division  under  my  direction. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  David  Thompson,  Laic  Librarian. 
Hon.  Asle  J.  Gronna, 

United  States  Capitol,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Great  Britain. 

output  of  beer    (restriction)    acts,   1916. 

[6  and  7  Geo.,  5,  c.  2Q.1 

An  act  to  put  temporary  restrictions  on  the  output  of  beer. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

1.  (1)  A  brewer  shall  not  brew  at  his  brewery  or  breweries  during  the  first 
three  quarters  to  which  this  act  applies  more  than  the  aggregate  maximum 
barrelages  for  those  quarters,  as  determined  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  and 
shall  not  brew  at  his  brewery  or  breweries  in  any  subsequent  quarter  to  which 
this  act  applies  more  than  his  maximum  barrelage  for  the  quarter,  as  determined 
for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

(2)  If  a  brewer  acts  in  contravention  of  this  provision,  he  shall  be  liable  in 
respect  of  each  offense  to  an  excise  penalty  of  £100  and  in  addition  to  an  excise 
penalty  of  £2  for  every  barrel  of  beer  brewed  by  him  exceeding  the  maximum 
barrelage. 

(3)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  brewers  other  than  brewers  for  sale. 

2.  (1)  The  maximum  barrelage  shall  be  determined  by  the  commissioners  in 
the  case  of  each  brewery  and  shall  be  as  respects  any  quarter  the  standnnl 
barrelage  as  defined  in  this  section,  with  the  addition  as  respects  any  quarter 
after  the  first  quarter  of  the  surplus  barrelage  as  so  defined. 

(2)  The  standard  barrelage  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  shall  bq — 
(a)   In  the  case  of  a  brewery  which  was  working  during  the  corresponding 
quarter  in  the  year  ending  the  31st  day  of  March,  1916,  the  number  of  barrels 
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which  appear  to  the  commissioners  to  have  been  brewed  at  the  brewery -in  that 
quarter;  and 

(o)  In  the  case  of  a  brewery  which  was  not  working  in  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  that  year,  the  number  of  barrels  which  appear  to  the  commissioners 
to  be  reasonable,  having  regard  to  the  average  number  of  barrels  brewed  at  the 
brewery  during  the  time  the  brewery  has  been  working;  and  / 

(c)  In  the  case  of  any  special  brewery  where  the  commissioners  are  satisfied 
that,  owing  to  the  transfer  of  a  brewing  business  or  any  other  change  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  brewery  taking  place  after  the  31st  day  of  March,  1915, 
the  standard  barrelage  as  ascertained  under  the  foregoing  provisions  does  not 
afford  a  proper  standard  of  comparison  or  affords  no  standard  of  comparison, 
such  number  of  barrels  as  the  commissioners  think  just,  having  regard  to  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  case — 
reduced" in  each  case  by  15  per  cent: 

Provided,  That  if  a  brewer  gives  notice  to  the  commissioners  before  the  1st 
day  of  August,  1916,  that  he  desires  that  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section 
should  be  applied  to  his  brewery  with  the  substitution  of  the  year  ending  the 
30th  day  of  September,  1914,  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  day  of  March,  1916, 
and  of  30  per  cent  for  15  per  cent,  those  provisions  shall  be  applied  to  his 
brewery  with  those  substitutions,  subject  to  the  power  of  His  Majesty  by  order 
in  council  to  withdraw  this  privilege  as  from  a  subsequent  date  to  be  fixed  by 
the  order  in  council  or  to  substitute  any  higher  percentages  pro  rata  if  at  any 
time  after  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  1st  day  of  April,  1916,  it 
appears  that  the  rate  of  the  total  output  of  beer  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  not 
reduced  to  below  a  rate  of  26,000,000  barrels  a  year. 

(3)  If  any  licensed  premises  shall,  after  the  31st  day  of  March,  1914,  having 
been  or  be  sold,  transferred,  mortgaged,  or  leased  to  any  brewer,  the  brewer 
shall  be  entitled  thereafter  to  supply  to  the  licensed  premises  the  same  quantity 
(less  15  per  cent)  of  beer  as  has  previously  been  supplied  to  those  premises, 
and  if  the  beer  has  previously  been  supplied  by  another  another  brewer  the 
maximum  barrelage  of  that  other  brewer  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
such  supply,  and  the  maximum  barrelage  of  the  brewer  to  whom  the  premises 
shall  be  so  sold,  transferred,  mortgaged,  or  leased  shall  be  similarly  increased.  ' 
The  transfer  of  a  mortgage  on  any  licensed  premises  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
transfer  of  licensed  premises  within  this  section. 

(4)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the  surplus  barrelage  shall  be,  as  re- 
spects any  quarter,  the  number  (if  any)  of  barrels  by  which  the  aggregate 
number  of  barrels  brewed  during  the  previous  quarters  to  which  the  act  ap- 
plies is  less  than  the  aggregate  standard  barrelage  for  those  quarters. 

(3)  A  manufacturer's  license  for  a  brewer  for  sale  shall  not,  after  the  date 
of  the  passing  of  this  act,  be  granted  while  this  act  is  in  operation,  except  to  a 
person  holding  such  a  license  and  for  the  same  premises  as  those  in  respect  of 
which  the  license  is  held  or  for  premises  substituted  for  those  premises. 

4.  Where  the  provisions  of  this  act  interfere  with  any.  contract  made  by  a 
brewer  before  the  1st  day  of  April,  1916,  to  sell  or  supply  beer,  or  in  connection 
with  the  delivery  of  beer,  that  contract  shall  be  modified  so  as  to  conform  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act  in  such  manner  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
parties  to  the  contract,  or,  in  default  of  agreement,  determined  in  England  by 
arbitration,  in  accordance  with  the  arbitration  act,  1889,  in  Scotland  by  a 
single  arbiter  to  be  appointed  by  the  sheriff,  and  in  Ireland  in  accordance  with 
the  common-law  procedure  amendment  act  (Ireland),  1856,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  that  act,  but  subject  to  any  agreement  of  the  parties  to  the  contrary, 
this  provision  shall  have  effect  in  like  manner  as  a  submission  to  arbitration 
by  consent  authorizing  a  reference  to  a  single  arbitrator  and  incorporating 
paragraph  (i)  of  the  schedule  to  the  arbitration  act,  1889. 

5.  (1)  Any  license  holder,  in  so  far  as  he  is  not  bound  by  any  covenant, 
agreement,  or  undertaking  to  obtain  a  supply  of  beer  from  any  particular 
brewer,  and  >who  has,  at  any  time  during  the  year  ended  the  31st  day  of  March, 
1916,  been  supplied  with  beer  by  any  brewer  or  brewers,  shall  be  entitled,  on 
giving  not  less  than  14  days'  notice  in  writing,  to  obtain  from  such  brewer  or 
brewers  particulars  of  the  number  of  bulk  barrels  of  each  description  of  beer 
supplied,  and  also  a  certificate  or  certificates  stating  the  total  number  of  stand- 
ard barrels  represented  by  the  beer  supplied  during  each  quarter  of  the  year 
ended  the  31st  day  of  March,  1916,  or  such  shorter  period  as  the  supply  has 
continued. 

(2)  The  license  holder  shall,  after  forwarding  any  such  certificate  to  the 
commissioners,   be  entitled   to   obtain,   during   any   corresponding  quarter   to 
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which  this  act  applies,  tfie  same  number  of  standard  barrels  (reduced  by  15 
per  cent)  from  any  other  brewer  who  may  be  willing  to  supply  him  therewith, 
and  in  every  such  case  the  maximum  barrelage  of  the  brewer  ceasing  to  supply 
the  license  holder  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  stated  in  the  certificate 
(less  15  per  cent),  and  that  amount  shall  be  transferred  to  the  brewer  who  has 
undertaken  to  supply:  Provided,  That  where  the  license  holder  is  himself  a 
brewer  for  sale  the  certificate  shall  not  be  used  to  obtain  a  transfer  of  barrel- 
age  to  himself,  and  that  where  a  certificate  forwarded  under  this  section  relates 
to  any  quarter  in  which  the  license  holder  is  supplied  with  beer  by  the  brewer 
from  whom  he  obtained  the  certificate,  the  number  of  barrels  which  he  is  en- 
titled to  obtain  from  another  brewer,  and  which  are  transferred  accordingly, 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  quantity  with  which  he  is  so  supplied. 

(3)  In  this  section  the  expression  "license  holder"  means  the  holder  of  an 
excise  license  authorizing  the  sale  of  beer,  whether  wholesale  or  by  retail,  and 
includes,  where  any  licensed  premises  have  changed  hands,  the  license  holder 
for  the  time  being;  and  where  any  premises  on  which  beer  Is  sold  are  under 
the  management  of  the  central  control  board  (liquor  traffic),  the  central  con- 
trol board,  and  where  the  holder  of  the  license  is  a  manager  managing  the 
licensed  premises  on  behalf  of  any  other  person  or  a  tenant  of  any  other  per- 
son who  controls  the  ordering  of  beer  for  the  premises,  the  person  who  so 
controls  the  ordering  of  the  beer. 

.  (4)  This  section  shall  apply  to  registered  clubs  as  it  applies  10  licensed 
premises,  with  the  substitution  of  the  person  managing  the  club  for  the  license 
holder. 

(5)  Where,  during  the  year  ended  the  31st  clay  of  March,  1916,  beer  has  been 
supplied  by  any  brewer  to  a  canteen  held  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  or  the  admiralty,  the  same  rights  as  are  conferred  under  this  section 
upon  a  license  holder  shall  be  exercisable  in  respect  of  that  beer  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  or  the  admiralty,  as  the  case  may  be. 

6.  The  Board  of  Trade  may,  at  the  request  of  the  Army  Council,  grant  a 
special  certificate  to  any  brewer  in  Ireland  authorizing  him  to  brew  beer  in 
excess  of  the  limits  prescribed  by  this  act  if  the  addition  is  required  for  the 
use  of  military  canteens  in  Ireland,  and  the  amount  of  beer  which  that  brewer 
is  entitled  to  brew  shall  thereupon  be  increased  by  the  number  of  barrels  stated 
in  the  certificate,  and  this  act  shall  have  effect  accordingly. 

7.  In  this  act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires — 

The  expression  "  brewer  "  and  "  brewer  for  sale  "  have  the  same  meaning  as 
in  the  inland-revenue  act  (1880)  and  include  the  central  control  board  (liquor 
traffic),  and  the  expression  "beer"  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  Part  II  of  the 
finance  (1909-10)  act,  1910. 

The  expression  "  brewery  "  means  premises  in  respect  of  which  a  manufac- 
turer's license  to  a  brewer  for  sale  is  in  force. 

The  expression  "barrel"  means  the  standard  barrel  containing  36  gallons  of 
beer  of  original  gravity  of  1,055°. 

The  expression  "  quarter  "  means  the  three  months  commencing  on  the  1st 
day  of  January,  the  1st  day  of  April,  the  1st  day  of  July,  and  the  1st  day  of  Oc- 
tober in  any  year. 

The  expression  "  commissioners  "  means  the  commissioners  of  customs  and 
excise. 

8.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  output  of  beer  (restriction)  act,  1916.  and 
shall  apply  to  the  quarter  which  commenced  on  the  1st  day  of  April,  1916,  and 
to  every  subsequent  quarter  which  commences  during  the  continuance  of  the 
present  war. 

OUTPUT   OF   BEER    (RESTRICTION)    AMENDMENT   ACT,    19 1G. 

[6  and  7  Geo.  5,  c.  57.] 
An  act  to  amend  the  output  of  beer   (restriction)   act,  1916. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

1.  The  first  four  quarters  to  which  the  output  of  beer  (restriction)  act.  1910 
(in  this  act  referred  to  as  the  principal  act),  applies  shall  be  substituted  for  the 
first  three  quarters  to  which  that  act  applies  under  section  1  thereof  as  the  first 
period  for  which  that  section  is  to  be  applied. 

2.  Where  the  year  ending  the  30th  day  of  September,  1914,  i*  adopted  \iy  :i 
brewer  under  the  proviso  to  section  2  of  the  principal  act  for  the  puriwse  of 
computing  standard  barrelage,  and  the  brewer  proves  to  the  commissioners  that 
during  or  since  the  year  so  adopted  the  brewer  has  closed  any  brewery  at  which 
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beer  was  brewed  during  that  year  either  by  the  brewer  himself  or  by  any  person 
then  in  possession  of  the  brewery,  and  that  the  brewery .  was  so  closed  as  part 
of  the  private  brewing  arrangements  of  the  brewer  and  has  not  since  been  used 
as  a  brewery,  so  much  of  any  beer  so  brewed  at  the  closed  brewery  as  the  com- 
missioners think  just  in  the  circumstances  shall  be  demeed  to  be  beer  brewed 
at  the  brewer's  brewery  for  the  purpose  of  that  section. 

3.  Section  5  of  the  principal  act  (which  relates  to  the  supply  of  beer  to  free 
licensed  houses)  shall  apply  to  officers'  messes  and  sergeants'  messes  of  units 
of  the  regular  forces,  the  Royal  Marines,  the  territorial  force,  and  any  Imperial 
force,  as  it  applies  to  licensed  premises,  with  the  substitution  of  the  officer  com- 
manding the  unit  for  the  license  holder. 

4.  Section  6  of  the  principal  act  (which  makes  special  provision  as  to  beer 
for  canteens  in  Ireland)  shall  apply  to  Great  Britain  as  it  applies  to  Ireland, 
and  the  words  "  in  Ireland  "  wherever  they  occur  in  that  section  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

5.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  output  of  beer  (restriction)  amendment  act, 
1916,  and  the  principal  act  and  this  act  may  be  cited  together  as  the  output 
of  beer  (restriction)  acts,  1916. 

Germany. 

limitations  on  the  consumption  of  baw  materials  by  brewebies. 

Proclamation  of  February  15,  1915  (RGB1.  p.  97).  After  April  1,  1915,  the 
consumption  of  malt  by  breweries  in  any  three  months  shall  not  exceed  60  per 
cent  of  the  average  quantity  consumed  during  the  same  periods  in  1912  and  1913. 
Where  the  consumption  did  not  exceed  an  average  of  40  double  hundredweights 
(4,000  kilograms— -8,184  pounds),  70  per  cent  may  be  consumed,  and  where  the 
average  consumption  for  three  months  exceeded  40  double  hundredweights,  28 
hundredweights  may  be  consumed.  The  exact  quantity  is  to  be  fixed  by  the 
authorities.  Where  the  allotted  quantity  of  malt  has  not  been  consumed  dur- 
ing any  period,  the  balance  may  be  used  during  the  following  period  or  turned 
over  to  another  brewery  within  the  same  taxation  district.  Willful  violations 
of  the  provisions  of  the  law  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
six  months  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  10,000  marks  ($2,500).  Negligent  con- 
sumption of  more  than  the  allotted  quantity  is  punishable  by  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding 3,000  marks  ($750)  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months. 

Proclamation  of  May  9,  1915  (RGB1.  p.  241).  Breweries  must  furnish  in- 
formation concerning  the  supply  of  barley  in  their  possession.  Wilful  viola- 
tions of  the  law  are  punishable  by  six  months'  imprisonment  or  by  fine  not 
exceeding  10,000  marks  ($2,500).     Secreted  supplies  are  liable  to  confiscation. 

Proclamation  of  May  17,  1915  (RGB1.  p.  279).  Breweries  must  furnish  in- 
formation concerning  the  quantity  and  quality  of  malt  in  their  possession  to  the 
German  Brewers'  Association  in  Berlin.  Failure  is  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  six  months  or  by  a  maximum  fine  of  1,500  marks  ($375). 

Proclamation  of  May  17,  1915  (RGB1.  p.  282).  Breweries  having  supplies 
of  barley  in  their  possession  must  furnish  information  to  the  German  Brewers* 
Association  in  Berlin.  Failure  to  furnish  correct  data  at  the  specified  time  is 
punishable  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months  or  by  fine  not  exceeding 

1,500  marks   ($375). 

Proclamation  of  June  28,  1915  (RGB1.  p.  384).  Quantity  of  barley  for  con- 
sumption by  brewers  will  be  fixed  by  the  Imperial  Feedstuff  Bureau. 

Proclamation  of  August  5,  1915  (RGB1.  p.  490).  During  the  third  quarter 
of  1915  breweries  may  consume  one-half  of  the  amount  allotted  for  the  fourth 
quarter  in  addition  to  the  allotted  quantity. 

Proclamation  of  August  5,  1915  (RGB1.  p.  491)  amends  the  proclamation  of 
Mav  17,  1915  (RGB1.  p.  282). 

Proclamation  of  January  31,  1916  (RGB1.  p.  77).  The  quantity  of  barley 
allotted  to  breweries  under  section  20  of  the  proclamation  of  June  28  (RGB1. 
p  384)  and  the  quantity  of  malt  allotted  under  the  proclamation  of  February 
15,  1915  (RGB1.  p.  97)  'is  reduced  by  one-fifth.  Any  amount  already  received 
in  excess  of  the  new  allotment  must  be  turned  over  to  the  Central  Bureau  for 

Army  Supply. 

Proclamation  of  February  11,  1916  (RGB1.  p.  96).     Regulation  for  execution 

of  the  foregoing  proclamation. 

Proclamation  of  July  6,  1916  (RGB1.  p.  800).  ( Knegsnotgesetze.  Berlin. 
20  Heft.  Juli,  1916,  p.  204).  Relating  to  confiscation  and  regulation  of  the  con- 
sumption of  barley. 
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Proclamation  of  September  8,  1916  (RGB1.  p.  1007)  (Reichstag.  Anlagen  13. 
Legislation-Periode  II.  Session  1914]  16,  no.  402,  p.  121).  During  September, 
1916,  in  addition  to  the  quantity  of  malt  allotted  for  the  third  quarter  of  1916, 
breweries  may  consume  in  advance  one-third  of  the  quantity  allotted  for  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1916. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  add  a  paragraph  from  the  speech  of  Lloyd 
George,  showing  .the  resolution  of  prohibition.  They  reduced  the 
production  of  beer  from  36,000,000  to  26,000,000  barrels,  and  then  to 
18,000,000,  and  they  expect  to  reduce  it  to  10,000,000  barrels;  and  he 
stated  that  that  would  result  in  the  conservation  of  some  600,000  tons 
of  grain,  which  is  nearly  a  month's  supply  of  cereals  for  his  country. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Did  you  mean  to  say  600,000  tons? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  600,000  tons. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  That  is  impossible.  I  do  not  want  it  to  go 
into  the  record  unless  you  are  sure  it  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  reduce  that  to  bushels,  you  will  find 
it  is  not  out  of  proportion. 

Senator  Gronna.  There  are  33  bushels  to  a  ton. 

Mr.  Fox.  Senator,  I  have  the  official  figures  from  the  British  Board 
of  Trade. 

Mr.  Thompson  (reading)  : 

With  regard  to  brewing,  he  stated  that  in  1914  there  were  36,000,000  standard 
barrels  of  beer  brewed  in  this  country,  and  that  in  1916  this  quantity  was 
reduced  to  26,000,000  barrels.  Early  in  the  present  year  it  was  proposed  to 
reduce  the  quantity  still  further — to  18.000,000  ban-els.  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
however,  made  it  clear  that  the  quantity  is  to  be  cut  down  still  further.  "It 
is  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  guarantee  the  food  of  this  country  without 
making  a  very  much  deeper  cut  into  the  barrelage  of  the  country,  and  we 
must  reduce  it  to  10,000,000  barrels.  That  means  that  you  will  save  nearly  a 
month's  supply  of  cereals  for  this  country.  *  *  *  We  must  have  a  corre- 
sponding restriction  on  the  placing  of  spirits  on  the  market." 

Mr.  Liebmann.  In  the  same  speech  he  says  [reading]  : 

But  we  must  guard  against  the  danger  in  doing  this  of  driving  the  popula- 
tion from  beer  to  spirits.    That  would  be  a  serious  disaster. 

That  is  what  Lloyd  George  said. 

Mr.  Fox.  I  have  a  number  of  photographs,  if  any  members  of  the 
committee  would  like  to  see  them,  showing  the  method  of  distribut- 
ing the  ration  of  wine  issued  to  the  troops  in  the  various  countries. 
[Here  witness  submitted  certain  photographs,  which  were  examined 
by  the  committee.] 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  French  is  here  and  desires  to  make  a  state- 
ment.   State  your  full  name,  residence,  and  business. 

STATEMENT  OF  B0BERT  M.  FRENCH,  PBESIDENT  FBENCH-PAN- 
G0AST  LAB0BAT0BIES  (INC.),  109  BB0AB  STREET,  NEW  Y0BE, 
N.  Y. 

Mr.  French.  My  name  is  Robert  M.  French,  and  I  am  president 
of  the  French-Pancoast  Laboratories  (Inc.),  at  109  Broad  Street, 
New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead  and  tell  us  what  you  desire  in  relation 
to  your  investigations  in  the  subject  of  admixture  of  certain  cereal 
products  with  patent  flour. 

Mr.  French.  We  investigated  mixing  corn  flour,  bean  flour,  barley 
flour,  as  well  as  whole  barley  with  wheat  flour.    The  bread  that  is 
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obtained  by  the  mixture  of  any  of  these  cereals  is  very,  very  much 
inferior  to  bread  made  from  wheat  flour  alone.  Any  increase  in 
the  weight  of  the  bread  obtained  by  using  these  other  cereals  is  much 
more  than  offset  by  a  decrease  in  the  volume  of  bread. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  true  with  reference  to  the  loaf,  but 
how  about  the  total  flour  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  French.  Here  is  another  feature:  Bread  to  be  digested  and 
to  be  really  utilized  must  be  prepared  in  a  wholesome  way.  When 
you  add  increased  percentages  of  other  cereals  the  fermentation  has 
affected  it  so  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  obtain  a  loaf  of 
bread  which  is  properly  fermented  and  properly  prepared  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  the  maximum  of  nutrition  value,  and  the  wastage 
through  spoiled  bread,  bread  which  would  be  soggy  and  sticky  and 
hard  to  digest,  would  be  very  much  more  than  the  increase  in  the 
supply  due  to  using  these  other  grains. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  keeping  quality  of  all  mixed  flours  is  very 
much  less  than  the  wheat  flour  alone. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  true  of  thfe  whole  wheat,  too? 

Mr.  French.  Whole  wheat  flour,  which  contains  the  feed  offals 
of  wheat,  will  keep  anywhere  from  one-third  to  one-twentieth  as 
long  as  patent  flour. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  their  comparative  nutritive  values  ? 

Mr.  French.  That  is  a  question  which  is  open  to  wide  debate. 
For  every  authority  who  advocates  whole  wheat  you  have  got  at 
least  one  who  is  against  it.  But  it  is  an  established  fact  that  over  50 
per  cent  of  the  bran  of  the  wheat  is  not  digestible  in  the  human  sys- 
tem, whereas  the  patent  flour  is  98  per  cent  digestible. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  percentage  of  the  bran  is  digested  in 
live  stock? 

Mr.  French.  That  depends  on  the  character  of  the  stock.  Cows, 
for  instance,  will  digest  a  very  much  higher  percentage  than  horses. 
I  can  not  quote  you  the  exact  figures  on  that,  because  Tarn  princi- 
pally interested  in  the  human-food  standpoint. 

The  Chairman.  Do  ^ou  know  anything  about  the  findings  of  the 
Belgian  Food  Commission  in  reference  to  additions  to  patent  flour? 

Mr.  French.  We  found  it  was  not  feasible  to  do  any  mixing  on 
this  side.  Whatever  mixing  was  done  was  in  the  milling  directly 
in  Belgium,  where  corn  and  wheat  were  shipped  separately,  and  if 
any  mixing  was  done  it  was  done  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  whole  wheat  and  the  patent 
flour  ? 

Mr.  French.  It  was  found  absolutely  impracticable  to  ship  whole- 
wheat flour  abroad,  on  account  of  the  keeping  qualities. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  ship  ? 

Mr.  French.  Yes.  I  have  seen  samples  of  whole-wheat  flour  be- 
come musty  or  contain  moth  or  worms  or  weevils  in  two  to  three 
weeks,  and  I  have  kept  innumerable  samples  of  patent  flour  for  6  to 
8  or  10  months  or  a  year  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  was  just  as 
good  as  the  day  they  came  into  the  laboratory. 

The  Chairman.  What  grade  does  the  Belgian  Relief  Committee 
use? 

Mr.  French.  They  are  shipping  practically  no  flour  from  this 
side. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  flour  do  they  feed  these  people  ? 
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Mr.  French.  That  is  a  question  that  at  the  present  time  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  answer. 

Barley,  when  used  in  bread,  either  whole-ground  barley  or  sifted- 
barley  flour  is,  we  think,  about  the  worst  cereal  that  can  be  used  in 
connection  with  wheat  flour.  Barley  is  the  most  enzymic- cereal  that 
we  have. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  French.  That  means  it  is  a  cereal  which  contains  ferments 
or  enzymes  which  are  a  lower  order  of  animal  life  than  the  ferments 
of  bacteria.  Those  elements  induce  wild  fermentation  and  ungovern- 
able fermentation  in  making  bread,  and  it  would  make  the  bread 
supply  of  the  Nation  very  much  inferior  to  what  it  is  at  present,  if 
barley  were  used. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  would  really  apply  to  the  calen- 
dar year,  bdt  if  the  land  sown  to  barley  this  year  should  be  sown  to 
wheat  hereafter,  that  would,  of  course,  rectify  that. 

Mr.  William  Wallace  (of  Philadelphia).  We  conferred  with  Dr.  , 
Taylor  to  find  out  what  area  was  devoted  to  barley  which  could  be 
devoted  to  raising  wheat,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  answer 
that. question.  Dr.  Taylor  states  positively  from  his  knowledge  that 
there  is  a  certain  area  of  ground  in  all  these  countries  adapted  for 
growing  barley  that  is  not  well  adapted  for  the  growing  of  wheat, 
and  those  areas  are  well  known  and  clearly  defined. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  about  that;  that  might  be  true 
here.  I  understand  that  your  interest  in  the  matter  relates  to  the 
offals. 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  all.  My  interest  relates  purely  to  the  mat- 
ter of  feeding  dairy  cattle,  but  I  was  trying  to  get  him  to  give  me 
some  information  relating  to  this. 

Mr.  French.  I  might  say  something  on  the  question  of  mixing 
flour? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  French.  I  believe  from  my  experience  in  the  flour  trade  that 
if  it  is  permitted  to  mix  corn  flour  or  any  other  cereal  flour  with 
wheat,  unless  that  is  done  under  the  most  careful  governmental  regu- 
lations it  will  only  result  in  fraud  and  dishonest  practices.  Corn 
flour  in  small  quantity  can  be  added  to  wheat  flour  without  it  being 
possible  to  detect,  other  than  in  the  poorer  bread  that  is  obtained, 
and  it  will  be  done  to  sell  corn  flour  at  the  price  of  wheat  flour. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  there  could  be  any  objection  to 
somebody  ascertaining  what  would  be  wholesome  mixtures  of  com 
and  barley,  and  to  certify  it  and  have  it  branded  so  that  everybody 
would  know  what  they  were  getting  so  long  as  it  is  voluntarily  sup- 
ported by  the  free  will  of  the  miller  and  the  free  will  of  the;  con- 
sumer; but  the  suggestion  to  make  it  compulsory — not  permitting 
them  to  make  any  other  sort  and  require  that  to  be  used  throughout 
the  country,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  kind — that  is  a  different 
question.  Where  you  impose  compulsion  on  the  miller  to  make  a 
certain  sort  of  mixed  flour  and  forbid  him  to  make  other  flour,  and 
make  it  impossible  for  the  consumer  to  get  any  other  sort  of  mixed 
flour,  I  think  that  is  going  a  good  long  ways  in  a  country  that  is 
fighting  to  spread  democracy  over  the  world. 

We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Elmore. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ME.  E.  W.  ELMOBE,  ELMORE  MILLING  CO.,  PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 

Mr.  Elmore.  I  am  only  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  feed  for 
stock;  and  under  present  conditions  we  use  50  per' cent  of  distillers' 
and  brewery  feeds  in  making  what  we  believe,  from  many  years' 
experience,  to  be  the  best  ration  for  the  production  of  milk. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  the  ration  that  you  turn  out  is 
50  per  cent  dry  brewers'  grain? 

Mr.  ElmorE.  Fifty  per  cent  of  it  is  dry  brewers'  grain,  malts, 
sprouts,  and  millers'  offal. 

The  Chairman.  I  could  not  tell  whether  you  meant  50  per  cent 
of  the  millers'  output. 

Mr.  Elmore.  Oh,  no;  not  that.  Of  course,  these  feeds  are  very 
high  in  protein  and  fat — much  more  so  than  grain — and  very  light  in 
weight,  making  it  possible  to  mix  them  with  other  high-protein  feed, 
such  as  cottonseed  meal,  oil  meal,  gluten  meal,  particularly,  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  feed  a  cow  unless  you  had  something  to 
lighten  them  up. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  amount  you  handle  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Elmore.  Oh,  we  put  out  about  300  or  400  cars  a  year  of  it. 
We  supply  the  territory  through  New  York  State  and  New  England. 
Our  mills  are  at  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  idea  what  the  total  amount  of 
that  output  is  ? 

Mr.  Elmore.  Of  the  balanced  rations? 

The  Chairman.  The  stuff  that  you  turn  out — what  is  the  total  pro- 
duction of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Elmore.  I  would  have  to  get  that,  because  I  do  not  know ;  but 
I  should  think  it  would  run  to  50  cars  a  -day  in  the  country.  That 
is  about  1,000  tons  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  standard  foodstuffs  used  by  dairymen? 

Mr.  Elmore.  Oh,  yes;  used  by  dairymen,  and  the  more  the  farmer 
knows  the  more  he  is  told  to  use  this  standard  stuff,  because  by 
actual  experiments  he  is  able  to  get  far  better  results  than  before. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  most  economical,  according  to  your  point 
of  view  ? 

Mr.  Elmore.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  heard  of  any  tendency  among  the  dairy- 
men to  reduce  the  number  of  their  milch  cows  on  account  of  the 
threatened  shortage  of  this  feed  stuff? 

Mr.  Elmore.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  heard  some  one  say  that.  I  believe  it  was  the 
malted-milk  concern. 

Mr.  Elmore.  I  do.  not  think  they  have  gotten  to  quite  that  far, 
but  I  do  not  know  how  they  would  continue  to  feed  their  cows  as  well 
as  they  do  and  produce  the  results  they  do  if  it  were  taken  away 
from  them.    The  only  substitute  would  be  wheat  bran. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  States  that  are  dry  have  more  or  less 
dairy  business? 

Mr.  Elmore.  The  States  that  are  dry  are  not  the  States  thai 
produce  the  milk  in  big  quantities  for  the  big  cities  and  make  evapo- 
rated milk,  cream,  and  all  of  those  things. 
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The  Chairman.  Not  so  exclusively ;  not  on  such  a  large  scale. 

Mr.  Elmore.  It  is  possible  for  you  to  get  milk  from  a  cow  if  you 
just  turn  her  out  to  grass,  but  it  is  not  anything  like  the  amount  of 
milk  you  would  get  if  she  had  the  proper  amount  of  grain  mixed 
with  it.  I  was  going  to  add,  supposing  this  were  taken  away  from 
us  and  we  had  to  make  a  substitution,  in  my  years  of  experience 
I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  would  take  the  place  of  it  but 
wheat  bran,  and  wheat  bran  is  not  nearly  as  good.  You  have  to 
lighten  the  feed  up  in  order  that  the  cow  may  eat  the  amount  re- 
quired. If  you.  feed  heavy  food  it  causes  the  cow's  bag  to  cake,  and 
she  is  no  good.  Bran  is  now  very  high  in  price  and  it  is  pretty 
hard  to  get.  I  think  it  would  certainly  double  in  price,  and  you 
could  not  get  enough  of  it  to  supply  the  demand  to  use  with  our 
gluten  seed  and  cotton  seed.  That  is  the  only  part  I  am  interested 
m — to  get  something  I  can  supply  the  dairymen  with  and  enable 
them  to  get  the  results  they  are  now  getting.  If  they  could  not  get 
it  they  would  have  to  produce  less  milk,  and  if  they  produce  less 
milk  they  would  have  to  get  more  money  for  the  milk. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  your  statement,  we  are  going  to  be 
up  against  it  when  we  have  national  prohibition. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  it  would  affect  the  economic  conditions  of 
the  country  very  seriously,  especially  around  the  large  cities,  Sena- 
tor. It  is  one  of  the  principal  needs — the  feeding  of  these  brewers' 
grains — which  very  materially  affect  the  flow  and  supply  of  milk  to 
the  dairy  people,  which  .comes  right  straight  from  the  brewers  and 
middlemen  such  as  we  are,  and  they  are  a  very  large  factor  in  keep- 
ing the  supply  and  flow  of  milk;  for  instance,  the  Walker-Gordon 
people,  who  are  the  head  of  the  milk  producers  of  the  country,  and 
their  product  is  preeminent  in  quality,  and  is  a  great  factor  in  the 
feeding  of  the  babies  of  the  nation,  especially. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  turn  out? 

Mr.  Elmore.  Certified  milk.  They  charge  20  cents  a  quart,  and 
so  on,  and  it  is  fed  to  babies. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  get  a  bushel  for  that  feed? 

Mr.  Elmore.  To-day  it  is  worth  about  $48  a  ton ;  that  is,  the  bal- 
anced ration. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  sell  it  for  three  years  ago? 

Mr.  Elmore.  Three  years  ago  maybe  it  sold  for  $12  or  less.  Xow 
we  are  not  exporting  any  cotton  seed — now  we  are  not  exporting  any 
of  the  oil  meal — and  they  have  always  taken  our  surplus.  So  these 
things  are  very  cheap.  I  can  buy  cotton  seed  to-day  for  whatever 
I  have  always  been  able  to  buy  for.  I  can  buy  it  up  in  Boston  for 
$45  after  the  oil  has  been  extracted.  It  will  be  a  mighty  serious  thing 
to  the  dairvmen  of  this  countrv  to  withdraw  these  brewers'  grains 
from  the  market.  They  would  simply  have  to  get  more  for  their 
milk,  because  they  could  not  produce  as  much  as  they  are  now  doing 
because  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Senator,  out  in  Wisconsin,  which  is  the  empire 
State  for  dairy  products,  those  products  amount  to  forty-eight  mil- 
lion and  some  hundred  thousand  dollars.  There  they  are  largely 
supplied  by  the  by-products  from  these  brewers  in  the  form  of  wet 
and  dry  brewers'  grains,  and  in  the  same  way  New  York,  which  is 
now  the  second  State  in  dairy  products ;  all  those  dairies  which  pro- 
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duce  butter:  milk,  cream,  and  cheese  are  supplied  very  largely  with 
brewers'  grains. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.48  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
2.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

(At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  committee  reassembled.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Pinchot,  we  are  very  glad  to  welcome  you  to 
the  committee  and  will  be  pleased  to  hear  anything  you  have  to  say. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  GIFFOKD  PINCHOT,  MILFORD,  PA. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  shall  not  detain  you  very  long.  There  are  only 
three  points  I  wanted  to  make.  The  first  of  them  was  impressed 
upon  me  during  a  recent  trip  through  the  South,  where  I  have  been 
doing  what  I  could  to  stimulate  production  by  making  speeches, 
which  is  not  the  best  way  to  proceed ;  still,  it  was  the  cnly  way  that 
was  available  to  me  at  the  time.  The  end  of  the  planting  season  is 
rapidly  approaching  in  the  South  and  still  more  rapidly  in  the  North. 
I  suppose  we  may  fairly  say  that  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  June 
would  cover  the  majority  of  it  in  bcth  sections.  And  I  came  back 
feeling  very  strongly  indeed  the  necessity  for  immediate  action. 
The  farmer  does  not  move  as  promptly  as  some  other  portions  of 
the  population,  and  after  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  increase 
his  production  he  finds  it  necessary,  certainly  in  the  South  and  in 
parts  of  the  North,  to  secure  credit  for  the  new  crop,  then  to  secure 
seed,  which  is  by  no  means  an  easy  thing  at  this  time  in  many  sections 
of  the  country ;  he  must  secure  fertilizer,  and  he  must  secure  labor ; 
so  that  after  the  decision  to  increase  the  area  to  be  planted  is  reached 
a  considerable  number  of  days,  and  sometimes  weeks,  must  pass 
before  the  farmer  is  in  position  to  go  ahead. 

Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  the  situation  is  one  which  needs,  as 
very  few  situations  can  need,  immediate  action.  If  it  is  true  that  we 
have  to  feed  not  only  ourselves  but  our  allies,  and  that  the  time  dur- 
ing which  we  can  take  the  necessary  steps  to  meet  the  world's  shortage 
of  food,  which  we  all  know  exists,  will  last  only  until  the  15th  of 
June,  and  these  steps  must  be  taken  by  the  farmer  in  the  meantime, 
then  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  necessity  for  im- 
mediate action.    That  was  the  first  point  I  wanted  to  make. 

The  second  is  that,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  in  the 
North  especially  and  to  seme  extent  in  the  South,  the  farmer  is  going 
to  be  skeptical,  is  now  skeptical,  of  the  advantages  to  him  of  very 
largely  increasing  his  crop  on  the  ground  that  experience  in  the  past 
leads  him  to  believe  that  the  more  food  he  has  grown  the  less  he  has 
get  fcr  it.  He  has  seen  many  small  crops  bring  very  high  returns, 
and  he  has  seen  many  large  crops  bring  very  low  returns,  with  the 
result  that  he  needs  "  to  be  shown  "  that  if  he  does  make  the  neces- 
sary expenditures,  goes  in  debt  to  the  necessary  extent,  very  largely  to 
increase  the  food  crops  this  year,  the  return  to  him  \yill  be  adequate. 
I  might  take  the  case  of  potatoes  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  and 
in  southern  New  Jersey.  Three  years  ago  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
making  a  crop  of  potatoes  in  that  region  was  $45. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  vear  1914? 
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Mr.  Pinchot.  That  was  the  year  1914;  yes,  sir;  as  I  remember  it. 
Last  year  the  estimate  was  about  $60.  This  year  the  estimate  is  about 
$90,  because  of  the  immense  increase  in  the  cost  of  seed  and  cost  of 
fertilizer  as  well  as  the  cost  of  labor. 

The  result  of  that  has  been,  in  spite  of  the  unprecedented  high 
prices,  that  there  has  actually  been  a  decrease  in  the  area  of  potatoes 
planted,  and  I  imagine  that  similar  regions  will  be  found  not  uncom- 
monly in  other  parts  of  the  country.  So  that  I  believe  the  necessity 
for  an  assurance  to  the  farmer  that  he  is  going  actually  to  get  a 
profit  from  a  larger  crop  is  the  key  to  the  situation,  and  for  that 
reason  I  am  in  favor  of  an,  announcement  (as  to  a  few  of  the  great 
staple  crops)  by  the  President  of  a  definite  price  which  the  farmer 
will  get  after  he  has  raised  his  crop  and  delivered  it  at  certain  fixed 
points. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  a  minimum? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  No;  I  mean  a  fixed  price. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Do  you  think  the  farmer  wants  a  fixed  price? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  do  not  believe  the  farmer  does,  but  I  do  not  know 
of  any  way  to  avoid  speculation  so  definite,  so  easy,  as  to  make  a 
fixed  price. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Pinchot,  I  was  told  Saturday — maybe  you 
have  more  definite  information — that  the  French  Government  fixed 
$1.46  a  bushel  on  wheat  when  it  was  selling  a  good  deal  higher  in 
the  markets  of  the  world,  and  the  French  peasants  said,  "  We  won't 
raise  it  at  that  price,"  and  it  got  them  in  a  very  embarrassing  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  can  understand  that  unless  the  price  made  is  suffi- 
ciently attractive  to  the  farmer,  unless  it  actually  is  attractive  to  him, 
then  the  whole  thing  is  worthless. 

The  Chairman.  You  realize  that  England  has  fixed  a  minimum 
and  that  France  has  fixed  a  minimum  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  have  to  fix  our  price  with  reference  to 
that  price,  allowing  for  haulage  and  insurance  and  profits  between 
the  two  prices,  otherwise  the  stuff  would  not  move  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  commerce,  and  I  have  an  idea  that  when  we  fix  it  on  that 
basis  it  would  not  be  as  much  as  the  farmers  would  want  us  to  fix  it 
and  it  would  have  a  discouraging  effect ;  if  we  do  not  fix  it  as  high 
as  the  farmers  think  it  ought  to  be  fixed,  it  would  do  more  harm  than 
good? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  That  I  realize. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  you  undertake  to  make  a  fixed  price 
you  would  have  to  consider  all  the  surrounding  conditions,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  labor  and  the  hours  of  labor,  and  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion to  the  farmer  would  have  to  be  below  that  a  reasonable  amount. 
My  mind  is  open  on  this  minimum-price  business.  I  never  heard 
the  suggestion  made  before  about  establishing  a  fixed  price. 

Senator  Norris.  How  would  you  compel  the  farmer  to  take  the 
fixed  price? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Simply  say,  that  is  the  price  of  wheat  and  that  is 
the  price  of  corn. 

Senator  Xorris.  Would  you  forbid  him  selling  it  at  a  high  price  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  would  forbid  him  selling  it  at  any  other  price. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Pinchot,  would  you  stay  in  America  very 
long  following  that  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Yes,  sir;  I  would.  I  began,  Senator,  with  a  very 
strong  feeling  in  favor  of  the  minimum  price.  I  came_back  from  the 
South  feeling  that  way,  that  the  minimum  price  was  the  right  thing, 
but  I  have  heard  arguments  since  then  that  seemed  to  be  substantially 
conclusive  in  favor  of  the  fixed  price,  provided  that  price  is  fixed 
high  enough  to  satisfy  the  farmer. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  always  calculated  that  providing  for  a 
fixed  price  was  like  fixing  the  law  of  gravity.  In  colonial  days  we 
made  an  effort  to  fix  prices,  and  they  would  not  submit  to  it.  If 
their  stuff  is  worth  more  than  the  price  which  is  fixed  for  it,  they 
will  get  it  somehow  or  other.  If  it  is  worth  less  they  will  take  it. 
But  I  want  to  hear  your  statement,  because  it  is  very  interesting. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  understand  that  the  fixing  of  a  maximum  price 
has  been  a  great  failure  abroad;  that  it  does  not  work  any  place 
except  where  there  is  a  surplus. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  mean,  Mr.  Pinchot,  now  to  fix  the  price 
for  a  bushel  of  wheat  that  the  farmer  shall  get,  and  not  merely  a 
minimum  price? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  That  is  exactly  what  I  mean,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  hear  some  of  the  arguments  that  you  heard. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Well,  I  began  by  saying,  "Let  us  fix  a  minimum 
price  and  let  the  farmer  get  the  advantage  of  anything  that  goes 
above  that  price."  Then  this  view  was  presented  to  me,  that  assum- 
ing that  a  fixed  price  was  so  established  as  to  be  satisfactory  to  the 
farmer,  to  assure  him  a  profit  large  enough  to  induce  him  to  plant — 
and  I  do  not  know  what  that  price  ought  to  be.  I  will  say  now 

The  Chairman.  He  will  say  the  price  should  be  the  market  price. 
How  do  you  know  you  are  going  to  fix  the  price?  You  do  not 
know  what  he  has  in  the  way  of  expense  for  corn  planting. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  would  fix  it  high  enough  to  provide  for  all  that. 
I  think  in  a  situation  of  this  kind  the  country  can  afford  to  be 
extremely  generous  to  the  farmer  and  can  not  afford  to  be  anything 
else. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Would  you  take  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  corn? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  have  started  out  very  carefully  by  saying  I  do  not 
know  what  the  price  ought  to  be;  I  am  not  an  expert  in  that  line. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  fix  the  price  on  flour  in  harmony 
with  that  price  on  wheat? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Would  you  fix  the  price  of  labor  the  farmer  had 
to  employ? 

Mr.  JPinchot.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  say  that  they  did  that  in  England.  I 
was  reading  Lloyd  George's  speech,  and  he  said  when  you  fix  the 
minimum  price  on  the  crop  you  have  got  to  fix  the  minimum  price 
on  farm  labor  and  also  of  every  other  article  used  on  the  farm. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Supposing  it  is  going  to  cost  the  farmer  more 
than  this  price  you  fix ;  what  are  you  going  to  do  then  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  would  give  him  a  price  so  satisfactory  that  it  was 
known  definitely  in  advance  to  be  such,  allowing  for  all  possible  or 
reasonable  changes — give  him  a  good,  big,  fair  price  for  his  stuff. 
The  conclusive  argument  that  was  mentioned  to  me  was  that  if  you 
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do  that  then  you  have  a  basis  for  preventing  speculation.  You  can 
then  follow  your  staple  products  all  the  way  from  the  producer  to 
the  consumer  without  there  being  an  opening  anywhere  into  which 
the  speculator  can  get,  and  eliminate  at  once  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  cost  of  food  products,  of  which  we  have  so  serious  an  example 
right  now. 

Senator  Norris.  Mr.  Pinchot,  suppose  you  establish  a  fixed  price 
and  there  was  a  surplus;  the  Government  would  have  to  buy  it  at 
that  price? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Everybody  would  buy  it  at  that  price. 

Senator  Norris.  I  know  they  would  have  to;  but  let  us  suppose 
the  farmers  produce  more  wheat  than  there  was  a  demand  for.  The 
Government  would  have  to  iake  the  surplus,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  There  is  not  any  human  possibility  of  that  this 
year,  any  how,  Senator. 

Senator  Page.  Suppose  there  was  that  possibility.  I  am  very 
anxious  to  know  just  what  your  attitude  would  be  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  If  the  Government  has  to  contemplate  a  small  loss 
in  the  matter  in  order  to  eliminate  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
which  comes  from  speculation,  and  at  the  same  time  get  sufficient 
food  planted,  then  I  think  the  Government  ought  to  contemplate  it. 
The  French  Government  has  been  carrying  wheat  and  selling  it 
in  the  effort  to  keep  down  the  price  of  bread  at  a  considerable  loss 
right  along. 

Senator  Norris.  I  agree  with  you  in  that.  Still,  at  the  same  time, 
if  we  are  going  to  have  a  fixed  price,  we  may  be  in  a  condition  where 
we  will  have  a  surplus  of  something.  It  may  not  be  wheat ;  it  may 
be  that  it  will  be  something  else.  I  think  that  is  something  we 
ought  to  contemplate. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  So  do  I. 

Senator  Page.  You  would  not  have  the  Government  buy  that 
wheat,  would  you? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  No. 

Senator  Page.  You  would  have  them  pay  the  difference  between 
what  it  sells  for  and  the  minimum? 

Senator  Norris.  He  would  fix  it  so  it  could  not  sell  at  anything 
else. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  fixing  an  absolute  price,  not  a  minimum 
price. 

Senator  Page.  How  are  you  going  to  have  a  minimum  price? 
People  will  not  buy  at  the  absolute  price. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  If  the  Government  fixes  it,  of  course,  they  will  buy. 

Senator  Page.  You  say  they  will.     Who  compels  them  to  buy  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  The  Government. 

Senator  Page.  The  Government  compels  me  to  buy  what  I  do  not 
want  to  purchase? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  If  you  want  to  purchase  you  will  have  to  buy  at  that 
price. 

Senator  Page.  I  am  supposing  there  will  be  more  wheat  than  the 
people  will  buy. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Senator,  I  would  say  that  the  answer  to  that  was 
double.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  chance,  that  the  advance  in 
prices  that  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  wheat. 
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Senator  Page.  I  do  not  want  you  to  take  that  position.  If  the 
times  should  change  so  there  will  be  a  surplus,  what  would  you  do! 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  am  not  advocating  this  measure  in  order  to  meet 
a  situation  which  I  do  not  think  will  come  up. 

Senator  Page.  No,  but  the  wise  man  forsees  evil  afar  off  and 
hedges  against  it.  I  would  like  to  know  what  your  modus  operandi 
would  be  in  case  it  should  turn  out  a  year  from  now  or  within  any 
period  that  there  is  more  wheat  offered  than  the  country  may  take  at 
the  price  named  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  If  there  is  more  wheat  offered  than  the  country  will 
take  and  that  the  world  will  take  at  that  price,  I  would  have  the 
Government  buy  wheat  enough  to  raise  the  price  to  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Pinchot,  you  know  the  farmers  may  perhaps 
be  in  a  situation  where  they  would  have  to  sell  at  that  price  or  any 
other  fixed  price  in  order  to  meet  their  obligation,  but  a  vast  amount 
of  the  wheat  would  not  be  covered  by  debts ;  but  those  farmers  would 
just  rear  back  and  say,  "  We  won't  sell."  You  may  be  able  to  com- 
pel people  to  buy  at  fixed  prices,  but  you  may  not  be  able  to  get 
people  to  sell  at  fixed  prices. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Senator,  there  is  a  bill  before  Congress  which  I 
have  in  my  pocket,  introduced  into  the  House  by  Mr.  Lever,  which 
does  just  exactly  that  thing. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  introduced 

Senator  Page.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  allow  me  to  follow  that 
reasoning  just  a  minute? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Page.  You  say  you  would  have  the  Government  buy  it. 
What  would  the  Government  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Have  it  feed  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  sell  it 
abroad  and  give  it  to  poor  people. 

Senator  Page.  Why  not  follow  the  established  practice  by  letting 
it  be  sold  for  what  it  will  sell  for  abroad  or  at  home  and  let  the 
Government  make  good  the  deficiency? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Mavbe  that  is  the  wav,  Senator. 

Senator  Page.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  way  is  practical  and  the 
other  is  absolutely  impractical. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  a  minimum  price,  not  a  fixed  price. 

Senator  Page.  If  we  guarantee  a  certain  price  to  the  farmer  and 
he  can  not  place  it  at  that  price,  we  have  got  to  make  good  the 
deficiency.  Now,  I  do  not  believe  the  Federal.  Government  ought 
to  build  warehouses  and  store  grain  and  hold  it  until  they  can  sell 
it  and  become  speculators.  I  think  the  wheat  ought  to  go  onto  the 
market  and  be  sold  for  what  it  will  bring  and  the  Government  then 
and  there  close  the  transaction  by  paying  whatever  the  loss  is. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  All  right. 

Senator  Page.  I  can  see  some  practicability  to  that;  I  can  not  in 
the  idea  of  the  Government  storing  wheat  or  becoming  a  speculator. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  As  I  said,  Senator,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  discount- 
ing a  thing  that  can  not  possibly  happen. 

Senator  Page.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Because  we  know  now  what  the  stocks  of  wheat  are 
in  the  world.     We  know  what  the  deficiencies  in  the  areas  planted 
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are,  and  we  know  that  it  is  unthinkable,  so  far  as  certain  things  can 
be  foreseen,  that  there  will  be  wheat  enough  in  the  world  next  year. 

Senator  Page.  It  is  barely  possible  that  within  30  or  60  days  yve 
will  have  an  end  of  the  war,  but  not  probable. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Yes;  and  if  that  Happens,  my  own  judgment  is 
that  we  shall  have  simply  this  additional  job— that  we  will  have  two 
or  three  more  nations  to  supply  than  we  would  have  without  it. 

Senator  Page.  I  do  not  say  we  shall  not  have  a  demand  for  the 
wheat  at  the  minimum  price,  but  I  am  trying  to  have  you  foresee 
and  tell  us  what  you  would  do  in  case  there  should  be  a  depression  in 
prices  so  great  that  the  farmer  would  have  wheat  to  sell  which  we 
have  guaranteed  a  certain  price  for  and  which  he  finds  no  market 
for  at  that  price. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  If  you  prefer  to  have  the  Government  handle  it 
that  way  rather  than  the  other  way.  Senator,  that  does  not  come 
within  my  purview  very  much.  What  I  am  anxious  for  is  the 
increase  of  production. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  the  main  thing — to  stimulate  produc- 
tion now. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  That  is  the  main  thing — to  stimulate  production, 
and  do  it  quick. 

Senator  Ken.yon.  And  the  minimum  guaranty  will  stimulate  pro- 
duction, will  it  not,  probably  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  is  too  late  for  wheat,  but  we  may  do  some- 
thing for  corn,  beans,  and  potatoes  ? 
'  Mr.  Pinchot.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  But  a  fixed  price,  Mr.  Pinchot;  I  can  not  see 
how  that  will  stimulate  production,  because  the  farmer  does  not 
know  he  is  going  to  get  enough  to  pay  what  it  is  going  to  cost  to 
produce.  If  you  give  a  minimum  price,  that  is  going  to  stimulate 
production,  because  he  gets  everything  over  that.  I  am  afraid  your 
fixed  price  would  work  just  the  opposite  to  what  you  desire.  The 
fact  now  is  that  the  effect  of  maximum-price  talk  has  discouraged 
a  good  many  farmers,  and  they  have  started  selling  off  a  lot  of  stock. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  The  farmers  are  strongly  opposed  to  fixing  a  mini- 
mum price.  If  you  confront  both  ends  of  the  situation — both  what 
happens  in  the  cities  and  what  happens  on  the  farm — your  fixed  price, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  fairer  to  everybody  concerned  than  either  a  maxi- 
mum or  minimum  price  can  possibly  be. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  have  got  to  consider  getting  your  stuff  pro- 
duced before  you  can  say  what  kind  of  a  maximum  you  would 
provide. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  I  can  find  England  has  made  a  great 
deal  of  effort  to  fix  the  prices  of  cereals  which  enter  into  the  manu- 
facture of  bread  and  beer.  We  tried  a  good  many  times  in  the  Colo- 
nies during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  they  would  not  stay  fixed, 
and  I  doubt  whether  you  can  do  that.  It  is  like  repealing  a  law  of 
nature,  it  seems  to  me. 

Senator  Kenyon.  This  Lever  bill  gives  power  to  the  President  to 
fix  minimum  and  maximum  prices. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  a  minimum  price  would  be  constitutional : 
whether  a  maximum  price  would  be  constitutional  or  not  I  doubt. 
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Senator  Page.  Senator  Gore,  have  you  thought  out  what  position 
we  would  be  in  if  a  farmer  had  1,000,000  bushels  of  grain  and  the 
price  fixed  was  $1.75  a  bushel  and  he  says,  "  I  would  prefer  to  store 
and  hold"?  Would  you  have  any  law  compelling  him  to  sell  his 
wTheat  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  Lever  bill  goes  to  that  extent.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain whether  it  extends  to  grain  wnen  in  the  hands  of  the  producer. 
The  Canadian  law  does  extend  to  grain  in  the  hands  of  the  producer. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  Lever  bill  authorizes  the  President  to  con- 
demn and  fix  the  price  and  take  it  over. 

Senator  Page.  Can  the  President  take  it  except  for  public  use¥ 

The  Chairman.  No.  It  provides  for  paying  the  difference  between 
the  fixed  price  and  such  prices  as  the  courts  may  find. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  probably  save  its  constitutionality  if 
it  was  purchased  for  the  Army.  I  do  not  think  it  would  if  purchased 
for  seed.  We  can  not  compel  a  man  to  sell  seed  at  any  price  if  you 
are  going  to  turn  it  over  to  private  individuals. 

Senator  Page.  Suppose  the  individual  should  buy  to  sell  to  the 
markets  of  the  world  and  go  into  the  busihess ;  would  that  be  con- 
stitutional ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  do  not  believe  it  would;  I  do  not  believe  that 
wrould  be  a  public  use. 

Senator  Page.  I  agree  with  you  fully  about  that.  I  think  the 
President  may  have  a  right  to  lay  his  hands  upon  anything  he  wants 
and  pay  what  he  thinks  is  right  under  power  of  Congress,  but  I  can 
not  see  how  you  are  going  to  regulate  the  laws  of  business  by  saying 
a  man  owning  a  quantity  of  wheat  shall  sell  it  whether  he  wills  to 
do  so  or  not  and  accept  for  it  an  arbitrary  price. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Under  the  Lever  bill  they  could  take  over  your 
hide  factory  or  take  over  your  farm*  or  take  over  any  line  of  business. 

The  Chairman.  Shoes,  clothing,  and  so  forth. 

Senator  Page.  I  think  that  is  right  if  the  public  good  demands  it. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  The  Lever  bill  seems  to  follow  the  experience  that 
all  the  other  nations  at  war  have  had. 

The  Chairman.  France,  I  believe,  undertook  to  fix  absolute  prices, 
but  I  do  not  understand  that  England  has. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  They  fixed  it  in  the  matter  of  rent.  I  understand 
England  has  said  no  rent  which  is  less  than  a  certain  amount  shall 
be  increased  at  all  during  the  war.  So  they  fix  rent.  Then  in  Ger- 
many they  have  taken  over  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  raw 
materials,  the  whole  conduct  of  agriculture.  They  have  taken  pos- 
session of  all  the  products  of  agriculture  and  have  gone  much 
further  than  this  bill  contemplates. 

The  Chairman.  Germany  could  do  a  good  many  things  that  we 
could  not  do  under  the  Constitution. 

Senator  Page.  Mr.  Pinchot,  vou  can  remember  the  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  ,No,  sir;  I  am  sorry  I  can  not. 

Senator  Page.  We  went  through  that  war,  and  we  had  no  trouble. 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand  governed.  We  bought  and  sold  and 
got  gain,  and  nobody  complained.  Do  you  not  think  we  ought  to 
w,ait  until  an  extreme  case  or  condition  arises  before  we  undertake  to 
disturb  the  general  law  of  trade? 
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Mr.  Pinchot.  No;  I  think  the  extreme  case  is  here;  I  think  we 
have  waited  until  the  extreme  condition  is  here,  when  the  danger 
to  the  allies  from  the  lack  of  food  has  reached  a  point  where  it  is 
essential  for  us  to  take  whatever  measures  may  be  necessary  to 
produce  that  food. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  use  the  words  "  whatever  measures  may 
be  necessary  "  do  you  think  that  public  opinion  is  sufficiently  aroused, 
I  mean  amongst  the  rank  and  file?  The  people  in  the  cities  are 
storm  centers,  and  .will  be  terribly  wrought  up,  but  the  people  in 
the  country  are  not.  They  have  gone  on  the  even  tenor  of  their  way, 
like  as  if  there  was  not  any  war,  without  rebellion  against  the  war 
itself. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  My  opinion,  Senator,  is  that  any  measure  which  the 
President  may  find  it  necessary  to  take  and  which  may  be  recom- 
mended to  the  country  by  the  President  will  be  accepted  by  the 
country. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  believe  in  giving  it  all  over  to  the 
President  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  On  that  point  I  think  the  citizens  of  the  country 
are  ready  to  accept  whatever  the  Government  believes  is  necessary. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  Government — but  whatever  the  President 
says? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Yes.  I  think  the  people  of  the  country  would  ac- 
cept whatever  the  President  says. 

Senator  Page.  What  do  you  think  about  the  Senators'  advisers 
and  the  Cabinet?  Do  you  think  the  country  would  accept  what 
they  say? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  No  ;  it  is  not  what  I  would  accept.  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  country  will  accept.  Senator  Gore  asked  whether  I 
thought  the  country  was  willing  to  accept  this  measure. 

Senator  Page.  Mr.  Hoover  said  Mr.  Houston  has  said  before  this 
committee  that  he  thought  the  whole  thing  was  more  or  less  psycho- 
logical, that  there  was.no  warrant  for  the  prices  we  are  paying  for 
things,  that  he  did  not  know  but  what  it  might  come,  but  that  it  had 
not  come  yet. 

The  Chairman.  He  said,  taking  into  account  the  present  stocks  of 
foodstuffs  and  cereals  and  the  expected  exportation,  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  so  high,  but  that  the  present  high  prices  are  largely  due  to  ap- 
prehension and  psychology. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  hear  what  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  said,  but  I  stand  by  what  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
that  the  country  is  ready  to  accept  any  measures  that  the  President 
recommends  as  being  required. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  we  might  go  so  strong  that  we 
might  not  conserve?  While  conserving  had  we  not  better  conserve 
legislation  to  a  certain  extent? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  That  you  gentlemen  would  know  better  than  I. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  the  particular  use  of  Congress  being 
here?  Why  not  turn  it  all  over  to  the  President  and  go  home  under 
that  theory? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  see  no  reason  why  Congress  should  turn  it  all 
over.  I  thought  the  question  was  as  to  what  power  the  Congress 
should  give  the  President. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  people  would  do  what  the  Presi- 
dent recommends,  or  do  you  think  they  have  made  up  their  minds 
they  would  do  what  the  President  recommends  for  a  while? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  think  they  have  made  up  their  minds  to  do  what 
the  President  recommends,  but  I  do  not  know  for  how  long.  They 
certainly  have  shown  a  receptive  attitude  toward  great  questions  in 
the  last  few  weeks  on  the  President's  recommendation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  they  reserve  the  right  to  change 
their  minds  again? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  hope  they  will.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  an  essential 
attribute  of  democracy. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  will  be  much  democracy  left 
if  we  leave  the  whole  business  to  one  man  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  think  so  long  as  the  powers  of  that  one  man  are 
derived  from  authorization  by  Congress  it  will  be  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  meant,  Mr.  Pinchot,  was,  we  ought  to 
preserve  as  much  harmony  between  the  people  and  the  President  as 
possible,  and  we  ought  not  to  outrun  what  public  sentiment  would 
justify.    I  think  that  is  important,  too. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  May  I  go  back  and  say  this,  that  whatever  the 
method  is  that  is  determined  upon  by  you  gentlemen  to  be  wise, 
whether  it  be  a  minimum  price  or  fixeu  price,  I  have  come  to  believe 
very  much  in  necessity  for  immediate  action  in  that  direction,  in. 
order  to  get  large  crops  this  year,  so  far  as  that  can  still  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  would  have  a  material  effect  on  the 
amount  of  acreage  and  planting  of  crops? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  do,  sir ;  even  yet.  So  far  as  I  was  able  to  get  at  the 
situation,  the  maximum  increase  that  is  in  sight  in  the  South  seems 
to  be  somewhere  between  10  and  15  per  cent.  That  is  what  was  told 
me  down  there. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  would  be  principally  corn. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  That  would  be  principally  corn.  In  the  East,  North,, 
and  West  I  am  not  informed  as  to  whether  there  is  anything  ap- 
proaching that  increased  acreage,  but  I  understand  there  is  not. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  farmers  of  the  Middle  West,  I  think,  are 
putting  in  everything  they  can,  using  all  available  land.  I  know 
they  are  in  my  State.         v 

Senator  Page.  What  do  you  say  to  this,  Mr.  Pinchot:  Suppose 
the  farmers  are  induced  to  put  in  all  they  can.  They  pay  very  high 
for  their  seed ;  they  pay  very  high  for  their  help ;  they  make  all  man- 
ner of  sacrifice  to  raise  food.  Will  they  be  content  by-and-by  to  have 
somebody  step  in  and  say  they  shall  not  receive  what  the  markets 
of  the  world  will  pay  for  their  goods? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Not  unless  it  is  known  in  advance  that  it  is  to  be  so. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  think  that  the  same  rule  ought  to  apply 
to  the  steel  makers  and  the  munition  makers  and  the  packers? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  imagine  that  the  method  which  has  been  used  in 
countries  abroad  of  getting  at  that  would  perhaps  be  wise,  and  that 
is  of  taking  substantially  all  of  their  increased  profit  in  taxation. 
But  that  can  not  be  done  with  the  farmer,  and  ought  not  to  be;  it 
would  be  both  impracticable  and  unwise  to  try  to  do  it. 

The  third  point  I  wanted  to  make,  Senator,  has  already  been 
brought  out — that  I  hoped  that  the  President  might  be  given  such 
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powers  as  were  necessary  to  deal  with  the  food  situation  in  this  ex- 
traordinary emergency  that  confronts  us. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  I  understand  that  you  are  in  favor  of  the 
Lever  bill,  Mr.  Pinchot? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  In  general.  It  seems  to  me  there » are  certain  things 
in  it  that  do  not  belong  to  the  food  situation  but  belong  to  the  en- 
couragement of  agriculture  generally  and  certain  things  that  do 
belong  to  the  immediate  need  in  the  food  situation.  The  President 
is  given  a  series  of  powers  in  the  bill  which  are  substantially  those  of 
a  food  controller. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  stop  the  use  of  grains 
in  making  of  liquor? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  do,  most  earnestly.  I  have  written  and  spoken  on 
that  whenever  I  had  the  chance,  and  I  especially  believe  so,  because 
it  is  known  that  barley  is  the  best  grain  to  mix  with  wheat  in  the 
making  of' bread. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  some  witnesses  here  this  morning  who 
said  it  was  deleterious;  that  the  bread  was  soggy,  indigestible,  and 
undesirable — a  good  deal  to  that  tenor  and  effect. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  saw  some  bread  within  a  day  or  two,  Senator, 
which  was  made  with  15  per  cent  of  barley  flour  in  it,  and  I  could 
not  tell  it  from  the  ordinary  wheat  bread. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  wondering  what  would  be  done  with 
beer.  I  made  the  suggestion  to  them  that  barley  probably  might  be 
mixed  with  flour,  and  they  said  a  large  percentage  was  indigestible. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  understand  the  experience  abroad  has  been  the 
direct  opposite. 

The  Chairman.  They  say  the  Belgian  Belief  Commission  makes 
exactly  the  opposite  report — to  the  effect  that  it  is  not  desirable  and 
not  so  nutritious. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  You  will  have  Mr.  Hoover  before  you  to-morrow. 

The  Chairman.  He  will  be  able  to  tell  us  about  the  methods  em- 
ploved  by  the  other  countries  in  solving  those  problems. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  am  a  member  of  that  commission,  but  I  would  a 
great  deal  rather  have  him  tell  you  about  it  than  myself. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Mr.  Pinchot,  the  best  suggestion  I  have  seen 
along  the  meat  line — an  important  one — is  that  of  the  fish  commis- 
sioner before  the  Committee  on  Fisheries  the  other  day.  I  was  in- 
vited down  to  meet  him.  He  said  there  was  an  absolutely  unlim- 
ited supply  of  cod,  herring,  and  salmon  in  Alaskan  waters. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  There  is  an  enormous  supply. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  said  it  was  unlimited.  Now,  that  is  good 
food,  of  course.  Could  not  the  Government  in  some  way  undertake 
to  store  that  or  in  some  way  to  get  it  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States — I  do  not  know  just  hew;  but  you  are  pretty  familiar  with 
Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  have  been  up  there.  One  of  the  very  serious  diffi- 
culties that  would  be  met  at  the  outset,  in  contemplating  any  sort  of 
action,  would  be  the  lack  of  cans. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  do  not  need  cans  for  herring,  do  you? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  You  can  dry  the  herring.  You  can  smoke  salmon, 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  salmon  is  delivered  in  cans. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  transportation  problem  may  be  serious? 
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Mr.  Pinchot.  Yes;  and  the  lack  of  boats  now  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of.  those  fisheries  would  be  serious,  at  least  for  a  time. 

Senator  Kenton.  Mr.  Perkins  told  us  about  getting  some  kind  of 
fish  on  the  California  coast  and  bringing  them  across  to  New  York 
City  and  selling  them  at  10  cents  a  pound ;  and  they  only  lost  $80  on 
the  whole  transaction  of  a  great  many  carloads.  I  should  think 
that  was  a  very  practical  thing ;  if  you  could  get  that  fish  in  Alaska, 
you  could  put  a  case  or  two  of  herring  in  every  household  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  A  very  large  supply  could  be  gotten  from  the  At- 
lantic waters.  For  instance,  the  dogfish,  which  is  now  beginning  to 
come  into  market  as  "grayfish,"  exists  in  enormous  schools  all  up 
and  down  the  Atlantic  coast.  Shark  meat  iq  not  bad.  The  dogfish 
is  a  shark,  but  there  are  a  number  of  species  of  sharks  the  meat  of 
which  is  fairly  palatable.  You  could  not  tell  it  from  mullet  or  even 
from  the  Pacific  coast  smelt.    It  is  a  perfectly  good  fish. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  serve  a  double  purpose,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  The  more  sharks  you  eat,  the  less  fish  they  eat. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Pinchot,  then  you  think  the  time  has  come 
when  it  is  better  to  vest  the  President  with  power  to  control  the 
food  situation,  and  that  that  would  be  better  than  to  allow  the  or- 
dinary courses  of  trade  and  business  to  pursue  their  way  until 
everybody  realizes  the  emergency  is  upon  us? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  think  if  that  is  done  we  should  probably  realize 
the  emergency  after  it  is  too  late  to  meet  it. 

Senator  Kenton.  We  were  lectured  very  severely  on  the  floor  by 
pne  Democratic  leader  and  one  Republican  leader  for  raising  any 
of  these  questions  the  other  day ;  they  said  that  the  matter  was 
purely  psychological,  and  the  more  we  talked  about  it  the  worse 
it  was?  that  there  was  an  ample  food  supply  in  this  country;  and 
that  we  should  all  keep  still  about  it.  Another  Senator  who  had 
sold  a  cow  worth  $10  for  $60  said  the  same  thing — that  there  was 
ample  supply. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  You  gentlemen  are  to  hear  Mr.  Hoover  to-morrow 
morning.  He  has  the  actual  facts  on  the  food  situation  in  the 
world,  I  suppose,  better  than  any  other  one  man,  and  if  I  should  say 
anything  I  would  be  repeating  what  you  will  hear  from  him  directly 
and  very  much  better  than  I  could  say  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  will  probably  be  a  torchbearer;  and  his  ex- 
perience will  undoubtedly  be  of  great  use,  particularly  if  there  is 
to  be  aroused  a  sense  of  public  need;  and  I  doubt  whether  the 
people  will  not  rebel  if  it  is  attempted  to  tamper  with  their  ordinary 
daily  affairs  if  there  is  not  brought  about  a  state  of  public  opinion. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Senator,  is  not  the  situation  just  this:  Unless  we 
do  meet  this  food  situation  and  meet  it  pretty  promptly,  the  allies  are 
going  to  lose  this  war ;  and  if  they  do,  we  are  next. 

TKe  Chairman.  I  think  we  ought  to  do  whatever  is  necessary 
within  our  powers  not  only  to  meet  the  situation  but  to  win  the 
war ;  but  I  do  not  want,  in  our  zeal  to  aid  them,  to  do  something  that 
will  do  more  harm  than  good.     That  is  what  I  had  in  mind. 

Senator  Kenton.  These  continual  sinkings  of  foodstuffs  on  the  sea 
of  1,000,000  tons  a  month  is  bound,  is  it  not,  to  influence  this  food 
situation  tremendously  ? 
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Mr.  Pinchot.  Very  much. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  think  myself  we  are  going  to  face  a  food 
famine  another  year. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  think  after  Mr.  Hoover  has  given  you  the  facts 
you  will  see  the  situation  is  excessively  serious. 

Mr.  French.  During  the  past  two  and  a  half  or  three  years  I 
have  been  investigating  the  admixture  of  cereals  in  wheat  flour  in 
making  bread.  I  started  this  work  in  the  latter  part  of  1914  for 
the  Belgian  Relief  Commission,  and  I  found  that  barley  was,  so 
far  as  we  could  see,  the  least  desirable  of  all  the  cereals.  Barley  in 
itself  is  very  enzymic  and  has  the  most  injurious  effect  on  fermen- 
tation. In  making  bread  it  is  necessary  to  have  your  fermentation 
as  fairly  under  control  as  can  possibly  be  gotten,  and  barley  offsets 
your  regular  fermentation,  and  it  induces  wild  ferments  and  makes 
no  end  of  trouble  for  the  baker. 

I  have  some  photographs  here  of  bread  made  from  whole-grain 
barley  and  barley  flour  mixed  with  wheat  flour,  and,  of  course,  barley 
from  which  the  bran  has  been  removed  is  preferable  to  whole-grain 
barley.  These  are  laboratory  experiments  and  are  not  even  as  bad  as 
would  be  if  made  in  a  commercial  bakery,  which  is  the  situation  you 
would  have  to  face  if  you  were  going  to  use  barley  on  a  wholesale 
scale. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  did  you  happen  to  study  this? 

Mr.  French.  My  company  are  the  official  chemists  for  the  New 
York  Produce  Exchange,  flour-inspection  department.^  Of  course 
we  are  vitally  interested  in  anything  that  has  to  do  with  the  flour 
supply. 

(Thereupon,  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  at 
10.30  o'clock  a.  m.  to-morrow,  Tuesday,  May  8, 19lf. 
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TUESDAY,  MAY  8,  1917. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  call  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.  in  the 
committee  room,  Capitol*  Senator  Gore  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Gore  (chairman),  Page,  Smith  of  Georgia, 
Gronna,  Brady,  Norris,  Thompson,  Kenyon,  Waldsworth,  and  Ken- 
drick. 

The.  committee  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  hearings  on  pro- 
duction and  conservation  of  food  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hoover,  will  you  please  state  your  full  name 
and  address? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HERBERT  G.  HOOVER,  NEW  WILLARD 

HOTEL,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Hoover.  My  name  is  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  and  I  am  at  present 
at  the  Willard  Hotel,  this  city,  which  is  my  only  residence  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  member  of  some  board.  What  is  your 
official  connection  with  it,  and  with  what  board  are  you  associated? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  am  the  chairman  of  the  Belgium  Relief  Commis- 
sion, and  I  was  asked  by  the  council  of  national  defense  to  give 
them  some  advice  as  to  the  food  situation  in  Europe  and  the  prob- 
able requirements  of  the  allies. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  with  the  Belgian  Relief 
Commission  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  organized  the  relief  commission  at  the  start,  nearly 
two  and  a  half  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way  to 
make  any  statement  you  desire. 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  may  say,  in  connection  with  that  work,  that  the 
relief  commission  is  not  a  relief,  in  the  normal  sense,  of  charity.  It 
was  a  great  economic  engine  under  which  10,000,000  people  had  been 
fed  under  the  most  drastic  conditions  of  food  control,  and  it  has  cost 
up  to  date,  externally,  about  $350,000,000,  and  it  has  cost  us  internally 
another  $250,000,000.  It  has  been  conducted  by  volunteers  entirely, 
with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  paid  clerks,  workmen,  and  servants 
of  that  character.  I  want  to  make  that  point,  because  it  has  reached  a 
point  when  there  is  the  question  of  food  control  and  to  indicate  I  am 
not  speaking  as  a  charity  worker,  but  as  one  who  has  had  some  ex- 
perience with  dealings  in  hard  repression  in  food  matters. 
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Furthermore,  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  a  very  close  association 
with  the  food  controllers  in  France  and  England,  with  whom  I  have 
had  to  work  in  cooperation,  and,  in  fact,  without  any  feeling  of 
vanity  about  it,  as  we  initiated  food  control  before  anyone  else  in 
Europe.  We  have  had  more  or  less  to  pioneer  a  number  of  economic 
factors  in  food  control,  and  therefore  they  have  sought  our  views  and 
experience  on  great  numbers  of  occasions,  not  only  there  but  in 
Germany  as  well ;  and  the  consequence  is,  because  of  that  association, 
we  had  a  very  close  insight  into  the  food-control  measures  in  Ger- 
many, England,  France,  and  have  ourselves  taken  advantage  of  such 
experience  as  they  have  given.  I  only  make  that  statement  so  you 
may  appreciate  I  am  coming  to  you  with  such  experience  as  one's 
own  mind  is  capable  of  out  of  the  European  situation.         , 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  When  did  you  get  back  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  arrived  here  on  Thursday. 

First,  about  the  need  of  the  allies.  You  will  appreciate  that  the 
cereal  supplies,  especially  of  England,  France,  and  Italy,  under 
prewar  conditions  originated  in  large  measure  in  Russia,  Roumania, 
Bulgaria,  Australia,  India,  and  the  Argentine.  The  North  American 
sources  were  secondary  to  those  others.  The  whole  of  Russia,  Bul- 
garia, and  Roumania  are  absolutely  cut  off.  Australia  and  India  are, 
in  effect,  cut  off  to-day,  because  the  haul  is  three  times  the  distance 
of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  tonnage  required  is  trebled,  and  the 
danger  is  just  about  double.  The  consequence,  they  have  been  un- 
able during  the  last  three  months  to  get  any  consequential  amount  of 
grain  from  that  quarter  or  meat  products.  Whether  that  lane  will 
be  reopened  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  Some  measures  are  being 
taken  to  reopen  it,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  during  the  next  year 
some  food  supply  may  be  obtained  from  Australia  and  India  by  the 
use  of  sailing  snips,  by  transshipping  at  some  point  like  Buenos 
Aires  or  Panama.  No  sailing  ship  can  go  into  the  war  zone,  and  it 
is  too  far  to  send  the  limited  amount  of  steamer  tonnage. 

The  Argentine  position  is  one  of  complete  embargo  until  next 
harvest. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Has  the  embargo  been  established  by 
the  Argentine  Government? 

TSf  r.  Hoover.  Yes.  So  there  is  no  source  of  supply  to  them  there 
until  March  or  April  of  next  year,  in  any  event. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  their  harvesting  season? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Their  harvesting  season  is  earlier ;  that  is  the  export 
season. 

Senator  Wadswortii.  We  were  told  yesterday  in  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Argentine  embargo  had  been  relaxed. 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  understand  it  has  been  relaxed  only  to  the  extent 
of  some  purchases  the  allies  had  made  of  inconsequential  amount, 
something  like  5,000,000  or  6,000,000  bushels,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  unless  something  has  been  done  since  I  left  London. 

With  those  narrow  sources  of  supply,  we  have  also  to  consider  that 
the  harvest  in  the  allies'  territory,  with  the  reduction  of  man  power. 
the  women  have  been  unable  to  get  the  whole  of  the  fields  in;  and 
besides  that  the  winter  wheat  has  had  a  terrible  blow  by  the  hard 
frosts  at  the  end  of  March  and  the  beginning  of  April.  The  French 
Government  estimates  the  wheat  harvest  as  being  down  to  about  55 
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per  cent.    That  deficiency  in  France  alone  amounts  t6  over  150,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat. 

Taking  the  situation  by  and  large,  the  allies,  in  order  to  provide 
the  minimum  bread  rations  which  they  are  now  giving  to  their 
people,  which  is  a  great  reduction  on  the  normal  consumption,  and 
making  a  rough  calculation  as  to  the  harvest,  will  require  over 
500,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  at  the  next  harvest. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  From  us? 

Mr.  Hoover.  From  America — from  all  quarters,  in  addition  to 
their  own  harvest. 

I  always  want  to  make  a  reservation  on  these  figures,  because  it  is 
too  early  to  forecast  the  harvest,  and  it  is  rather  too  early  to  see 
whether  they  can  not  further  repress  the  bread  consumption  without 
disturbing  the  public  tranquillity. 

I  would,  like  to  say,  incidentally,  that  with  the  lower  classes  of 
Europe  bread  is  the  fetish  of  food;  that  without  the  loaf,  even  assum- 
ing that  you  could  put  into  their  bellies  a  dietetic  sufficiency  of 
something,  without  the  loaf  you  could  not  preserve  public  tran- 
quillity.   Those  classes  are  infinitely  ignorant. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  price  of  peace? 

Mr.  Hoover.  That  is  the  price  of  peace.  So  that  it  is  necessary 
to  have  some  loaf  of  some  kind,  and  the  size  of  that  loaf  will  now 
depend  absolutely  on  what  can  be  done  from  the  North  American 
Continent.  In  addition  to  the  500,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  they  re- 
quire somewhere  over  250,000,000  to  350,000,000  bushels  of  other 
cereals — of  maize,  barley,  rye,  and  other  things;  that  is  a  question 
partially  of  fodder  and  partially  of  substituting  those  cereals  for 
bread.  The  oats  requirement,  of  course,  is  very  much  larger,  by 
virtue  of  military  operations,  because  the  cavalry  is  fed  on  oats  and 
can  no  longer  have  green  feed.  So  that  we  have  a  problem  here  of 
from  anywhere  800,000,000  bushels  of  grain  to  1,000,000,000  bushels 
from  somewhere,  and  we  have  also  to  estimate  that  there  is  going  to 
be  a  large  loss  by  submarine  sinking ;  that  for  the  three  months  since 
the  1st  of  February  those  sinkings  have  increased  to  15  per  cent 
of  the  total  foodstuffs  en  route.  So  that  if  you  add  that  figure  you 
would  get  a  further  large  demand. 

The  export  resources  of  the  United  States  under  a  normal  average 
harvest  of  all  cereals  we  might  say  would  be,  roughly,  from 
400,000,000  to  425,000,000  bushels  of  all  kinds  of  grains. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  It  is  more  than  that,  Mr.  Hoover.  Four 
hundred  and  twenty-five  million  bushels  of  all  kinds  of  cereals? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Of  all  kinds  of  cereals. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Wheat  alone  was  over  that. 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  am  talking  about  the  exports,  after  we  have  pro- 
vided for  our  own  people. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Oh,  I  did  not  understand  you. 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  think  that  is  probably  on  the  liberal  side  to  esti- 
mate it  as  high  as  that.  Canada  may  do  a  couple  of  hundred  million 
bushels. 

Senator  Brady.  The  entire  continent,  or  just  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  first  figure  is  on  the  United  States.  It  is  too 
early  here  to  even  make  that  figure  with  accuracy,  but  I  just  as- 
sumed something  like  a  normal  estimate.  Canada  may  do  this  year 
a  couple  hundred  million  bushels.    That  is,  also,  I  think,  a  couple 
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hundred  million  bushels  for  export.  Dr.  Taylor,  would  you  think  it 
possible  that  Canada  might  rise  about  that  high  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  If  she  could  have  normal  weather  conditions;  but 
with  the  present  climatic  conditions  in  western  Canada,  it  seems  very 
improbable. 

Mr.  Hoover.  At  any  rate,  I  am  giving  you  a  sort  of  outside  esti- 
mate, and  it  may  be  possible  to*  draw  a  couple  hundred  million 
bushels  from  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  However,  we  would  get 
up,  by  taking  the  totals  of  the  hoped  for,  everything  we  could  hope 
for  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  and  we  would  have  a  shortage 
of  somewhere  near  the  probable  of  from  one-fifth  to  a  quarter  of 
what  they  need  to  maintain  the  present  ration,  and  that  ration  is  a 
pretty  drastic  ration.  In  other  words,  what  I  am  trying  to  make 
clear  to  you  is  that  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  prevent  some  priva- 
tion.   It  is  a  physical  impossibility. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  their  ration  is  approaching  the 
minimum  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  think  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  The  amount  they  meet  out  daily  to  their  people? 

Mr.  Hoover.  So  that  that  has  two  or  three  complications  from  our 
point  of  view.  One  of  them  obviously  is  that  in  support  of  the 
allies  we  should  make  every  possible  effort  to  repress  consumption, 
and  on  the  other  side  we  should  set  up  adequate  machinery  to  see 
that  this  great  vacuum  does  not  put  prices  in  this  country  to  a  point 
which  creates  tremendous  embarrassment  to  our  own  people.  If  we 
allow  the  normal  course  of  commerce  to  run  loose,  those  people  in 
clamorous  desire  for  food  will  buy  this  market  mad  in  this  situation. 

So  that  we  have  got  to  protect  ourselves  from  our  allies  in  order 
to  protect  our  own  people,  and  we  have  got  to  do  all  the  justice  by 
them  and  all  the  service  for  them  that  we  can.  That,  at  least,  is  my 
own  view  of  it. 

Senator  Brady.  In  other  words,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
take  hold  of  the  world  food  situation  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  We  have  got  to  take  a  strong  grip  on  these  subjects 
to  protect  our  own  people  and  to  protect  them. 

The  question  of  food  control,  in  which  I  am  particularly  interested, 
always  appeals  to  me  as  being  one  of  those  operations  which  strikes 
more  closely  and  deeply  into  the  very  roots  of  life  of  the  people  than 
almost  any  other  feature  of  war,  except  the  actual  fighting  line  itself; 
and  here  is  a  place  where  you  penetrate  in  some  direction  practically 
every  home  in  the  country,  and  in  the  organization  of  all  these 
measures  if  we  are  not  careful  we  set  up  a  series  of  currents  of  dis- 
turbance in  ordinary  economic  life  and  undermine  the  initiative  of 
of  the  people  by  the  imposition  of  a  large  amount  of  machinery, 
which  in  itself  is  a  disaster  to  democracy,  unless  we  can  see  to  it  that 
such  an  organization  is  absolutely  of  emergency  character  and  dis- 
appears instantly  with  peace.  No  such  measures  are  justified,  in  our 
belief  as  to  the  constitution  of  society  except  as  complete  emergency 
measures  necessary  for  national  defense,  and  that  they  should  be 
absolutely  disassociated  in  mind  in  legislation  and  in  administration 
from  all  questions  of  permanency  in  Government  institutions. 

Senator  Gronna.  The  first  important  step  would  be  to  produce, 
would  it  not,  Mr.  Hoover? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes. 
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Senator  Gronna.  What  would  you  recommend  in  order  to  en- 
courage production? 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  encouragement  of  production.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  one  of  our  best  engines  of  Government,  and  in  this 
situation  it  has  already  developed  in  a  fine  way  and  has  done  an 
enormous  amount  of  stimulation,  and  that  stimulation  has,  of  course, 
got  to  take  place  by  propaganda  and  by  help  in  seeds  and  directions,  * 
advice,  and  all  those  methods  of  direct  and  indirect  help.  But  over 
and  above  that,  we  probably  require  some  actual  tangible  stimulation 
by  way  of  price. 

Senator  Brady.  Do  you  feel  that  we  should  make  a  minimum 
price  on  farm  products? 

Mr.  Hoover.  On  the  price  question  there  are  in  this  world  three 
conceptions:  The  agricultural  population  in  this  country  or  any 
other  country  would  like  to  have  a  minimum  price.  The  minimum 
price  is  a  protection  solely  to  the  producer,  and  it  is  capable  of  execu- 
tion, because  such  a  thing  would  probably  be  backed  by  the  Govern- 
ment who  could  pay  the  money.  Now,  the  consumer,  on  the  other 
hand,  clamors  for  a  maximum  price  to  protect  him.  A  maximum 
price  has  proved  a  total  failure  in  Europe  in  every  case,  except  where 
the  Government  owned  enough  of  the  commodity  that  it  could  con- 
trol the  market. 

Senator  Norris.  Has  the  minimum  price  been  successful  there? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes ;  it  has  been  used  as  an  effective  agent  to  stimu- 
lation. 

Senator  Norris.  The  maximum  price  has  proved  a  failure? 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  maximum  price  has  proved  a  failure  in  all  cases, 
except  where  the  Government  controlled  enough  of  the  commodity. 
I  might  make  that  clear  by  stating  that  the  French  Government  im- 
ported last  year  about  25  per  cent  of  their  breadstuffs  requirements 
and  bought  those  breadstuffs  for  the  Government  and  used  that  as  a 
club  to  maintain  the  maximum  price,  but  in  all  commodities  where 
there  is  no  club  of  that  character  the  maximum  price  is  a  total  failure. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  operation.  I  might  tell  vou  why 
it  fails.  The  establishment  of  a  maximum  price  is,  in  itseli,  the  re- 
sult of  a  shortage  of  supply ;  otherwise,  we  do  not  do  it.  You  have 
less  foodstuffs  than  will  go  around  to  the  whole  of  the  consumer's 
demand,  and  therefore  you  put  on  a  maximum  price. 

Senator  Gronna.  Which  discourages  production,  does  it  not,  the 
maximum  price? 

Mr.  Hoover.  It  all  depends  on  the  price. 

Senator  Gronna.  But  in  order  to  satisfy  the  consumer  it  would 
naturally  discourage  production  ? 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Unless  it  was  high  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Unless  it  was  high. 

Senator  Gronna.  That  would  not  satisfy  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  No;  but  just  to  elaborate  the  reasons  why  it  failed, 
you  find  immediately  when  a  maximum  price  is  established  that 
all  of  the  consumers  of  the  country  who  can  open  a  chain  directly 
with  the  producer  at  once  do  so,  and  they  not  only  open  a  chain  for 
their  daily  needs  but  they  proceed  to  hoard  at  once,  and  the  phe- 
nomena accompanying  a  maximum  price — I  think  Dr.  Taylor  will 
confirm  this — has  been  the  total  disappearance  of  that  commodity 
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all  the  way  from  a  fortnight  to  three  months  from  the  normal 
market,  because  those  minority  consumers  who  can  reach  the  pro- 
ducer directly  will  absorb  the  whole  supply  and  they  will  make  their 
own  bargains  and  often  if  they  do  make  it  they  set  up  a  cycle;  and 
it  has  been  an  economic  failure,  except  where  there  has  been  a  club 
to  enforce  it. 

The  Chairman.  A  maximum  price  th*t  was  too  low  would  have 
that  effect  anyway,  would  it  not — the  consumption  of  the  total 
supply  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  If  you  have  a  shortage  in  supply  there  is  no  maxi- 
mum price  that  holds.  You  can  put  it  as  high  as  you  like  where 
there  is  insufficiency  of  supply. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  The  maximum  price  has  only  been 
effectual  where  the  Government  controlled  the  commodity  and  put 
the  price  down  so  as  to  put  the  commodity  in  reach  of  the  people, 
and  that  very  act  checks  exorbitant  price. 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes.  They  could  in  effect  manipulate  the  price  if 
they  wanted  to. 

Senator  Norris.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  to  what  extent  these 
Governments  have  undertaken  to  control  both  maximum  and  mini- 
mum prices,  how  it  was  done,  and  all  the,details. 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  do  not  know  how  far  you  care  to  go  into  detail. 

Let  us  take  wheat  and  adapt  that  and  the  other  commodities 
which  more  or  less  bear  relation  to  it.  The  Englishman  has  guaran- 
teed a  minimum  price  for  wheat  for  five  years.  He  has  made  it  that 
long  a  period,  because,  as  you  are  perhaps  aware,  from  one-third  to 
a  half  of  England  is  in  pasturage,  and  they  want  to  get  the  pastur- 
age broken  up,  and  the  farmer  will  not  break  the  pasturage  unless  he 
can  see  a  long  period  of  planting  ahead  of  him.  So  they  have  had 
to  give  a  long  period  and  then  give  a  minimum  price  fairly  high — I 
think  it  is  about  $1.70  a  bushel,  or  something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  first  year? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  am  not  sure  whether  there  is  a  sliding  scale. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  sliding  scale ;  a  little  less  than  that  for 
the  second  year,  and  the  third  year  a  flat  rate. 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  French  have  got  a  minimum  guaranty  and 
the  Germans  have  something  of  the  same  order. 

In  Belgium  we  took  another  line,  and  that  is  the  line  I  would  like 
to  ventilate  to  you,  and  I  have  a  feeling  that  it  is  the  line  also  ap- 
plicable here.  There  we  took  neither  a  minimum  nor  maximum,  but 
we  took  a  fixed  price. 

Before  I  go  into  that,  I  just  would  like  to  elaborate  certain  prob- 
lems. Take  the  wheat  question,  and  consider  the  complexities  of 
the  situation  and  the  number  of  Scyllae  that  one  has  got  to  come 
between.  We  have  the  farmer  demanding  a  minimum;  we  have 
the  consumer  demanding  a  maximum  price;  we  have  the  allies 
clamoring  for  more  wheat  than  they  can  get;  we  have  a  neces- 
sity to  protect  the  food  supply  of  our  own  people  in  consequence. 
We  have  also  to  arrive  at  a  basis  which  will  minimize  the  consump- 
tion of  wheat  so  far  as  we  may  do  so  without  imposing  all  of  the 
vast  machinery  of  rationing,  which  is  a  hopeless  suggestion.  We 
have  the  desirability  of  eliminating  wastes  in  commerce  as  far  as  we 
can  and,  above  all,  the  elimination  of  speculation  in  these  commodi- 
ties, by  virtue  of  the  world  demands. 
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We  also  have  the  necessity  of  arriving  at  some  method  of  handling 
our  grain  so  as  to  not  block  our  ports  and  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  trans- Atlantic  fleet,  because  those  fleets  have  lost  20  per  cent 
of  their  time  in  loading,  and,  as  you  know,  our  seaboards  have  been 
blocked  with  cargoes  accumulated  and  unable  of  dispatch. 

Just  to  get  some  concrete  hypothesis  to  debate,  if  we  would  apply 
our  Belgian  plan  to  America  it  would  work  like  this  with  an  appli- 
cation to  our  institutions: 

We  would  arrive  at  a  price  for  wheat  and  we  would  arrive  at  that 
price  in  this  manner :  We  would  say  that  the  average  price  of  wheat 
for  10  years  of  the  pre-war  period  was  so  much;  that  the  increased 
cost  of  production  due  to  various  factors  is  so  much,  that  in- 
creased cost  of  agricultural  implements,  labor,  etc.,  that  a  further 
percentage  in  the  nature  of  an  increased  profit  in  order  to  stimulate 
production,  and  we  might  arrive  at  say  $1.50  a  bushel.  I  have  not 
worked  it  out  in  my  own  mind,  because  this  is  a  matter  that  requires 
very  careful  consideration  and  advice. 

We  would  also  be  faced  at  that  moment  with  another  very  impor- 
tant problem,  and  that  is  that  the  price  of  every  cereal  has  got  to  be 
determined  at  the  same  moment;  that  otherwise  we  would  have  the 
substitution  of  one  cereal  for  the  other.  If  wheat  were  too  low  and 
corn  too  high,  we  would  have  them  feeding  wheat  to  the  hogs  and 
corn  to  the  market.  And  if  we  may  take  it  that  the* normal  course  of 
commerce  over  a  long  period  of  time  answered  that  adjusted  relation 
between  the  price  of  cereals,  and  if  we  take  the  average  of  each  of 
them  over  10  years  we  would  have  a  probable  adjustment  of  their 
maximum  relation,  and  if  we  applied  a  flat  percentage  to  it  we  would 
probably  not  be  far  from  their  relative  values. 

Having  arrived  at'  a  price  for  wheat — for  discussion,  say,  $1.50  a 
bushel — my  idea  would  be  to  call  the  elevator  owners  of  this  country 
together  and  say  that  95  per  cent  of  the  wheat  in  the  country  passes 
through  the  elevators:  "We  wish  you  to  pay  $1.50  for  this  wheat; 
that  the  Government,  through  the  banks  or  otherwise,  will  arrange  to 
loan  to  you  the  money  necessary  to  pay  that  $1.50  a  bushel  and  there- 
by relieve  you  of  the  necessity  of  going  to  the  Chicago  option  market 
to  protect  yourselves."  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  the  course  of  com- 
merce in  this  country  is  for  the  elevator  to  buy  the  wheat  from  the 
farmer  and  sell  an  option  in  one  of  the  produce  exchanges,  and  at 
that  point  originates  the  speculation  in  American  grain.  There  is 
created  the  document  on  which  is  built  the  whole  complication.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  elevator  is  not  allowed  to  sell  an  option  against 
the  grain  that  he  has  bought,  we  have  stopped  the  whole  possibility — 
in  fact,  the  whole  existence  of  the  produce  exchange  is  gone. 

Now,  we  shall  call  the  millers  together  and  say  that  "  the  elevators 
have  this  wheat  at  a  basic  price  from  the  farmer ;  they  are  adding  to 
that  a  legitimate  charge,  which  we  agree  upon,  for  storage,  grading, 
etc.j  and  you  are  getting  this  wheat  at  a  fixed  price ;  but  we  want  you 
to  mill  a  straight  flour — not  necessarily  any  faddist  idea,  but  a 
straight  flour — and  to  agree  upon  a  fixed  charge  for  so  doing,  so  that 
the  people — the  consumers — will  get  their  flour  at  practically  a  flat 
price,  with  some  variations  for  transportation."  If  you  would  follow 
through  $1.50  wheat — and  I  may  say,  incidentally,  I  have  been  told ; 
I  have  no  authoritative  data  on 'it — but  I  have  been  told  that  the 
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farmer  of  this  country  probably  did  not  average  for  the  1916  harvest 
more  than  $1.30  or  $1.40  a  bushel;  and  the  price  of  flour  to-day  is 
$13  a  barrel.  If  you  would  follow  $1.50  wheat  through  the  scale  I 
give  you,  and  make  allowances  for  the  elevators,  mills,  and  the  trans- 
portation, you  probably  would  arrive  pi  somewhere  near  $6.50  or  $7 
for  flour.  In  other  words,  there  lies  the  protection  of  the  consumer 
and  at  the  same  time  the  protection  and  inducement  to  the  farmer 
and  the  elimination  of  speculation;  and  here  lies  also  the  solution 
of  other  problems,  that  certain  excess  of  production  is  available  for 
export. 

We  know  what  our  quantities  are ;  the  flow  can  be  controlled  through 
the  elevators.  We  can  regulate  its  monthly  or  periodic  dispatch  to  the 
allies ;  we  can  say  to  the  railroads :  "  You  have  a  given  amount  to 
meet  the  transportation  which  they  are  sending.  You  may  place 
that  grain  in  the  elevators  at  seaboard."  And  your  allies  may  come 
and  they  must  take  from  those  elevators  the  first  thing  that  is  in  the 
elevator.  I  mention  that  because  in  the  custom  of  the  wheat  trade, 
if  a  miller  in  Liverpool  wishes  to  buy  some  No.  2  hard  winter  wheat, 
he  purchases  it  in  Kansas  City;  he  has  it  loaded  in  a  train  to  junc- 
tion with  steamer.  These  steamers  do  not  junction,  and  they  have 
not  done  so  for  18  months.  His  cargo  comes  down  and  blocks  the 
yardsj  and  there  may  be  10  other  cargoes  behind  him,  and  also 
10  ships  waiting,  but  because  the  first  ship  is  not  there  the  whole 
scheme  is  held  up;  and  if  we  arrive  at  a  method  of  simply  having 
seaboard  elevators  receive  from  the  internal  elevators  and  require  the 
ships  to  load  and  go  away  with  it,  we  would  have  solved  the  internal 
transportation  question  and  the  overseas  question  at  the  same  time, 
and  we  would  have,  therefore,  the  implement  by  which  we  can 
restrict  consumption  to  the  point  that  we  can  afford  to  allow  cereals 
to  go  out. 

To  follow  wheat  a  little  further,  it  must  be  our  desire  to  increase 
our  exports  as  much  as  we  legitimately  can.  One  object  of  arriving 
at  a  straight  flour  is  to  get  as  large  a  proportion  of  wheat  as  is  pos- 
sible from  a  practical  point  of  view,  and  thereby  make  a  certain 
.  saving,  and  further  than  that,  we  might  make  a  mixed  flour,  par- 
ticularly with  barley.  I  advised  that  the  barley  consumption  in  this 
country  amounts  to  somewhere  between  50,000,000  and  60,000,000 
bushels  per  year,  and  barley  mixed  in  the  bread  makes  a  bread  which 
has  a  fine  texture  as  wheat ;  if  it  is  not  mixed  in  too  large  quantities 
it  is  almost  undetectable,  would  give  no  embarrassment  to  the  people, 
and  would  enable  us  to  release  just  exactly  that  quantity  of  wheat, 
so  far  as  its  food  value  is  concerned.  There  is  a  certain  deduction 
from  the  barley — the  total  barley  used  in  brewing — to  account  for 
the  malt  which  is  given  back  to  the  feed,  but  even  then  there  is  a 
large  margin  of  saving  if  the  brewing  could  be  cut  out. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  in  Europe  they  could  do  their  own  mixing, 
and  it  is  immaterial  to  us  if  only  they  secure  extra  grain.  The 
brewing  question  by  and  large,  the  difference  between  .the  feeding 
value  and  the  fodder  and  the  intake  of  the  brewery  in  grain  means 
just  that  much  more  foodstuff  to  our  allies;  that  every  ounce  be- 
tween those  points,  between  the  fodder  value  of  the  stuff  that  goes 
from  the  breweries  and  the  intake  of  grain,  is  just  that  much  added 
to  the  loaf  in  Europe,  whether  we  mix  it  in  our  bread  and  ship  the 
equivalent  wheat  or  whether  we  ship  barley  and  they  mix  it. 
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Senator  Norms.  Will  bread  made  with  wheat  mixed  with  barley 
keep? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  We  had  some  testimony  here  yesterday  on  the 
other  side  of  the  proposition  by  a  man  who  claimed  it  was  not  a 
success  in  Europe.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  about  that.  Do  they 
mix  there? 

Mr.  Hoover.  We  have  mixed  every  known  cereal  with  the  bread 
in  Belgium,  and  we  would  rather  mix  barley  than  anything  else.  Dr. 
Taylor  is  a  professional  dietetic  expert  on  these  things,  and  he  can 
give  you  more  actual  information  by  our  experience  as  rough  and 
ready  commercial  people  handling  an  immense  problem. 

Senator  Brady.  jPractical  experience? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Practical  experience;  and  that  practical  experience 
leads  us  a  little  apart  from  dietetic  questions.  For  instance,  the 
human  food  value  of  wheat  is  probably  83  per  cent,  but  we  find  by 
a  bitter  experience  that  von  can  not  mill  to  that  percentage  if  it  is 
going  to  require  more  than  three  months  to  get  the  flour  into  the 
hands  of  the  consumer :  that  that  type  of  flour  is  of  no  certainty 
of  endurance  of  more  than  90  days,  and  in  this  country  I  under- 
stand that  the  average  time  from  the  mill  to  the  consumer  is 
five  or  six  months,  and  it  would  be  a  dangerous  thing  to  introduce 
that  portion  of  the  wheat  germ  which  sets  up  heating  in  the  flour. 
So  we  may  come  to  the  practice  of  milling  to  74,  76,  or  some  point 
where  the  flour  is  endurable.  I  only  mention  that  as  a  side  light 
on  the  practical  question  as  opposed  to  the  mere  dietetic  and  scien- 
tific considerations. 

The  other  commodities  must  all  be  supplied,  including  meats. 
Sugar  is  a  Question  of  extreme  anxiety,  because  the  world  has 
an  undersupply  of  sugar  and  we  are  an  importer.  Here  is  a 
place  where  we  get  in  the  same  boat  with  the  allies;  that  they  are 
very  short  of  sugar,  their  people  are  consuming  under  three-quarters 
of  an  ounce  of  sugar  a  day,  and  I  presume  we  are  consuming  the  bet- 
ter part  of  6  or  7  ounces.  But  next  year  they  are  taking  measures 
to  secure  as  large  a  part'  of  the  sugar  production  as  they  can  in 
their  own  interests,  and  if  we  do  not  look  out  and  take  measures  we 
are  going  to  be  forced  to  reduce  our  consumption.  So  that  we  should 
have  a  ^reat  deal  of  cooperation  both  ways.  The  sugar  production,  of 
course,  is  demoralized  by  the  cutting  off  of  all  the  Central  European 
sugar  production,  exports,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Brady.  From  the  trend  of  your  interesting  statement, 
Mr.  Hoover,  it  seems  to  me  it  leads  to  the  fixing  of  an  arbitrary 
price  rather  than  a  minimum  or  maximum  price  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  That  is  our  view,  that  is  our  experience  in  Belgium ; 
we  come  to  fixing  an  arbitrary  price.  I  might  say  that  was  discussed 
between  myself  and  the  English  food  controller  and  the  French  food 
controller,  but  they  did  not  have  to  do  it  because  they  have  the 
import  implement  of  control  by  which  they  could  handle  the  market. 

Senator  Gronna.  Of  course  there  would  be  quite  a  difference  in 
a  country  like  England.  England  raises  very  little  food  products. 
The  important  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  produce  as  much  as  possible. 

Senator  Brady.  That  is  my  thought  exactly,  but  if  we  should  fix 
an  arbitrary  price  let  us  fix  a  price  that  will  encourage  the  produc- 
tion of  all  agricultural  products. 
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Mr.  Hoover.  That  will  stimulate  crops. 

Senator  Brady.  My  judgment  is,  from  your  statement,  that  we  need 
provisions,  supplies,  and  agricultural  products  just  as  much  as  we 
need  munitions  and  men  at  the  front. 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  would  like  to  impress  upon  you  with  all  the  gravity 
I  can  that  the  food  situation  is  just  as  important  and  dominant,  or 
even  more  so  than  the  question  of  munitions  or  the  question  of  men. 
Europe  has  got,  at  least  for  the  next  12  months,  as  many  actual  fight- 
ing men  of  as  large  a  line  density  as  it  can  practically  use.  The 
munitions  supply  is  organized  and  they  draw  enough  from  here, 
although  it  required  better  organization  and  coordination.  Their 
own  munitions  supply  is  constantly  on  the  increase  until  they  will 
be  able  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  to  take  care  of  themselves  to 
even  larger  extent  than  at  present.  But  the  food  question  is  a 
question  that  strikes  right  down  into  the  whole  subject  of  social 
order. 

The  last  time  I  was  in  Paris  the  mayor  asked,  "  Can  you  do  any- 
thing to  divert  some  Belgian  relief  cargoes  to  the  city  of  Paris?  "  I 
replied,  "  We  have  a  population  living  on  one-half  of  the  ration  that 
people  of  the  city  of  Paris  are  getting.  Our  people  are  starving,  and 
you  can  not  suggest  such  a  thing  as  that."  He  stated  that  they  had 
four  days'  bread  supply  in  the  city  of  Paris,  and  if  they  do  not  get  it 
on  the  fifth  day  the  war  will  be  over.  They  must  have  bread. 
That  is  one  thing  that  strikes  at  the  root  of  public  tranquillity — the 
people  have  got  to  be  fed. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  one  thing  we  have  to  consider  here, 
Mr.  Hoover,  not  to  go  so  far  or  so  fast  that  we  will  occasion  bread 
riots  and  social  disturbances  here? 

Mr.  Hoover.  That  is  just  what  I  am  making  this  representation 
for,  that  it  is  of  as  much  importance .  that  we  control  this  food 
question — from  the  point  of  view  of  maintaining  public  tranquillit}' 
in  this  country — to  see  that  those  people  do  not  suck  too  much  food 
out  of  our  country,  so  that  we  avoid  the  same  trouble,  as  it  is  that 
we  provide  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  public  sentiment  has  reached  the 
point  and  has  appreciated  the  necessity  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
would  be  willing  to  submit  to  these  arbitrary  regulations? 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  regulations  I  am  proposing? 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Do  not  we  know  more  about  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  than  he  does?    He  has  just  gotten  here. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be. 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  only  classes  who  have  to  submit  to  regulations 
in  our  case  are  the  distributors.  In  order  to  test  out  our  own  experi- 
ence with  European  conditions  I  have  had  a  number  of  those  gentle- 
men here  to  discuss  with  them  this  situation.  We  gave  them  an  out- 
line of  the  proposition.  We  then  let  them  have  36  hours  to  consider, 
and  they  came  back  and  stated  "  That  some  control  is  practically  the 
only  conclusion  we  can  arrive  at."  They  said,  "We  believe  in  co- 
operation in  this  emergency,  and  we  want  to  serve  the  country. v 
And  there  is  an  enormous  outpouring  of  a  desire  to  serve  the 
whole  people,  and  whatever  is  necessary  to  solve  this  question  can  be 
put  in  action  and  held  in  action.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  the 
various  trades  shall  do  it  with  the  authority  and  the  backing  of  the 
Government,  and  such  control  should  die  overnight  when  peace  is 
declared. 
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Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  There  is  not  any  trouble  over  that. 
We  will  put  the  "die  overnight"  on  all  legislation  when  the  war 
is  over. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  everybody  realizes  that  whatever  of  this 
succeeds  will  never  die;  but  if  it  succeeds  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  die. 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  mention  those  incidents  because  that  convinces  me 
that  this  is  not  a  question  where  the  public  has  to  agree  to  anything ; 
it  is  only  the  distribution  machinery  that  has  to  agree,  because  we  are 
not  likely  to  impose  any  limitation  on  the  public  as  to  the  bread ;  we 
are  not  going  to  force  the  individual;  but  we  should  take  grip  on  the 
distributing  machinery. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  You  have  discussed  grain? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  You  have  discussed  wheat,  but  you 
have  not  discussed  corn.  You  did  not  use  corn  as  a  substitute  for 
wheat  in  Europe? 

Mr.  Hoover.  They  are  mixing  it  in  the  bread,  and  they  must  have 
corn  for  fodder. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  I  mean  corn  for  human  food. 

Mr.  Hoover.  They  are  now  using.it  up  to  10  per  cent  in  the  bread. 

Senator  Brady.  What  do  you  think  of  the  plan  for  the  American 
people  to  use  as  much  corn  as  they  possibly  can  and  save  the  wheat 
and  ship  it  abroad  to  the  allies  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  done  in  that  direc- 
tion, for  this  reason :  The  bread  in  Europe  is  baked  in  bakeries.  I 
suppose  98  per  cent  of  the  bread  in  Europe  is  thus  baked.  It  is  im- 
possible to  make  palatable  corn  bread  and  distribute  it  from  bakeries, 
as  it  goes  stale.  They  would,  of  course,  eat  it  if  forced  to.  They  do 
not  know  how  to  bake  in  the  households. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Corn  bread  is  not  capable  of  being 
handled  in  public  bakeries,  although  as  it  is  made  by  people  upon 
our  farms  and  eaten  fresh  it  is  good  food. 

Mr.  Hoover.  We  are  in  no  position  to  reeducate  the  cooks  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Senator  Brady.  Had  we  not  better  go  in  the  direction  of  using  as 
much  corn  in  this  country  and  save  the  wheat  and  ship  it  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  We  should  try  by  means  of  voluntary  propaganda  to 
get  our  people  to  eat  all  the  corn  bread  they  can. 

Senator   Norris.  Would   the   plan   you   have   outlined   eliminate 
bakery  shops;  has  it  not  had  that  effect  in  Europe? 
,  Mr.  Hoover.  No. 

Senator  Norris.  You  would  not  press  this  price  fixing  and  further 
than  resource  and  supply  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  would  not  press  the  price  fixing  in  any  event  except 
as  a  last  resort  to  preserve  the  supply  of  the  country. 

Senator  Norris.  That  would  mean  if  we  are  not  getting  the  right 
treatment  that  the  women  of  the  home  would  make  their  own  bread, 
and  would  not  that  be  a  good  thing?  * 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  should  think  so ;  but  the  competition  among  bakeries 
will  keep  the  price  down. 

Senator  Norris.  Every  woman  can  make  her  own  bread  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  In  Europe  we  have  gone  infinite  steps  beyond  that. 
We  have  taken  the  flour  and  have  gone  right  through  to  the  house- 
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hold,  have  taken  charge  of  all  the  machinery  from  the  time  the  wheat 
is  grown,  to  the  consumer,  and  it  is  the  most  appalling  series  of 
drastic  state  actions  which  has  ever  been  imposed  on  any  population. 

Senator  Brady.  Have  you  any  information  that  you  could  give  us 
relative  to  the  condition  of  food  supplies  in  Germany  and  Austria? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  will  answer  Senator  Gore's  question  first  and  then  I 
will  tell  you  all  I  know.  In  Belgium  we  have  to  set  up  a  series  of 
committees.  We  will  begin  with  the  commune,  which  is  a  more 
highly  developed  political  entity  than  any  local  body  in  this  country. 
Each  commune  has  an  administrative  committee;  these  in  turn  are 
supervised  by  regional  and  provincial  committees,  and  over  those  we 
have  a  commission  for  relief.  We  have  a  central  warehouse  in  the 
country,  and  we  consider  ajl  the  mills  and  elevators  as  a  portion  of 
the  central  warehouse.  From  the  central  warehouse  we  issue  flour 
and  other  commodities  to  the  provincial  warehouse,  distribute  it  to 
the  regional  and  from  the  regional  to  the  communal.  All  of  this  is 
outside  the  ordinary  course  o?  commercial  machinery.  We  just  sim- 
ply abandoned  the  commercial  machinery  overnight. 

Senator  Brady.  It  is  entirely,  voluntary. 

Mr.  Hoover.  It  is  entirely  voluntary  except  clerks  and  workmen. 
We  get  down  to  the  communal  warehouse.  The  commune  issues 
everybody  in  the-  commune  a  series  of  tickets  with  coupons.  The 
bread  is  baked  in  the  bakery  and  brought  to  a  central  store.  It  is 
baked  under  contract.  All  the  other  foodstuffs  flow  into  that  central 
store,  and  the  people  have  to  come  every  day  and  present  a  coupon 
for  their  allowance  of  foodstuff.  Then  there  has  to  be  a  whole 
scheme  of  other  machinery  and  complete  sequence  to  determine  who 
gets  the  coupons  and,  how  many ;  and  it  varies  as  to  whether  a  man 
is  actively  engaged  as  an  industrial  laborer  or  one  of  sedentary 
habits,  and  whether  a  family  has  children,  and  a  thousand  com- 
plexities; and  it  also  varies  with  whether  they  can  pay  or  whether 
they  must  get  it  for  nothing.  But  the  net  result  of  that  in  a  popula- 
tion of  10,000,000  of  people  we  have  65,000  volunteers,  and  we  have 
120,000  paid  employees  taking  care  of  10,000,000  people.  If  you 
take  175,000  people  and  multiply  it  by  10  you  have  got  a  bureaucracy 
of  1,750,000  people  applied  to  this  country,  if  you  want  to  ration  our 
people,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  could  be  done  with  that  number  be- 
cause of  the  wide  distances.  We  have  a  population  of  under  30  to 
the  square  mile,  whereas  over  there  they  have  650  people  to  the  square 
mile.  For  this  reason  rationing  is  a  hopeless  suggestion  and  one 
which  can  ( never  under  any  possible  conception  be  imposed  on  the 
American  people.  But  there  are  other  agencies,  what  we  call  the 
"engines  of  indirection,"  that  is,  the  question  of  straight  milling, 
control  of  prices,  substitution  of  barley  in  the  bread,  the  propa- 
ganda for  increased  planting  and  decreased  consumption,  and  saving 
of  waste,  and  all  those  things  which  could  be  brought  to  bear  so  far 
as  energy  and  skill  could  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  organization  has  given  attention  to  all 
these  points? 

Mr.  Hoover.  We  had  to  handle  the  whole  problem  there. 

Senator  Page.  You  would  have  the  whole  matter  voluntary  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  If  I  was  on  the  question  of  organization  I  would  p> 
to  this :  I  would  say  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  all  of  its 
splendid  machinery,  has  the  general  duty  of  the  stimulation  of  pro- 
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duction.  The  question  of  statistics,  the  taking  of  the  stocks  of  food, 
which  are  the  foundation  of  the  food  distribution,  the  grading  and 
various  other  scientific  features ;  that  the  food  administrator,  for  lack 
of  a  better  name,  should  be  set  up  in  this  country  »as  a  separate  insti- 
tutions with  large  powers,  acting  under  the  President,  with  all  sorts 
of  advisory  arrangements,  of  which  he  will  have  a  perfect  network; 
and  then  to  determine  just  so  far  as  physically  possible  to  handle  that 
whole  problem  by  voluntary  service  of  the  people  in  these  various 
trades,  all  the  way  through.  In  other  words,  try  to  draw  to  it  that 
imaginative  support. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Would  you  have  compulsion  by  legislation 
behind  it? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  complete 
power,  because  if  you  get  voluntary  control  of  95  per  cent  of  the 
elevators  there  will  be  5  per  cent  of  stinkers  that  will  destroy  the 
equity  of  the  whole  arrangement,  so  that  you  must  have  these  com- 
plete powers  so  the  95  per  cent  can  force  the  stinker  into  line;  and 
there  is  no  country  where  the  5  per  cent  of  stinkers  do  not  exist,  even 
in  war.  We  have  them  in  Belgium ;  and  that  is  a  situation  of  in- 
finitely more  desperation  than  this. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  You  have  described  Belgium.  How  does  the 
British  Government  manage  its  rationing,  and  to  what  extent  do 
they  do  it?  Their  case  is  more  analogous,  as  they  have  55,000,000 
instead  of  10,000,000,  and  they  are  a  democracy  organized  something 
like  ours. 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  have  had  to  advise  on  their  rationing.  They  control 
the  wheat  through  imports.  I  advised  them  to  start  with  control  of 
the  mills. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  How  do  they  control  the  mills  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  They  have  taken  over  the  mills  on  behalf  of  the  food 
administrator  and  have  made  them  work  for  him. 

At  my  suggestion  they  districted  the  country  and  they  arranged  a 
zonal  distribution  from  the  flour  mills  into  that  district,  and  they 
allowed  to  the  district  as  a  whole, a  certain  amount  of  flour  on  per 
capita  day  consumption. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  tell  us  what  that  is? 

Mr.  Hoover.  In  England  it  is  now  calculated  at  4  pounds  per  week 
per  capita;  that  is,  bread.  The  flour  will  be  33£  per  cent  less  than 
that. 

It  is  possible  to  stop  that  machinery  at  that  point;  and,  in  fact, 
they  will  rest  there  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  One  can  stop  these 
various  forms  of  repression  at  any  given  point  and  one  can  improve 
the  control  and  gain  efficiency  by  proceeding  in  stages. 

They  are  now  taking  the  next  step,  and  they  are  constituting  a 
warehouse  in  every  parish,  and  they  are  distributing  to  the  parishes 
instead  of  the  counties  a  per  capita  amount  of  flour. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  At  a  fixed  price? 

Mr.  Hoover.  At  a  fixed  price.  The  parish  authorities  are  sup- 
posed to  get  that  divided  amongst  the  population  somehow. 

Senator  Kendrick.  How  many  people  are  there  in  a  parish? 

Mr.  Hoover.  They  vary  in  England  from  1,000  to  200,000,  as  the 
country  has  grown  and  they  have  not  changed  the  boundaries  of  the 
parishes. 
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The  next  step  is  to  get  the  bakers  to  give  a  list  of  their  customers 
to  the  parish  authorities.  Then  the  parish  authorities  will  distribute 
to  the  bakers  according  to  the  number  of  customers. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  made  responsible  for  that  distribution? 

Mr.  Hoover.  He  is  made  responsible  for  making  a  list  of  each  of 
his  customers,  and  people  can  complain  if  they  have  not  had  4  pounds 
from  the  baker.  There  is  a  lot  of  duplication,  as  some  people  get 
on  two  bakers'  lists.  Therefore  they  must  make  investigations  and 
notify  the  different  bakers  that  he  has  got  to  throw  such  and  such 
a  customer  off. 

The  next  stage  of  repression  beyond  that  is  the  baker  has  to  issue 
a  card  to  the  population,  duplicates  of  which  have  to  come  into  the 
parish  authorities.    That  is  a  modified  system  of  coupon  rations. 

Then  there  is  one  final  stage  further  than  that  where  the  parish 
authorities  issue  coupons.  The  English  have  been  loath  to  do  that, 
and  we  have  all  been  trying  to  devise  a  means  to  avoid  it,  because 
they  would  have  such  a  great  number  of  coupons  and  every  coupon 
has  to  be  dated  to  prevent  trading  in  them.  For  bread  alone  it 
means  50,000,000  coupons  per  diem. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  And  they  are  undertaking  in  England 
the  absolute  distribution  and  the  control  of  what  each  person  eats? 

Mr.  Hoover.  So  far  as  it  can  be  done  with  the  indirect  means. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  That  is  the  wheat  control? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Carrying  it  down  as  far  as  the  parish. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Do  they  go  through  any  of  those  steps  with 
other  staples? 

Mr. Hoover.  Yes;  the  sugar  control.  They  have  taken  a  list  of 
requirements  of  the  retail  people.  There  is  a  case  of  import  dis- 
tributed through  wholesalers  to  the  retailers.  They  compel  the 
wholesalers  to  find  out  the  average  consumption  of  their  retail  cus- 
tomers for  the  three-year  prewar  period  and  to  issue  to  them  one- 
third  ;  that  is,  the  wholesaler  is  only  to  sell  to  the  retailer  one-third 
the  amount  of  sugar  which  he  ordinarily  had  before  the  war,  or  one- 
fourth  as  the  supply  has  diminished  or  one-fifth  as  it  now  comes  to 
be.  The  retailer  has  got  to  divide  amongst  his  customers  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  them  all  pleased. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Are  there  any  other  products  they  operate 
the  same  way? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes;  one  must  undertake  many  things  in  endeavoring 
to  take  a  grip*  on  the  situation. 

The  meat  situation  they  have  carried  on  an  enormous  propaganda 
to  get  the  people  to  decrease  their  consumption.  They  have  limited 
the  anlount  of  meat  that  can  be  consumed  in  public  places  to  5  ounces 
a  day.  They  have  started  with  one  meatless  day  a  week,  and  they 
will  probably  get  two ;  those  are  two  days  when  you  can  not  buy  meat. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Is  the  price  high  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  ,  The  price  is  controlled,  because  the  Government 
licenses  the  whole  meat  supply  from  the  Argentine  and  uses  that  as 
a  club  to  handle  prices  in  the  market. 

Senator  Thompson.  How  about  bread  ?  You  probably  know  what 
bread  costs. 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  price  of  bread  at  the  present  time  is  a  shilling 
a  quarter  loaf,  which  would  be  25  cents,  for  4  pounds,  and  about  6 
cents  a  pound. 
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Senator  Page.  Sugar  is.  about  the  same  there  as  here  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Just  about. 

Senator  Wadswortii.  Have  they  any  potatoes? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Potatoes  are  practically  exhausted.  They  have  four 
potatolfess  days.  This  question  of  having  a  foodless  day  is  a  sort  of 
last  resort  of  famine  and  inability  to  control. 

Senator  Brady.  Under  this  control  system  that  you  have  in  Bel- 
gium, England,  and  France,  has  it  practically  eliminated  the  specu- 
lator? 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  Belgian  system  gives  him  no  opportunity.  We 
run  the  whole  machinery — mills,  warehouses,  communal  stores — and 
we  sell  directly* to  the  customers,  so  that  the  normal  machinery  is 
gone  overnight. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  There  is  no  one  doing  any  business  in  Bel- 
gium ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  No  one  is  doing  any  business  in  Belgium  in  the  com- 
modities we  control  except  the  relief  commission. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  They  have  not  reached  that  point  in  Eng- 
land and  France  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  But  they  have  pretty  well  eliminated  speculating; 
they  have  abolished  all  trading  in  futures. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  You  have  not  brought  copies  of  their 
laws  on  hoarding  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  Jiave  them  all  en  route. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  We  are  working  on  a  bill  on  that  sub- 
ject in  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Senator  Thompson.  Can  you  tell  us  as  to  the  food  situation  in 
Germany  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  As  to  Germany,  Dr.  Taylor  can  speak  better  than  I 
can  perhaps  do,  but  I  think  you  can  take  this  situation  perhaps  in  a 
broad  way  that  the  Germany  produced  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  65  per  cent  of  their  food  requirements  before  the  war.  They 
therefore  had  a  problem  of  repressing  to  that  consumption,  depend- 
ing on  what  the  harvest  may  have  been  since.  They  have  gone  at  it, 
and  so  far  as  physically  possible  have  divided  the  food  supply  into  12 
installments,  and  they  eat  1  installment  every  month.  There  are 
infinite  complications  to  that  system,  and  some  things  which  are 
worth  bearing  in  mind  about  any  food  control;  for  instance,  that 
you  can  not  control  the  consumption  of  food  amongst  the  producing 
class;  that  they  will  produce  the  food  and  eat  it,  and  there  is  no 
food  control  yet  devised-  that  represses  that.  There  are  some  twenty 
to  twenty-five  million  of  that  class  in  Germany,  and  they  are  prob- 
ably not  eating  a  great  deal  below  normal.  There  are  some  things 
they  can  not  get,  but  they  substitute  something  else. 

The  15,000,000  or  so  people  working  for  the  Government  and  other 
employments  have  to  be  fed  pretty  well  up  to  the  normal  because  of 
the  requirement  of  physical  strength.  There  are  6,000,000  people  in 
Germany  well-to-do  who  are  always  able  to  buy  something  by  cor- 
ruption or  from  the  uncontrolled  floating  food,  like  ducks,  and  I 
think  they  have  even  got  the  ducks  under  control  now.  The  rich 
man  will  always  feed  his  own  family.  Therefore  you  leave  the 
residue  of  population  of  some  20,000,000  to  25,000,000  who  are  get- 
ting the  brunt  of  the  shortage,  who  are  getting  a  designated  ration 
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which  they  obtain  through  the  municipalities  and  otherwise — I 
think  Dr.  Taylor  will  confirm  that  it  is  probably  a  dietetic  sufficiency 
as  to  its  calories  but  deficient  in  fats.  This  is,  however,  the  least 
vocal  of  classes  in  Germany,  because  it  represents  the  women  and 
children  of  soldiers  in  the  front,  in  the  industrial  districts,  particu- 
larly, and  it  represents  the  clerical  classes  and  the  minor  commercial 
classes  generally,  and  they  are  of  the  least  influence  and  there  is  no 
organization  among  them,  and  although  the  pressure  on  them  is 
very  hard,  they  are  not  likely  to  make  much  of  a  disturbance  about  it. 

Senator  Brady.  You  feel,  then,  that  the  central  powers  are  in  a 
better  condition  as  to  food  supplies  than  the  allies? 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  allies  are  dependent  on  the  slender  thread  of  the 
Atlantic  lane,  with  all  the  submarines  along  that  lane.-  Such  as  the 
Germans  have  got,  they  have  got ;  they  are  in  a  more  safe  condition. 

Senator  Brady.  In  other  words,  if.  there  was  the  same  sort  of  re- 
pression here  that  there  is  in  Germany,  and  if  we  were  surrounded 
by  enemies,  we  could  still  produce  sufficient  for  our  needs? 

Mr.  Hoover.  If  surrounded  by  enemies  we  would  have  cheap  food- 
stuffs and  luxuries  here,  as  except  for  a  few  items  we  grow  a  surplus. 

Senator  Kendrix.  I  notice  in  the  paper  where  Germany  still  has 
18,000,000  cattle.    Are  those  statistics  anywhere  near  correct? 

Mr.  Hoover.  It  is  my  impression  that  it  is  somewhere  near  the 
number.  It  is  difficult  to  tell,  but, you  may  arrive  at  it  like  this: 
that  so  far  as  I  know  the  Germans  have  not  killed  any  consequential 
amount  of  milk  cattle,  and  they  have  not  killed  breeding  cattle 
to  any  extent,  and  they  have  held  repression  on  the  killing  of  cattle 
under,  say,  two  years.  If  you  take  the  normal  supply  of  2-year-old 
cattle  and  normal  breeding  stocks  you  will  get  up  to  18,000,000  head 
from  the  prewar  condition. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  thought  about  whether  we  ought  to 
fix  the  age  limit  on  the  butchering  of  cattle  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  believe  so,  both  cattle  and  hogs. 

The  Chairman.  I  introduced  a  bill  and  fixed  in  it  the  age  not  less 
than  1  year.    You  know  it  ought  to  be  higher  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  wotild  probably  be  high 
enough  to  start  with.  My  own  feeling  is  that  if  we  have  got  to  go 
to  it  all  of  these  measures  should  be  developed  carefully,  step  by 
step.  We  do  not  want  to  go  to  work  and  outline  a  great  mass  of 
regulations.  If  we  have  a  five-year  war  we  may  get  to  any  amount 
of  repression  and  we  will  have  five  years  to  develop  and  talk  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  told  that  they  have  fixed  the  price  of 
8  cents  a  quart  for  milk  and  the  farmers  found  that  they  could  feed 
it  to  hogs  and  sell  the  hogs  and  make  more  out  of  it,  and  they  did 
that.    I  would  like  to  know  whether  or  not  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Hoover.  Dr.  Taylor  will  probably  be  able  to  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  us  what  you  know 
about  the  situation  in  France? 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  French  food  control  has  been  a  less  difficult  mat- 
ter than  some  others,  because  the  French  have  had  not  only  an  import 
market  open  to  them,  but  they  have  had  a  more  considerable  local 
production.  They  produce  normally  80  per  cent  of  their  bread  sup- 
ply, and  produce  normally  an  excess  of  all  vegetables  and.  pretty 
nearly  produce  their  own  meat. 
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Senator  Wadsworth.  You  are  including  Algeria  in  that? 
•    Mr.  Hoover.  I  am  including  Algeria. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  us  the  production  of  wheat  in 
France,  England,  and  Germany,  and  the  production  of  other  cereals? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  can  get  it  for  you*  The  only  difficulty  is  the  pre- 
war figures  are  of  no  value  in  the  present  situation. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  seen  the  statement  that  Germany  pro- 
duced more  wheat  last  year  than  any  year  of  her  history. 

Mr.  Hoover.  Do  you  happen  to  know,  Mr.  Taylor  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No  ;  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Hoover.  One  thing  more  as  to  the  European  food  matter  may 
interest  you :  There  has  been  a  terrible  blow  to  the  harvest  of  winter 
wheat  in  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  that  blow  should  not  have  extended  over  Ger- 
many, at  least  partially  over  Germany,  as  well ;  and  the  Germans  are 
so  dependent  upon  the  normality  of  that  cereal  harvest  that  if  it  had 
a  blow  as  France  of  55  per  cent,  you  can  take  it  all  we  have  got  to  do 
is  endure. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Are  the  Belgians  beginning  to  produce 
for  themselves  again  to  any  considerable  extent,  or  is  this  burden  to 
remain  on  us  of  taking  care  of  them? 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  Belgians  have  never  ceased  to  produce.  We  have 
had  every  harvest  in  Belgium,  with  every  space  of  ground  that  could 
be  put  in.  Even  the  sides  of  the  roads  have  been  cultivated  and  all 
town  lots.  There  has  not  been  an  inch  left  idle.  The  difficulty  has 
been  that  Belgium  lives  on  fertilizers  and  even  then  only  produces  a 
minority  of  its  food  supplies.  The  wheat  yield  in  Belgium  is  38  or 
39  bushels  to  the  acre  as  against  our  17  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the 
whole  of  that  superior  result  has  been  obtained  by  fertilizers,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  pound  of  artificial  fertilizer  in  the  country. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  What  fertilizers  do  they  use? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Nitrates  and  phosphates  and  the  like  of  that. 

Senator  Thompson.  They  can  produce  some  things  without  ferti- 
lizer? 

Mr.  Hoover.  They  have  some  things,  by  way  of  lime  and  potash, 
from  Germany,  and  by-products  from  gas  works,  but  it  is  immaterial 
to  the  situation. 

Senator  Norris.  Is  not  Germany  just  the  same?  Do  you  know 
anything  about  that,  Mr.  Hoover  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Dr.  Taylor  can  tell  you  about  fertilizer,  and  I  would 
rather  he  would  speak. 

The  Belgians  produced  a  good  deal.  We  seized  the  whole  harvest 
and  this  year  we  got  170,000  tons  of  wheat  as  against  a  normal  proT 
duction  in  Belgium  of  480,000  tons.  That  shows  you  the  effect  of  the 
lack  of  fertilizer — and  the  Belgians  did  their  very  best  to  raise  wheat. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  vou  in  favor  of  the  Lever  bill? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  would  like  to  make  this  statement  about  the  bill : 
That  I  have  the  feeling  it  was  introduced  before  there  was  so  wide 
an  understanding  as  exists  to-day  as  to  the  actual  problem  that  was 
involved  here.  The  bill  provides  for  two  things — a  number  of  added 
functions  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  enable  it  to  extend  its 
machinery  so  as  to  handle  the  productive  end,  stimulation,  and  other 
matters  in  the  country;  and  it  also  provides  a  series  of  powers  in- 
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tended  to  enable  the  creation  of  some  kind  of  food  control.  My  belief 
is  that  the  control  end  should  be  absolutely  separated  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  ajid  that  .Congress  should 
go — gentlemen,  do  not  let  me  give  you  the  impression  I  am  dictating 
to  Congress  what  it  should  do. 

The  Chairman.  Congress  does  not  let  anybody  dictate  to  it. 

Mr.  Hoover.  That  all  of  the  powers  of  that  bill  should  be  revised, 
especially  the  section  which  looks  forward  to  food  control,  should 
be  redrafted  into  a  practical  erection  of  a  food  control,  with  wide 
powers,  subject  to  the  President,  with  an  appropriation  created  to 
support  his  department  and  wTith  a  further  appropriation  to  finance 
this  question  of  price  fixing  and  other  things  to  the  farmer.  This  lat- 
ter would  not  be  a  losing  operation ;  that  should  liquidate  itself,  but  it 
will  require  some  working  capital.  In  other  words,  that  Congress 
should  simply  and  frankly  go  beyond  asking  the  farmer  to  increase 
production  and  should  provide  a  food  controller  instead. 

The  Chairman.  Will  that  change  be  made? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  have  no  idea. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  made  suggestions? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Do  you  think  this  should  extend  to  the 
matter  of  textiles? 

Mr.  Hoover.  As  a  person  interested  in  food  control,  I  would  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  textile  questions.  There  is  not  any 
human  mind  that  is  big  enough  to  grasp  all  the  questions  of  com- 
merce. If  it  became  necessary  to  control  textiles,  it  ought  to  be  done 
by  the  erection  of  a  new  function  of  government. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  about  including  coal? 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  coal  question  I  do  not  look  upon  as  an  insuper- 
able question.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  largely  a  railway  question,  and 
that  the  railroads  with  better  organization  might  handle  that 
problem.    That  is  a  question  of  distribution. 

I  would  like  to  make  some  observations  on  the  whole  question  of 
Government  organization,  and  I  ask  you  this  privilege  because  I 
have  sat  in  these  organization  problems  for  the  last  three  years,  and 
Europe  has  gone  through  the  pain  of  childbirth  of  organization  not 
once  but  a  thousand  times  in  endeavor  to  fight  a  civilian  war.  This 
war  has  a  distinctive  character,  in  that  it  requires  the  total  activity 
of  its  civilians. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  would  like  to  suggest  an  idea  that  has 
impressed  itself  upon  my  mind,  that  our  country  in  its  productive 
capacity  is  nearer  its  normal  condition  than  a  majority  of  people 
know,  and  the  question  of  our  ability  to  produce  foodstuffs  is  limited 
at  this  time  almost  entirely  to  a  question  of  organization  of  our 
labor.  If  we  will  apply  ourselves  in  getting  the  best  results  from 
the  available  labor  of  the  Nation,  I  declare  to  you  I  believe  we  can 
double  our  ordinary  production  in  one  year's  time.  I  mean  by  that 
the  production  and  preservation  and  the  conservation  of  the  food 
after  it  is  produced.  I  just  want  to  say  that  to  you  as  an  impres- 
sion of  a  man  who  has  traveled  back  and  forth  across  the  country  a 
number  of  times  very  recently. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.55  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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AFTER  RECESS. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the  committee  reassembled. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  be  glad  to  hear  Mr.  White,  of  the 
Walker-Gordon  Laboratories.  Mr.  White,  please  state  your  full 
name,  residence,  and  business. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  J.  E.  WHITE,  OF  THE  WALKEB-GOBDON 

LABORATORIES,  PLAINSBOBO,  N.  J. 

Mr.  White.  My  name  is  J.  E.  White,  of  the  Walker-Gordon 
Laboratories,  Plainsboro,  N.  J.  * 

The  Chairman.  Please  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  White.  Gentlemen,  I  can  not  feel  that  I  am  here  solely  in 
the  interests  primarily  of  the  Walker-Gordon  Laboratory  Co.  I 
would  rather  enjoy  feeling  that  I  am  here  in  the  interests  of  the 
dairymen  and  the  national  industry  of  dairying. 

In  speaking  in  this  way  I  have  reference  to  the  feeding  factor  in 
the  economical  production  of  milk. 

We  all  know,  I  am  sure,  that  in  feeding  of  the  daii*y  cows  it  is 
necessary  to  supply  two- thirds  of  the  dry  matter  in  maintenance  of 
the  animal  and  the  production  of  milk,  and  that  two-thirds  of  the 
dry  matter  must  be  supplied  in  roughage,  preferably  the  offal,  hay, 
and  corn  silage,  and  the  balance,  the  other  third,  must  come  from  the 
concentrates,  for  the  reason  that  the  protein  in  the  alfalfa  that  we 
speak  of  must  be  supplemented  by  protein  feed  in  the  form  of  con- 
centrates, mill  feeds,  and  the  carbohydrates  dn  the  corn  silage 
must  be  supplemented  by  carbohydrates  in  the  form  of  corn  meal 
or  hominy,  dried  beet  pulp ;  and  the  question  arises,  as  this  matter 
concerns  the  dairymen  of  the  country,  which  is  the  cheapest  form 
of  supplying  the  supplements  to  the  roughage?  And  I  believe  that 
not  only  speaking  for  the  Walker-Gordon  Co.,  but  the  American 
dairymen  at  large,  in  the  supplementing  of  the  protein  there  is  no 
cheaper  form  than  to  be  found  in  the  dry  brewers'  grains.  You 
take  the  price  of  feeds  to-day — the  ground  linseed  cake  meal,  cotton- 
seed meal,  gluten — and  their  price  will  not  compare  with  the  price 
we  are  paying  for  dried  brewers'  grain. 

Senator  Gronna.  What  is  the  price  now  of  this  dried  brewers' 
grain  ? 

Mr.  White.  The  last  dried  grains  we  bought  we  paid,  I  think, 
$24  a  ton. 

Senator  Gronna.  What  time  was  that? 

Mr.  White.  That  was  about  six  weeks  ago,  and  we  have  been  using 
them  for  about  four  years,  and  the  price  has  run  up  from  $20  to 
$22  per  ton. 

Senator  Gronna.  What  percentage  of  the  dairymen  of  the  country 
do  you  think  would  be  able  to  get  this  particular  grain  that  you 
recommend  ? 

Mr.  White.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  large  percentage  of  them  could 
not  get  it. 

Senator  Gronna.  Do  you  think  we  could  ship  it  from  Milwaukee, 
which  is  about  the  nearest  point,  away  out  to  the  western  country? 
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You  realize  that  the  freight  is  nearly  as  much  as  the  price  of  the 
grain? 

Mr.  White.  I  realize  that;  but  I  am  speaking  only  from  my 
knowledge  of  the  dry  brewers'  grain. 

The  Chairman.  Someone  saia  here  yesterday  it  was  $40  a  ton. 

Mr.  White.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that.  I  am  familiar  with 
the  price  we  are  paying  for  it. 

The  question  arose  in  my  mind  as  I  was  coming  down  this  morn- 
ing that  we  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  milk  production  through- 
out the  country  has  been  lessened  to  an  appreciable  degree  during 
the  past  year,  through  the  high  cost  of  foods,  that  we  should  ask 
ourselves  if,  through  the  discontinuance  of  this  grain,  if  necessary,  a 
larger  percentage  or  more  of  the  farmers  will  not  go  out  of  business 
in  the  production  of  milk  and  take  up  some  other  lines  of  agricul- 
ture, thereby  lessening  our  milk  supply  further. 

Senator  Gronna.  Supposing  you  could  buy  grain  barley  at  the 
same  price  that  you  can  buy  these  brewers'  dry  grains,  as  you  call 
it,  which  would  you  prefer? 

Mr.  White.  The  dry  grains,  most  assuredly,  because  the  barley  is 
not  considered  dairy  feed. 

The  Chairman.  Has  barley  got  something  in  it  you  would  have 
to  pay  for  you  would  not  get#results  from? 

Mr.  White.  I  have  not  personal  knowledge  of  that.  I  know  that 
the  barley  is  not  considered  a  dairy  feed  and  is  not  fed  by  authorities. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  White,  take  the  committee  into  jour  confi- 
dence and  tell  us  why  you  came  down  here. 

Mr.  White.  I  came  down  here  solely  because  I  was  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  dairymen,  in  a  way,  and  our  company  in  par- 
ticular. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  interested  in  the  man  who  makes  the 
milk  or  the  man  who  makes  the  beer? 

Mr.  White.  I  am  interested  in  the  man  who  makes  the  milk. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  come  down  here  to  tell  us  to  let  the  brew- 
ers continue  to  make  beer  in  order  that  you  may  continue  to  have  dry 
grain  ? 

Mr.  White.  I  am  not  interested  in  the  brewery  business  what- 
ever. 

The  Chairman.  Who  first  suggested  that  you  come  down  here  ? 

Mr.  White.  Who  first  suggested  that  I  come  down  here  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  I  think  it  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Haf er. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  he? 

Mr.  White.  1  think  he  is  president  of  the  concern  from  whom  we 
purchase  our  dry  grain.  If  there  is  anything  I  can  answer,  I  am 
entirely  willing  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  I  appreciate  the  courtesy  and  attention  I  have  re- 
ceived. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Pope,  do  you  wish  to  be  heard  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes ;  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  committee. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HENRY  N.  POPE,  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  FARMERS' 

UNION  OF  TEXAS;  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  PRESIDENTS; 

OF  THE  FARMERS'  EDUCATION  AND  COOPERATIVE  UNION  OF 

AMERICA;  PRESIDENT  AMERICAN  FEREDATION  OF  ORGANIZED 

'  PRODUCERS  AND  CONSUMERS,  FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

Mr.  Pope.  My  name  is  Henry  N.  Pope,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  connection  with  the  Farmers' 
Union? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir ;  I  represent  the  organized  farmer.  I  am  presi- 
dent of  the  Farmers'  Union  of  Texas  and  also  of  two  national  organ- 
izations— first,  the  Association  of  State  Presidents  of  the  Farmers' 
Education  and  Cooperative  Union  of  America,  and  also  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Organized  Producers  and  Consumers. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  number  of  the 
membership  of  that  last  organization? 
'  Mr.  Pope,  This  American  Federation  of  Organized  Producers  and 
Consumers  is  composed  of  all  the  farm  organizations  of  America. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many  of  those  are  there? 

Mr.  Pope.  There  are  some  seven  or  eight  organizations  of  pro- 
ducers, and  then  it  is  composed  of  the  organized  consumers  of  the 
country.  They  are  eligible  to  affiliate  a^d  take  membership  with  the 
American  Federation,  and  most  of  them  have  taken  membership  in 
a  way — to  some  extent — not  fully.  All  of  the  national  organizations 
have  not  affiliated. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many  consumers'  organizations  are 
you  in  touch  with? 

Mr.  Pope.  Well,  some  six  or  seven — oh,  consumers'  organizations? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pope.  I  could  not  say  how  many.  The  secretary,  who  lives  at 
Wausaw,  Wis.,  has  those. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Pope.  We  have 
here,  as  you  know,  on  the  anvil  the  production,  transportation,  con- 
servation, and  distribution  of  foods  generally.  We  would  be  glad 
to  have  any  observations  from  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer  on  either 
of  those  phases. 

Mr.  Pope.  I  will  "be  glad  to  discuss  this  with  you.  I  want  to  be 
brief,  because  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  discuss  it  at  great  length. 

We,  as  producers,  have  been  invited  by  the  Government,  as  we 
understand  it,  to  cooperate  with  the  officials,  those  who  have  this 
matter  in  charge,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  production  to  supply 
the  demands  of  this  country  and  other  countries,  and  we  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  we  were  almost  in  the  midst  of  a  food  famine,  and 
that  it  was  very  necessary  for  us  to  put  forth  the  very  best  efforts  we 
had  to  bring  about  the  greatest  production  possible.  We  are  willing 
to  do  that ;  we  are  willing  to  cooperate  and  do  all  that  is  in  our  power 
to  produce  the  things  that  are  needed  to  feed  and  clothe  the  world  of 
mankind. 

If  this  product  that  is  necessary  is  to  be  brought  into  existence, 
it  has  to  be  done  by  the  farmer.  There  is  nobody  else  to  do  it.  He 
is  willing  to  take  all  the  necessary  steps  and  cooperate  in  every  way 
that  he  can  in  order  to  do  this.  We  have  all  along  had  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  about  marketing  our  products.     Now,  somebody  has  got 
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to  fix  a  price  on  the  farmer's  product.  The  farmer  has  got  to  do  it 
or  the  speculator  has  got  to  do  it  or  the  consumer  or  somebody  else 
has  got  to  fix  the  price,  and  the  farmer  has  had  very  little  to  do 
with  fixing  a  price  on  his  product.  We  are  glad  for  this  opportunity 
and  are  willing  to  lend  our  aid  and  assistance  to  the  Government  iu 
coming  in  and  eliminating  the  speculator  from  this  marketing  sys- 
tem and  fixing  a  price  that  will  be  just  and  fair  to  the  producer  and 
to  the  consumer. 

We  have  studied  this  question.  The  organized  farmer  has  been 
grappling  with  these  questions  for  a  number  of  years.  We  have 
our  idea  about  what  ought  to  be  done  in  this  crisis,  and  it  may  be 
right  and  it  may  be  wrong,  and  it  may  be  partially  right  and  par- 
tially wrong.  We  feel  like  there  ought  to  be  some  kind  of  a  food 
commission  appointed  by  Congress  or  provided  for  by  Congress  that 
can  take  this  question  in  hand  and  work  out  all  the  details  and  fix 
prices  that  will  be  just  to  all  the  people  of  the  entire  country. 

We  do  not  care  what  you  call  this  commission,  whether  it  is  th.e 
National  Council  of  Defense  or  whether  it  is  a  food  commission  or 
some  other  kind  of  a  commission,  but  we  do  feel  that  a  commission 
of  this  kind  is  necessary  and,  of  course,  Congress  is  the  final  power 
and  authority  to  provide  for  this  commission,  and  we  feel  that  the 
farmer  and  the  consumer  of  this  country  ought  toNbe  represented  on 
this  commission.  We  do  not  claim  a  right  to  go  out  and  fix  a  price 
on  our  product;  we  might  not  do  justice  to  all  parties  concerned  in 
the  matter.  We  do  not  feel  that  the  consumer  has  got  a  right  to  go 
out  and  fix  a  price  on  our  products,  because  he  might  not  do  full 
justice  to  the  producer  and  all  concerned ;  we  do  not  feel  that  any  one 
class  or  set  or  men  has  got  a  right  to  take  this  question  and  pass  on 
it,  but  we  do  feel  that  all  classes  of  producers,  consumers,  and  busi- 
ness should  be  represented  on  this  commission;  and  it  should  be  a 
commission  of  fair-minded  men  who  can  take  up  this  question  and 
work  out  the  details  and  get  all  the  facts  and  all  the  conditions  of 
the  people  and  of  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  and  come  to  a 
just  and  equitable  understanding  and  price  fixing  for  the  products 
and  for  the  business  interests  of  the  country. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  of  the  country.  I  believe  in  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  this  country,  have  advocated  it  in  my  lectures 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  they  are  doing  a  great  work;  but  their 
work  is  a  scientific  work  and  an  educational  work.  From  some 
cause  they  have  failed  to  reach  a  majority  of  the  farmers  or  impress 
them  with  the  importance  of  their  work.  It  is  too  scientific  for  the 
average  farmer  to  grasp,  and  there  are  a  great  many  things  they 
have  taught  and  advocated  that  the  average  farmer  can  not  do.  It 
is  impracticable  for  him ;  he  can  not  reach  it.  For  instance,  when  it 
comes  to  deep  plowing,  they  advocate  plowing  land  from  7  to  10  and 
11  inches  deep.  That  is  impracticable  for  the  majority  of  the  farm- 
ers, because  they  have  not  the  motor  power  or  the  horsepower  to  do 
that  kind  of  work,  and  there  are  other  similar  things  that  they  have 
advocated  that  the  farmer  realizes  are  impracticable,  and  it  has 
caused  him  to  fight  shy  of  trying  to  carry  out  or  accept  this  teaching 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  men.  The  work  they  are  engaged  in 
is  indispensable.  I  realize  that,  and  I  advocate  it.  I  believe  in 
scientific  farming  and  intensive  farming,  as  they  put  it,  and  our  or- 
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ganization  believes  .in  it,  but  the  main  question  with  the  farmer  is 
the  marketing  side  of  the  question,  which  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment  has  never  rendered  any  service  to  the  farmer  in. .  We  want  a 
profitable  price  for  our  products.  In  the  past  we  realized  that  the 
more  we  have  produced  the  less  we  got  for  it.  When  we  produced 
a  bumper  crop  I  will  say  on  the  average  we  received  around 
$100,000,000  less  money  for  it  than  we  have  for  the  smaller  crop. 
There  is  no  incentive  to  go  out  and  produce  these  bumper  crops. 
There  is  no  inspiration  to  the  farmer  to  do  these  things.  Now,  then, 
the  Government  has  asked  us  to  go  out  and  produce  immense  crops, 
bumper  crops,  to  the  very  limit  of  production,  produce  all  we  can; 
and  with  our  past  experience,  if  the  Government  does  not  come  in  and 
guarantee  to  us  a  profitable  price  for  this  product,  we  realize  that  we 
will  get  less  for  it,  and  that  it  means  bankruptcy  really  for  the 
producing  class,  if  we  go  along  in  the  same  old  way  and  produce 
large  crops  and  sell  them  at  less  than  cost  of  production,  as  we  have 
done  in  many  years  in  the  past. 

As  I  see  it,  and  as  my  people  understand  it,  there  are  just  three 
things  here  to  do;  that  is,  to  get  the  farmer  to  cooperate  and  to 
produce  what  is  necessary  or  all  that  he  can  produce  in  this  country. 
He  must  have  congenial  cooperation ;  he  must  have  a  food  commis- 
sion or  a  national  council  of  defense,  or  soipething  like  that,  to  co- 
operate with  and  assist  him,  from  the  Government's  standpoint,  in 
getting  these  products  to  the  market  and  storing  and  warehousing 
them  and  taking  care  of  them  and  getting  the  price. 

There  has  been  suggested  a  minimum  price.  We  do  not  feel  like 
a  minimum  pricp  is  the  thing.  It  might  be  all  right  for  the  farmer 
if  it  was  high  enough,  but  we  are  looking  at  the  other  fellow's  inter- 
ests in  this  matters  as  well  as  our  own.  We  want  to  be  perfectly 
fair  to  all  classes;  but  if  you  fix  a  minimum  price  on  products  and 
leave  the  matter  open  the  speculator  will  come  in  here  and  buy  the 
products,  no  matter  what  you  fix  the  minimum  price  at ;  he  is  going 
to  come  in  and  buy  the  products  of  the  country  if  there  is  not  some 
provision  made  to  prohibit  him  from  doing  that,  and  store  them, 
as  he  has  done  in  the  past,  and  sell  them.  For  instance,  to  illus- 
trate— I  do  not  say  that  would  be  a  fair  price,  but  if  you  put  wheat 
at  $2  a  bushel  he  would  come  right  in  and  buy  it  up,  because  he 
knows  it  can  not  go  below  that;  the  Government  has  guaranteed 
that.  The  speculator  buys  it  up  at  that  price,  and  then  goes  on 
selling  it  at  the  prices  it  is  selling  now,  at  $3  or  $4  or  even  higher 
per  bushel.  So  it  would  be  along  down  the  line  with  every  product 
that  the  farmer  produces,  and  it'  seems  to  me  that  Congress  and  the 
President  and  this  food  commission  ought  to  fix  this  price  in  some 
way  to  eliminate  that  class  of  people  who  have  been  preying  upon 
the  products  of  this  country  and  the  farmers  and  producers  of  this 
country  all  these  years.  Of  course  I  think  it  is  largely  up  to  this 
committee  about  the  report  they  make. 

Senator  Gronna.  What  would  you  think  of  giving  authority  to 
some  responsible  commission  to  fix  an  arbitrary  price? 

Mr.  PppE.  I  think  that  should  be  left  to  this  commission,  and  let 
this  commission  work  out  the  conditions  and  the  details  and  the 
circumstances  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  and  let  them  fix 
the  price.    The  commission  and  the  President  can  fix  a  price  on  the 
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various  products  to  come  nearer  to  what  would  be  just  and  right  to 
all  classes  than  anybody  else. 

Senator  Gronna.  Do  you  think  that  the  farmer  as  a  rule  would 
just  as  soon  or  in  fact  prefer  to  have  a  responsible  commission  fix 
the  price  than  to  have  the  speculators  fix  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  He  certainly  would,  because  he  is  sick  and  tired  of  this 
speculative  system  we  have  been  working  under.  We  want  to  try 
something  else;  it  can  not  be  any  worse,  we  think;  and  I  think 
he  would  be  satisfied  with  the  kind  of  commission  that  you  men- 
tioned to  fix  a  price  that  would  do  justice.  We  want  a  profitable 
price ;  we  have  got  to  have  a  price  that  will  enable  us  to  go  ahead. 

Senator  Gronna.  No  committee  or  legislative  body  can  fix  the 
price  upon  anything  that  would  be  a  just  price.  The  authority 
would  have  to-be  given  to  somebody. 

Mr.  Pope.  Somebody  has  got  to  fix  the  price,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  anybodv  would  be  better  able  to  fix  the  price  than  a  commission 
that  is  making  that  a  study  and  looking  to  that  one  thing  of  doing 
justice  to  the  entire  country  by  working  out  the  details  and  giving 
all  the  facts  and  fixing  the  price.  I  can  not  do  it;  the  farmer  can 
not  do  it ;  the  consumer  .could  not ;  and  no  other  class  of  men  can  do 
it  and  do  justice. 

Senator  Gronna.  Do*  you  not  believe  the  question  of  food  is  of 
enough  importance  to  warrant  the  appointment  of  a  separate  com- 
mission for  the  handling  of  the  entire  food  question;  do  you  not 
think  it  would  establish  more  confidence  in  the  farmer,  the  producer, 
by  having  that  kind  of  a  commission  appointed? 

Mr.  Pope.  I  think  so ;  I  think  we  should  have  a  separate  commis- 
sion from  all  other  heads  of  departments. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Pope,  in  fixing  the  minimum  price*  you  would 
not  expect  the  Government  to  fix  a  minimum  price  to  anybody  but 
the  producer? 

Mr.  Pope.  I  was  not  advoc&ting  a  minimum  price  to  the  producer; 
it  has  been  suggested. 

The  Chairman.  You  mention  as  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  our 
present  system  that  the  speculator  would  buy  the  whefct  from  the 
farmer  it  $2  if  that  was  a  minimum  price,  knowing  that  he  could  at 
least  get  $2. 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  assume  that  anybody  who  has  suggested 
a  minimum  price  would  expect  the  Government  to  pay  that  or  guar- 
antee that  to  anybody  but  the  farmer.  If  the  speculator  bought  it, 
he  would  have  to  take  pot  luck  and  get  what  he  could  when  he 
wanted  to  sell.    Nobody  would  guarantee  him  $2. 

Mr.  Pope.  No  ;  but  if  he  bought  at  the  minimum  price  and  then 
got  a  corner  on  the  food  products  of  the  country 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  different  proposition.  You  were  con- 
veying the  idea  that  he  was  guaranteed  against  a  loss. 

Mr.  Pope.  No;  I  did  not  mean  "guaranteed  against  a  loss."  I 
xnean  that  the  farmer  is  guaranteed  a  minimum  price  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  his  product. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  speculator  would  have  to  take  what  he 
got  if  it  went  down  to  $1.50. 

Mr.  Pope.  The  speculator  would  get  $1.50  if  it  went  below  the 
minimum  price  and  the  speculator  sold  on  a  margin? 
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The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pope.  No;  I  do  not  understand  and  I  do  not  think  he  ought 
to  have  anyguaranty ;  he  is  not  entitled  to  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Mr.  Pope,  suppose  you  fixed  an  absolute  price 
for  the  farmer's  produce.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  the 
things  the  "farmer  has  got  to  buy — fuel,  clothes,  seed,  horses,  and 
coal — and  also  farm  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  I  believe  that  there  ought  to  be  a  price  fixed  on  all 
staple  products  and  articles.  You  take  machinery,  for  instance:  A 
sulky  plow,  the  price  has  increased  from  $38  to  about  $55,  and  they 
have  advertised  a  10  per  cent  increase  on  all  machinery  along  about 
the  first  of  this  month.  These  things  just  continue  to  climb  in  price 
in  war  times,  and  if  there  is  nothing  done  to  prevent  such  increases 
in  price,  if  you  only  fix  a  minimum  price  on  the  farmer's  product 
there,  and  leave  it  that  way  and  leave  the  thing  open  and  above,  they 
will  just  go  on  and  not  benefit  the  farmer  very  much. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  farmer  might  not  be  able  to  raise  wheat 
for  $1.50  because  of  these  increased  prices. 

Mr.  Pope.  That  is  so. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  labor?  Are 
you  going  to  ask  for  a  minimum  price  on  labor? 

Mr.  Pope.  I  want  labor  to  have  fair  remuneration  for  their  serv- 
ices. Some  lines  are  receiving  entirely  too  little  now  for  their  work, 
I  supposed  that  they  had  a  labor  commission  that  would  be  able  to 
take  care  of  that.  I  do  not  know  about  that;  but  whatever  is  neces- 
sary, I  am  in  favor  of  certain  lines  of  labor  getting  an  increased 
price. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  the  serious  proposition  with  the  farmer 
right  now — the  labor  question — is  it  not  s 

Mr.  Pope.  You  mean  on  the  farm  ? 

Senator  Kenton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pope.  In  some  places  it  is;  yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  do  you  think  about  this  proposition  of 
fixing  an  absolute  price,  not  a  minimum  guaranty,  but  an  absolute 
price  for  wheat? 

Mr.  Pope.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer,  if  I  knew  what 
that  price  would  be,  I  could  tell  you  more  about  what  I  think  of  it. 
[Laughter.]  But  that  is  the  only  way  to  eliminate  these  speculators 
and  get  them  entirely  out  of  this  game — to  fix  an  absolute  price  on 
everything. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  speculators  do  more  harm  than 
good? 

Mr.  Pope.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  They  are  responsible 
for  the  industrial  conditions  that  prevail  in  this  country  to-day .f 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  figure  they  run  prices  down? 

Mr.  Pope.  They  run  them  up  one  day  and  down  another.  When 
buying  while  the  grain  is  in  the  farmers'  hands  they  run  it  down, 
and  then  when  they  get  it  in  their  control  they  bull  the  market  and 
run  the  price  up;  that  is  the  way  the  speculators  work. 

The  Chairman.  There  never  was  a  future  contract  sold  that  there 
was  not  a  future  contract  bought.  So  there  is  a  speculator  always  at 
both  ends  of  the  deal,  excepting  on  hedging  contracts. 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  object  to  legitimate  hedging  contracts? 
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Mr.  Pope.  It  is  all  right  for  a  man  to  hedge  in  contracts  if  it  is 
legitimate,  but  I  object  to  a  man  coming  in  here  and  overselling  the 
market,  for  instance,  selling  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bales  of  cotton 
that  he  never  "saw  and  never  will  see  and  never  will  have  any  posses- 
sion of,  and  running  ths  market  down  by  such  overselling.. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  not  think  these  futures  are  necessary 
to  the  carrying  on  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  I  do  not  know.  If  it  was  dealt  in  legitimately  it  might 
be  all  right  under  our  system,  but  I  think  they  are  very  badly 
abused  sometimes. 

Senator  Gronna.  Supposing  we  produce  a  billion  bushels  of  wheat 
in  a  year,  do  you  think  we  ought  to  permit  the  selling  of  ten  billion 
during  that  same  year  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  No,  sir.  The  farmers  are  opposed  to  that  kind  of  busi- 
ness transactions. 

Senator  Gronna.  But  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
done? 

Mr.  Pope.  It  has  been  done  and  is  continually  being  done. 

Senator  ^age.  Has  it  resulted  in  a  lower  price  to  the  farmer  this 
year? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes.  They  pull  off  these  manipulations  and  keep  the 
prices  of  the  farmers  down  until  they  get  possession  of  the  grain, 
and  when  they  get  it  into  their  hands  they  go  to  manipulating  the 
market  and  biduing  it  up.  It  becomes  scarce  while  they  are  getting 
it,  but  they  are  over-selling  it  billions  of  bushels  as  long  as  it  is  in  the 
farmers'  hands. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  The  farmer  never  knows  where  he  is  at  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  If  the  farmer  could  know  where  he  is  at  in  the  market- 
ing question^  if  the  farmer  could  know  that  when  he  commenced  to 
produce  a  crop  what  he  was  going  to  get  for  it,  he  could  then  go 
ahead  and  make  some  conclusion  and  plan  with  some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty that  he  could  do  it  with  a  profit,  providing  he  would  get  a 
profitable  price. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Then  why  would  you  not  fix  an  absolute  price! 

Mr.  Pope.  If  it  is  a  profitable  price  it  would  be  a  good  thing;  it 
would  be  the  thing  that  would  get  rid  of  this  whole  speculative 
system  and  take  the  element  of  uncertainty  out  of  the  whole  thing. 
We  would  know  where  we  were  at  then,  and  we  would  know  what  we 
Could  do. 

Senator  Page.  Would  you  advocate  that  in  times  of  peace? 

Mr.  Pope.  No;  I  have  not  advocated  it  in  times  of  peace,  but  in 
this  war  emergency  or  crisis  I  think  that  we  ought  to  do  it  now,  if 
we  succeed  pretty  well  and  get  pretty  well  educated,  we  can  keep  it 
up  after  we  get  over  with  the  war.    [Laughter.] 

Senator  Gronna.  You  started  out  by  saying  that  the  farmers  had 
very  little  to  say  about  fixing  prices.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  he  has 
not  had  anything  to  do  with  the  fixing  of  prices  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  It  is  a  fact  that  he  has  not  had  anything  to  say  about 
fixing  the  prices  of  his  produce  or  anything  else. 

The  Chairman.  Another  trouble  with  all  farm  products  is  that 
the  cost  of  production  has  not  a  thing  to  do  with  the  price  at  which 
they  are  sold? 

Mr.  Pope.  Not  a  thing  op  earth. 
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The  Chairman.  It  may  in  the  long  run  react  on  the  number  of 
people  producing. 

Mr.  Pope.  'You  take  two  farmers  living  on  adjoining  places  with 
only  a  cross  fence  between  the  farms,  and  one  of  them  will  produce 
at  a  less  cost  than  the  other  one.  One  will  have  better  land  and 
produce  more  with  the  same  expense  attached  to  it  than  the  other 
fellow  with  a  hillside  farm  washing  away  and  having  the  same 
expense.  I  will  say  for  cotton  that  it  costs  anywhere  froni  11  cents 
to  25  cents  a  pound  to  produce  it,  owing  to  the  fertility  of  the  land 
and  the  amount  of  work  that  you  have  to  put  on  it,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Gronna.  Intense  farming  increases  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, does  it  not? 

Mr.  Pope.  It  increases  the  cost.  That  is  where  the  farmer  has 
failed  to  take  hold  of  this  scientific  farming.  %  It  is  going  to  require 
a  great  deal  of  education  to  get  the  farmer  up  to  the  point  where  he 
will  undertake  that.  At  present  nothing  but  the  small  farmer  with 
a  few  acres  of  land  has  undertaken  it  in  our  country.  The  only  class 
of  people  it  will  reach  is  that  class  of  farmers;  and  on  account  of 
that  the  farmers  have  been  fighting  shy  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, because  they  recommend  things  of  that  kind  that  they  can  not 
do,  and  yet  the  best  farmers  realize  it  is  a  great  work  and  that  this 
education  must  be  carried  on  and  eventually  prevail. 

Senator  Page.  Is  the  price  of  wheat  made  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  I  think  so;  in  the  Chicago  wheat  pit. 

Senator  Page.  It  has  been  said  sometimes  that  Liverpool  is  the 
market  center. 

Mr.  Pope.  It  may  be.  But  it  does  not  make  much  difference  to 
the  farmer  where  it  is  fixed,  just  so  he  gets  it;  and  if  they  put  the 
price  below  the  cost  of  production  we  would  just  as  soon  it  would 
be  done  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Liverpool,  or  anywhere  else. 

Senator  Page.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  whether  there  jwas 
a  monopoly  in  Chicago  that  determined  the  price  of  wheat  in  North 
Dakota  or  whether  there  really  was  a  world  market  which  was  guided 
largely  by  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Pope.  We  people  have  been  ready  to  believe  and  do  believe 
that  the  price  of  wheat  is  manipulated  and  controlled  in  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Pope,  do  you  not  think  in  1914  the  closing  of 
the  cotton  exchanges  helped  to  depress  the  price  of  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  I  think  it  did. 

Senator  Page.  There  was  a  time  when  the  price  of  cotton  was 
made  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes. 

Senator  Page.  After  a  time  the  center  moved  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool.  I  have  been  in  Produce  Square  in  Liverpool  where  the 
cotton  market  is  manipulated.  There  will  be  a  little  group  of  men 
representing  sea-island  cotton,  another  group  representing  southern 
United  States  cotton,  etc.  The  orders  for  cotton  from  the  manu 
f  acturers  all  over  the  world  &re  placed  with  men  there  in  Liverpool. 
They  go  to  a  central  group  and  say  I  have  an  order  for  1,000  bales 
of  sea-island  cotton  of  such  a  standard.  The  different  men' there 
who  represent  that  group  of  cotton  bid  on  that  order ;  the  man  bid- 
ding less  gets  the  order.  That  makes  the  price  of  cotton  of  that 
grade  for  that  day,  and  that  is  telegraphed  all  over  the  world.  There 
it  seems  to  me  it  may  not  be  manipulation,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  is 
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absolutely  a  world  center,  men  coming  together  and  fixing  prices 
upon  a  commodity  in  harmony  with  the  law  of  supply, and  demand 

The  Chairman.  It  undoubtedly  revolves  around  that.  You  have 
less  complaint,  Mr.  Pope,  against  cotton  exchanges  since  we  passed 
the  cotton- futures  act? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  there  is  less  complaint ;  we  are  getting  better  prices 
and  that  satisfies  the  cotton  producer. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  think.  Senator  Page,  if  you  will  take  the  quo- 
tations for  wheat  you  will  find  there  are  times  when  wheat  brought 
within  4  cents  a  bushel  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis  what  it  would 
nave  brought  in  Liverpool,  so  Liverpool  can  not  at  all  times  fix 
prices. 

It  maybe  a  factor,  but  as  Mr.  Pope  has  stated,  certain  organiza- 
tions in  this  country  do  fix  prices,  or  by  bare  manipulation  the 
prices  are  fixed. 

Senator  Page.  That  is  because  of  local  conditions,  is  it  not,  Sen- 
ator? That  fixes  the  prices  in  North  Dakota,  because  wheat  in 
North  Dakota  can  not  be  transported  to  Liverpool,  but  I  think  it 
is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  Liverpool  or  some  other  center  really 
controls  the  price  of  the  world's  wheat. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  think  that  is  an  old  worn-out  stump-speech 
idea  to  say  that  Liverpool  fixes  prices.  I  think  that  is  what  we 
used  to  have  20  years  ago,  in  old  political  stump  speeches. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Democratic  ones,  too,  please. 

Senator  Page.  How  about  cotton?  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
cotton.  I  was  asking  if  that  is  true.  I  have  seen  the  operations  in 
cotton. 

Senator  Gronna.  It  is  only  a  question.  But  I  say  it  is  not  true. 
As  a  practical  man  who  has  gone  up  against  the  game  both  in  a 
small  way  and  in  a  big  way,  I  say  it  is  not  true. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Does  not  the  surplus  exported  to  Liverpool  fix 
the  price?  • 

Senator  Gronna.  It  sometimes  does,  but  just  as  a  gentleman 
said  to  us  a  few  days  ago,  it  was  more  a  question  between  men;  it 
was  bargaining  between  men  which  fixed  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  Senator,  that  was  with^  reference  to 
potatoes  and  those  local  products  around  Philadelphia.  I  do  not 
think  he  meant  to  include  in  that  the  commercial  farm  products 
which  are  dealt  in  on  exchanges.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
two  and,  of  course,  they  are  handled  entirely  differently. 

Senator  Gronna.  But  1  think  I  know  that  there  never  was  a  time 
since  I  engaged  in  farming  myself  that  the  speculators  on  the  boards 
of  trade  and  the  chambers  of  commerce  have  not  had,  I  might  say. 
absolute  control. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  point.  There  was  no  bargaining 
about  that,'  because  the  farmer  in  that  deal  cuts  no  ice  at  all4 

Senator  Gronna.  It  is  bargaining,  because  they  sell  futures;  and 
the  same  man  who  buys  will  sell  or  the  same  man  who  sells  wil! 
buy. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  farmer  and  the  man  who  buys  from 
the  farmer — they  act  on  the  market  quotations.  The  farmer  does 
not  even  have  that  power  in  those  products.  He  is  subject  entirely 
to  the  market  quotations,  and  a  man  goes  out  to  buy  wheat  from  the 
farmer,  and  there  is  very  little  higgling  or  very  little  bargaining. 
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Mr.  Pope.  The  farmer  does  not  have  much  to  do  with  it.  . 

The  Chairman.  The  market  quotation  covers  the  transaction. 

Mr.  Pope.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  some  resolutions  here  passed 
by  our  executive  board  of  the  American  Federation,  which  I  would 
like  to  put  on  file. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  be  printed  in  the  record. 

(The  resolutions  referred  to  by  Mr.  Pope  are  here  printed  in  full 
as  follows:) 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  officers  and  delegates  to  the  National  Producers' 
and  Consumers'  Association,  composed  of  officials  of  farmers*  unions,  labor 
unions,  and  other  industrial  and  economic  organizations  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Saturday,  May  5,  1917,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed : 

I.  Purpose  of  organization. — We  reiterate  the  paramount  purpose  of  our 
organization  to  be  to  coordinate  production  with  consumption  and  to  reduce 
to  a  minimum  waste,  inefficiency,  speculation,  and  extravagance  in  necessary 
articles  of  trade  between  the  producer  and  consumer. 

We  reassure  the  public  that  our  organization  is  composed  of  farmers  who 
farm  and  laborers  who  toil. 

II.  The  Nation  one  big  farm. — Our  country  is  at  war  and  we  should  imme- 
diately adjust  the  agricultural  activities  of  the  United  States  to  a  war  basis. 
We  must  make  this  Nation  one  big  farm,  ranch,  and  orchard,  to  be  managed 
by  the  Council  of  National  Defense  during  our  struggle  for  national  life. 

III.  Stand  by  the  President. — We  pledge  the  active  cooperation  of  our 
organization  to  the  President  and  to  Congress  and  to  the  Council  of  National 
Defense.  We  are  sure  every  plowman  and  laborer  in  this  Nation  will  gladly 
join  us  in  tendering  his  services  to  our  country. 

IV.  A  national  food  commission. — We  indorse  the  creation  of  a  food  board 
to  work  under  the  direction  of  the  President  with  power  to  fix  prices  Qn  food 
and  feed  products  and  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  production,  manufacturing, 
distribution,  conservation,  and  consumption  of  products  of  the  farm  during 
the  war  period.  We  request  that  the  membership  of  said  food  board  con- 
taining a  just  proportion  of  farmers  and  laborers  in  dealing  and  settling  these 
problems. 

V.  Production. — As  a  measure  for  increasing  production,  we  ask  that  the 
President  and  the  food  board  guarantee  a  profitable  price  on  all  products 
covering  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  years;  that  an  abundant  supply  of 
fertilizer  be  made  available  at  a  reasonable  price. 

VI.  Distribution. — If  conditions  demand  it,,  we  favor  Congress  giving  the 
President  and  the  food  board  authority  to  fix  a  reasonable  price  that  all 
manufacturing  plants  engaged  in  preparing  farm  products  for  the  market  shall 
receive  for  their  service  or  to  operate  the  plants  a  reasonable  return  on  capital 
invested ;  to  build,  operate,  or  regulate  elevators,  warehouses,  storage  plants, 
cars,  or  other  equipment  or  facilities  required  in  connection  with  storage  or 
distribution;  to  eliminate  speculation  in  their  distribution  of  farm  products. 

VII.  Transportation. — We  favor  Congress  giving  the  President  power  to 
operate  the  railroads,  waterways,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  express  business, 
or  any  part  of  them,  when  necessary  for  public  safety  or  defense.  We  favor 
increasing  the  membership  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  giving 
that  body  exclusive  control  over  all  rail,  telegraph,  telephone,  express,  and 
water  rates  during  the  present  crisis. 

VIII.  Consumption. — As  consumers,  we  ask  the  food  board  to  suggest  a 
dally  menu.  We  appeal  to  all  consumers  in  the  interest  of  patriotism  and 
health  to  eat  the  whole  of  the  wheat  and  other  cereals;  to  eat  all  of  the 
beef  and  other  food  animals  and  not  confine  our  diet  to  select  portions. 

We  recommend  that  the  food  board  be  given  authority  to  restrict  or  discon- 
tinue the  use  of  cereals  for  other  than  food  or  feed  purposes. 

Ample  production  is  the  only  protection  of  the  consumer  against  famine  and 
exhorbitant  prices.  We  consider  the  guarantee  of  a  reasonable  price  a  protec- 
tion to  the  consumer  as  well  as  producer. 

The  American  housewife  is  the  Nation's  most  capable  financier.  She  is  the 
third  line  of  defense  and  most  important  factor  in  the  war.  She  is  the  pride, 
the  glory,  and  the  salvation  of  the  human  race,  both  in  time  of  peace  and  war. 

We  offer  to  the  good  women  of  this  land  the  active  cooperation  of  our  organi- 
zation and  look  to  them  to  institute  economies  in  the  home  and  society  that  will 
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win  this  war.  We  appeal  to  the  noble  women  of  this  land  to  continue  the 
organization  of  community  units  to  eliminate  waste,  conserve  our  resources,  sus- 
tain the  Army  and  Navy,  and  keep  our  flag  waving  over  our  land  and  sea. 
God  bless  the  womanhood  of  this  Nation. 

Conclusion. — A  state  of  war  exists,  and  in  suggesting  that  Congress  transmit 
legislative  powers  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  instead  of  dealing 
through  other  than  the  regular  aepartments  of  Government,  our  only  purpose  is 
to  adjust  the  machinery  of  government  to  a  war  basis.  We  believe  all  subjects 
of  vital  importance  to  our  national  life  during  the  war  should  receive  consider- 
ation from  the  viewpoint  of  the  warrior  rather  than  that  of  civilian.  When 
peace  comes,  then  we  should  of  course  work  through  the  regullar  channels  of 
Government. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  What  is  your  final  solution?  What  would  you 
do,  if  you  were  a  Member  of  Congress,  to  solve  it? 

Mr.  Pope.  I  would  appoint  this  food  commission  to  take  charge  of 
the  affairs  of  this  country  and  fix  prices. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  give  that  commission  the  power  to  fix 
prices? 

Mr.  Pope.  Give  that  commission  the  power  to  fix  prices ;  give  them 
full  power;  just  turn  them  loose  and  let  them  have  all  the  power; 
give  them  full  power  to  do  whatever  they  believed  to  be  right. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Pope,  you  are  taking  a  great  responsibility 
off  the  shoulders  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House,  because 
we  are  going  to  use  you  as  a  wind  shield.  It  has  been  tried  repeat- 
edly in  England  and  this  country  to  fix  prices,  but  it  never  did 
succeed. 

Mr.'  Pope.  I  do  not  think  Congress  could  succeed  in  doing  it,  and 
I  do  not  think  the  farmer  or  consumer  could  make  a  success.  I  think 
a  commission  of  this  kind  that  has  the  best  interests  of  the  entire 
country  at  heart  are  the  only  people  who  can  do  justice  to  the  ques- 
tion and  fix  a  price  that  will  be  equitable  and  just  to  all  classes. 

Senator  Gronna.  It  will  be  impossible  for  Congress  to  fix  prices, 
because  costs  change  and  conditions  change. 

The  Chairman.  Prices  for  seed  will  have  to  be  fixed  for  the  whole 
season.     You  could  not  change  the  price  in  the  middle  of  the  season. 

Mr.  Pope.  It  might  be  possible  to  change  the  prices  for  seed  in  the 
middle* of  the  season. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  unjust  to  the  men  who  had  already 
sold  and  the  man  who  had  yet  to  sell. 

Mr.  Pope.  That  is  so. 

Senator  Page.  Mr.  Pope,  in  your  opinion,  it  is  possible  that  this 
may  work  out  well  enough,  so  that  after  the  war  the  regulation  of 
prices  may  continue? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir;  be  perpetuated,  and  we  will  know  by  that 
time  whether  it  can  be  done  or  not.  I  hope  it  can  be  done,  because 
thQ  farmers  of  this  country  have  got  to  have  some  relief  in  some 
way.  Speculation  ha£  preyed  on  the  farmers  and  producers  of  the 
country  until  in  my  State  there  are  free  homers  who  are  losing  their 
homesteads  at  the  rate  of  2,400  annually,  and  the  tenants  are  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  4,500  annually,  and  we  have  an  empire  down  there 
of  167,000,000  acres  of  land  and  only  33,000,000  acres  in  cultivation, 
and  52  per  cent  of  our  farmers  and  wealth  producers  are  homeless 
and  under  those  conditions  are  absolutely  hopeless  of  obtaining 
homes. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  times  now  with  them  ? 
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Mr.  Pope.  Cotton  is  our  money  crop  there,  you  know.  This  past 
year  we  got  a  price  for  our  cotton ;  and  if  we  can  continue  that,  we 
are  going  to  begin  to  look  up  and  get  homes. 

Senator  Page.  But  if  you  had  a  fixed  price  of  12  cents  a  pound 
for  your  cotton,  what  would  have  been  the  condition  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Ii  we  had  had  that,  all  the  time — 15  cents  is  what  we 
have  always  figured  we  ought  to  have  in  the  past.  Of  course  there 
have  been  increased  expenses  of  production.  We  have  had  an  added 
expense  of  some  $2,000,000,000  tnat  the  farmers  have  got  to  bear  in 
the  last  year;  the  high  tost  of  living  and  increased  expenses  must 
fall  on  the  producers ;  in  other  words,  it  must  come  out  of  the  price 
of  their  products,  either  out  of  raw  material  or  finished  product. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  farmer  profit  or  lose  by  the  high  cost 
of  living — both  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  He  profits  and  loses,  both.  The  high  price  of  cotton 
saved  him,  and  that  is  the  only  thing  that  has  saved  the  South. 

Senator  Page.  Is  not  this  war  between  the  producer  and  cqnsumer 
going  to  continue  as  long  as  the  sun  rises  and  sets? 

Mr.  Pope.  There  has  Deen  to  some  extent,  but  they  hre  beginning 
to  realize  that  neither  is  responsible,  and  that  if  the  speculator  can 
be  removed  the  farmer  will  get  more  than  he  can  now  get  for  his 
product  and  the  consumer  will  get  it  for  less  than  hfe  is  now  paying, 
and  so  both  of  them  will  be  blessed  and  the  unnecessary  middleman 
or  the  speculator  will  be  out  of  the  way  and  the  two  classes  will  get 
the  profits  that  he  has  been  hoarding  up. 

Senator  Page.  That  middleman,  in  your  opinion,  should  be  the 
Government  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes.  I  want  it  to  be  the  Government  now,  and  I  hope 
it  will  continue  to  be  the  Government  if  we  find  it  can  be  done 
successfully. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Mr.  Pope,  I  am  really  surprised  at  what  you 
say  about  the  amount  of  land  in  your  State. 

Mr.  Pope.  That  is  the  statistical  report  on  it,  Senator. 

Senator  Page.  Has  the  union  advocated  the  restriction  in  any  way 
of  areas  to  be  cultivated  or  as  to  the  amount  of  production,  as  a 
solution  from  the  farmer's  standpoint  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  No.  We  have  advocated  a  reduction  in  cotton  acreage 
when  we  produced  16,000,000  bales  and  got  $100,000,000  less  than  the 
12,000,000-bale  crop  brought.  We  thought  that  was  bad  business, 
and  we  advised  him  to  plant  less,  because  he  could  get  more  money 
for  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  is  it  this  year? 

Mr.  Pope.  We  are  going  to  plant  a  world  of  food — corn,  oats, 
beans,  and  peas. 

Senator  Kjenyon.  More  than  last  year? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  we  will  plant  more  than  last  year. 
We  have  not  been  producing  what  we  consumed  down  there.  Ac- 
cording to  the  last  census  report  we  paid  $30,000,000  for  corn;  we 
paid  $25,000,000  for  lard,  meat,  and  hogs;  we  paid  $5,000,0u0  for 
peas  and  beans;  and  $5,000,000  for  dairy  products;  $10,000,000  for 
Irish  potatoes,  and  so  on  all  along  down  the  line,  totally  $187,000,000 
that  it  cost  us  to  pay  for  the  products  produced  in  some  other  State 
when  we  could  have  produced  almost  everything  that  we  bought. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  nothing  for  you  to  boast  of. 
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Mr.  Pope.  But  I  have  been  telling  our  people  that  we  are  facing 
bankruptcy  unless  we  go  to  raising  diversified  crops  and  produce 
those  things  at  home. 

Senator Page.  I  am  interested  in  several  banks  in  Vermont.  We 
have  a  little  money  and  we  would  go  down  to  Texas  and  find  land 
several  years  ago  worth  $10  or  $15  or  $20  an  acre,  and  to-day  that 
same  land  is  worth  $50  or  $60  or  even  $70  an  acre,  and  still  you  say 
there  is  bankruptcy? 

Mr.  Pope.  That  is  a  matter  of  speculation.  The  lands  have  got 
into  the  hands  of  the  few.  A  great  many  small  farm  areas  have 
gone  into  the  large  land-owning  areas. 

Senator  Page.  But  still  it  has  doubled,  trebled,  and  quadrupled 
in  price. 

Mr.  Pope.  That  is  because  of  speculation  and  a  few  men  getting 
it  into  their  hands  and  holding  it. 

Senator  Page.  Have  you  not  such  an  immense  quantity  pf  land 
there  that  it  would  overcome  speculation,  and  is  it  not  prooably  true 
that  the  profit  of  farming  had  much  to  do  with  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  your  farm  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  No;  I  think  not.  In  1914  we  sold  our  cotton  crop  for 
a  great  deal  less  than  it  cost  to  produce  it ;  there  could  not  have  been 
much  profit  in  that. 

Senator  Page.  But  you  could  not  make  a  good  hard-headed  old 
fellow  believe  that,  if  you  are  now  getting  $80  an  acre  for  farm  land 
which  was  sold  at  $40  a  few  years  ago,  you  are  staring  bank- 
ruptcy in  the  face.  Out  in  Iowa,  where  land  formerly  sold  at  a  low 
price,  to-day  farms  are  selling  at  anywhere  from  $200  up  an  acre, 
and  it  is  not  speculation  either. 

Senator  Kenton.  It  is  not.     Our  farmers  are  prosperous. 

Mr.  Pope.  As  the  lands  in  Texas  increase  in  value  the  farmers  in 
Texas  decrease  in  home  ownership.  Why  is  that,  if  there  is  pros- 
perity for  the  farmer? 

Senator  Page.  I  know  lands  in  Oklahoma  that  were  worth  $5,  $10, 
and  $15  an  acre  a  few  years  ago  which  are  to-day  worth  $25  to  $50. 

Mr.  Pope.  But  is  the  farmer  getting  that  land  worth  $25  to  $50 
an  acre  or  is  it  going  into  the  hands  of  speculators  and  a  few  men  ? 

Senator  Page.  People  are  going  in  there  from  other  States  and 
settling  on  those  lands. 

Senator  Gronna.  How  is  the  price  of  cotton  made? 

Mr.  Pope.  We  are  satisfied  with  the  price  we  have  been  getting. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  say,  how  is  the  price  of  cotton  made? 

Mr.  Pope.  The  speculators  fix  the  price  of  cotton  when  they  can. 
Of  course,  this  war  has  come  up,  and  with  the  limiting  of  the  output 
of  cotton  it  has  gotten  scarce. 

Senator  Gronna.  That  to  a  certain  extent  might  be  called  bar- 
gaining. Supposing  I  bought  5,000,000  bales  of  cotton.  That  would 
have  some  effect  on  the  price,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes.  They  go  into  the  exchange  and  oversell  the  mar- 
ket; sell  a  half  million  bales,  when  they  know  they  have  not  got  it 
and  never  will  have  possession  of  it. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Do  you  raise  many  hogs  in  your  country  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Texas  is  not  a  hog  country.  They  are  beginning  to  raise 
hogs  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  not  raise  hogs  and  buy  the  corni 
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Mr..  Pope.  That  is  right.  But  farmers  can  raise  enough  for  their 
own  meat. 

Senator  Kenton.  A  farmer  in  my  State  takes  in  three  or  four  hogs 
and  buys  a  Ford. 

Mr.  Pope.  Hogs  are  bringing  immense  prices  in  Texas,  but  it  does 
not  do  a  man  any  good  to  get  a  big  price  for  hogs  unless  he  has  the 
hogs. 

Senator  Page.  I  want  to  say  just  one  word  to  Mr.  Pope.  I  am 
going  to  take  a  good  deal  of  stock  in  what  you  say,  Mr.  Pope,  as  to 
the  conditions  during  the  war.  When  you  get  through  and  the  war 
is  closed  you  might- as  well  try  to  lift  yourself  by  your  boot  straps 
as  to  make  an  arbitrary  price  on  anything,  because  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  will  govern. 

Mr.  Pope.  In  my  resolutions  we  have  just  asked  for  them  to  con- 
tinue during  the  war. 

Senator  Page.  I  think  I  agree  about  that,  to  limit  it  to  that  extent. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  a  life  preserver. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  be  glad  to  hear  you,  Mr.  Smith. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JOHN  T.  SMITH,  REPRESENTING  KANSAS 

CITY,  MO.,  LABOR  COUNCIL. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  represent  the  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Labor  Council. 
I  will  say  that  last  Saturday  in  the  Savoy  Hotel  I  heard  of  a  meet- 
ing of  the  executive  board  of  the  Producers  and  Consumers  Asso- 
ciation, and  went  up  there,  naturally  being  interested  in  that  part  of 
the  work.  I  am  engaged  for  my  full  time  looking  after  the  interests 
of  men  and  women  of  organized  labor  in  that  particular  city,  and  I 
heartily  coincide  with  all  Mr.  Pope  has  brought  before  your  com- 
mittee. I  also  had  a  part  in  the  preparation  of  that  brief  that  has 
been  left  with  vou  gentlemen  to  look  over. 

Gentlemen,  1  did  not  expect  to  have  anything  to  say  at  all  here 
this  afternoon,  but  am  here  simply  because  Mr.  Pope  wanted  me 
to  come  up  as  one  of  the  consumers  and  to  say  a  word  or  two  that 
we  are  working  heartily  in  accordance  with  the  farmers'  organiza- 
tions of  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  serve  as  a  very  good  buffer,  and  we  are  very 
glad  to  have  you  in  that  position  when  this  plan  is  in  operation.  Is 
the  cost  of  living  pinching  the  average  laboring  man  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is,  quite  a  number  of  them.  We  have  some  men 
who  are  unorganized  receiving  a  very  ridiculously  low  wage,  not  in 
our  section  but  in  other  sections. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  a  general  advance  in  wages  in  and 
about  Kansas  City  since  the  war  broke  out  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  are  very  few  isolated  cases.  Outside  of  the 
railroad  organizations,  there  has  been  some  of  that  in  the  course  of 
the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  cost  of  living  has  advanced 
generally  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  But  as  a  rule  the  organized  labor  in  that  city  have  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  running  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  the 
majority  of  them  did  not  expire  this  year,  with  the  exception  of  the 
bakery  trades,  and  in  those  organizations  the  salesmen  and  the  jour- 
neymen bakers  both  received  an  increase  in  wages  on  the  1st  of  May. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  the  size  of  the  loaf  go  down? 

Mr.  Smith.  Before  they  even  received  this  wage  there  was  one 
of  the  master  bakers  increased  the  price,  making  a  little  larger  loaf 
for  15  cents  instead  of  the  10-cent  loaf.  We  have  very  few  5-cent 
loaves  of  bread  sold  in  Kansas  City. 

Senator  Page.  Wages  in  Kansas  City  have  not  been  increased  any  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  not  as  a  general  rule. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  your  organization  like? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  one  I  represent  is  the  delegated  body  of  all  the 
labor  organizations  there,  excepting,  of  course,  the  railroad  brother- 
hood. 

Senator  Gronna.  Does  that  include  farmers? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  just  organized  labor  trades  of  the  city  and  dif- 
ferent crafts. 

Senator  Page.  Is  not  that  condition  peculiar  to  Kansas  City,  and 
do  you  not  understand  that  the  advance  in  wages  is  country  wide  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  speak  of  those  cases,  but  I  speak  of  other  cases  where 
they  are  working  under  agreement  like  the  miners  are  at  the  present 
time — that  is,  for  the  whole  State  of  Missouri,  as  there  are  no  mines 
closer  than  Lexington,  30  or  40  miles  away — they  are  now  negotiat- 
ing for  20  per  cent  increase  wages,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  an 
agreement  was  entered  into  by  the  operators  and  the  miners  to  run 
a  certain  length  of  time  which  has  not  expired  as  yet.  But  this  covers 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Missouri.  They  are  in  conference  there  now. 
But  you  take  the  orewery  trades,  for  instance ;  their  agreement  will 
not  run  out  until  the  1st  of  May,  1919.  They  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment for  a  certain  wage  scale,  including  all  beer  drivers,  beer  bottlers, 
brewers  and  malters,  that  should  remain  in  effect  until  1919,  so  the 
time  is  not  up  for  two  years.  The  building  trades  have  a  similar 
kind  of  agreement,  affecting  the  building  laborers,  representing  about 
2,000  men — all  nationalities  and  colors. . 

Senator  Gronna.  Railroad  labor  would  be  included? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  some  parts  of  it.  You  take  the  Terminal  Rail- 
way Co.  and  other  companies  there — we  have  all  kinds  of  labor,  even 
Government  employees,  of  which  we  have  an  organization.  ' 

Senator  Gronna.  Have  their  wages  been  substantially  increased? 

Mr.  Smith.  Which  is  that? 

Senator  Gronna.  The  railroad  men. 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  outside  of  the  brotherhoods.  You  take  freight 
handlers,  who  are  not  organized  at  all ;  the  railway  clerks  have  practi- 
cally no  organization. 

Senator  Gronna.  The  section  men? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  section  men  have  some  organization  and  they  re- 
ceived some  increase  in  wages  the  last  few  years,  but  I  do  not  know 
of  any  this  year.  We  have  the  railway  car  men  who  work  in  the 
shops.  The  shop  trades  are  pretty  well  organized  and  receive  pretty 
fair  wages;  blacksmiths,  blacksmith's  helpers,  machinists,  railway 
car  men,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Page.  Mr.  Smith,  in  my  State  there  is  very  little  organ- 
ized labor,  but  I  do  not  know  of  a  laboring  man  there  that  has  not 
had  his  wage  increased  from  30  to  60  per  cent,  without  the  -slightest 
organization.  The  man  who  works  on  the  street  used  to  get  $1.50, 
and  he  is  now  getting  $2  or  more.  That  is  general;  and  I  do  not 
know  of  any  exception  to  that  rule. 
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Mr.  Smith.  That  took  place  in  our  city,  but  not  this  year.*  They 
were  also  receiving  $1.50,  and  now  receive  $2,  and  pay  for  their  full 
time,  rain,  or  shine. 

Senator  Kenyon..  What  do  carpenters  receive? 

Mr.  Smith.  Sixty-five  cents  an  hour — what  we  call  outside  men — 
and  then  we  have  shop  men,  whom,  I  think,  get  45  cents. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  did  they  receive  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Smith.  Their  wages  are  65  cents — that  just  went  into  effect 
a  year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Smith,  do  you  think  it  would  be  satisfactory 
to  the  laboring  men  if  Congress  were  to  pass  a  law  creating  a  com- 
mission to  fix  the  price  of  wheat,  corn,  rye,  oats,  and  rice  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  that  would  be  a  good  proposition,  at  least 
during  the  war,  and,  like  Mr.  Pope  says,  if  it  works  out  successfully 
it  will  give  us  some  idea  of  what  we  want  for  the  future. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Would  you  give  that  commission  the  power  to 
fix  wages  also? 

Mr.  Smith.  What  wages  would  be  affected? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Farm  labor  and  all  labor  in  the  country.  Do 
you  think  that  would  be  a  good  thing? 

Mr.  Smith.  Organized  laT>or  will  take  care  of  themselves  in  regard 
to  that.     [Laughter.] 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  you  willing  that  we  should  fix  farmers' 
prices? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  not  want  it  to  go  too  high  or  we  would  not  be 
able  to  buy.    We  can  not  buy  lots  of  it  right  now. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  of  farm  products  depends  upon  the 
price  of  farm  labor,  and  in  England  they  have  fixed  the  price  on 
farm  products  and  also  fixed  a  minimum  wage  of  farm  hands,  and 
not  only  that,  but  regulating  rent. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  for  a  proposition  that  will  do  away*  with  specu- 
lation on  those  lines.  t 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  willing  for  this  board  to  say  how 
much  bread  you  should  eat — what  should  be  mixed  with  the  wheat 
in  that  bread? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  hard  to  tell  whether  we  would  like  it  or  not.  I  am 
willing  to  do  my  part,  and  the  labor  movement  is  now  on  record,  as 
you  all  know,  from  Samuel  Gompers  down,  to  do  our  little  bit  in 
every  way  we  possibly  can. 

Senator  Gronna.  Speaking  of  the  price  of  farm  products,  you 
realize,  of  course,  that  the  large  share  of  the  cost  of  farm  products 
is  labor? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  I  guess  it  is  to  a  certain  extent. 

Senator  Gronna.  On  the  farms  we  have  to  .labor  more  than  eight 
hours. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Senator  Gronna.  We  have  to  work  anywhere  from  12  to  14  hours 
in  order  to  do  a  good  day's  work.  Do  you  think  the  labor  such  as 
you  have  in  the  cities  would  be  willing  to  go  out  and  labor  on  the 
farm  on  that  basis? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  have  done  that  during  the  harvest  time.  There 
have  been  hundreds  of  them  who  have  gone  out  there  during  the 
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harvest  time, in  the  summer,  and  I  never  heard  any  of  them  complain 
about  it. 

Senator  Gronna.  We  have  had  a  whole  lot  of  trouble  about  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  I  know.  I  know  quite  a  number  have  gone  out 
from  Kansas  City,  however.  That  is  the  only  place  I  can  speak  of. 
I  have  heard  of  them  going  out  from  other  places.  Many  of  them 
went  more  for  recreation,  and  they  felt  a  whole  lot  better  when  they 
got  back  to  the  city,  but  there  was  no  complaint  made  about  the 
hours. 

Senator  Page.  I  would  like  to  ask  thfe  Senator  if  these  men  who 
come  from  Chicago  and  Minneapolis  up  into  his  section  to  help  about 
the  harvest  work  the  same  number  of  hours  as  the  farmers  do  ? 

Senator  Gronna.  No;  they  do  not.  You  can  not  hire  them  to  work 
the  same  number  of  hours  the  farmers  work  themselves.  When  6 
o'clock  comes  they  are  through. 

Senator  Kenton.  It  was  suggested  to  me,  Mr.  Pope,  that  I  ask 
you  this  question :  What  would  you  think  of  paying  the  producers  a 
bounty  ?  That  is  not  my  thought ;  it  is  the  thought  of  some  gentle- 
men right  next  here. 

Mr.  Pope.  Paying  the  producer  of  raw  material  a  bounty? 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pope.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  bounty  "  ? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Paying  him  a  bounty. 

Mr.  Pope.  Paying  the.  producer  so  much — if  he  produces  a  bale  of 
cotton,  paying  him  so  much  bounty  ? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pope.  That  is  the  same  thing  as  a  tariff. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  is  no  tariff. 

Mr.  Pope.  The  purpose  is  the  same,  and  it  has  the  same  effect. 

Senator  Gronna.  No;  it  does  not  have  the  same  effect.  It  is  an 
actual  transaction.  A  man  who  produces  a  hundred  bushels  of 
grain,  we  will  say,  will  receive  so  much  bounty. 

Mr.  Pope.  It  is  a  protection  to  the  farmer  in  producing  that  much 
grain.  Well,  that  might  be  all  right.  If  he  knew  just  what  he  was 
going  to  get  he  will  be  better  satisfied.  He  can  go  out  and  go  to  pro- 
ducing then.  You  might  put  a  bounty  on  the  wheat  and  give  nim 
so  much,  and  then  the  speculator  would  come  along  and  grind  the 
price  down  and  take  it  away  from  him. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  to  fix  this  point,  Mr.  Pope:  If  we 
fixed  an  absolute  price,  say,  of  one  dollar  and  a  half,  and  wheat  was 
selling  at  two  dollars  and  a  half  abroad,  we  would  have  to  prevent 
the  farmers  from  shipping  abroad  and  availing  themselves  of  that 
price. 

Mr.  Pope.  I  think  that  would  be  a  pretty  good  idea  to  prevent  the 
shipping  abroad  because  of  our  folks  here  at  home. 

The  Chairman,  The  price  on  wheat  is  fixed  now  in  England  and 
France,  and  that  would,  of  course,  react  on  wheat  here.  ^Je  would 
have  to  take  that  into  account. 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  so  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Pope,  for  your 
contribution  on  that  subject. 

(Thereupon,  at  3.39  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to 
meet  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.  to-morrow,  Wednesday,  May  9,  1917.)  - 
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WEDNESDAY,  MAY  9,    1917. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee' met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  the 
committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  T.  P.  Gore  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Gore  (chairman),  Smith  of  Georgia,  Kendrick, 
Page,  Gronna,  Brady,  Norris,  and  Kenyon. 

The  committee  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  hearings  6n  pro- 
duction and  conservation  of  food  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  majority  of  the  subcommittee  present, 
and  will  resume  the  hearings.  I  suppose  we  had  better  proceed  in 
executive  session  again.  Mr.  Hoover,  you  may  resume  where  you 
left  off. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HEKBEET  C.  HOOVEIU-Besumed. 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  wanted  to  give  you  one  or  two  instances  showing 
the  nature  of  food  control,  to  help  you  more  or  less  as  to  the  form 
of  legislation  which  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  handle  those  prob- 
lems, and  I  thought  I  would  take  up  one  or  two  other  staples  to  show 
how  they  are  likely  to  ramify  in  this  control  feature. 

Take  the  case  of  beans.  We  have  had  an  outrageous  price  on 
beans  in  this  country,  and  although  we  do  want  a  fairly  high  price 
to  stimulate  production  and  we  do  not  want  to  miss  the  extraordinary 
food  value  of  beans  for  our  population  or  to  drive  them  out  of  use 
by  the  poorer  sections  of  the  country.  We  are  an  importer  of  beans, 
so  our  situation  there  is  different  from  our  situation  with  respect  to 
the  grains. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  say,  Mr.  Hoover,  what  percentage  the 
exports  are  of  the  domestic  production? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  am  not  able  to  say  at  the  moment,  because  there  is 
a  great  complication  here.  We  have  been  shipping  vast  quantities 
of  beans  from  Manchuria,  carrying  them  across  the  country,  and  re- 
exporting,  and  the  situation  is  very  complicated. 

The  food  value  of  beans,  as  you  know,  is  very  high  in  protein  and 
fat — higher  than  any  other  vegetable ;  and,  in  fact,  one  could  almost 
maintain  a  population  on  beans  alone,  it  is  so  admirable  a  food.  It 
has  the  great  advantage  of  endurance,  and  therefore  beans  can  be 
kept  and  shipped,  and  it  is  the  thing  we  want  to  assist  our  allies  to 
from  this  country,  if  we  can,  or  by  trade. 
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There  is  a  very  large  crop  of  beans  in  Brazil  as  a  result  of  the  high 
prices.  There  is  going  to  be  a  large  crop  in  Manchuria  and  in  India. 
In  Brazil  at  the  present  moment,  as  nearly  as  I  can  make  out,  there 
are  probably  30  or  40  different  buyers  of  beans  in  furious  competition 
on  behalf  of  the  allies  and  ourselves.  The  price  of  beans  has  gone 
up  there  200  or  300per  cent  in  consequence  of  that  competition. 

Senator  Page.  What  is  the  price  to-day,  as  nearly  as  you  can 
give  it? 

Mr.  Hoover.  They  are  selling  in  the  New  York  market  at  from  8 
to  9  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Kendrick.  In  the  West — if  I  may  interrupt  you — I  notice 
my  last  price  list  gives  them  as  20  cents. 
^  Mr.  Hoover.  They  are  not  Brazilian  beans,  are  they  ?     The  Bra- 
zilian beans  do  not  command  as  high  a  price  as  the  local  beans. 

Senator  Page.  We  have  had  some  statements  made  to  us .  here 
that  beans  were  $10  or  $12  a  bushel — or  is  it  a  barrel  ? 

The  Chairman.  By  the  bushel  in  New  York ;  $5  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  have  always  bought  them  by  the  ton. 

Now,  if  a  food-control  department  were  set  up  with  sufficient 
power,  I  would  propose  to  enter  at  once  into  an  agreement  with  the 
allies  that  we  have  one  bean-purchasing  agency  in  Brazil,  so  that 
we  could  allocate  those  export  beans  between  the  different  countries. 
In  that  way  we  could  use  the  import  of  beans,  or  control  the  import 
of  beans,  to  this  country  to  maintain  prices.  As  they  are  imported 
we  could  control  the  destination  of  those  beans  and  thereby  maintain 
a  fair  level  of  price,  because  we  would  be  able  to  import  the  beans 
into  any  given  market  or  at  any  given  time.  By  the  use  of  that 
weapon,  therefore,  we  would  avoid  the  necessity  of  any  maximum 
price  on  beans,  or  other  futile  devices  that  the  consuming  public 
clamors  for. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Hoover,  you  would  not  want  to  hold  the 
price  down  to  a  point  that  would  discourage  production,  would  you? 

Mr.  Hoover.  No. 

Senator  Page.  What  would  you  suggest  as  a  minimum  price  for 
beans,  Mr.  Hoover?  I  am  speaking  now  in  the  interests  of  the 
farmer. 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  average  pricfe  of  beans  over  years  I  do  not  sup- 
pose is  more  than  2  to  3  cents  a  pound,  is  it  ? 

Senator  Page.  I  do  not  care  what  they  have  been  in  the  past.  In 
view  of  present  conditions,  what  ought  we  to  guarantee  to  the 
farmer? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  would  not  propose  to  give  him  any  guarantee,  but 
I  would  propose  by  the  use  of  this  weapon  to  hold  the  price,  after 
consideration  of  all  the  people  of  knowledge  and  information,  at  6 
cents,  say 

Senator  Page.  Wliy  are  not  beans  the  one  article  to-day  which  we 
can  most  profitably  set  a  minimum  price  on  to  induce  the  farmer  to 
put  in  a  big  crop  between  now  and  the  time  when  it  is  too  late  ?  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  the  one  important  crop  for  us  to  stimulate.  ^ 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  think  the  high  price  of  beans  is  likely  to  stimulate 
the  production  sufficiently  without  any  direct  legislation  on  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  mean  the  present  price  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  present  price,  I  think,  will  stimulate  all  the 
production  that  will  probably  arise  before  we  could  get  our  machin- 
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ery  in  operation.  I  do  not  think  we  have  to  face  the  problem  this 
year,  but  we  must  take  care  that  next  year  the  farmer  has  some 
inducement  to  put  in  a  good  crop  and  at  the  same  time  protect  the 
consumer  against  20-cent  beans  and  such  outrageous  figures  as  that. 
We  have  two  classes  of  people,  who  must  be  treated  with  equal 
justice.  '    • 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  argument,  then,  as  to  a  minimum  guar- 
antee on  beans  is  equally  good  as  to  all  these  other  articles? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  do  not  suggest  a  minimum  price. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  say  a  minimum  guarantee.  The  present  price 
stimulates  production,  but  that  is  true  of  every  article,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Quite,  except  that  the  agricultural  population  want 
assurance  on  their  wheat,  which  looms  more  largely  in  their  minds 
than  do  the  beans. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  and  the  price  looms  pretty  large  too,  does  it 
not? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes. 

Senator  Page.  Beans  weigh  about  60  pounds  to  the  bushel  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  They  weigh  more  than  that ;  I  do  not  remember. 

Senator  Norris.  I  think  one  great  difference  we  ought  to  consider 
between  beans  and  wheat  is  that  we  export  wheat  and  import  beans. 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes ;  and  I  am  raising  this  point  to  show  how  a  dif- 
ferent situation  arises  with  different  commodities.  They  require  dif- 
ferent treatments  altogether;  in  fact,  each  requires  international 
treatment  at  the  first  step. 

I  might  mention  next  sugar  as  showing  another  complication  of 
this  problem.  From  the  information  I  have  it  seems  to  me  probable 
that  by  the  middle  of  October  this  country  will  have  exhausted  its 
sugar  supply,  and  its'  arrivals  are  not  large  before  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber. The  outlook  for  sugar  is  very  poor.  The  Cuban  crop  may  be 
down  a  million  and  a  quarter  tons  below  the  four  million  normal,  and 
generally  there  is  a  scarcity  6f  sugar  in  the  world,  owing  to  the  de- 
crease in  beet  production  all  over  Europe,  and  the  greater  demand 
and  greater  pull  by  the  allies  on  such  sugar  as  is  available,  and  they 
have  an  equal  pull  on  the  Cuban  market  and  other  markets  with  our- 
selves. 

Now,  we  have  to  get  into  relation  with  the  allies  as  to  a  fair  con- 
dition of  the  market,  cease  that  competition  for  that  sugar  as  far  as 
we  can,  and  make  some  arrangements,  for  instance  for  the  sailing-ship 
haulage  of  Java  sugar  to  this  country,  so  as  to  release  Cuban  sugar 
to  Europe.  In  any  event  we  must  take  a  grip  on  the  stocks  of  sugar 
at  a  very  early  moment  so  as  to  spread  the  whole  of  the  sugar  we  have 
got  over  a  number  of  months  and  prevent  a  serious  shortage  in  the 
future. 

That  raises  a  problem  here  of  taking  over  all  the  stocks  in  some 
form,  probably  by  voluntary  action  of  all  the  refiners,  by  limiting: 
the  amount  of  sales,  but  with  the  power  behind  us,  so  that  if  they 
do  not  cooperate  we  may  be  some  weapon. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  an  international  agency  would 
be  desirable  in  regard  to  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  rudiments  of  these  agencies  are  already  set  up. 
The  allies  have  got  together  all  the  sugar  men  within  the  last  year,. 
and  they  have  a  single  sugar  control.  If  we  have  a  food  control  de- 
partment set  up  here,  one  of  the  first  things  that  should  be  done  is  ta 
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appoint  a  representative  from  the  food-control  department  here  on 
that  international  sugar  board. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  It  would  simply  be  a  part  of  the  focd- 
control  department? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Starra  of  Georgia.  It  would  not  need  a  special  department 
at  all? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  One  food-control  department  would, 
of  course,  handle  the  whole  food  problem  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  It  must  handle  the  whole  food  problem,  and  it  must 
take  advantage  of  all  the  different  agencies  that  exist. 

Senator  Page.  Is  the  price  of  sugar  as  it  is  likely  to  be  this  year, 
or  as  it  is  now,  sufficient  to  stimulate  a  very  large  planting  out  in 
the  Western  States  where  sugar  beet  is  raised  ? 

Mr.  Hoover."  It  is  stimulating  a  good  deal  of  beet  sugar,  and  the 
beet-sugar  harvest  will  be  large,  but  it  makes  up  for  nothing  like  the 
diversion  that  faces  us  from  Cuba.  And  the  Cuban  diversion  is 
rather  a  matter  of  disorder  in  that  country,  because,  aside  from  the 
destruction  of  cane  fields,  the  almost  anarchy  in  certain  sections 
of  Cuba  has  driven  the  labor  out,  and  they  tell  me  they  are  going  to 
have  the  utmost  difficulty. 

Senator  Page.  What  time  is  the  seed  planted  for  beet  sugar  in 
Michigan,  Utah,  and  Oregon? 

Mr.  Hoover.  You  will  have  to  ask  somebddy  else.  I  can  not 
remember  everything. 

Senator  Kendrick.  They  plant  in  the  month  of  May,  I  think ;  as 
late  as  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  perhaps  a  Jittle  in  the  early  days 
of  June. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  You  are  not  advising  any  guarantee 
x>r  minimum? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  am  not  advising  any  guarantee  at  all. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  You  are  advising  direct  control  of 
food  production? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes ;  and,  if  necessary,  to  buy  it  and  fix  a  price. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  You  would  utilize  all  existing  agencies  I 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Hoover,  with  reference  to  the  fixed 
price,  you  would  have  a  provision  that  the  producer  and  seller  could 
appeal  to  the  courts  for  a  higher  price  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  believe  we  could  arrange  that. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  that  be  necessary?  Can  you  take 
private  property  for  public  use  without  due  compensation? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  understand  the  Government  has  all  powers  of 
defense  by  requisition 

The  Chairman.  Not  without  paying  a  due  price. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  You  can  largely  regulate  the  price 
without  the  power  of  actually  taking. 

The  Chairman.  His  suggestion  yesterday  was  to  fix  an  absolute 
price  and  take  it  at  that  price.  The  point  I  was  making  is  this— 
and  I  do  not  mean  to  embark  on  a  constitutional  discussion — it  is 
not  my  understanding  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
could  requisition  a  rag  from  a  street  urchin  without  paying  him  due 
compensation. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  I  move  these  constitutional  questions  be  left  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  would  like,  if  I  may,  to  interject  a  suggestion  on  that, 
although  I  hope  I  shall  not  have  to  do  anything  of  this  kind  myself. 
But  the  fixing  of  prices  is  the  most  obnoxious  job  in  history,  and  it 
would  be  a  very  desirable  thing  if  some  kind  of  court  of  appeal  could 
be  set  up,  not  as  to  a  proposed  price,  because  the  revision  of  prices 
would  make  a  total  *  disturbance,  but  on  the  original  price,  if  the 
farmer  and  consumer  could  appear  before  a  court  of  appeal  as 
against  a  decision  of  the  food  controller,  that  would  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  food  controller,  because  otherwise  he  has  the  sole 
personal  responsibility. 

Senator  Page.  You  made  the  suggestion  yesterday  that  you  had 
found  the  making  of  a  maximum  price  altogether  impracticable  in 
Europe  but  had  found  it  practicable  to  make  a  minimum,  as  I 
understood  you. 

Mr.  Hoover.  No;. I  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  both  the  minimum 
and  the  maximum  were  incorrect  from  an  economic  and  practical 
point  of  view,  but  that  a  fixed  price,  a  definite  price  at  which  the 
stuff  was  purchased  throughout  the  whole  year  and  backed  by  the 
Government  was  the  only  practicable  solution. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  you.  You 
illustrated  that  by  wheat? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  You  said  that  the  director  of  food 
control  could  bring  together  the  elevator  men  and  say  to  them,  "  You 
ought  to  pay  $1.50  for  wheat '"? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes. 
"  Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  And  they  universally  agree — just  tak- 
ing that  as  an  illustration — to  pay  $1.50  for  wheat.  Thereupon  they 
absorb  the  wheat,  and  they  distribute  it  to  this  country  and  other 
countries  under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  food-control  depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Now,  you  do  not  fix  a  maximum  price 
by  law,  and  you  do  not  fix  a  minimum  price,  but  you  utilize  existing 
agencies  who  cooperate  with  you  on  a  uniform  price? 

Mr.  Hoover.  That  is  the  idea. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  advocated  fixing  a  distinct  price  on  wheat 
and  corn  and  other  things  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Absolutely;  just  using  existing  agencies  to  put  it 
into  operation. 

Senator  Page.  And  you  said  that  if  there  should  be  5  or  10  per 
cent  of  u  skunks '' — I  am  not  sure  that  that  is  what  vou  called  them — 
that  would  not  abide  by  an  honest  plan,  you  would  put  them  out  of 
business  by  underselling  them  by  some  legitimate  method 

The  Chairman.  You  might  withhold  licenses  from  them. 

Mr.  Hoover.  We  might  ask  for  powers  by  which  we  might  requi- 
sition their  property.  There  is  no  other  solution  for  the  problem  of 
the  skunk. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  would  penalize  him  for  doing  business 
without  a  license , 

Mr.  Hoover.  Some  such  device,  but  the  power  of  requisition  must 
be  behind  it. 
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On  this  wheat  question  I  might  say  I  had  a  conversation  with 
some  of  the  elevator  men  last  evening,  and  they  make  a  suggestion 
that  would  be  very  helpful.  They  say  we  should  pool  all  the  ele- 
vators in  this  country,  the  country  elevators  as  well  as  the  seaboard 
and  all  other  elevators,  and  agree  that  we  operate  those  elevators  for 
a  fixed  series  of  charges  and  divide  the  result  of  those  charges  over 
the  elevators  themselves  by  agreement  amongst  ourselves  and  thereby 
avoid  a  large  duplication  of  haulage  in  this  country.  We  could  then 
use  the  elevators  as  suits  the  transportation  and  distribution  require- 
ments of  the  country,  regardless  of  the  personal  interest  of  any  one 
elevator  system. 

Senator  Page.  You  suggest  an  agreement  among  them.  Will  they 
make  that  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Not  unless  we  have  the  power  to  force  them  to  make 
that  agreement.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  them  will  make  it,  as  good 
patriotic  men,  but  they  will  themselves  insist  that  they  must  have  the 
power  to  force  the  other  25  per  cent  to  come  in. 

Senator  Gronna.  Suppose  the  farmers  have  an  organization  of 
their  own  and  do  not  want  to  take  their  wheat  to  the  elevators  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  We  propose  to  include  the  farmers'  elevators  in  the 
whole  system. 

Senator  Gronna.  Suppose  that  in  a  certain  locality  there  is  a  small 
crop,  due  to  climatic  conditions,  and  the  farmer  feels  that  he  ought 
to  carry  some  over  for  seed.  Would  you  make  a  law  so  drastic  that 
you  could  go  and  take  that  wheat  out  of  a  farmer's  bin  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  We  would  only  take  wheat  out'  of  the  farmer's  bin  if 
he  refused  to  bring  in  the  normal  amount  which  he  ought  to  bring  in. 
I  do  not  suppose  we  will  ever  have  to  force  the  farmer. 

Senator  Gronna.  He  might  not  have  any  to  bring  in. 

Mr.  Hoover.  If  he  requires  his  whole  harvest  for  seed,  obviously 
he  has  nothing  to  export,  has  he  ? 

Senator  Gronna.  Supposing  we  had  the  same  condition  in  the 
spring-wheat  belt  that  we  had  last  year — that  really  it  does  not  pay 
to  harvest  the  crop.  What  would  you  do  then  ?  Would  you  compel 
the  farmer  to  go  to  work  and  harvest  it? 

Mr.  Hoover.  No:  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  penetrate  that  far.  If 
we  did  that  we  would  have  to  have  a  policeman  at  every  man's  front 
door. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Will  you  tell  us,  Mr.  Hoover,  where 
you  were  born  and  where  yon  were  educated,  just  giving  us  a  few 
things  about  yourself  for  the  record,  because  we  are  going  to  use 
your  statements  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  was  born  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  at  West  Branch.  I 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States,  and  I  gradu- 
ated from  Stanford  Uniyersity,  California,  as  an  engineer.  I  have, 
pursued  my  profession  as  an  engineer  in  all  parts  of  the  world  for 
some  21  years — 25  years,  nearly — chiefly  in  Russia,  Australia,  India, 
China,  and  the  United  States.  During  the  last  10  or  12  years  I  have 
made  my  headquarters  between  San  Francisco  and  London.  During 
the  last  10  or  15  years  my  particular  occupation  has  been  the  installa- 
tion and  management  of  new  organizations.  I  have  had  rather  n. 
curious  occupation,  I  think — being  called  in  to  build  up  new  concerns. 

Senator  Page.  It  might  be  easier  for  the  record  if  you  would  tell 
us  what  you  have  not  been  doing. 
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Mr.  Hoover.  Simply  those  matters  related  to  engineering;  it  does 
not  traverse  the  whole  field  of  human  activities. 

Senator  Kenton.  Can  you  tell  us  how  they  handle  the  liquor  ques- 
tion over  there  with  reference  to  the  grain  supply? 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  English  have  now,  I  understand,  prohibited  the 
use  of  any  grain  for  brewing.  They  are  still  using  some  grains  for 
distilling,  but  the  whole  of  the  output  of  the  distillery  is  now  devoted 
to  industrial  alcohol  for  munition  purposes.  They  have  still  a  certain 
stock  of  malt  on  hand,  which,  I  think,  will  last  to  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, during  which  time  they  will  have  beer,  but  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  beer  supply  will  be  exhausted  if  the  present  regulations  are 
unaltered. 

Senator  Kenton.  Have  you  any  recommendations  as  to  that, 
purely  as  a  conservation  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Entirely  aside  from  ethical  questions,  my  impression 
is  that  we  could  save  somewhere  from  50,000,000  to  60,000,000  bushels 
of  grain  on  the  brewing  side,  after  having  allowed  for  the  fodder 
proposition,  and  that  grain  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  allies.  On 
the  distilling  side  we  will  probably  also  want  the  whole  capacity  of  the 
distillers  for  industrial  purposes  in  connection  with  munitions.  And 
without  the  intervention  of  some  food  control  they  would  probably 
normally  make  that  alcohol  out  of  grain,  but  by  the  establishment  of 
.  food  control  and  th6  insistent  installation  of  substitutes  for  grain  in 
distillation  we  could  probably  save  anywhere  from  25,000,000  to 
50,000,000  bushels  of  grain 'in  the  manufacture  of  industrial  alcohol, 
because  there  are  other  things  that  may  be  used  equally  well  for 
that  purpose.  Dr.  Taylor  can  give  you  a  much  more  intimate  view 
of  that  subject  than  I.  There  are  two  savings  to  be  made  there,  one 
on  the  suppression  of  brewing  and  the  other  on  the  substitution  of 
material  other  than  grains  for  the  manufacture  of  industrial  alcohol. 

Senator  Kendrick.  If  100,000,000  bushels  might  be  saved  in  that 
way,  Mr.  Hoover,  it  would  supply  about  one-half  of  the  shortage 
you  spoke  of  yesterday  that  would  be  required  by  the  allies. 

Mr.  Hoover.  It  will  be  of  very  great  importance  indeed,  and  that 
is  a  type  of  the  problems  the  food-control  department  has  to  take  in 
hand  at  once. 

Now,  there  is  another  phase  to  food  control.  There  is  the  ques- 
tion of  public  economy  in  consumption.  That  normally  may  be  ac- 
complished by  propaganda  and  intensive  committee  work,  volun- 
tary work,  or  it  could  be  accomplished,  of  course,  by  the  most  drastic 
schemes.  The  latter  is  infeasiole,  as  I  explained  to  you  yesterday, 
but  the  former  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  necessary  not  only  from 
the  point  of  view  of  reducing  food  consumption  in  this  country,  but 
from  the  point  of  view  of  reducing  extravagance. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  serviceable  when  peace  returns  as 
well  as  during  the  war,  don't  you  think? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes;  and  it  also  gives  a  great  opportunity  for  the 
development  and  fixing  in  our  people  of  some  spirit  of  self-sacrifice. 
War  is,  as  you  probably  feel  as  much  as  I  do,  only  the  lesser  of 
evils,  and  it  has  very  few  even  partial  compensations.  One  of  those 
compensations  is  the  stirring  up  in  the  heart  of  a  people  of  the  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  wiser  direction  of  energy? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes. 
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Senator  Gronna.  I  should  like  very  much  to  hear  Mr.  Hoover 
further,  but  the  banking  bill  will  be  taken  up  at  11  o'clock,  and  I 
am  much  interested  in  that — I  have  some  amendments — so  I  shall 
have  to  leave. 

Senator  Kenton.  Will  you  enlarge  a  little  on  that  subject  of  self- 
sacrifice  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  With  respect  to  self-sacrifice,  you  can  penetrate  into 
every  household.  Every  household  in  America  consumes  more  food 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  from  a  dietetic  point  of  view,  and  prac- 
tically every  household  wastes  something.  There  are  an  infinitude 
of  directions  about  waste,  but,  by  and  large,  it  is  only  by  getting 
down  to  the  voluntary  effort  of  people  that  one  can  do  that.  Now> 
by  a  sufficiently  intensive  organization  of  committees  in  States, 
counties,  and  townships,  and  the  use  of  the  women  all  over  the 
country — and  by  the  way,  the  women  of  the  country  control  90  per 
cent  oi  its  food  consumption — we  might  introduce  into  every  house- 
hold a  feeling  of  sacrifice  in  the  interests  of  the  country  in  this  war. 
There  are  many  directions  in  which  that  can  go,  of  great  economic 
importance. 

We  ought  to  be  able  to  teach  the  women  of  this  country  the  rudi- 
ments of  dietetics.  .  They  are  very  simple  and  any  intelligent  women 
can  grasp  them  in  an  hour.  Things  like  proteins,  fats,  carbohydrates, 
and  calories  should  be  made  as  much  household  words  as  beans  and 
peas.  Once  they  got  those  things  and.  the  theory  of  dietetics — a 
simple  theory — fully  grasped,  their  household  buying  would  revo- 
lutionize itself.  For  10  cents  you  can  get  so  much  fat  and  so  much 
protein  in  this  article  or  that  article.  The  whole  result  is  to  equalize 
commerce  in  a  way  that  nothing  else  can. 

Further  thah  that,  it  teaches  them  the  saving  value  of  these  things. 
We  could  use  that  also  as  an  implement  to  assist  exports.  We  want 
to  export  a  few  articles;  wheat  in  the  majority,  pork  products  next, 
and  then  some  subsidiary  cereals.  If  we  could  teach  the  women  what 
they  might  substitute  for  all  those  things  we  would  increase  our 
exportable  balance. 

Another  thing  we  ought  to  be  able  to  teach  the  women  is  to  buy 
local  products,  not  to  be  buying  flour  in  Omaha  from  Minneapolis, 
duplicating  the  transportation.  If  you  were  to  see  a  flow  sheet  of 
the  flour  distribution  of  this  country  you  would  be  amazed  at  the 
duplication  all  over  this  country  in  the  transportation  of  that  com- 
modity and  most  others. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  concerning  a 
thought  that  occurred  to  me  a  while  ago.  Will  not  this  universal 
food  control — universal,  that  is,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  ourselves  and 
the  allies — prevent  in  large  measure  a  great  deal  of  the  duplication 
in  transporting  stuff  back  and  forth  where  it  might  as  well  be  di- 
rected to  the  final  point  of  destination  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes ;  there  is  an  enormous  saving  to  be  accomplished 
in  that  way.  Take  the  bean  question.  Those  beans  are  coming  in 
here,  being  sold  in  New  York  and  shipped  to  Charleston,  and  then 
reshipped  to  England. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  also  contrive  to  relieve  the  car  con- 
gestion, don't  you  think,  and  liberate  a  great  many  cars? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  think  all  these  things  bear  on  the  limitation  of 
transportation,  duplication,  and  so  forth. 
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Senator  Kendrick.  But  the  big  thing  is  getting  across  the  water 
at  this  time — the  use  of  ships? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes.  I  regard  the  voluntary  side  of  this  work,  as 
you  might  call  it,  as  the  one  of  probably  the  most  lasting  importance, 
and  the  more  permanent  and  the  more  fixed  we  make  those  results 
the  greater  the  value  to  our  people.  The  other  measures  are  the 
things  we  would  like  to  see,  and  every  trace  of  them  will  be  abolished 
after  the  war,  but  this  one  thing  we  can  establish  in  just  as  perma- 
nent a  form  as  we  like. 

vThe  Chairman.  Yes;  I  think  there  may  be  considerable  salvage 
out  of  this  situation. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Is  not  the  hotel  waste  in  this  country  tremen- 
*dous? 

Mr.  Hoover.  That  is  one  of  the  worst;  and  it  is  so  much  worse 
from  the  social  standpoint  that  15  per  cent  of  our  people  duplicate 
the  feeding  facilities  of  the  country  by  eating  in  public  places.  A 
man  has  a  home  where  he  has  the  Machinery  of  feeding,  and  then  he 
goes  to  a  public  place  and  duplicates  the  whole  economic  machinery. 
And  in  public  places  he  eats  and  destroys  twice  as  much  as  he  does 
in  his  home.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  fourth  meal  in  the 
day,  the  supper,  which  is  one  of  the  worst  pieces  of  extravagance 
that  we  have  in  this  country.  I  do  not  propose  any  sumptuary  legis- 
lation in  this  situation  here — I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  hideous 
of  things — but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  get  at  this  with  sufficient  in- 
tensity we  ought  to  be  able  to  establish  a  public  opinion  against 
those  things  that  will  in  large  degree  eliminate  them.  That  is  espe- 
cially true  as  a  war-emergency  measure,  and' it  may  have  a  perma- 
nent value. 

Senator  Kendrick.  If  there  is  to  be  any  compensation  in  this  war, 
that  is  one  of  them  ?  * 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  In  Europe  what  steps  did  you  take  to  conserve 
food  in  hotels  and  restaurants,  and  how  successful  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  In  Belgium  we  were  the  tyrants,  and  we  abolished  the 
hotel  and  restaurant  except  under  the  most  definite  conditions.  No 
man  could  go  there  if  he  lived  in  the  same  town;  he  had  to  come 
from  a  distance  of  5  miles  to  get  in,  to  start  with. 

Senator  Norris.  That  would,  of  course,  do  away  with  the  hotels 
and  the  restaurants,  would  it  not?  They  would  not  have  customers 
enough  to  keep  them  going? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Of  course,  I  do  not  advise  measures  like  that.  They 
are  dreadful.  Then  we  proceeded  to  limit  the  amount  the  hotel 
might  give  him  in  actual  food — so  many  ounces  of  bread,  so  many 
eggs,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  limit  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  the  whole  thing  was  fixed.  But  that  is  the  worst 
form  of  repression. 

Senator  Brady.  Could  they  not  go  from  one  hotel  to  another  and 
get  two  meals  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes;  they  could  do  that.  In  England  they  made  a 
number  of  mistakes  in  the  matter.  They  were  so  possessed  with  the 
idea  of  the  necessity  of  reducing  public  extravagance  in  this  matter 
of  entertainment  and  large  eating  that  they  established  a  system  lim- 
iting the  number  of  courses  which  could  be  served  and  limiting  the 
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price  which  could  be  charged.  It  had  the  great  advantage  of  re- 
ducing public  entertainment,  public  extravagance,  etc.,  but  it  had 
the  curious  effect  on  food  consumption  that  when  you  limit  the  num- 
ber of  courses  the  people  feel  they  must  eat  staples,  that  is,  more  bread 
and  meat,  the  two  things  that  we  do  not  want  to  eonsume,  and  it 
eliminated  from  the  menu  all  the  frills  of  life,  of  which  they  had 
plenty. 

Senator  Norms.  I  want  to  ask  vou  what  became  of  all  the  ma- 
chinery  and  the  energy,  if  you  know,  that  had  before  that  time  been 
used  in  carrying  on  these  various  businesses  that  you  put  out  of 
business. 

Mr.  Hoover.  They  have  gone  to  war. 

Senator  Kendrick.  What  proportion  of  the  Belgian  country,  Mr: 
Hoover,  is  under  the  control  of  the  Germans? 

Mr.  Hoover.  About  92  per  cent  of  the  population. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  you  were  in  that  section,  were  you? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Senator  Kendrick:.  You  were  in  German  territory? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes.  We  had  also  some  3,000,000  French  people  in 
the  French  occupied  area. 

.  Senator  Brady.  How  many  people  did  you  have  under  your  juris- 
diction ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  There  were  a  little  less  than  10,000,000. 

Senator  Brady.  That  is,  including  the  French  and  the  Belgians  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Did  the  German  officials — I  suppose  they  were 
military;  there  was  martial  law,  no  doubt — cooperate  with  you  in  a 
satisfactory  way  toward  protecting  the  people? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Well,  I  would  not  say  it  was  a  satisfactory  way  at 
all,  but  we  had  a  form  of  cooperation.  The  policy  of  the  German 
Government  at  Berlin  and  the  policy  of  the  general  staff  was  that 
the  relief  commission  should  be  supported,  but  overriding  that 
policy  were  certain  conflicting  interests.  One  was  that  they  wanted 
to  suck  as  much  foodstuffs  out  of  our  area  as  they  could,  so  we 
were  in  constant  war  with  that  element  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment, constantly  appealing  to  the  civil  government  in  Berlin  and 
the  general  staff  to  protect  us  and  our  people  from  this  horrible 
suction  that  they  attempted  to  get  into  operation  by  one  subterfuge 
or  another.  We  started  the  relief  after  a  large  part  of  the  food  had 
been  sucked  entirely  out  of  Belgium. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  do  those  people  do  over  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  relief  commission  is  still  going  on.  The  Dutch 
and  Spanish  have  taken  over  the  internal  distribution,  and  we,  the 
Americans,  deliver  the  food  on  the  frontier. 

Senator  Brady.  What  is  the  area  of  Belgium  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  It  is  about  11,000  square  miles. 

The  Chairman.  About  as  large  as  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Senator  Brady.  About  what  is  the  population  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  We  issued  bread  cards,  so  we  know  the  population. 
The  number  of  bread  cards  out  now  is  7,465,000. 

Senator  Brady.  What  area  of  that  11,000  square  miles  is  under 
cultivation  for  agricultural  purposes? 

Mr.  Hoover.  A  very  large  portion  of  it.  Belgium  is  a  very  in- 
tensively cultivated  country. 
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Senator  Brady.  If  they  were  permitted  to  cultivate  all  the  land 
in  a  proper  manner,  they  could  be  self-supporting,  could  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  No;  that  is  absolutely  infeasible.  The  production 
possibilities  of  Belgium,  with  ample  fertilizers,  are  apparently  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  necessary  food  intake  of  the  people,  and  with  the 
shortage  of  fertilizers  it  is  less. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  raise  40  per  cent  of  what  they 
consume? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Normally,  40  per  cent. 

Senator  Brady.  Under  normal  conditions,  then,  they  would  have 
to  obtain  from  other  sources  about  60  per  cent  of  what  they  consutne? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  spoke  of  the  number  of  bread  cards.  Are 
we  to  understand  from  that  that  the  entire  population  is  dependent 
on  this  relief? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Absolutely.  Every  mortal  soul  in  the  country  re- 
ceives his  ration  from  the  relief  commission,  with  two  exceptions. 
After  floundering  around  with  this  question  a  long  time  we  put 
the  agricultural  population  wholly  off  the  relief.  They  would  not 
deal  honestly  with  us  with  regard  to  the  balance  of  imported  foods 
as  against  their  own  production,  and  so  we  threw  them  clear  out  and 
refused  to  ration  them  at  all,  so  as  to  turn  them  back  onto  the  land 
for  everything. 

Then  there  are  the  rich  in  the  country,  who  are  able  to  set  up 
relations  with  the  agricultural  population  that  we  can"  not  stop; 
and  therefore  we  threw  out  a  class  of  about  a  million  and  a  quarter 
people  from  the  whole  of  the  ration,  except  bread  and  some  fats,  in 
order  to  force  that  wealthier  element  to  complete  its  diet  out  of  what 
it  might  extract  from  the  agricultural  population. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  seems  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
population. 

Mr.  Hoover.  It  is.  The  great  bulk  of  the  population  is  on  an  ab- 
solute ration  card. 

The  Chairman.  After  you  threw  them  back  on  their  own  re- 
sources, did  they  fare  pretty  well  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes;  the  peasant  in  every  country,  especially  in 
Europe,  has  the  instincts  of  a  squirrel.  He  hoards  something  for 
himself,  and  a  little  more,  and  he  comes  to  the  relief  to  get  some- 
thing in  addition  to  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  the  Germans  take  a  lot  of  these  able-bodied 
people  to  Germany? 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  Germans  started  that  deportation  business  in 
October,  and  the  maximum  number  which  they  had  was  about 
125,000.  The  Belgians  are  of  high  spirit  and  patriotism  and  of 
extraordinary  stubborness ;  and  they  refused  to  work  when  they  got 
to  Germany,  and  they  have  suffered  the  most  terrible  treatment,  and 
yet  they  refused  to  work;  and  the  Germans  have  had,  for  that 
reason,  to  abandon  it  all ;  many  of  those  people  are  filtering  back  into 
Belgium. 

The  Chairman.  They  went  on  an  instinctive  strike? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes ;  they  realized  that  working  for  the  German  was 
working  for  the  enemy,  and  they  went  out  with  the  avowed  intention 
pf  dying  on  the  job  if  necessary,  and  a  good  many  of  them  did  die. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  did  the  Germans  treat  them? 
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Mr.  Hoover.  The  Germans  treated  them  in  the  most  terrible  man- 
ner. I  could  fill  your  ears  for  hours  with  stories  of  that  kind  that  I 
hate  to  repeat. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  Belgians  refused  to  be  slaves? , 

Mr.  Hoover.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Brady.  What  was  the  ostensible  purpose  of  the  Germans 
in  sending  them  there  ?    Was  it  humane  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  They  said  it  was  humane.  In  fact,  it  was  because 
of  a  terrible  shortage  of  labor,  and  they  wanted  to  get  all  the  skilled 
mechanics  in  Belgium.  Belgium  is  a  country  of  the  most  skilled 
industrial  workers,  and  the  Germans  wanted  them  to  work. 

Senator  Brady.  And  they  actually  took  them  over  there  as  slaves? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Nominally  they  were  supposed  to  pay  them,  but  our 
inquiries  showed  that  they  charged  them  for  their  rationing  the 
exact  sum  which  they  wfcre  supposed  to  get. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  people  generally  physically  efficient? 
Did  you  keep  them  fairly  up  to  the  average  standard  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Up  to  the  1st  of  February  the  public  health  of  Bel- 
gium was  normal.  In  the  old  it  was  below  normal,  and  in  the  middle 
ages  it  was  almost  exactly  normal,  because  complete  temperance  in 
eating  as  well  as  drinking  tends  to  improve  public  health  in  some 
members;  the  weaker  members,  of  course,  die,  but  it  compensates. 
The  health  of  the  children  has  been  above  normal,  because  the 
children  were  the  first  object  of  devotion  and  the  children  were 
publicly  fed.  One  million  two  hundred  thousand  children  are  fed  in 
public  canteens,  so  that  their  food  supply  is  absolutely  assured  as  a 
first  mortgage  on  the  whole  food  supply  of  the  country;  and  in  in- 
dustrial masses  like  the  Belgians  it  is  probably  a  better  food  supply 
than  they  enjoy  normally.  So  the  mortality  among  children  has 
gone  down. 

Senator  Norris.  Now,  if  this  general  system  of  control  there,  this 
commission  and  the  shipping  in  of  food,  would  cease  it  would  mean 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population  would  have  to  starve? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes ;  it  would  mean  a  most  terrible  disaster. 

The  Chairman.  What  supplies  in  advance  did  you  undertake  to 
keep  on  hand? 

Mr.  Hoover.  When  we  were  operating  wTith  freedom  we  kept  about 
a  month's  reserve  of  food  in  Rotterdam  and  about  a  month's  reserve 
in  the  country.  The  1st  of  February,  of  course,  our  whole  system  was 
broken  down,  and  for  one  month  we  had  no  ships  moving.  We 
then  got  them  reestablished,  by  an  agreement  with  the  Germans,  and 
out  of  the  first  15  ships  they  torpedoed  5.  We  protested  about  that 
and  raised  all  the  storm  we  could  in  every  capital  in  Europe,  and 
they  assured  us  that  was  a  mistake.  That  was  as  far  as  we  could  get, 
but  they  have  not  torpedoed  any  more  since. 

Senator  Norris.  Where  did  you  get  the  food ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  food  almost  wholly  now  comes  from  this  country. 
The  first  of  the  year  we  purchased  about  60  per  cent  of  our  entire 
requirements  outside  North  America,  but  during  the  last  eight 
months  80  per  cent  has  come  from  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Senator  Brady.  Were  you  in  Belgium  during  the  conflict,  the  fight- 
ing? ; 

Mr.  Hoover.  No  ;  I  only  entered  there  after  Belgium  was  occupied. 
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Senator  Kendrick.  Where  is  that  Belgian  Army — what  remains  of 
it?     Is  it  in  French  territory? 

Mr.  Hoover.  No  ;  they  are  holding  the  small  piece  of  the  line  that 
overlaps  into  Belgium.  The  Belgian  Army  holds  an  area  of  about 
300  square  miles — just  about  room  enough  for  them  to  sit  down. 
There  are  about  200,000  men  in  that  army,  and  it  is  a  very  good  army. 
When  they  retreated  to  that  point  they  had  less  than  30,000  men,  but 
it  has  been  filled  up  by  Belgians  who  have  escaped  from  Belgium. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Did  you  obtain  any  permission  to  let 
these  people  leave  Belgium  and  come,  say,  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Well,  there  is  a  transportation  problem  that  is  beyond 
contemplation.     You  can  not  contemplate  moving  millions  of  people. 

Senator  Kendrick.  We  read  of  the  tremendous  destruction  of  their 
homes  in  certain  towns.  What  was  done  to  overcome  that?  Any- 
thing? 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  destruction  in  Belgium  centered  around  a  few 
acute  points.  The  actual  destruction  amounted  to  18,000  houses  in 
the  whole  of  Belgium  out  of  some  450,000  houses  in  the  country. 
The  population  filtered  into  the  nooks  and  crannies  and  has  more  or 
less  solved  its  own  problem. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  there  is  no  reconstruction  going  on? 

Mr.  Hoover.  There  has  been  no  reconstruction  at  all. 

Senator  Brady.  You  say  there  were  about  ^50,000  houses  "in  Bel- 
gium ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes. 

Senator  Brady.  And  out  of  that  number  18,000  have  been  de- 
stroyed ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes.  This  destruction  was  in  a  few  points.  Of 
course,  it  was  very  dramatic  and  very  terrible,  but  it  does  not  repre- 
sent such  a  large  percentage. 

Senator  Brady.  Will  Belgium  be  able  to  reconstruct  herself  after 
the  war? 

Mr.  Hoover.  If  Belgium  gets  her  independence  she  is  economically 
the  most  stable  country  in  Europe,  because  Belgium  has  been  in  cold 
storage  throughout  the  war.  Belgium  has  not  been  able  to  spend 
anything  except  for  the  relief  commission  and  her  army  and  Govern- 
ment. Altogether,  it  costs  the  Belgian  Government  for  the  relief 
commission  and  the  army  probably  fifteen  to  twenty  million  dollars 
a  month,  and  that  is  the  total  outlay  of  Belgium:  Yet  it  is  intrinsi- 
cally one  of  the  richest  communities  of  Europe,  and  with  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  its  independence  its  national  debt  would  probably  be  less 
than  $125  per  capita  as  against  the  national  debt  of  France  and  Eng- 
land of  possibly  $600  or  $700  per  capita.  Sn  I  think  Belgium  has 
probably  the  soundest  credit  we  could  find. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Judging  from  the  reports,  there  will  not  be 
very  much  of  her  treasure  left  if  Germany  holds  on  to  it. 

Mr.  Hoover.  Unless  they  are  guilty  of  absolute  destruction  they  can 
not  rob  a  people  of  its  power  of  production — its  houses,  its  shops,  its 
farms — no  matter  what  they  may  take  away  of  its  superficial  wealth. 
Y"ou  may  take  all  the  foreign  bonds  and  stocks,  the  paper  money,  and 
jewelry  out  of  the  country,  but  that  is  a  thing  that  may  be  recuper- 
ated from  in  a  few  years  by  the  hard  labor  of  the  people,  if  they  have 
the  tools  to  work  with. 
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I  only  just  want  to  make  the  one  further  general  point  that  it  does 
appeal  to  me  that  in  order  to  compel  the  imagination  of  this  country 
as  to  the  possibilities  of  saving  and  self-denial,  to  command  prestige 
in  the  eyes  of  the  large  commercial  bodies  of  this  country,  in  order 
to  erect  a  temporary  organism  here  which  will  appeal  to  the  people 
as  a  temporary  organism,  it  is  necessary  to  place  this  department 
on  a  basis  of  equality  with  any  other  department  in  the  Government 
and  give  it  the  same  powers  any  other  Cabinet  minister  has.  I  see 
no  other  solution  of  the  problem  of  providing  ah  adequate  organi- 
zation. 

Senator  Brady.  But  not  any  more  power  than  a  Cabinet  officer  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  That  is  a  matter  of  political  consideration.  As  a 
matter  of  prestige  it  would  be  desirable  to  do  even  that,  because  the 
man  who  heads  this  department  has  got.  to  negotiate  over  the  first 
night  with  the  Canadian  Government  to  see  that  they  agree  to  follow 
every  line  of  action  we  take,  he  has  to  negotiate  with  the  allies,  and 
if  he  had  the  prestige  of  being  a  Cabinet  member  his  abilities  would 
be  enormously  enforced,  especially  with  people  so  much  wedded  to 
form  as  people  in  Europe.  To  set  it  up  as  a  bureau  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  hopeless. 

Furthermore,  I  think  the  suggestion  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture should  do  this  is  not  only  wrong  from  the  standpoint  of 
imagination,  from  the  standpoint  of  prestige,  but  it  will  mean  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  greatest  university  in  the  United  States. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  our  greatest  teaching  institution, 
and  for.it  to  take  over  the  duties  and  responsibilities  which  will 
devolve  upon  this  organization  and  ^hich  touch  so  intimately  the 
whole  people  will  gather  to  it  such  a  mass  of  hatred  that  it  will  not 
recover  for  the  next  20  years.  m 

Senator  Brady.  You  believe  then  that  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment should  be  encouraged  in  the  way  of  giving  assistance  in  the 
matter  of  stimulation  of  production  of  crops  ? 

Mr.  flfoovER.  I  would  give  the  Agricultural  Department  the  whole 
subject  of  the  stimulation  of  production— that  is,  the  constructive 
work,  and  I  think  that  will  redound  to  their  credit  and  permanent 
value,  but  I  would  not  let  them  touch  this  question  of  consumption 

in  any  aspect.  .  , 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Your  idea  is  that  this  should  be  tem- 
porary and  should  die  with  the  war? 
Mr.  Hoover.  And  should  die  with  the  war,  -  m 

Senator  Brady.  I  think  if  we  attach  it  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture it  will  stay  there. 

The  Chairman.  There  will  be  some  of  the  rudiments  which  will 
stay.    Now  we  will  hear  Dr.  Taylor. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  A.  E.  TAYLOR,  PROFESSOR  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL 
CHEMISTRY,    UNIVERSITY    OF    PENNSYLVANIA,    PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA. 
The  Chairman.  Dr.  Taylor  we  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you,  and 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  patience  in  waiting  here  for  us  day 

after  day.    Kindly  state  your  full  name,  profession,  and  residence. 
Dr.  Taylor.  My  name  is  A.  E.  Taylor.    I  hold  the  Kush  chair  in 

physiological  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  live 

in  Philadelphia. 
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I  was  in  Germany  for  six  months  last  year  as  a  representative  of 
the  State  Department  engaged  in  inspection  of  neutritional  condi- 
tions in  prisoners  of  war  camps,  and  was  thus  in  position  to  study 
the  German  methods  of  administering  their  regulations  of  food  pro- 
duction, food  distribution,  and  food  consumption. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  And  left  there  when  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  And  left  there  in  October.  I  have  been  kept  in  touch 
with  the  situation  there  since  leaving  by  the  official  papers,  which 
ceased  in  February,  but  the  regulations  have  not  been  materially 
changed. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  in 
your  own  way.  You  know  the  proposition  we  have  under  con- 
sideration. 

Dr.  Taylor.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  Senator,  I  think  after  Mr. 
Hoover's  having  given  you  the  general  survey  of  the  situation,  you 
could  perhaps  bring  out  the  points  better  by  direct  inquiry  on  Ger- 
man conditions  than  having  me  attempt  to  describe  them. 

Senator  Norris.  Mr.  Hoover  has  given  us  a  very  good  survey  of 
Belgium  and  France;  why  not  let  us  understand  you  as  to  those 
same  things  in  Germany  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Let  us,  then,  first  take  the  question  of  bread  grains. 
They  passed  during  the  first  five  days  of  the  war  a  blanket  authori- 
zation, in  which  the  legislative  body  transferred  to  their  depart- 
ment of  the  interior,  which  included  the  agricultural  department, 
power  of  fixing  prices,  minimum,  maximum,  or  absolute— confisca- 
tion if  necessary — and  complete  control  of  every  operation  in  the 
channel  of  trade.  There  was  practically  no  reservation  in  these 
blanket  authorizations.  They  have  not  employed  all  the  delegated 
powers  that  were  at  their  disposal.  In  the  beginning  they  thought 
the  war  would  be  one  of  very  brief  duration ;  and  they  did  not  put 
confiscation  into  effect,  except  oats  confiscated  for  the  army,  until  a 
number  of  months  later.  In  the  winter  months  of  1914-15  there 
was  practically  no  food  control  in  Germany  at  all,  because  it  was  not 
believed  necessary. 

Later  they  adopted  the  system  of  an  absolute  price  for  all  grains, 
with  the  right  of  application  of  a  partial  confiscation. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  experiment  with  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum at  first  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  They  have  experimented  with  everything,  and  the 
maximum  in  Germany  to  the  consumer  has  always  been  a  failure,  un- 
less the  Government  possessed  large  stocks  of  commodities  with  which 
they  clubbed  the  market ;  and  when  the}7  did  that,  then  they  became 
the  largest  buyers  and  that  had  the  effect  of  putting  the  small 
buyer  ?it  a  disadvantage.  They  never  tried  minimum  prices  properly 
adjusted  to  stimulate  production.  They  made  the  attempt  to  keep 
the  cost  of  living  to  the  consumer,  as  regards  the  staples,  down  to 
a  plane  that  proved  to  be  impossible ;  in  other  words,  too  low.  They 
attempted  to  keep  the  price  of  bread,  for  example,  practically  to  a 
peace-time  price;  and  the  price  of  bread  has  been  78  pfennig  for 
the  weekly  loaf,  which  is  less  than  5  cents  per  loaf,  through  the 
entire  period  of  the  war.  The  quality  of  this  bread  has  been  re- 
duced at  different  times  by  the  addition  of  varying  amounts  of 
potatoes.  At  the  present  it  is  a  mixed-flour  bread;  but  the  present 
bread  of  Germany,  made  from  mixed  flour  without  the  addition  of 
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potatoes,  is  much  cheaper  than  the  bread  in  most  of  the  surrounding 
countries,  as  I  have  said,  less  than  5  cents  a  pound  on  the  standard 
valuation  of  bread.  In  order  to  do  this  they  practically  had  not 
only  to  wipe  out  all  of  the  intermediatory  profit  but  they  had  to 
hold  the  price  of  grain  to  a  point  that  the  producer  found  un- 
profitable, which  tempted  him  to  divert  the  grains  in  other  directions. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  tell  us  what  that  price  was? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  have  them  here.  Converted  into  our  measurse  of 
bushels  the  price  for  the  last  year  wTas,  for  wheat  $1.77  a  bushelj  for 
oats  $1.05,  for  barley  $1.61,  and  for  rye  $1.37.  Oats  were  essential 
for  the  horses  of  the  army.  For  barley  the  price  was  held  high, 
partly  through  the  influence  of  the  brewer  and  partly  for  considera- 
tions that  were  apparently  political. 

The  German  agricultural  classes  regarded  these  prices,  high  as 
they  are,  as  below  the  extraordinary  costs  of  production  in  war 
time,  and  they  have  never  equaled  a  normal* crop  in  any  one  of  them 
or  an  average  of  the  normal  crop.  Of  course,  fertilizers  were  scarce, 
labor  wTas  very  scarce,  and  all  of  the  conditions  were  difficult,  but 
the  financial  impulse  was  lacking. 

They  took  from  the  farmer  all  his  oats  and  half  his  barley ;  they 
took  from  him,  theoretically,  or  could  take  from  him  all  his  wheat 
and  rye,  except  certain  portions  left  with  him  for  his  own  family. 
But  the  relative  prices  tempted  the  farmer  to  sell  barley  as  such  and 
to  feed  the  wheat  and  rye  to  his  live  stock.  The  farmer  was  requisi- 
tioned for  half  his  barley  and  the  other  half  of  his  barley  left  to 
him  to  do  with  as  he  pleased.  He  sold  it  and  then  turned  around 
and  fed  wheat  and  rye  to  his  stock  instead  of  barley.  The  Govern- 
ment has  each  year  discovered  a  difference  of  1,000,000  or  more  tons 
of  rye  and  wheat  between  the  crop  estimate  and  what  they  finally 
secured.  In  theory  they  confiscated  those  grains;  in  practice  they 
could  not.  They  did  not  have  anyone  to  send  to  the  farmer  for  the 
grain;  they  did  not  have  the  wagons  to  bring  the  grain  from  the 
farm.  They  have  no  large  elevator  systems  in  Germany  and  had  no 
places  to  store  the  grain.  All  they  could  do  was  confiscate  on  paper. 
They  took  so  much,  and  said,  "  We  will  get  the  rest  of  it  in  units  of 
so  much  per  month,"  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  or  tenth 
month  the  man  who  came  to  get  that  month's  unit  found*  that  the 
farmer  had  fed  it  to  his  live  stock.  What  was  to  be  done  wTith  the 
farmer  ?  They  could  not  fine  or  imprison  him ;  he  could  not  be  penal- 
ized. They  were  helpless  before  the  farmer.  In  other  words,  having 
failed  to  stimulate  production  by  adequate  encouragement,  and  hav- 
ing held  the  price  of  bread  low,  they  defeated  their  own  object  in 
both  directions,  produced  dissatisfaction  with  the  producer,  estab- 
lished little  satisfaction  with  the  consumer,  and  lost  a  large  amount 
of  human  food  that  was  diverted  to  the  feeding  of  animals. 

The  Chairman.  That  very  thing  often  characterizes  oppressive 
measures  of  that  sort.  ,  , 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  other  words,  their  management  of  the  grain  situa- 
tion was,  in  their  own  terms,  a  "  fiasco,"  except  that  it  did  guarantee 
to  the  consumer  a  maximum  price  for  bread. 

Then  they  made  a  fundamental  mistake,  and  the  curious  fact  is 
that  the  management  of  their  food  situation  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  is  a  story  of  mistakes  and  inefficiency.     The  efficiency  of 
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Oermany  went  into  the  production  of  munitions,  into  the  army  and 
transportation,  and  not  into  her  agriculture. 

The  normal  bread  ration  in  Germany  was  40  per  cent  of  her  diet. 
It  was  about  365  grams  of  flour  per  day. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  reduce  that  to  our  terms? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  should  say  14  ounces.  They  decided  that  so  much 
was  not  necessary;  that  that  was  too  high  a  bread  ration,  despite 
protests  of  nutrition  experts,  so  they  cut  it  arbitrarily  down  to  about 
two-thirds'  rations,  about  9  ounces.  If  a  people,  whose  diet  is  being 
temporarily  restricted  by  crop  conditions  or  by  repressive  measures, 
have  in  that  diet  the  normal  amount  of  bread  to  which  they  are 
accustomed  to,  you  can  take  out  the  sugar  or  the  meat  or  other  things; 
you  can  decrease  and  substitute  to  a  very  large  degree  without  alter- 
ing the  psychology  of  the  consuming  class ;  but  the  moment  you  place 
the  consuming  class  upon  a  definite  and  obviously  insufficient  bread 
ration,  you  have  shattered  the  entire  structure  of  diet,  and  you  can 
do  nothing  with  them  in  any  other  direction.  That  is  why  it  is  so 
extremely  important  at  present  that  our  situation  and  that  of  our 
allies  be  so  handled  that  we  and  they  have  as  near  as  possible  a 
normal  bread  ration ;  because  when  you  have  that  you  can  "  tinker  " 
with  the  rest  of  the  diet,  if  you  will  pardon  the  expression,  to  a  large  * 
extent.  If  you  have  not  a  normal  bread  ration,  then  you  can  do  little 
repression. 

The  Germans  made  the  fundamental  mistake  in  the  beginning, 
despite  the  council  of  all  their  expert  advisers,  their  scientists,  and 
nutritionists.  They  fixed  the  bread  ration  at  a  low  price,  which  fixed 
wheat  at  a  correspondingly  low  figure;  and  the  result  was  that  it 
was  so  low  the  farmer  would  not  produce.  They  did  not  secure  in- 
creased production,  and  were  thus  not  even  able  to  offer  the  people 
a  normal  bread  ration.  Then,  when  the  blockade  was  tightened, 
scarcity  became  worse ;  they  had  their  people  already  on  a  two-thirds' 
bread  ration  and  then  had  to  begin  to  cut  off  fats,  meats,  and  sugar. 
That  has  been  the  source  of  their  difficulties,  all  traceable  to  the 
initial  failure  to  set  a  price  for  products  that  really  repaid  and  stimu- 
lated the  producer ;  and,  secondly,  the  attempt  to  keep  a  fundamental 
commodity  in  war  to  a  practically  peace-time  basis,  which  is  ob- 
viously impossible. 

Senator  Norris.  What  is  the  condition  now  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  They  took  their  food  production  of  last  year  and 
divided  it  into  12  parts;  they  exhorted  every  farmer  not  to  feed  r}'e 
and  wheat  to  the  stock  and  to  play  square  with  the  industrial  classes. 
They  will  come  through  by  the  closest  shave  until  the  new  crop ;  but 
the  belt  is  drawn  to  the  backbone  on  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
Germany;  they  are  trained  down  fine  like  athletes.  The  children 
from  12  to  17  years  have  failed  to  maintain  their  growth,  curves,  and 
weight;  the  women  look  overworked  and  unquestionably  are  over- 
worked. The  nation  illustrates  the  very  lowest  plane  to  which  a 
people  can  be  reduced  and  still  work  and  maintain  health. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  How  about  the  cattle? 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  the  beginning  of  the  war  Germany  lost  her  im- 
ports and,  of  course,  you  know  she  imported  enormously  of  all  con- 
centrates for  stock  feed.  The  German  farm  had  only  been  4  and 
5  acres  of  pasture  for  the  average  farm  of  100  acres;  they  had  a 
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very  large  number  of  live  stock  and  raised  them  largely  on  imported 
materials.  England  had  excessive  pasturage  land  and  but  a  small 
amoimt  of  tilled  ground;  Germany  has  a  small  amount  of  pasturage 
and  a  large  amount  of  tilled  ground. 

The  Chairman.  Both  have  made  mistakes? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Both  have  made  mistakes.  The  Germans  could  not 
feed  these  animals.  They  therefore  on  February  15  decreed  the 
killing  of  one-third  of  their  swine,  the  steers  that  could  not  be  used 
for  work  animals,  and  10  per  cent  of  the  milch  cows  in  order  to 
reduce  the  number  of  animals  to  the  amount  of  domestic  feed  thev 
had  for  them.  These  were  killed ;  between  10,000,000  and  12,000,000 
swine  and  about  1,200,000  milch  cows.  The  farmer  was  then  told 
to  keep  the  number  of  stock  down.  They  had  statistics  of  live  stock 
every  two  or  three  months,  and  these  figures  were  always  abnormal. 
They  would  rise  and  fall  and  rise  and  fall  in  the  most  curious  man- 
ner. Finally,  however,  in  February  of  1917,  they  took  an  animal 
census,  with  the  result  that  it  was  shown  that  the  agricultural  classes 
had  raised  all  the  young  stock  back  again  so  that  they  had  about 
as  many  cattle  as  they  had  in  1913  and  practically  a  normal  amount 
of  swine ;  but  only  having  small  rations  the  swine  were  stunted  and 
their  heifers  and  steers  were  emaciated ;  they  had  the  number  but 
the  stock  was  not  good.  They  had  restored  their  milch  cows,  but 
these  cows  gave  only  50  per  cent  of  the  normal  production. 

The  agriculturists  reasoned  as  follows :  "  The  war  is  going  to  stop 
in  a  short  time;  the  general  has  said  it  is  going  to  stop.  My  live 
stock  are  my  capital  in  trade.  I  am  going  to  prepare  for  peace." 
The  Germans  have  recently  increased  their  meat  ration  from  a  half 
pound  to  a  pound  per  week — please  consider  those  figures — because 
the  flour  is  so  scarce.  The  best  of  these  cattle  and  swine  are  fed 
up  largely  on  foods  that  have  been  obtained  in  circuitous  ways,  and 
are  killed  for  the  extra  ration.  This  is  because  they  have  had  to  reduce 
their  flour  rations  from  225  to  175  grams.  They  had  taken  their 
wheat  and  divided  it  into  12  parts  and  set  aside  1  part  for  each 
month;  but  here  it  is  three  months  before  the  new  crop  and  the 
farmer  has  already  fed  so  much  of  the  rye  and  wheat  to  his  live 
stock  there  is  not  one-twelfth  left,  and  they  have  had  to  cut  allow- 
ance of  flour  down. 

Senator  Norris.  How  is  the  new  crop  going  to  be? 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  can  not  be  good. 

The  Chairman.  Is  their  harvest  season  in  August? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes.  The  labor  is  scarce,  there  has  been  a  reduction 
of  manure,  and  reduction  of  the  artificial  fertilizer.  The  crop  can 
not  be  normal. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  you  have  described,  as  the  result  of  these 
repressive  measures,  the  exact  consequences  that  I  think  are  inevitable 
from  arbitrary  and  repressive  measures  of  that  sort.  I  think  it  is  the 
universal  experience  and  observation  in  history  that  you  can  not 
make  those  things  Stand  up.    They  will  cheat  themselves. 

I  would  like  you  to  tell  us  what  they  ought  to  have  done  instead  of 
what  they  did  do. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Their  scientists  told  them  what  to  do.  First,  they 
should  have  recognized  that  war  means  increased  cost  of  living; 
and  that  since  they  had  to  produce  their  food  stuffs,  they  should 
have  seen  to  it,  as  the  first  act  of  their  policy,  that  the  production  of 
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food  stuffs  was  stimulated ;  the  Government  should  have  undertaken 
a  constructive  policy,  both  in  attitude  and  in  price,  so  that  they  might 
have  secured  from  the  soil  of  Germany  nearer  the  normal  produc- 
tivity. 

Senator  Brady.  You  think  that  could  have  been  done  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  could  have  been  done ;  that  is  now  recognized  there 
frankly. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  By  a  minimum  guarantee? 

Dr.  Taylor.  By  a  minimum  guarantee  to  the  farmer  to  stimulate 
his  activities.  No  farmer  could  be  expected,  Senator,  in  war  time 
to  be  asked  to  produce  grain  and  sell  it  at  practically  the  peace-time 
price  of  bread. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Then,  you  would  put  on  a  minimum  guarantee? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That,  of  course,  I  am  not  competent  to  judge;  but 
if  they  had  handled  the  wheat  situation  as  they  did  handle  the  cattle 
situation  in  the  third  year  of  the  war,  they  would  have  secured  grain. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that? 

Dr.  Taylor.  They  now  buy  cattle  on  a  definite  basis  of  weight, 
condition,  and  the  cost  of  production;  and  they  defer  all  consider- 
ation of  price  to  the  consumer  until  they  see  what  it  has  cost.  The 
result  is  that  they  have  made  the  production  of  live  stock  much 
more  profitable  than  the  raising  of  grain,  and  turned  the  farmers' 
efforts  in  that  direction.  The  farmer  wanted  to  increase  his  live 
stock,  because  it  was  his  capital  in  trade ;  but  in  addition  to  that,  it 
was  the  only  profitable  thing  left  to  him  and  that  is  where  his 
attention  went. 

The  Chairman.  No  difference  what  a  people's  patriotism  is,  there 
has  got  to  be  some  profit  making. 

;  Dr.  Taylor.  No  agricultural  class  of  the  world  will  produce  on 
i>ny  other  basis.  It  has  been  tried  out  in  the  French  revolution, 
when  they  had  socialistic  food  distribution.  No  farmer  in  any 
country  will  ever  produce  unless  paid  for  production.  This  is  no 
more  true  in  Germany  than  in  France,  Belgium,  or  Austria. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  And  as  it  will  be  here? 

Dr.  Taylor.  And  as  it  will  be  here.  The  fixed  price  must  cover 
not  merely  the  cost  of  production  and  insurance  against  loss.  It 
must  be  a  positive  incentive  to  production. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  our  circumstances,  as  compared 
with  Germany  and  other  countries,  warrant  or  require  the  taking  of 
these  steps  here  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  my  opniion,  on  account  of  the  merging  of  our  in- 
terests— those  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  England,  France,  and 
Italy — we  are  to-day  in  just  as  bad  shape  as  Germany  was  a  year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Ifou  think  we  have  ot  to  establish  an  average  be- 
tween these  countries,  the  allies? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  tell  us  what  you  think  we  ought  to  do? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  think  that  a  method  must  be  devised  by  organiza- 
tion— as  to  types  of  organization,  I  wish  to  make  no  suggestion,  be- 
cause I  am  not  an  expert  in  organization — whereby  the  maximum 
production  of  the  agricultural  classes  may  be  attained. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  present  range  of  high  prices  is  not 
sufficient  ? 
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Dr.  Taylor.  I  do  not  think  it  is  sufficient.  It  might  be  for  certain 
commodities  for  a  certain  time ;  but  as  a  principle  of  action  I  do  not 
think  it  is  sufficient. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  You  do  not  mean  the  present  high 
price  to  the  consumer? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  mean  the  present  price  to  the  producer,  the  average 
price  the  grain  was  sold  for  from  the  last  crop. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Is  not  our  greatest  problem  the  dis- 
tribution before  production? 

Dr.  Taylor.  But  production  antedates  distribution. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  I  understand  that  you  recommend  fair 
recognition  of  the  producer  and  then  control  of  the  distribution  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Most  assuredly.  Last  night  I  was  with  an  expert 
miller  and  he  made  for  me  a  calculation  that  wheat  at  $1.50  a  bushel, 
under  control,  would  enable  standard  patent  flour  to  be  produced 
and  sold,  plus  the  freight  rate,  on  the  American  market  for  $7.50. 
The  price  of  flour  to-day  is  $13  a  barrel. 

Senator  Brady.  You  feel,  then,  that  the  first  thing  is  to  stimulate 
production  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  first  thing  is  to  stimulate  production. 

Senator  Brady.  And  take  care  of  the  maximum  price  at  a  later 
date? 

Dr.  Taylor.  And  take  care  of  the  difference  between  the  con- 
sumer's price  and  the  producer's  price  by  organization  later. 

Senator  Brady.  In  Germany  they  have  practically  eliminated  the 
speculator  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  They  have  practically  eliminated  the  speculator,  and 
he  can  always  be  eliminated  by  one  type  of  organization  or  another. 
I  do  not  recommend  the  German  type  for  this  country. 

Senator  Brady.  But  you  do  recommend  the  elimination  of  the 
speculator  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Certainly. 

Senator  Kenyox.  What  was  the  German  method  for  eliminating 
the  speculator? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  German  method  in  the  beginning  was  to  repress 
the  speculator  by  enactments  and  penalties,  and  all  of  that.  They 
finally  saw  the  failure  of  that,  and  lately  they  have  taken  the  trad- 
ing class  in  and  have  made  the  trading  class  do  the  work  for  them 
through  cooperation,  fixing  the  compensation  of  the  trading  class 
for  so  doing  in  a  reasonable  manner; 

They  began  by  bullying  the  existing  forces.  After  two  years  of 
failure  they  have  now  turned  about  and  are  utilizing  existing  forces : 
the  compensation  is  ,a  fair  and  reasonable  one  and  is  found  to  be  only 
a  small  fraction  of  what  the  distributing  trade  in  time  of  peace  ap- 
propriated. 

Senator  Brady.  After  two  years  of  experience  you  feel  they  have 
commenced  to  utilize  their  trading  class? 

Dr.  Taylor.  They  do  now ;  that  is  the  present  system. 

The  .Chairman.  There  would  have  been  a  good  deal  less  resistance 
if  they  had  done  that  at  the  start? 

Dr.  Taylor.  If  they  had  operated  in  the  other  way  at  the  begin- 
ning, utilizing  the  existing  forces  in  the  trade,  appealing  co  tlie;*i. 
in  place  of  shutting  them  out  absolutely,  they  would  have  accom- 
plished from  the  beginning  much  better  results. 
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Senator  Norris.  Is  Germany  having  difficulty  supplying  her  army  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Her  army  is  cut  down  to  3,200  calories,  which  is  70 
per  cent  of  our  Army  ration.  That  it  has  affected  the  morale  of  the 
soldiers  or  their  physical  strength  I  was  unable  to  learn.  It  might 
have  that  tendency.  If  the  soldier  were  convinced  that  a  reduction 
in  his  ration  were  a  temporary  situation,  due  to  conditions  beyond 
the  control  of  anyone,  it  would  not  influence  his  morale;  but  if  the 
soldier  believed  that  he  was  getting  the  worst  end  of  the  deal  and 
that  some  one  back  of  the  line  in  Germany  was  getting  more  it  would 
unquestionably  tend  to  reduce  the  morale. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Is  it  sufficient  now  to  sustain  him 
physically  to  the  extent  of  giving  a  proper  morale  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  think  it  is  sufficient  to  sustain  a  soldier  on  a  mini- 
mal basis.  They  probably  have  to  change  their  divisions  at  the  front 
oftener  and  they  will  have  to  conserve  their  men;  they  can  not  put 
heavy  overloads  on  them ;  but  so  long  as  they  have  nothing  to  do  on 
the  eastern  front  they  have  the  men  to  shift,  and  they  can  give  them 
short  service  on  the  western  front. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  this  ration  that  the  German  people  are  get- 
ting sufficient  to  sustain  life  right  along,  month  after  month  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Barely.  I  do  not  think  they  could  pass  through  a 
second  year  on  as  low  an  intake  as  during  4he  past  year  without  a 
material  increase  in  the  death  rate. 

Senator  Brady.  Dr.  Taylor,  Dr.  Hoover  gave  a  very  complete 
description  of  the  food  supply  in  France  and  England.  You  ought 
to  be  able  to  tell  us  about  what  the  present  food  supply  in  Germany 
is.    We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  give  us  that  information. 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  can  do  that  in  a  collective  sense.  In  peace,  Ger- 
many produces  material  enough  to  furnish  about  3,600  calories  per 
capita  per  day. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Is  it  of  the  unit  you  inquire — the  calory? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  is  the  heat  unit — the  amount  of  heat  required  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  one  liter  of  water  1  degree  centigrade. 
An  ounce  of  sugar,  for  example,  Senator,  is  worth  about  110  calories ; 
it  is  the  basis  of  work  calculations  also. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  like  this  unit  that  is  used  in  measuring  coal  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes.  For  example,  a  man  walking  25  miles  will  need 
to  add  1,600  calories  to  his  diet.  Heavy  work  requires,  in  addition 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  body,  1,200  to  1,600  calories  per  day.  The 
German  people  has  available  in  toto  3,600;  they  did  not  need  but 
2,400;  the  rest  was  waste,  extravagance,  and  luxury.  The  war  has 
increased  their  work;  therefore,  food  need  went  up.  I  fancy  they 
are  living  at  present  on  about  60  per  cent  of  their  peace-time  ration ; 
they  have  trained  down  to  it. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  What  proportion  of  the  food  needed 
by  Germany  was  normally  produced  by  her  before  the  war? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Between  80  and  85  per  cent.  Thus,  you  see,  their 
situation  was  much  more  analogous  to  ours  than  is  that  of  England. 
Germany  imported,  but  did  not  need  to.  if  her  production  had  been 
developed  to  that  end. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Do  you  know  whether  Austria  is  short 
of  foodstuffs? 
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Dr.  Tax-lor.  If  Austria-Hungary  were  organized  as  Germany  is 
and  could  be  compelled  to  divide,  the  central  powers  could  feed 
themselves  indefinitely.  Austria-Hungary  is  very  badly  organized, 
and  she  declines  to  permit  .food  to  pass  into  Germany  in  any  material 
amount. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Then  we  can  treat  the  German  propo- 
sition entirely  by  itself? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Unless  Germany  has  recently  secured  such  power 
there  as  to  compel  Austria-Hungary  to  disgorge.  Austria-Hungary 
produced  in  times  of  peace  more  than  their  needs  and  could  do  it 
now,  but  suffers  from  lack  of  organization. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  And  Hungary  would  resent  German 
organization  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Not  only  would,  but  has  and  does. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  And  would  hardly  submit  to  it  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  She  has  never  submitted  to  it. 

Senator  Norris.  Did  Germany  get  any  material  assistance  in  the 
food  line  from  Roumania? 

Dr.  Taylor.  She  did  not. 

Representative  Sumners.  Dr.  Taylor,  I  do  not  want  a  long  answer, 
because  I  am  asking  this  question  through  the  courtesy  of  this  com- 
mittee :  You  detailed  th£  results  and  the  unbalancing  of  production 
through  the  attempt  to  artificially  determine  prices? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Through  the  mistaken  direction  of  that  attempt. 

Representative  Sumners.  That  was  the  result,  as  I  understood  it? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Representative  Sumners.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question,  because 
this  country  is  right  up  against  it :  In  your  judgment,  as  you  under- 
stand America,  would  it  be  a  wiser  policy  to  undertake  to  control 
arbitrarily  the  prices  of  the  several  agricultural  products,  or  would 
it  be  better  to  leave  the  balance  of  agricultural  production  in  this 
country  to  the  controlling  influence  of  demand  for  the  several  crops  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  believe  it  would  be  better  to  control  it.  Only  with 
a  definite  control  would  the  producing  population  believe  that  a  price 
would  be  received  which  would  be  commensurate  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction; certainly  it  is  only  in  connection  with  price  fixation  that 
speculation  can  be  ruled  out. 

Representative  Sumners.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question.  If 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Representatives  of  the  American  people  the 
American  farmer  has  sufficient  confidence  in  future  prices  to  continue 
his  efforts  to  produce,  would  you  then;  leave  the  question  of  control 
to  the  influence  of  demand  and  the  balance  of  production  to  the  in- 
fluence of  demand,  and  undertake  to  reduce  the  cost  of  distribution  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  do  not  believe,  from  their  experience  abroad,  that 
it  is  possible  to  solve  the  cost  of  distribution  without  fixing  the  price 
for  the  producer. 

Representative  Sumners.  That  is  a  very  vital  question.  Would 
you  mind  explaining  that  to  us,  because  that  is  what  we  are  right 
square  up  against?  . 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  works  out  in  this  way.  You  first  determine  the 
cost  of  production  and  cover  it  at  a  certain  price ;  then  you  take  the 
wage  and  all  the  relations  of  the  consumer's  life;  the  comparison 
offers  you  a  definition  of  the  scope  of  distribution.  If  you  attempt 
to  attack  distribution  alone,  the  tricks  and  powers  of  the  trade  are 
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so  extensive  that  they  will  push  downward  on  the  producer  or  up- 
ward on  the  consumer,  despite  anything  you  can  do  to  bear  on  the 
middle  itself.  You  can  only  control  the  middle  by  knowing  the  two 
ends  and  by  defining  the  relations.  You  have  got  to  define  how 
much  you  will  allow  as  proper  rate  of  compensation  for  the  normal 
operations  of  trade  and  for  war-time  operations  of  trade;  and  you 
can  confine  them  in  the  domain  that  you  have  selected  only,  if  you 
prevent  them  from  cutting  in  on  the  producer  on  the  one  hand  or 
pushing  upon  the  consumer  on  the  other.  In  other  words,  accord- 
ing to  the  European  experience,  the  speculator  is  a  power  under  the 
conditions  of  war  market  that  can  not  be  handled  unless  you  have 
control  of  production  price,  and  the  result  will  be,  according  to  their 
experience,  that  if  you  do  not  guarantee  or  fix  a  producer's  price,  he 
will  not  receive  an  adequate  price.  The  operation  of  trade  inevitably 
works  against  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  sea  level  has  got  to  be  established  with  the 
producer  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  sea  level  must  be  established  with  the  producer ; 
from  that  point  you  can  take  up  what  the  consumer  can  afford  to  pay. 
If  the  consumer  is  getting  very  large  wages,  then  you  can  grant  a 
larger  consideration  for  the  middleman,  using  that  as  a  guide;  if 
the  consumer  can  not  pay,  then  the  differential  of  the  middleman 
must  come  down. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Doctor,  does  your  mind  turn  toward 
the  method  fixing  in  advance  the  minimum  price  or  having  a  food- 
distribution  department  and  fixing  it  from  time  to  time  as  the  cost 
of  production  develops  and  meeting  it  if  necessary  by  going  for- 
ward and  taking:  the  goods  and  therefore  aiding  in  control  of  dis- 
tribution by  paying  for  the  goods? 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  seems  to  me,  Senator,  that  there  must  be  a  certain 
power  of  adaptation.  Conditions  change,  and  one  can  not  foresee 
things  long  in  advance.  It  is  desirable  to  fix.  prices  in  advance  for 
the  producer;  the  only  class  that  has  commercial  risk  in  war  is  the 
farmer;  everyone  else  is  covered. 

Senator  Norris.  Then,  take  wheat  as  an  illustration :  As  I  under- 
stand you,  you  would  not  fix  the  price,  for  instance,  before  the  wheat 
is  sold,  in  the  fall?  Would  you  wait  until  it  is  produced  before  the 
price  is  fixed? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  price  fixation  will  depend  on  two  factors:  Cost 
of  production  and  the  amount  of  wheat.  You  assume  that  each 
farmer,  with  160  acres,  has  a  certain  cost  of  production.  The  data 
must  be  collected  in  a  scientific  manner.  He  not  only  pays  more 
wage;  one  must  also  make  a  different  allowance  for  all  deterioration 
in  his  machinery,  because  when  he  attempts  replacements  they  will 
be  higher.  Fertilizer  is  higher,  and  so  it  goes.  It  is  rather  an  indi- 
rect calculation,  and  it  has  got  to  be  liberal.  One  must  know  what 
the  turnover  of  the  farmer  is,  and  the  price. must  be  large  enough  to 
make  farming — from  the  standpoint  of  a  man  who  has  160  acres,  a 
certain  ntimber  of  workmen,  and  a  family — a  profitable  transaction 
as  a  commercial  operation. 

Senator  Norris.  A  point  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  as  to  the  time  at 
which  it  was  fixed? 

Dr.  Taylor.  As  early  as  possible. 
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Senator  Norms.  Would  that  be  before  the  wheat  was  put  in  the 
ground? 

Dr.  Taylor.  If  that  were  possible,  yes;  that  is  no  longer  possible. 

Senator  Norris.  Why  would  it  not  "be  possible? 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  is  too  late  for  this  ye^r. 

Senator  Norris.  If  you  fix  a  price  for  their  sowed  wheat  you  can 
not  stimulate  production. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  What  they  fix  this  fall  will  establish  a 
guaranty  the  next  year? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  we  had  better  deal  with  our  pro- 
ducers generously  or  parsimoniously? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Decidedly  generously;  the  farmer  holds  the  whip 
hand. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  have  got  to  make  a  mistake,  we  had  better 
make  it  that  way  and  not  unjustly  toward  the  consumer. 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  have  to  act  generously  toward  the  producer  if 
anything  is  to  be  done. 

Senator  Wads  worth.  What  is  your  suggestion  as  to  the  staples? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Of  course,  they  are  very  difficult  to  calculate.  I 
have  made  no  calculation  as  to  costs,  but  I  gave  you  the  figures  of  the 
Germans. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  I  mean,  what  are  the  staples? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  rice,  beans,  sugar,  and 
corn. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  corn.  Sup- 
pose you  fix  a  minimum  price  on  corn  from  the  producer  to  the 
consumer  of,  say,  $1  a  busnel;  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  more 
than  half  the  corn  is  not  fed  to  human  beings,  but  fed  to  cattle  and 
converted  into  beef.  If  you  compel  a  man  who  feeds  a  carload  or 
two  or  three  of  corn  at  $1  a  bushel,  must  you  not  logically  guarantee 
to  him  what  his  cattle,  when  fat,  will  fetch  on  the  Jioof? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Theoretically,  yes;  but,  practically  speaking,  since 
the  cost  of  feed  must  necessarily  follow  the  cost  of  feed,  you  do  that 
indirectly. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  It  would  not  necessarily  follow  the  cost  of 
feed  if  the  feed  cost  was  fixed  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  price  of  beef  would  necessarily  follow  the  cost 
of  feeding  the  cattle. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  There  are  several  other  elements? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  true.  It  becomes  very  difficult  from  that 
point  on. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  I  have  that  in  mind,  because  I  am  somewhat 
familiar  with  the  cattle  business,  being  in  it,  and  most  of  the  corn 
in  the  United  States  is  fed  and  converted  into  beef  and  mutton  and 
pork. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  stated  as  85  per  cent. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  And  if  you  start  fixing  the  price  of  corn, 
you  must  inevitably  fix  the  price  of  pork,  mutton,  and  beef  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent;  otherwise  no  one  will  feed  steers.  He  will 
have  to  feed  steers  at  $1  a  bushel,  which  is  a 'very  high  price,  and 
if  he  can  not  get  at  least  10  cents  for  his  steers  he  will  lose  money. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  improbable 
that  there  will  be  any  difficulty  about  the  high  prices  of  meat? 
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Senator  Wadsworth.  Yes,  Senator;  there  is  more  danger  to  the 
feeder.  If  you  will  point  to  me  a  feeder,  with  certain  exceptions, 
during  the  last  two  years  who  has  made  any  money,  I  will  wipe  all 
of  these  questions  out  of  the  record. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  I  do  not  know  about  cattle,  but  I 
know  about  hogs. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  The  price  has  not  been  as  high  as  it  should 
be  when  one  considers  the  price  of  young  cattle  and  the  feed  that 
goes  into  them. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Hog  feed  has  been  amply  high.  My 
familiarity  is  with  hogs. 

Senator  Norris.  The  tendency  is  to  drive  the  men  out  of  the  feed- 
ing business? 

Senator  Wadsworth.  That  is  the  tendency. 

Senator  Brady.  I  think  Dr.  Taylor's  plan  intends  that  we  shall 
give  all  producers  encouragement,  and  that  in  settling  the  price  of 
beef  by  a  commission,  such  as  suggested  by  the  Senator,  we  ought 
to  take  into  consideration  every  element  and  then  give  them  a  good, 
fair  profit. 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  feel  it  ought  to  be  attacked  only  in  the  case  of 
the  staple  cereals,  where  the  difficulties  are  minimal,  because  as  one 
continues  they  become  greater  and  greater  and  the  profit  less  and 
less.  If  we  can  attain  a  reasonable,  equitable  distribution  of  grains 
by  controlling  the  price,  that  is  a  positive  gain.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  getting  100  per  cent  efficiency  in  the  operation;  it  is  a 
question  of  being  able  to  get  75  or  80  per  cent  as  against  none. 

Senator  Norris.  I  would  like  to  ask  Senator  Wadsworth's  atten- 
tion to  this  question  to  Dr.  Taylor:  If  we  confined  the  fixing  of 
price  to  the  staple  products  that  are  used  for  human  food  only — say, 
for  instance,  wheat,  beans,  and  rice — would  not  that  be  sufficient 
and  would  not  that  eliminate  the  necessity,  then,  of  fixing  prices  on 
anything  else  in  the  shape  of  animals  used  for  human  food  ? 

The  Chairman.  By  eliminating  corn  and  oats  and  such  things  as 
are  fed  to  animals  as  well  as  human  beings,  would  not  that  regulate 
itself;  and  is  not  the  important  thing  anyway  to  stimulate  the  pro- 
duction of  something  that  human  beings  can  eat — wheat  and  beans, 
for  instance? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  most  important. 

The  Chairman.  That  brings  me  to  a  question  as  to  the  ratio  be- 
tween these  staples,  because  you  have  got  to  take  that  into  account, 
because  if  you  fix  the  price  too  high  for  wheat  people  will  eat  corn. 

Senator  Norris.  If  wheat  was  too  high,  they  would  eat  corn ;  that 
would  be  all  right. 

Senator  Brady.  It  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  balance  between  all 
classes  of  production? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  What  I  want  to  avoid  now,  if  I  can,  is  the  neces- 
sity of  fixing  the  price  of  a  whole  lot  of  products  that  come  from 
the  original  thing  which  has  had  its  price  fixed.  For  instance,  if 
we  fix  the  price  of  oats  and  corn,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  follow,  as 
Senator  Wadsworth  has  suggested,  that  we  would  have  to  fix  the 
price  of  meat,  and  that  means  we  would  have  to  follow  the  meat 
through  like  we  would  have  to  follow  the  flour  through  to  the 
original  consumer,  which  would  mean  a  multiude  of  things  we  would 
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have  to  do,  and  would  we  not  be  lost  in  a  maze  of  regulations  there 
that  would  of  their  own  weight  fall  down  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  least  regulation  that  will  accomplish  the  most 
relative  efficiency  is  the  regulation  to  be  attempted.  That  is  why, 
in  the  beginning,  I  said  "  cereals."  Many  of  the  factors  have  got 
to  be  worked  out  in  this  country  with  relation  to  our  consumption. 
1  was  simply  quoting  European  conditions  and  their  problems.  We 
will  have  to  modify  many  things,  undoubtedly. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Did  they  fix  the  price  of  meat  products  in 
Germany? 

Dr.  Taylor.  They  fixed  a  maximum  price  to  the  consumer,  and 
that  was  an  absolute  failure,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  could 
rot  prevent  the  farmer  from  killing  his  own  stock. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  a  good  many  points  about  maximum 
price  that  strike  me  as  impracticable. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Maximum  prices  as  a  rule  in  Germany  have  been  a 
'  failure,  whether  high  or  low. 

Senator  Brady.  What  do  you  think  about  arbitrary  prices? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Arbitrary  price  is  what  is  best  advocated;  but  that 
arbitrary  or  absolute  price  must  be  what  the  farmer  would  call  a 
profit  price ;  but  it  is  an  abitrary  price. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  realize  this  difficulty,  that  any  ab- 
solute price  you  fix,  if  it  be  less  than  the  current  market  price  at  the 
time  it  is  fixed,  would  occasion  a  great  deal  of  discontent. 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  difficulty  prises  inevitably,  but  the  market  price 
can  not  be  satisfactory  to  everybody ;  it  represents  a  just  compromise. 

Senator  Norris.  If  you  established  a  fixed  price  and  it  was  lower 
than  the  present  price,  but  the  price  you  fixed  would  not  go  into 
effect  until  the  next  crop  came  on ;  in  other  words,  it  would  only  be 
a  guaranty  of  future  production.  If  the  prices  on  grains  were 
fixed,  that  would  obviate  all  danger  of  the  price  going  down,  and 
take  the  fear  that  the  farmer  has  entirely  away,  if  that  price  was 
high  enough  so  that  he  knew  there  would  be  a  profit  in  it. 

Dr.  Taylor.  If  the  prices  were  satisfactory  to  the  farmer,  and 
(hen,  following  that  in  the  operations  of  trade,  the  price  of  flour 
were  held  relative  to  it,  the  only  person  who  would  be  disappointed 
would  be  the  speculator. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Doctor,  has  it  developed  from  experience  that 
there  is  a  greater  consumption  of  food  products  during  war  times 
than  normal  times  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes;  because  more  work  is  done:  People  who  pre- 
viously were  working  at  sedentary  employment  now  work  hard; 
people  who  had  been  accustomed  to  work  hard  are  working  ex- 
tremely hard. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  prosperous  classes  in  Germany  who 

realize  a  profit  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  There  are  prosperous  classes  in  Germany.  There  are 
certain  classes  from  whom  they  have  not  wished  to  take  the  incentive 
of  large  profits,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  operate,  for-  example, 
certain  foods  that  are  imported  from  the  outside  world  do  not  have 
to  submit  to  the  maximum  price  regulation  of  foods  that  are  raised 
in  Germany.  Anything  that  can  be  brought  in  from  the  outside 
is  velvet.     Therefore  they  give  a  man  as  incentive  to  smuggle  out 
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of  Holland  possibility  of  large  profits.  Otherwise  there  is  internal 
regulation  of  profits  by  taxation. 

The  Chairman.  The  imports  which  give  illicit  profits  are  com- 
paratively very  small  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  They  are  comparatively  small. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  If  tha  interests  of  Germany  are  suffer- 
ing, how  do  you  account  for  their  ability  to  so  easily  stand  these 
enormous  losses ;  where  does  it  come  from  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  comes  in  a  number  of  ways.  The  wages  of  girls 
were  high.  They  passed  a  law  that  a  girl  under  20  should  not  be 
permitted  to  receive  from  her  employer  over  4£  marks  a  week;  the 
balance  must  be  deposited  to  her  credit  in  a  savings  bank.  Then 
the  savings  bank  buys  war-loan  bonds.  Onev  woman,  the  wife  of 
a  German  friend  of  mine,  whose  husband  was  in  business  in  America, 
possessed  something  like  $100,000  worth  of  Sante  Fe  bonds.  She 
took  these  bonds  to  her  bank,  deposited  them  as  security,  and  bor- 
rowed an  equivalent  in  monev,  practicallv  a  full  equivalent.  Let  us 
say  that  she  received  $100,000.  She  purchased  then  $100,000  of 
the  first  loan.  When  the  second  loan  was  issued,  she  deposited  the 
$100,000  of  the  first  loan  as  security  and  borrowed  $80,000,  with 
which  she  bought  $80,000  of  the  second  loan.  When  the  third  loan 
was  issued,  she  deposited  the  $80,000  of  the  second  loan  as  security 
and  borrowed  $70,000,  with  which  she  bought  $70,000  worth  of  the 
third  loan.  When  the  fourth  loan  came  out  she  deposited  these 
$70,000  worth  of  the  third  loan  as  security  and  bought  $60,000  of 
the  fourth  loan.  When  the  fifth  loan  was  issued,  she  deposited 
$60,000  of  the  fourth  loan  as  security  and  borrowed  $50,000,  with 
which  she  purchased  $50,000  worth  of  the  fifth  loan.  And  she  said, 
"  I  am  down  to  the  sixth  loan  and  L  bought  for  the  sixth  as  much 
as  I  could,  and  could  do  no  more  for  my  Fatherland." 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  What  interest  does  she  pay  for  what 
she  borrows  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Most  assuredly  she  pays  good  interest  upon  what  she 
has  borrowed.  What  saves  the  transaction  is  that  the  blockade 
keeps  the  German  mark  out  of  the  market.  When  peace  comes  and 
the  mart  has  to  appear  and  stand  the  result  of  this  pyramiding  of 
securities,  then  trouble  is  coming,  and  that  they  know. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  discuss  the  regulation  of  alcoholic 
drinks  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  regulation  of  alcoholic  drinks  falls  under  two 
headings.  The  Germans  reduced  the  amount  of  malt  production 
first  to  60  per  cent  and  now  to  40;  with  that  malt  the  brewer  may  do 
as  he  pleases.  They  have  diluted  the  beers  so  that  the  alcohol  is 
down  to  2i  or  3  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Proof  or  absolute? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Absolute.  Out  of  a  40  per  cent  mass  of  malt  they  can 
produce  about  65  per  cent  volume  of  beer.  Later  the  Government 
prohibited  the  use  of  sugars,  and  they  put  in  saccharine.  That  was 
the  lust  straw,  because  one  notices  the  saccharine  in  beer;  it  gives  it 
a  bitter  aftertaste.  But  they  could  not  attempt  the  abolition  of  beer 
in  Germany.  The  Army  would  not  stand  for  it;  and  no  matter 
what  the  food  needs,  the  brewing  of  beer  up  to  the  present  time  has 
continued  in  Germany. 

Thev  have  abolished  the  manufacture  of  whisky  and  all  alcoholic 
spirits  for  beverage  consumption;  but  the  amounts  of  alcohol  re- 
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quired  in  trades  and  industries  are  so  enormous  that  they  have  saved 
little  grain  by  it,  and  this  despite  the  fact  they  have  searched  the 
ends  of  the  earth  for  substitutes  for  alcohol.'  They  have  secured 
one  very  profitable  and  new  method  of  making  crude  sugar  from 
straw.  We  have  three  small  plants  in  this  country  applying  a 
similar  method  to  sawdust.  It  is  possible  to  prepare  all  the  alcohol 
needed  in  war  out  of  nonedible  materials.  It  may  require  a  certain 
amount  of  feed;  we  may  not  be  able  to  save  that.  But  we  ought 
to  be  able  in  six  months,  by  proper  concentration  and  by  the  coopera 
tion  of  the  Government  with  the  men  who  have  thes  processes,  to 
produce  all  of  the  alcohol  required  industrially  out  of  nonedible 
ingredients.    It  is  a  very  important  matter. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Doctor,  would  you  give  us  your  opinion  as 
to  what  this  country  ought-  to  do  with  respect  to  alcoholic  beverages 
and  your  opinion  on  the  spirits,  the  beers  and  the  wines  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  This  is  a  purely  nutritional  opinion.  In  my  opinion, 
on  the  basis  of  crop  prospects,  the  need  of  grain,  and  especially  bar- 
ley, which  has  proved  itself  valuable  as  a  flour,  is  such  as  to  make 
it  imperative  upon  us,  after  the  present  maltings  in  operation  and 
under  contract  have  been  concluded,  in  about  three  months,  to  cease 
the  manufacture  of  malt  for  internal  or  export  trades  for  brewing. 
This  imposes  upon  us  the  obligation  of  covering  the  loss  to  the 
cattle  feeder  when  we  take  away  the  brewers'  grains,  but  we  believe 
this  can  be  accomplished. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  How  about  whiskies  ? 

I  believe  that  the  manufacture  of  whiskys  for  consumption  ought 
to  be  prohibited;  we  should  turn  all  of  our  whisky  plants  over  into 
alcoholic  plants,  by  having  them  install  such  equipment  as  to  enable 
them  to  produce  180  proof  alcohol.  I  believe  that  we  will  during 
the  present  year  consume  as  much  alcohol  industrially  as  two  years 
ago  we  produced  in  toto.  Therefore,  we  would  not  dismantle  any 
plant  or  put  it  out  of  operation.  We  merely  convert  it  from  a 
whisky-manufacturing  plant  into  an  alcoholic-manufacturing  plant, 
with  probably  very  little  difference  of  turnover  to  them.  We  ought, 
in  addition,  to  seek  out  every  available  noneatable  material,  out  of 
which  alcohol  can  be  made,  so  as  to  save  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
grain  that  now  goes  into  distilled  alcohol. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  How  about  grapes  and  wines? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  have  in  California,  where  I  have  li,ved  and  am 
familiar  with  their  conditions,  two  types  of  wine.  We  have  the 
wine  of  the  fortified  type,  sherry  and  ports,  manufactured  from 
grapes  that  are  very  rich  in  sugar  and  are  adapted  to  the  production 
of  raisins;  all  of  the  grapes  that  are  turned  into  sherry,  which  goes 
largely  to  make  up  patent  medicines,  can  be  dried  as  raisins.  They 
contain  a  large  amount  of  sugar,  and  raisins  are  very  valuable 
nutrients.  Or  this  type  of  wines  could  be  distilled  and  the  alcohol 
used  for  industrial  alcohol.  In  other  words,  I  »do  not  thing  these 
wines  should  be  made  during  the  war  either  for  use  in  patent  medi- 
cines or  for  use  as  beverage.  $  If  made,  they  should  be  made  for  the 
recovery  of  the  alcohol;  if  not,  the  grapes  should  be  turned  into 
raisins. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Do  you  think  the  Nation  should  become 
teetotal ? 
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Dr.  Taylor.  Then,  as  regards  the  grapes  of  the  ordinary  dry-wine 
type,  they  can  not  be  converted  into  raisins.  They  must  either  be 
manufactured  as  wines  and  then  these  wines  redistilled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  manufacture  of  alcohol,  or  the  wines  may  be  sold  as  bever- 
ages. Up  to  the  present,  it  has  not  been  commercially  feasible  to 
distill  these  ordinary  table  wines. 

Senator  Norris.  Then  as  to  the  conservation  of  food  products 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  all  I  am  discussing. 

Senator  Norris.  And  I  am  confining  my  question  entirely  to  that : 
You  think,  as  I  understand  your  answer,  that  it  would  not  be  prac- 
ticable to  discontinue  the  manufacture  of  wines  from  those  grapes 
that  can  not  be  made .into  raisins? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  it  is  commercially  feasible 
in  the  present  need  to  extract  the  sugar  or  distill  the  alcohol. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  difficult? 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  has  been  up  to  the  present.  With  war  prices,  we 
do  not  know  but  that  it  may  be  possible. 

Senator  Norris.  If  we  confine  our  work  entirely  to  the  matter  of 
conservation,  we  ought  not  to  preclude  the  manufacture  of  anything 
that  could  be  used  for  food  or  some  other  useful  purpose,  and  prob- 
ably it  would  be  better,  if  we  were  going  to  prevent  the  use  of  cereals, 
not  to  include  grapes  at  the  present  time. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  dry- wine  grape? 

Senator  Norris.  That  is,  taking  entirely  the  view  on  conservational 
grounds  and  not  on  temperance  grounds  at  all. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  tonnage  coming  from  Europe  here  is  empty.  I 
believe  it  may  be  stated  that  the  profits  of  the  export  wine  trade  of 
France  is  now  one  of  her  few  profitable  exports;  and  prohibition 
of  the  sale  of  wine  in  this  country  would  be  a  financial  injury  to 
France. 

Senator  Norris.  It  would  be  quite  a  financial  injury  to  California 
and  Ohio  and  other  places  where  they  produce  wine  in  large  quanti- 
ties. 

Dr.  Taylor.  By  these  operations  of  prohibition  of  manufacture 
there  would  be  cessation  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  and  complete 
withdrawal  of  all  beer  from  the  market  within  a  relatively  short 
time.  There  is  whisky,  finished  and  in  bond,  to  supply  what  the 
whisky  consumer  would  regard  as  a  reasonable  demand  for  two 
years.  It  would  leave  the  sale  of  wines  whose  alcoholic  contents  can 
not  be  profitably  utilized. 

This  would  save  80,000,000  bushels  of  grain,  60,000,000  of  which 
is  barley.  It  would  save  an  indefinable  amount  of  molasses.  At 
present  some  food  molasses  is  going  into  the  production  of  alcohol 
owing  to  trade  conditions  in  the  sugar  trade.  In  theory  only  black- 
jack should  go  into  the  manufacture  of  alcohol;  but  at  present  some 
food  sugar  is  going  in.  But  even  with  the  present  dependence  and 
the  present  production,  we  would  save,  I  believe,  about  80,000,000 
bushels  of  grain,  the  most  important  fraction  of  which  would  be 
about  60,000,000  bushels  of  barley,  which  is  almost  equivalent  to 
wheat  as  a  war-time  bread  grain. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  The  question  calls  for  different  treatment 
from  the  standpoint  of  conservation  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
prohibition? 
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Dr.  Taylor.  I  have  answered  the  question  solely  from  the  nutri- 
tional point  of  view. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  mixing  of 
beans  and  other  things  with  flour? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Everybody  is  mixing  flour  in  Europe.  They  are  using 
especially  rice,  corn,  rye,  and  barley.  They  found  that  10  per  cent 
of  rice  flour  and  10  per  cent  of  white  corn  admixed  with  wheat  flour 
was  very  satisfactory.  Of  rye  and  barley  flour,  they  found  that  25 
per  cent  could  be  added  without  the  user  being  scarcely  aware  that 
he  was  eating  bread  made  of  mixed  flour. 

Senator  Brady.  You  say  that  is  hardly  perceptible  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  barley  flour  is  imperceptible  to  the  average  user. 

Senator  Norris.  Doctor,  we  had  some  testimony  from  the  brewers 
the  other  day  to  the  effect  that  bread  made  in  this  way  would  not  keep. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  statement  is  error.  Mixed-flour  bread  is  all  the 
bread  the  people  of  Europe  are  getting.  There  is  no  use  putting  up 
an  academic  argument  based  on  a  few  tests  made  in  a  laboratory 
with  the  experience  of  millions  of  people  abroad.  We  will  have  to 
teach  our  people  to  utilize  these  mixed  flours  for  the  period  of  the 
war. 

Senator  Norris.  It  is  not  necessary  to  keep  bread  or  flour  very 
long? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  mixing  properties  ought  to  be 
made  compulsory  or  voluntary? 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  England  the  amount  is  compulsory.  Those  things, 
Senator  Gore,  would  have  to  be  worked  out  when  we  see  the  exact 
condition  of  the  various  grains  available.  In  England  the  choice  of 
admixed  flour  is  optional ;  in  Germany  fixed. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  we  ought  to  wait  until  the 
situation  demands  it  before  we  say  that  "  You  have  got  to  eat  mixed 
flour  whether  you  want  to  or  not " .? 

Dr.  Taylor.  So  far  as  grain  stocks  (ours  and  our  allies)  are  con- 
cerned, the  situation  demands  it  now ;  but  the  machinery  would  have 
to  be  worked  out  so  as  to  disturb  as  little  as  possible;  the  more  we 
discuss  the  proposition  of  mixed  flours  with  the  millers  the  less  oppo- 
ition  there  is. 

Senator  Norris.  The  millers  were  before  us  and  they  were,  as  a 
rule,  I  think,  opposed  to  being  required  to  put  a  larger  per  cent  of 
wheat  in  the  flour.  What  is  your  judgment  and  what  has  been  your 
experience,  as  well  as  your  knowledge  in  a  scientific  way,  of  flour 
made  as  it  is  now  or  made  by  putting  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
wheat  into  the  flour? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Senator  Norris,  there  are  three  questions  that,  are 
mixed  there — a  trade  question,  a  shipping  question,  and  a  nutritional 
question.  In  this  country,  where  the  humblest  citizen  wishes  to  have 
the  very  best,  the  demand  is  greater  for  the  56  per  cent  extraction, 
finest  patent  flour ;  even  among  the  poor  there  is  an  aversion  to  using 
other  grades.  Since  the  tariff  bill  in  Canada,  they  are  shipping  in  to 
us  straights  and  seconds  from  Canada  and  using  patent.  The  millers 
desire  to  avoid  anything  that  might  impinge  upon  their  established 
trade-marks,  but  would  object  to  it  less  if  everyone  would  adopt  it 
and  they  were  protected  from  loss. 
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Senator  Norms.  They  claimed  that  having  established,  as  one  mil- 
ler put  it,  a  very  large  business,  and  their  particular  brands  were 
well  known  by  the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  money  they  regard 
that  as  one  of  their  chief  assets. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Nevertheless,  not  a  single  miller  of  the  many  I  have 
seen  during  the  last  10  days,  to  whom  I  have  said,  "If  we  should 
give  you  such  and  such  figures  for  such  and  such  grain  stocks  in  the 
allied  countries,  would  you  meet  the  situation  by  sacrificing  your 
brands  for  the  period  of  the  war?"  And  they  have  said,  "  We  would 
meet  the  situation  and  would  be  glad  to  cooperate."  In  other  words, 
they  have  no  objection  to  the  principle  if  the  need  is  certain: 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  remember  they  based  their  objection  princi- 
pally on  the  ground  of  the  individual's  brands. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  present  milling  is  72  per  cent  in  toto. 

Senator  Norris.  Seventy-two  per  cent  of  the  wheat  kernel  that 
goes  into  the  flour? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes.  They  have  established  80  per  cent  or  81  per 
cent  abroad.  Despite  all  of  the  American  food  faddists,  there  is  no 
nutritional  purpose  in  extracting  more  than  80  per  cent  from  the 
wheat.  It  merely  passes  through  the  digestive  tract  untouched.  We 
are  merely  robbing  the  live  stock.  Therefore  we  may  dismiss  any- 
thing over  80  per  cent  extraction  as  without  any  basis,  except  for 
bread  for  a  person  whose  digestion  requires  a  large  amount  of  bran 
in  his  alimentary  tract,  or  who  is  subsisting  largely  on  bread.  They 
have  raised  the  extraction  to  80  per  cent  because  we  can  show  nutri- 
tionally that  the  curve  of  utilization  raises  to  80  per  cent  but  no 
farther,  and  they  wish  the  maximum  amount  of  utilization.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  you  increase  your  milling  extraction  the  durability  of 
the  flour  in  transit  and  in  storage  diminishes ;  and  we  know  definitely, 
both  from  experience  over  there  and  here,  that  it  is  not  practicable 
to  mill  to  over  76  per  cent  unless  one  can  dispose  of  the  flour  and  use 
it  within  a  period  of  three  months.  Over  there  they  can  mill  to  80 
or  81  per  cent,  because  none  of  the  flour  remains  unused  for  that 
length  of  time.  It  is  all  eaten  within  a  few  weeks.  Therefore  they 
mill  to  80  or  81  per  cent  for  that  reason.  In  this  country  the  curve 
of  the  flour  production  is  more  than  three  months  in  advance  of  the 
curve  of  flour  consumption,  and  we  would  face  in  this  country  prob- 
ably serious  losses  if  we  attempted  to  mill  higher  than  76  per  cent. 

Senator  Norris.  How  long  would  that  kind  of  flour  keep  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  sort  of  flour,  the  millers  believe,  with  careful 
processes  and  good  grain,  could  be  made  as  durable  as  the  market 
demands. 

Senator  Norris.  How  long  does  the  present  flour  keep  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  finest  patent  flours  keep  well,  almost  indefinitely, 
as  far  as  one  season  is  concerned.  It  does  not  do  any  good  to  mill 
flour  you  can  not  keep.  The  theory  of  our  millers  is  that  we  need  to 
mill  for  war-time  consumption  to  the  highest  degree  that  is  practi- 
cable to  keep  this  flour  in  this  country  and  in  transit  and  no  higher. 

Senator  Norris.  The  claim  which  is  made  by  a  good  many  scien- 
tific men,  and  the  idea  which  is  rather  general  among  common  people, 
or  was  before  we  had  this  investigation,  that  whole  wheat  was  more 
nutritious,  more  healthy  to  the  individual  than  the  present  patent 
flour  as  now  found  in  vogue. 
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Dr.  Taylor.  It  is  and  it  is  not.  Whole  wheat  flour  tends  to  pro- 
duce free  and  frequent  movement  of  the  bowels;  and  since  the 
average  American  has  sedentary  habits  from  his  mode  of  life  and 
diet,  to  a  certain  extent  he  needs  such  an  action.  If  you  will  question 
the  average  man  who  uses  whole  wheat  bread  you  will  find  he  most 
often  began  the  use  of  it  to  secure  a  more  natural  movement  of  the 
bowels;  secondly,  if  one  relies  on  flour  as  the  sole  article  of  diet,  then 
one  faces  an  entirely  different  proposition.  In  the  outside  covers  of 
the  grains  are  mineral  salts  and  substances  called  vitanims,  which 
are  essential  for  health.  Men  in  Labrador  who  ate  nothing  but 
patent  wheat  flour  became  sick;  when  they  ate  whole  wheat  flour 
they  recovered.  If  one  eats  polished  rice  one  develops  beriberi,  a 
disease  of  the  oriental;  but  if  one  lives  on  whole  rice,  health  remains. 
But  this  holds  true  only  if  the  coverings  of  the  grains- represent 
the  sole  articles  of  the  diet  that  supply  the  salts  and  vitanims. 
Vitanims  occur  in  all  meats  and  dairy  products,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables; and  when  a  person  lives  on  a  normal  mixed  diet,  he  receives 
all  the  necessary  properties  out  of  that  mixed  diet,  and  therefore  a 
patent  flour  would  be  appropriate  in  a  well-chosen  diet.  You  can 
not  live  on  patent  flour  bread  alone;  but  as  long  as  it  is  only  one 
of  the  elements  of  the  diet  you  will  secure  the  indispensable  factors 
that  we  are  discussing  from  other  directions. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Taylor,  you  have  made  a  very  valuable  state- 
ment.   I  have  profited  by  it,  and  I  suppose  everyone  else  has. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2.30  o'clock  this  afternoon.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  HAY  9,  1917. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Washington*  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  recess  taken,  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m., 
in  the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  T.  P.  Gore  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Gore  (chairman),  Smith  of  Georgia,  Sheppard, 
Kendrick,  Page,  Gronna,  Brady,  Norris,  and  Kenyon. 
.  The  Chairman.  We  will  begin  the  hearings  by  asking  Dr.  Wilbur 
F.  Crafts  to  give  us  his  views  upon  the  subject  matter  now  before  us. 

STATEMENT  OF  BR.  WILBUR  F.  CRAFTS,  SUPERINTENDENT  AND 
TREASURER  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  REFORM  BUREAU,  206 
PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  SE.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Crafts.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  have  it  understood, 
as  we  may  want  to  speak  of  them  all,  that  there  are  three  bills  before 
the  committee:  First,  the  bill  introduced  yesterday  by  the  chair- 
man, I  understand,  referring  this  whole  matter  to  the  President; 
second,  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Gronna,  of  this  committee, 
which  has  been  before  the  Senate  for  some  time,  but  is  still  in  com- 
mittee, which  begins  with  prohibiting  the  use  of  foodstuffs  for  the 
manufacture  of  liquors.  That  bill,  in  the  amended  form  in  which 
Senator  Gronna  has  it  here  to-day,  includes  features  that  were  put 
in  the  bill  yesterday  by  Senator  Kenyon,  a  bill  which  will  be  intro- 
duced to-day,  providing  that  the  liquor  that  is  now  in  existence  may 
be  redistilled  to  take  care  of  that  part  of  the  problem,  and  when  re- 
distilled for. military  or  industrial  purposes,  under  the  permission 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  tax  shall  be  waived. 

Without  taking  up  the  time  of  the  committee  to  read  these  bills,  I 
would  like  to  have  it  understood  that  they  are  before  the  committee, 
all  bearing  on  this  subject,  and  from  them  we  hope  the  commitU* 
will  be  able  to  prepare  a  bill  which  will  contain  the  best  element*  of 
them  all. 

(The  bills  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

A  BILL  To  suspend  the  manufacture  of  and  all  traffic  In  intoxicating  liquor*  fo<    w- 
erage  purposes  during  the  time  the  United  States  may  be  engaged  in  war,  aiwi  u*** 
a  penalty. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  I  tUUif  t**t,.„ 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled  That  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  t ♦«**,—  - 
fiaMJBtf^^^2  UqUOrS  WithiD' the  imPortation  thereof  into,  ami  t\»-  -.*..+.. 

^J2nA*^ /"totes  and  all  territory  subject  to  tlu*  Jm*-.--  . 
during  the  time  the  United  States  im    *>  ^,_ 
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.  Sec.  2.  That  whoever  shall  violate  any  provision  of  this  act,  or  cause  the 
'  same  to  be  violated,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000  and  imprisoned  not 
more  than  two  years,  and  for  a  second  violation  of  this  act  shall  be  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years. 

SeC.  3.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  all  intoxicating  liquors  now  in  existence 
to  be  redistilled  into  alcohol  for  manufacture  of  explosives  or  other  military, 
industrial,  or  scientflc  purposes  under  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 
Provided,  That  when  liquor  in  bond  is  redistilled  the  tax  thereon  as  now  pro- 
vided for  shall  be  waived  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  prescribe. 

[Gronna  bill,  S.  1888.] 

A  BILL  To  conserve  the  agricultural  food  products  of  the  United  States  and  to  prohibit 
their  manufacture  into  alcoholic  liquors,  except  in  certain  cases. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  for  the  purpose  of  conserving,  during  the  present 
war,  all  agricultural  food  products  and  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  of  said 
food  products  into  alcoholic  liquors,  it  shall  be  unlawful  during  such  period  for 
any  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association  to  use  for  manufacture  into 
alcohol  or  alcoholic  liquors  any  cereals,  vegetables,  fruits,  or  any  agricultural 
food  product :  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
from  issuing  to  any  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association  a  license  to  use 
any  such  agricultural  food  products  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  for  use  fn 
the  manufacture  of  high  explosives,  or  for  any  other  purpose  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  war  or  for  sacramental,  medicinal,  or  mechanical  purposes:  Provided, 
however,  That  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  gift  of  any  such  alcohol  or  alcoholic 
liquors  for  beverage  purposes  is  hereby  prohibited. 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  associa- 
tion, under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  War  may  prescribe, 
to  use,  manufacture,  or  redistill  into  alcohol  for  manufacture  of  explosives  or 
other  military,  industrial,  or  scientific  purposes,  any  and  all  intoxicating 
liquors  now  in  existence  and  which  may  have  been  manufactured  or  distilled 
prior  to  the  passage  and  approval  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  That  any  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association  who  shall  violate 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  $5,000  or  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  not  exceeding  one 
year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment :  Provided,  That  when  such  liquor 
is  so  manufactured  or  redistilled,  the  tax  thereon  as  now  provided  for  shall 
be  waived  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  prescribe. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  note  that  the  bill  I  introduced  yester- 
day was  introduced  by  request. 

Dr.  Crafts.  Yes.  I  shall  take  but  a  few  moments,  because  since 
this  hearing  was  arranged  for  there  have  come  to  this  city  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches,  representing  19,000,000  church  mem- 
bers in  itself,  and  representing,  we  believe,  the  best  public  sentiment 
of  this  country,  the  thoughtful  men  who  give  consideration  to  these 
questions,  and  they  have  taken  action  in  favor  of  full  war  prohibi- 
tion, and  have  sent  a  deputation  here,-  headed  by  Gov.  Milliken,  of 
Maine,  to  whom  I  shall  presently  yield  the  floor. 

The  Chairman.  You  approach  the  subject  then  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  prohibitionist  instead  of  that  of  the  conservationist  ? 

Dr.  Crafts.  I  approach  the  matter  preferably  From  the  stand- 
point of  Senator  Gronna's  bill,  the  conservation  of  grain  first,  and 
second,  the  conservation  of  manhood — that  is,  in  the  order  of  treat- 
ment before  this  committee,  as  being  a  committee  on  agricultural 
and  forestry.  I  believe  there  is  strategic  value  in  the  Gronna  bill 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  first  article,  dealing  with  the  question  of  the 
conservation  of  food.  Following  that,  we  must  take  care  of  the 
liquor  now  in  existence,  for  it  is  said  we  now  have  enough  liquor 
in  the  country  to  last  three  years,  and  it  would  be  putting  a  pre- 
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mium  on  the  whisky  now  in  existence  if  we  provided  only  for  pro- 
hibition of  manufacture. 

So  we  have  these  three  bills  here  before  us,  one  to  refer  the  matter 
to  the  President,  and  practically  only  one  other  bill,  the  combination 
of  the  Kenyon  and  Gronna  bills,  which  will  prohibit  the  use  of  food- 
stuffs in  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating  drinks  (during  the  war  and 
which  will  provide,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  men  in  the  liquor 
business  that  their  liquor  may  be  redistilled  and  the  tax  taken 
off  if  used  for  industrial  and  military  purposes,  which  I  understand 
would  cause  them  very  little  financial  loss.  Understanding  that  those 
bills  are  before  us,  I  am  simply  going  to  indicate  some  of  the  argu- 
ments that  should  follow  this  first  primal  and  most  persuasive 
argument.  I  think  nine-tenths  of  the  American  people  who  are 
not  engaged  in  the  business  will  respond  instantly,  without  hesita- 
tion, to  the  one  argument  that  6,000,000,000  of  foodstuffs  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  drinks  ought  to  be  saved 

Senator  Kenyon.  Six  billion  what,  pounds  or  dollars? 

Dr.  Crafts.  Pounds;  I  find  people  do  not  understand  bushels. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  it  both  ways  in  your  cor- 
rected copy,  Doctor.  I  do  not  think  in  pounds,  and  it  does  not  mean 
much  to  me  until  I  congugate  it  into  bushels. 

Dr.  Crafts.  I  think  it  is  about  110,000,000  bushels,  very  con- 
servatively speaking,  that  is  wasted  in  drink;  6,000,000,000  pounds 
is  the  statement  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  I  have  figured 
that  out,  and  it  means  a  full-pound  loaf,  more  than  we  get  in  the 
loaf  now,  for  300  days  in  the  year  for  the  20,000,000  families  of  this 
country,  or  a  .full  loaf  for  20,000,000  soldiers,  if  you  please,  or 
soldiers'  families. 

That  is  the  first  and  all  conclusive  argument,  and  I  find  that 
people  instantly  respond  to  that.  Apparently  there  is  no  dissent 
from  it,  even  in  the  wet  State  of  Pennsylvania,  where  I  have  re- 
cently been  speaking. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  force  the  issue  between  bread  and 
booze,  they  take  the  loaf,  do  they? 

Dr.  Crafts.  The  alliteration  of  bread  and  booze  is  a  very  powerful 
one. 

Before  dropping  that  point,  I  want  to  say  that  the  whole  Nation 
is  in  a  broad  grin  over  the  efforts  made  before  this  committee  to 
show  that  the  distillers  and  brewers  are  not  using  any  grain  to  speak 
of.  They  formerly  were  using  every  endeavor  to  make  the  farmers 
believe  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  grain  was  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  liquors,  and  that  the  farmer  would  be  benefited  if 
this  did  not  occur.  I  turn  to  my  files  to  find  what  they  said  before 
there  was  a  war  scare,  and  I  find  that  the  Anheuser-Busch  Co.,  at  a 
time  when  the  number  of  gallons  of  beer  brewed  was  just  about  the 
same  as  now,  were  urging  the  farmer  to  take  note  that  they  were 
taking  care  of  most  of  150,000,000  bushels  of  barley  alone.  Now, 
they  claim  to  use  only  one-third  as  much  of  grain  of  all  kinds — 
58,000,000  bushels.^ 

I  do  not  think  we  need  to  dwell  upon  that.  It  is  probable  that  they 
lied  too  far  up  before  and  lied  too  far  down  now.  It  reminds  me  of 
the  boy's  attempt  to  quote  Scripture  when  he  said  that  "  a  lie  is  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord  and  a  very  present  help  in  trouble."  "  The 
model  liar's  league  "  were  certainly  in  error  before  or  they  are  now. 
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At  any  rate,  whether  there  be  a  large  amount  or  a  small  amount,  we 
can  not  in  this  war  spare  any  of  our  foodstuffs  for  drink. 

That  argument  is  at  the  front,  of  course,  before  this  committee, 
but  the  point  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that  there  are  two  general 
arguments  to  bring  before  you.  One  is  the  argument  of  reason  and 
the  other  of  public  sentiment.  We  think  that  the  public  sentiment 
of  this  country,  of  all  thoughtful  people,  is  in  favor  of  complete  war 
prohibition.  What  better  evidence  or  that  than  the  presence  of  these 
representatives  of  19,000,000  church  members,  mostly  adult.  And 
if  there  were  further  evidence  needed,  I  could  say  that  the  wettest 
State  in  the  Union,  Pennsylvania,  in  56  meetings  that  we  have  held 
there,  has  voted  unanimously  for  complete  prohibition ;  and  we  know 
that  the  white  West — no  longer  the  "  woolly  West " — thinks  and  what 
the  white  South  thinks,  and  we  are  bringing  the  sentiment  of  the  wet 
East  rapidly  in  the  same  direction. 

Public  sentiment  then,  I  believe,  as  shown  by  the  Congressional 
Record,  the  telegrams  and  letters,  and  these  deputations,  is  for  com- 
plete prohibitioh  Not  by  act  of  Congress,  not  by  referring  it  to 
the  President,  not  by  cutting  off  the  grain  here  and  dealing  with 
some  production  of  it  there,  but  by  complete  prohibition  for  the 
period  of  the  war  Not  merely  asking  the  soldier  to  let  drink  alone, 
but  requiring  us  all  to  share  the  soldier's  lot.  Let  everybody  share 
the  same  lot,  rather  than  say  the  soldier  alone  shall  be,  as  far  as  the 
Government  is  concerned,  put  under  prohibition.  We  think  that  is 
very  much  better  than  nothing,  but  it  is  very  much  better  to  let  all 
the  people  make  the  same  sacrifice,  especially  when  We  are  regulating 
his  conduct  outside  of  the  camp  and  in  the  midst  of  civilization. 

Mr.  Kenyon.  Doctor,  may  I  ask  you  a  question  right  there? 
We  have,  as  you  know,  a  number  of  constitutional  lawyers  in  the 
Senate.  I  have  talked  some  about  this  proposition  with  some  who  are 
regarded  as  our  foremost  constitutional  lawyers,  and  they  have  some 
doubt  about  the  power  of  Congress  to  prevent  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  liquors  without  a  constitutional  amendment.  No  lawyer,  I  think, 
has  any  question  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  stoji  trans- 
portation in  interstate  commerce;  you  can  reach  it  that  way,  but 
this  bill  prohibits  the  manufacture  and  sale  as  well  as  transporta- 
tion. I  do  not  know  how  much  of  a  constitutional  lawyer  you  may 
be,  but  under  just  what  power  do  you  expect  to-  accomplish  that— 
under  the  general  war 'power? 

Dr.  Crafts.  Yes;  I  should  think  that  part  of  it  would  have  to  be 
done  by  the  war  power.  We  all  know  that  for  permanent  prohibition 
we  must  have  action  after  the  war  by  the  States,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  powers  of  government  in  the  case  of  war  are  almost  absolute. 
It  can  do  anything  that  is  necessary  to  be  done.  Mr.  Wheeler,  who 
I  hope  will  have  something  to  say  here,  is  the  leading  legal  special- 
ist of  the  Anti-Saloon  League.  As  Senator  Kenyon  intimates,  I 
hope  we  shall  all  take  note  that  even  if  some  of  these  constitutional 
lawyers  should  knock  out  "  sale  aiid  manufacture,"  if  we  should  abso- 
lutely prohibit  the  transportation  of  liquors,  we  would  probably 
come  very  near  accomplishing  the  same  result.  But  I  have  no 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  trie  powers  of  government  in  war  are 
sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  question  of  manufacture,  sale,  and 
transportation.    I  believe  the  people  feel  that  way,  and  I  have  heard 
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very  few  lawyers,  except  those  who  are  accustomed  to  stand  for  the 
liquor  traffic,  argue  to  the  contrary. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  have  you  heard  any  lawyers  of  promi- 
nence hold  otherwise? 

Dr.  Crafts.  I  have  not  heard  that  there  has  been  very  much  dis- 
cussion of  it  as  yet. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  I  say  that,  Doctor,  is  this:  That  is  a 
matter  we  want  to  give  very  serious  consideration,  because  we  do 
not  want  to  waste  time  and  energy  in  attempting  to  accomplish 
something  that  we  know  to  be  desirable  by  adopting  means  that 
fail  of  the  end.  Of  course,  we  can  approach  this  through  the  power 
of  taxation.  We  can  put  so  high  a  tax  on  the  grains  proposed  to  be 
used  that  they  can  not  afford  to  use  them.  We  can  put  so  high  a  tax 
on  whisky  and  other  output  that  people  can  not  afford  to  buy  them. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  power  of  Congress  to  exterminate  it 
that  way.  The  question  for  us  to  consider  and  for  you  to  consider 
is  the  best  means  for  accomplishing  the  thing  so  as  to  eliminate  all 
doubts  that  can  be  eliminated. 

Dr.  Crafts.  I  have  been  around  Congress  for  28  years,  in  which 
time  18  laws  have  been  passed,  most  of  which  have  been  thought 
by  some  to  be  unconstitutional,  but  none  of  them  have  been  set  aside. 
I  think  when  there  is  an  immense  need  before  the  people  and  there 
is  at  least  a  very  strong  probability  that  a  bill  is  constitutional,  the 
Congress  shoula  go  ahead  and  do  the  thing  that  is  right  and  leave 
that  matter  to  be  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  after  the  law  is 
passed.  Of  course,  that  would  not  be  the  case  with  reference  to  a 
very  absurd  proposition;  but  when  there  is  a  very  great  need  of  a 
law  and  the  probability  is  it  is  constitutional — and  perhaps  the  ma- 
jority sentiment  in  that  way — I  think  the  minority  should  not  be 
favored  to  the  extent  of  having  Congress  exercise  the  function  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  rule  out  as  unconstitutional  a  matter  which 
may  afterwards  be  upheld  by  the  courts. 

Senator  Brady.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  harm  in  giving  a  trial 
to  a  good  law? 

The  Chairman.  But  each  Senator  takes  an  oath  to  uphold  the 
Constitution,  and  to  some  extent  we  ought  to  obey  that  oath. 

Dr.  Crafts.  When  a  Senator  has  convinced  himself  beyond  doubt 
that  a  bill  is  unconstitutional,  he  should  oppose  it;  but  I  think  Con- 

f;ress*  should  not  wait  if  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
eel  it  is  probably  constitutional,  but  that  they  should  go  forward 
with  the  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  They  undoubtedly  do  it.  I  am  in  favor  of  na- 
tional prohibition,  State  prohibition,  and  county  prohibition;  and 
it  has  occurred  to  me  that  to  approach  the  matter  through  the 
taxing  power  might  be  best,  because  there  is  no  question  about  that 
being  efficacious;  that  will  do  the  business.  I  simply  wanted  to 
call  that  to  your  attention  and  get  the  benefit  of  your  opinion  on 
that  point. 

Dr.  Crafts.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  spend  time  in  controversy 
over  the  amount  of  foodstuffs  wasted  in  drink;  it  is  enough  that  the 
time  has  come  when  we  need  it  all  to  feed  the  soldiers  and  those 
who  must  back  them  up.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  rot- 
ting grains  and  grapes  to  make  intoxicating  drinks,  the  injury  is 
not  merely  negative — so  many  pounds  lost — but  the  wasted  food- 
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stuffs  turned  to  drink  waste  money  and  physical  strength  and  nerve 
and  moral  force.  Manifestly  it  would  not  be  enough  to  prohibit 
future  use  of  foodstuffs  to  manufacture  liquors.  Mr.  Brisbane  has 
said  to  this  committee  that  there  is  enough  whisky  in  the  land  to 
last  three  years.  And  it  is  not  alone  or  chiefly  the  waste  of  grain 
that  troubles  the  American  people  but  the  waste  of  manhood  from 
the  drink,  especially  in  war  time.  Let  us  consider  the  effect  of  the 
liquor  habit,  first,  on  the  soldiers,  then  on  the  equally  important 
home  base.  Let  us  consider  not  only  the  reasons  in  the  case  but 
also  the  demand  of  public  sentiment. 

Long  since  the  British  sought  to  promote  abstinence  in  the  British 
Army  by  showing  in  frequent  athletic  contests  the  physical  superi- 
ority of  the  abstaining  soldier.  The  Washington  Star,  some  time 
since,  said  on  this  point  [reading]  : 

The  British  Army  has  gathered  the  first  experimental  evidence  bearing  upon 
this  military  temperance  question.  Three  regiments  were  selected  from  each 
of  several  brigades  for  tests  at  different  times,  partly  during  maneuvers.  In 
one  every  man  was  forbidden  to  drink  a  drop  while  the  test  lasted;  in  the 
second,  malt  liquor  only  could  be  purchased;  in  the  third,  a  sailor's  ration  of 
whisky  was  given  to  each  man.  The  experiment  was  repeated  in  several  in- 
stances where  forced  marches  and  other  work  was  required.  The  whisky 
drinkers  showed  more  dash  at  first,  but  generally  in  about  four  days  showed 
signs  of  lassitude  and  abnormal  fatigue.  Those  given  malt  liquors  displayed 
less  dash  at  first,  but  their  endurance  lasted  somewhat  longer.  The  abstainers, 
however,  are  said  to  have  increased  daily  in  alertness  and  staying  powers. 
As  a  result  of  this  experiment,  the  British  war  department  decided  that  in  the 
recent  Soudan  campaign  not  a  single  drop  of  stimulant  should  be  allowed  in 
camp,  save  for  hospital  use.  The  officers,  including  even  the  generals,  could 
no  longer  enjoy  their  accustomed  spirits,  wines,  and  .malt  liquors  at  their 
mess  tables.  There  must  have  been  some  wry  faces,  especially  among  the 
Scotch  laddies,  when  the  order  was  published  that  for  all  hands,  Including  even 
camp  followers,  liquid  refreshment  was  to  be  limited  to  tea,  oatmeal  water,  or 
lime  juice,  and  Nile  water.  To-day  it  is  a  great  feather  in  the  headgear  of 
the  advocates  of  military  total  abstainers  that  Lord  Kitchener's  recent  victory 
was  won  for  him  by  an  army  of  teetotalers,  who  made  phenomenal  forced 
marches  through  the  desert,  under  the  burning  sun,  and  in  a  climate  famed  for 
its  power  to  kill  or  prematurely  age  the  unacclimated.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that 
never  has  there  been  a  British  campaign  occasioning  so  little  sickness  and  prof- 
iting by  so  much  endurance. 

Another  effort  to  bar  out  liquor  in  war  time  was  the.  prophecy 
made  by  Emperor  William  in  1911  that  in  "  the  next  war  " — which 
is  this  war — "  the  Nation  that  drinks  the  least  alcohol  will  win."  He 
hoped  by  his  exhortation  to  make  Germany  "  that  nation,"  but  the 
liquor  traffic  and  the  liquor  habit  has  proved  too  mighty  for  any- 
thing more  than  reduction  of  the  handicap.  The  special  ground 
on  which  Emperor  William  sought  to  keep  drink  from  soldiers  was 
that  modern  warfare  requires  "firm  nerves  and  a  cool  head." 

Gen.  P.  H.  Bay,  of  the  United  States  Army  (quoted  in  World 
Book  of  Temperance,  p.  50),  says:  "From  my  own  observation  I 
know  that  drinking  beer  detracts  from  the  accuracy  of  a  soldier's 
shooting."  He  also  says,  "Several  times  within  the  last  10  years 
I  have  noticed,  when  extra  and  continued  exertion  has  been  re- 
quired in  marching,  that  in  every  instance  the  first  man  to  drop  out 
of  the  ranks  and  fall  by  the  wayside  has  been  the  beer  drinkers." 

Gen.  O.  O.  Howard  gives  the  following  among  other  instances  of 
defeat  through  drink  in  the  American  War  for  the  Union: 

In  one  of  our  great  battles  we  suffered  defeat,  and  many  of  us  have  believed 
that  the  mistake  which  caused  the  defeat  was  due  to  an  excess  of  whisky 
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drunk  by  the  -officer  in  command.  I  had  the  testimony  from  an  officer  who 
was  with  him  that  pitchers  of  liquor  were  brought  to  his  table,  and  that  he 
and  those  around  him  drank  as  freely  from  them  as  if  they  contained  only 
water.  The  orders  the  commander  gave  were  the  direct  opposite  from  what 
he  would  have  given  had  he  not  been  suddenly  confused  by  drink.  A  heavy 
loss  of  men  and  material  and  a  dreadful  defeat  for  our  cause  was  the  result. 

Even  Homer,  10  centuries  before  Christ,  knew  that  wine  was  harm- 
ful to  the  soldier's  body  and  brain,  as  witness  the  following  dia- 
logue between  Hector's  mother  and  her  hero  son  (reading) : 

"  Stay  till  I  bririg  the  cup  with  Bacchus  crowned, 
Then  with  a  plenteous  draught  refresh  thy  soul 
And  draw  new  spirits  from  the  generous  bowl." 

"  Far  hence  be  Bacchus's  gifts !  "  Hector  rejoined ; 
Inflaming  wine,  pernicious  to  mankind. 
Unnerves  the  limbs  and  dulls  the  noble  mind : 
Let  chiefs  abstain  and  spare  the  sacred  juice 
To  sprinkle  to  the  gods — *tis  fitter  use." 


<c 


In  Bible  times  we  have  another  warning  of  defeat  by  drink  when 

Benhadad  was  drinking  himself  drunk  in  the  pavilions  he  and  the 
kings,  the  32  kings  that  helped  him."  These  drunken  generals  were 
defeated  by  the  sober  "  young  men  of  the  princes  of  the  provinces." 
(Kings  xx,  13-21.) 

Drink  not  only  does  its  own  bad  work  in  the  soldier  but  leads 
him  on  to  the  vices  and  unspeakable  diseases  that  still  further  unfit 
him,  not  only  to  fight  but  also  for  a  return  to  chivalrous  home  life 
when  the  war  is  over. 

But  drink  invites  defeat  almost  as  much  by  what  it  does  in  the 
rear  as  by  what  it  does  in  the  front.  When  British  arms  were 
threatened  with  defeat  by  shortage  of  munitions,  the  munition 
workers  were  slowed  up  almost  fatally  by  drink,  and  Lloyd  George 
■exclaimed,  "  The  greatest  foe  of  Great  Britain  is  not  Germany,  but 
drink."  But  even  that  uncrowned  king  could  not  displace  "King 
Alcohol "  from  the  throne  of  British  politics.  We  shall  soon  know 
whether  King  Alcohol  is  our  "  invisible  government." 

The  soldier  is  most  of  all  in  danger  of  the  moral  wounding  that 
also  undermines  physical  strength  in  the  period  of  mobilizing.  He 
is  in  far  less  moral  danger  on  the  firing  line  than  in  the  training 
•camps.  Congress  has  reaffirmed  in  the  military  bill  the  prohibition 
of  liquor  selling  in  Army  posts  which  was  previously  provided  in 
the  anticanteen  law,  and  has  authorized  the  President  to  carry  the 
protection  further.  Both  of  these  provisions  are  better  than  noth- 
ing, but  best  of  all  would  be  that  we  should  all  share  the  depriva- 
tion required  of  the  soldier  for  the  country's  good.  Gen.  Carlin 
^aid  long  since  of  the  drink:  "If  it  is  bad  in  the  Army  it  is  bad 
•everywhere." 

And  the  tendencey  of  Cogress  to  avoid  responsibility  and  put  every 
disagreeable  task  on  the  President's  shoulders,  already  loaded  with 
greater  duties  and  powers  than  any  king  or  emperor,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Nation  will  approve.  If  the  President  acts  alone  one  party 
is  held  responsible  by  opponents  if  any  policy  adopted — and  a 
minortiy  of  the  party,  without  whose  aid  the  party  can  not  hold  the 
supremacy,  can  hold  up  the  President  just  as  they  held  up  the  party 
caucus  in  another  branch  of  Congress.  Far  better  that  statesmen 
in  both  parties  should  bravely  share  the  responsibility  for  the  full 
war  prohibition  which  not  only  reason  and  intelligent  patriotism  but 
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public  sentiment  demands  in  a  Nation  60  per  cent  "dry"  under 
peace  conditions.  A  greatly  increased  constituency  calls  for  im- 
mediate prohibition  for  the  war  for  which  Russia's  experience — 
military,  financial,  industrial,  and  political — gives  lis  the  supreme 
and  conclusive  argument. 

The  argument  for  prohibition  as  the  condition  of  efficiency  and 
victory  is  equaled  by  the  deeper  argument  for  war  prohibition  as 
a  necessary  preparation  for  the  strenuous  stuggle  for  commercial 
supremacy  when  peace  releases  40,000,000  soldiers  to  rebuild  a 
wrecked  world. 

'  In  1910,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  said  to  a  Good  Templar 
festival  that  in  the  peaceful  yet  strenuous  competition  of  nations  for 
the  foremost  place  in  the  world's  commerce,  that  nation  would  win 
whose  employers  and  employees  kept  themselves  freest  from  the 
handicap  of  drink.  This  prophecy,  too,  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
events,  points  straight  to  Russia's  supremacy  in  the  great  com- 
mercial contest  of  nations  which  business  men  anticipate  when  the 
end  of  the  war  sets  free  great  armies  to  rebuild  the  world.  If  Great 
Britain  and  France  and  Germany  and  the  United  States  do  not  save 
the  money  and  man  power  now  wasted  in  drink,  the  commercial  as 
well  as  moral  and  political  leadership  will  naturally  move  eastward, 
this  time,  to  the  550,000,000  prohibitoinists  in  Russia  and  in  China — 
the  latter  now  victorious  over  opium,  as  the  former  over  alcohol. 
American  business,  if  intelligent  and  patriotic,  will  join  with  re- 
ligion in  earnest  support  of  war  prohibition. 

Senator  Page.  Let  me  suggest,  Doctor,  from  what  I  know  of  this 
committee,  that  you  do  not  need  to  waste  any  good  time  trying  to 
make  out  that  temperance  is  a  good  thing. 

Dr.  Crafts.  I  know,  but,  Senator  Page,  we  are  talking  to  the 
stenographer  over  there,  for  the  sake  of  the  record.  The  other  side 
has  had  a  great  deal  of  publicity.  We  could  not  with  thousands  of 
dollars  get  as  much  publicity  as  these  men  who  come  in  here  and 
say  they  do  not  use  much  grain  anyway,  and  we  want  to  have  some- 
thing in  the  record  that  will  go  out  from  this  meeting  and  help  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  that.  We  think  this  committee  is  almost 
made  to  order  for  prohibition,  because  as  far  as  I  know,  not  more 
than  two  men  on  the  committee  are  not  staunchly  for  prohibition  as  a 
general  principle. 

There  is  something  very  important  for  us  to  say,  and  that  is  on 
the  question  of  the  difference  between  Senator  Gore's  plan  and  the 
Gronna-Kenyon  plan.  I  think  that  is  really  the  crucial  thing  here, 
whether  we  are  going  to  turn  it  over  to  the  President 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  I  will  not  turn  it  over  to  the  President, 
so  far  as  my  vote  goes. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  that  yestefday,  in  order  to  facilitate 
legislation  generally,  I  subdivided  the  so-called  Lever  bill,  and 
drafted  a  number  of  the  different  sections  in  it  into  separate  bills  and 
introduced  them  in  the  Senate  before  the  committee  could  consider 
them  in  that  form,  as  well  as  the  whole  bill.  In  carrying  out  that 
program,  the  liquor  bill,  of  course,  went  in  amongst  others  by 
request.  I  am  not  at  all  committed  to  the  plan  myselt,  and  for  that 
reason  I  introduced  it  by  request.  I  am  a  little  loath  to  concentrate 
and  devolve  so  much  power  upon  the  President,  and  I  am  very  much 
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pleased  to  find  that  19,000,000  people  think  you  can  withhold  certain 
powers  from  the  President  without  being  denominated  a  traitor. 

Dr.  Crafts.  The  President  of  the  United  States  has  more  power 
now  than  the  Czar  ever  had,  far  more  than  any  other  king  that  re- 
mains to-day.  I  should  as  soon  think  of  taking  the  duties  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  away  from  the  commission  and 
place  upon  the  President  the  duty  of  handling  the  railroads  as  I 
-would  to  require  him  to  handle  a  question  like  this.  The  President 
could  not  have  any  more  on  his  mind  and  heart  or  any  greater  claim 
on  his  time  than  he  has  already. 

I  will  now  add  an  argument  for  war  prohibition  in  an  address  by 
Clinton  N.  Howard,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y..  the  antialcohol  advocate  of 
the  International  Reform  Bureau,  which  was  delivered  in  the  hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Pennsylvania,  Gov.  Brumbaugh 
presiding,  which  has  been  delivered  in  many  other  "  wet "  cities ;  also 
at  union  mass  meetings  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  reform  bureau, 
in  all  of  which  unanimous  petitions  have  been  adopted  for  immediate 
and  complete  war  prohibition,  addressed  to  the  President  ,the  Senate, 
and  the  House,  and  sent  by  telegraph. 

(The  address  referred  to  above  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

The  World  on  FntE. 

Napoleon  said  to  his  secretary:  "Enter  my  room  as  few  times  during  the 
night  as  possible;  when  you  bring  good  news,  never  wake  me,  for  that  I  can 
always  wait ;  but  when  you  bring  bad  news,  wake  me  instantly,  for  then  there 
is  no  time  to  be  lost."    I  bring  you  bad  news  to-day ;  the  world  is  on  fire. 

The  smoke  of  human  torment  has  darkened  the  sun,  the  moon  has  been 
turned  to  blood,  the  stars  are  falling — night  engulfs  the  world. 

Wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  famine  and  pestilence,  signs  and  wonders  in  every 
land  come  so  fast  they  tread  upon  each  other's  heels.  Is  this  the  "abomina- 
tion of  desolation  "  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Daniel?  Has  Gog  and  Magog 
unsheathed  the  sword  of  hell?  Has  the  end  of  the  age  come?  Will  the  last 
trump  sound  before  the  day  dawns?  We  do  not  know.  This  we  do  know;  the 
world'  is  on  fire.  Only  the  universal  flood  in  the  days  of  Noah  can  be  com- 
pared to  its  present  baptism  of  fire  and  blood.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
momentous,  solemn,  and  tragic  hour  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Old  earth 
trembles  beneath  fhe  tread  of  30,000,000  armed  men;  more  than  one-half  of 
the  civilized  world  is  engaged  in  human  assassination;  the  foundation  of  the 
world  is  being  shaken.  *  *  *  It  is  the  most  colossal,  calamitous,  crimson, 
consciousless,  merciless,  uncivilized,  barbaric,  and  cataclysmic  war  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  ages. 

WOE  BY  WHOM  THE  OFFENSE  COMETH. 

We  make  no  attempt  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  releasing  the  deluge  of 
human  sorrow  and  blood ;  but  of  that  ruler  we  inay  well  say,  as  our  Lord  said 
of  the  betrayer :  "  Good  for  that  man  that  he  had  never  been  born."  Punish- 
ment for  such  a  crime?  The  arm  of  God  would  grow  weary  In  trying  to  ad- 
minister it;  the  ocean  could  not  wash  away  the  stain.  For  two  years,  in  tbe 
presence  of  this  titanic  slaughter,  this  wholesale  assassination  of  innocent 
peoples,  grinding  into  power  the  little  nations  that  have  had  no  part  in  the 
quarrel  among  the  ferocious  and  war-mad  giants  of  Europe,  we  have,  under 
the  command  of  the  patient  and  long-suffering  President  of  the  United  States, 
maintained  an  attitude  of  strict  neutrality. 

And  now,  due  to  causes  altogether  beyond  our  control,  against  our  most 
ardent  prayers,  and  contrary  to  the  desires  of  ninety-nine  one-hundredth s  of 
the  American  people,, we  have  been  sucked  into  this  vortex  of  bloodshed,  car- 
nage, and  war.  God  only  knows  for  how  long;  He  alone  knows  at  what  cost 
to  the  Nation. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  we  are  at  war  with  an  enemy  that  has  held  at  bay  the 
combined  armies  and  navies  of  the  four  giant  nations  of  Europe,  outnumbering 
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her  in  men,  money,  and  munitions,  and  after  three  years  not  a  battle  has  been 
fought  on  German  soil,  not  a  ship  of  the  vast  fleet  safely  housed  in  German 
harbors  has  been  sunk. 

A    STUPENDOUS    TASK. 

We  have  embarked  upon  a  task  that  for  three  years  has  proven  too  much 
for  the  combined  military  and  naval  powers  of  the  world,  excepting  our  own. 
We  are  not  insensible  to  our  numbers,  our  wealth,  or  our  size  as  compared  with 
the  foe  we  have  challenged ;  but  it  is  not  a  question  of  numbers,  wealth  or 
size;  it  is  a  question  of  organization,  efficiency,  and  preparation.  War  is  no 
longer  a  collision  between  two  armed  forces;  war  is  a  contest  of  economic  re- 
sources. The  man  at  the  forge  and  the  man  with  a  hoe  is  as  much  a  soldier  as 
the  man  with  the  sword.  The  secret  of  victory,  Nestor  told  the  Greeks,  is 
getting  a  good  ready.    To  be  prepared  is  halfway  to  victory. 

UNPREPAREDNESS. 

We  are  w*holly  unprepared  on  land  or  sea  and  can*  not  be  prepared  for 
months  and  months  to  come.  If  the  war  is  prolonged,  it  will  tax  the  financial, 
industrial,  and  agricultural  resources  of  the  Nation  as  no  previous  war  in  our 
history.  To  fight  it  and  win  it,  we  need  to  conserve  every  resource  of  the 
Nation. 

THE    COST    IN    MONEY. 

The  Civil  War  nearly  broke  the  back  of  the  Nation.  The  official  estimate  of 
the  first  cost  of  that  war  is  $3,000,000,000  for  the  five  years ;  the  first  appropri- 
ation for  the  beginning  of  this  present  war  was  $7,000,000,000,  more  than  twice 
the  cost  of  the  Civil  War,  and  this  is  only  the  beginning.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  war  the  combined  debt  of  the  world,  the  accumulated  world  debt  since 
the  birth  of  modern  nations,  the  peace  and  war  debt  of  the  world,  was 
$37,000,000,000. 

The  first  three  years  of  this  war  has  cost  England  alone  $19,000,000,000,  more 
than,  half  the  debt  of  the  entire  world  before  the  war  began.  Germany  has 
piled  up  a  war  debt  in  three  years  of  $17,000,000,000,  France  sixteen  billions, 
and  the  total  war  cost  (not  including  our  seven  billions)  is  now  estimated  at 
$75,000,000,000,  twice  the  accumulated  debt  of  the  world  before  the  war  began. 
Seven  billions  is  our  first  appropriation;  how  many  more  before  the  last;  and 
what  will  be  the  total  cost?  There  is  no  way  of  finding  out,  because  you 
can  not  compute  the  interest  until  you  have  the  total  first  cost. 

England  is  still  paying  interest  on  the  $600,000,000  she  spent  in  the  war  with 
the  American  colonies.  Her  interest  on  that  funded  investment  at  4  per  cent 
to  date  is  two  billion  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  million.  And  then  comes 
the  interest — two  and  one-half  times  the  original  cost  of  war,  at  5  per  cent,  in 
50  years.  Estimating  the  cost  of  the  Civil  War  as  low  as  two  billions  and 
the  interest  account  at  5  per  cent  since  the  war  is  $5,000,000,000,  and  we  still 
owe  nearly  a  billion  dollars  of  the  original  debt. 

THE    WARDS    OF    WAR. 

And  then  comes  the  pension  account.  Nobody  knows  how  much  that  will  be 
because  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  many  widows  the  survivors  will 
bequeath  to  the  Government's  care  50  years  after  the  war  is  over.  Pensions 
are  always  an  asset  to  old  veterans  seeking  the  companionship  of  youthful 
wives.  Since  1865  we  have  paid  $4,587,000,000  in  pensions  to  war  veterans, 
cripples,  widows,  and  orphans ;  nearly  twice  the  original  cost  of  the  war. 
And  now,  50  years  after  the  war  is  over,  we  still  have  nearly  a  million  names 
on  the  roll,  and  appropriated  $165,000,000  last  year  besides  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  Pension  Department.  Add  the  pensions  and  the  interest  account 
to  the  original  cost  of  the  war  and  it  is  beyond  comprehension.  Add  to  that 
the  industrial  loss;  the  labor  of  millions  of  men  withdrawn  from  productive 
industry;  the  loss  of  business  at  home  and  trade  abroad;  the  destruction  of 
property;  the  net  loss  of  production,  the  peace  rate  minus  the  war  rate — 
multiplied  by  the  duration  of  the  war  in  years ;  plus  the  increase  in  waste  and 
consumption;  plus  the  upkeep  of  armies  and  navies;  plus  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance and  conflict;  plus  the  interest  account  and  pensions;  plus  the  Increase 
in  cost  of  administration,  and— in  the  event  of  defeat— plus  the  war  indemnity. 
Add  it  up,  and  you  have  approximately  the  money  cost  of  the  war. 
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THE  MAN   WITH  A  LOAD. 

Who  will  pay  it?  The  people  will  pay  it.  And  what  part  of  the  people  for 
the  most  part?  Not  the  bankers  who  finance  the  war,  they  will  draw  the  in- 
terest on  the  money  that  was  spent;  not  the  captains  of  industry  who  will 
enrich  themselves  on  the  manufacture  of  instruments  of  slaughter;  not  the 
professional  men  who  remained  at  home  to  teach  and  preach,  practice,  and  pray 
that  war  may  cease;  but  those  who  survive  among  the  class  who  are  hurled 
first  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  the  toilers,  the  workingmen  of  the  world  will  pay 
that  bill  in  tears  and  sweat  and  blood. 

The  professional  class  in  the  large  stay  at  home;  but  the  man  who  serves 
his  country  and  lets  out  his  blood  like  water  to  save  himself  from  the  bullets 
of  his  fellow  workmen  of  another  nation,  or  be  shot  as  a  traitor  to  his  own, 
carries  the  load  of  debt  to  the  grave. 

THE  COST  IN  MEN. 

But  money  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  probable  cost  Far,  far  above  the 
money  cost  is  the  incalculable  and  unresoverable  cost  in  men,  that  can  not  be 
measured  by  money,  an  irreparable  loss  which  gold  can  not  compute  or 
eternity  recover. 

And  the  kind  of  men.  War  destroys  the  most  efficient  and  productive  part 
of  the  population,  the  greatest  asset  of  the  Nation,  the  mass  of  fit,  trained,  and 
expert  men  who  form  the  bulk  of  modern  armies,  for  the  unfit  are  left  at 
home.  The  war  depopulated  the  colleges  and  the. craft  shops  of  England  and 
Canada,  and  we  may  be  called  to  pay  the  same  price.  Who  will  compute  the 
cost  of  that?  The  bleached  bones  of  10,000,000  men,  the  flower  of  the  nations,  lie 
upon  the  battle  fields  of  Europe;  the  adult  male  population  of  New  England, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  dead,  blind,  or  mangled  in  three  years  of 
war.  And  there  sit  the  fatherless  and  the  widow,  homeless,  desolate,  and 
heartbroken.  Who  knows  the  cost  in  lives  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States 
before  this  world  war  shall  cease?  Who  knows  how  many  of  the  boys  who 
gather  around  the  home  table,  our  Johns  and  Jims,  our  Toms  and  Harrys  may 
sleep  in  the  mighty  deep  or  their  shotted  fragments  lie  in  unmarked  foreign 
trenches  or  American  graves  "made  in  Germany."  ,   ^ 

THE  COST  TO  POSTERITY.  i 

P 

Nor  is  that  all.  There  is  a  more  fearful  cost  than  that.  Dead  men,  shat- 
tered bodies,  widowed  women,  starving  children  do  not  tell  the  whole  tale,, 
there  is  more  and  worse  to  be  told.  The  most  fearful  cost  that  the  world  will 
pay  for  this  carnival  of  slaughter,  the  incalculable  cost  to  the  human  race  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  nations  at  war  have  enlisted  their  last  fit  man  to  fight, 
the  flower  of  their  manhood  is  being  decimated  in  battle,  and  the  defective 
class,  the  men  who  are  physically, .  mentally,  and  morally  unfit  for  military 
service  are  left  at  home  to  propagate  the  succeeding  generation.  One-quarter 
of  all  the  men  who  offered  to  enlist  in  England  were  rejected  as  unfit.  The 
fit  went  to  the  slaughter ;  the  dregs  were  left  at  home.  The  college  boys  were 
enlisted,  the  saloon  bums  were  rejected.  This  crimson  war  will  impair  the 
future  stamina  of  the  human  race  for  generations  to  come.  It  means  the  cut- 
ting off  from  parenthood  of  the  bravest,  strongest,  healthiest  young  men,  and 
leaving  those  defective  in  stature,  heart,  sight,  brain,  and  character  to  repopu- 
Jate  the  desolated  firesides  of  10,000,000  homes.  The  cost  of  it  all  only  God  can 
compute. 

THE   COMPENSATIONS   OF   WAR. 

What  compensation  shall  be  ours  for  this  expenditure  of  countless  treasure, 
this  sacrifice  of  human  blood?  If  the  war  stopped  to-day  it  might  with  truth 
be  said  that  it  was  worth  all  it  cost  to  the  nations  that  were  plunged  into  it 
in  self-defense  by  the  unsheathing  of  the  Prussian  sword. 

To  Russia  there  has  come  the  dissolution  of  the  Government's  ungodly  part- 
nership with  the  liquor  traffic;  the  overthrow  of  the  world's  most  despotic 
autocracy ;  the  liberation  of  3,000.000  Jews,  and  the  home-coming  of  a  quarter 
million  Siberian  exiles,  an  emancipation  unequaled  in  the  history  of  the  world 
since  Moses  led  the  Children  of  Israel  out  of  the  house  of  Egyptian  bondage. 
Russia  has  paid  the  most  in  blood  and  has  drawn  out  the  largest  dividend  of" 
good. 
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England  has  profited  beyond  computation  in  the  wiping  out  of  class  distinc- 
tion, the  extension  of  popular  government,  the  right  of  suffrage  promised  to 
women,  some  kind  of  home  rule  for  Ireland,  and  the  unification  of  her  Empire 
around  the  world. 

France  has  been  reborn  and  found  her  lost  soul  in  her  baptism  of  fire.  And 
what  of  Belgium?  Can  anything  compensate  her;  is  there  money  enough  in 
all  the  world  to  repair  the  damage  done  and  the  agony  suffered?  Yea.  Bel- 
gium shall  in  no  wise  lose  her  reward.  Some  one  said  to  King  Albert  **  Bel- 
gium has  lost  all."  "All,"  said  Albert,  "but  her  soul!"  An  answer  fit  for  a 
king.  But  she  shall  not  have  suffered  in  vain ;  the  small  nations  will  profit  by 
the  abolition  of  militarism  and  permanent  security  when  the  League  to  Enforce 
Peace  will  hurl  the  world  against  any  power  that  makes  "  scraps  of  paper  "  of 
international  covenants  for  the  protection  of  the  weak  against  the  aggressions 
of  the  strong.  t 

BIG   BOOT   FOR  .BULGARIA. 

And  what  shall  be  Bulgaria's  reward?  Shame,  everlasting  shame.  God 
never  made  a  Texas  steer  with  a  hide  large  enough  to  make  a  boot  that  would 
be  big  enough  to.be  worn  by  a  Hercules  that  could  kick  hard  enough  to  com- 
pensate a  nation  that  would  sell  its  soul  to  the  side  that  would  offer  the  largest 
bribe.     Bulgaria  shall  have  nothing  but  the  reward  of  her  shame. 

And  Germany?  God  be  merciful  to  her  a  sinner!  This  we  know:  She  took 
the  sword,  and  it  is  written,  yea,  spoken  by  the  immutable  Son  of  God,  "  They 
that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword."  Not  her  own  sword  as  a  sui- 
cide, but  the  sword  of  the  world  that  she  has  challenged. 

The  Prussian  sword  must  be  broken  at  the  hilt  before  permanent  peace  can 
come — not  sheathed,  to  be  drawn  from  the  scabbard  upon  some  future  trivial 
provocation  that  could  be  adjusted  by  arbitration,  but  broken  and  ground  into 
powder. 

The  peace  of  the  world  must  rest  upon  the  sure  foundation  of  disarmament : 
a  world  court  must  take  the  place  of  armed  force  among  civilized  nations  as 
the  court  of  justice  has  taken  the  place  of  dueling  among  civilized  men.  Over 
Germany  we  weep  as  the  Master  wept  over  Jerusalem  and  leave  her  in  pity  t<» 
the  justice  and  mercy  of  God.  When  her  sword  is  broken  and  she  retires  those 
leaders  that  have  made*"  scraps  of  paper  "  of  every  covenant  she  has  made  with 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  we  will  welcome  her  back  to  the  family  of  nations — 
on  probation;  but  no  nation  on  earth  should  make  a  treaty  with  the  rulers 
who  have  trampled  German  honor  in  the  dust. 

AMERICA'S  COMPENSATION. 

But  what  shall  be  our  reward?  If  we  are  to  pour  out  our  money  and  blood 
we  must  insist  that  we  shall  have  a  fair  return  for  the  price  we  pay.  How  can 
it  be  done?  By  the  imposition  of  an  indemnity  upon  the  nation  which  suffers 
defeat  at  our  hands?  Let  Germany  pay?  No!  Not  one  dollar  of  indemnity 
from  the  German  people  shall  be  ours ;  but  the  crown  of  Emperor  William  must 
be  laid  at  the  feet  of  Uncle  Sam !  The  House  of  Hohenzollern  must  fall !  The 
men  who  made  this  war  must  not  be  allowed  to  dictate  the  terms  of  peace. 
Punish  the  rulers  who  have  committed  the  world  assassination  without  con- 
sulting their  people,  and  of  their  own  subjects  as  well  as  those  of  other 
nations,  but  not  one  dollar  of  indemnity  from  the  German  people  in  the  event 
that  we,  together  with  the  allies,  shall  win  the  war..  If  the  terms  of  peace 
should  include  a  war  indemnity,  let  it  go  to  Belgium,  Serbia,  Poland,  and 
Armenia. 

OL'R    HERITAGE. 

We  of  America  must  find  our  compensation  at  home.  How  can  it  be  done? 
Nearly  all  the  compensations  which  the  other  nations  have  gained  are  already 
ours.  Our  sword  has  been  sheathed  for  generations;  civil  government  with  us 
has  always  been  in  the  ascendent  over  militarism  and  peace  over  preparedness ; 
democracy  is  ours;  we  have  a  free  press;  we  enjoy  free  speech  and  a  freeman's 
vote;  woman's  vote  is  here  in  a  score  of  States  and  coming  to-morrow  in  all 
the  rest;  religious  liberty  and  equality  without  regard  to  race  prevails  under 
Old  Glory  as  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 

How,  then,  can  we  be  compensated  for  the  war  into  which  we  have  so 
unwillingly  been  drawn  for  the  benefit  of  others? 
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NO  OTHER  WAY  t*N DEB  HEAVEN. 

Only  in  one  way  that  is  big  enough  to  be  named  in  the  same  breath  with 
Europe's  gain — the  abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic!  By  nation-wide,  bone-dry, 
rock-ribbed,  bomb-proof,  never-leak  prohibition  as  the  largest  possible  military 
preparation  and  the  only  adequate  compensation  for  the  price  We  pay. 

Russia  has  it  with  all  its  blessings:  why  not  we?  Canada  has  it.  and  has 
been  able  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  war  in  money,  munitions,  and  men  out 
of  all  proportion  to  her  numbers,  and  finds  herself  richer  and  more  prosperous 
than  before  the  sacrifice  was  made;  why  not  we?  Each  adopted  this  policy  as 
an  Internment  for  the  war,  and,  amassed  at  the  beneficent  results,  interred  the 
bones  of  Bacchus  and  the  gall  of  Gambrinus  for  all  time. 

Every  war  in  which  we  were  ever  engaged  brought  us  some  compensation 
worthy  of  the  price  we  paid.  The  War  of  the  Revolution  brought  us  inde- 
pendence; the  War  with  Mexico  brought  us  the  extension  of  our  national 
domain  to  its  natural  boundaries  at  the  Rio  Grande;  the  War  between  the 
States  brought  freedom  to  a  subjugated  race;  the  War  with  Spain  brought 
liberation  to  Cuba  and  civilization  to  the  Philippines;  why  not  this  war,  un- 
sought, the  abolition  of  drink? 

THE   DEVIL'S    JOKE. 

And  why  shall  we  wait?  Already  the  liquor  traffic  is  making  plans  to  profit 
by  the  Nation's  calamity.  It  plans  to  repeat  the  crime  of  1863,  when  it  sought 
by  a  financial  partnership  with  the  Government  in  its  hour  of  extremity  to 
perpetuate  its  life.  Against  the  protest  of  Abraham  Lincoln  the  Nation  made 
a  covenant  with  denth  and  an  agreement  with  hell  when  it  taxed  whisky  to 
finance  the  Civil  War.  The  liquor  traffic  has  capitalized  that  investment  a 
millionfold,  and  boasted  of  its  patriotism  in  supporting  the  arms  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  a  generation.  It  has  pointed  to  its  bloody  pile  of  gold  as  the 
Nation's  defense,  as  the  widow's  pension,  and  the  patrimony  of  the  fatherless. 
It  calls  itself  "  the  underwriter  of  the  Government." 

We  had  the  liquor  traffic  on  the  run  before  the  war.  A  wave  of  prohibition 
had  swept  over  the  Nation  that  had  abolished  the  liquor  traffic  in  a  score 
of  States,  and  that  wicked  partnership  with  the  National  Treasury  broke  the 
back  of  our  movement  and  fastened  the  curse  upon  us  for  another  generation. 
Already  it  is  consenting  to  an  increase  in  the  tax  on  intoxicating  liquors  as 
the  last  hope  of  the  trade,  as  the  only  zone  of  safety  from  the  tornado  of 
prohibition  that  is  sweeping  over  the  land.  These  crafty  men  are  trying  to 
pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  Congress  this  very  hour.  They  are  here  on 
the  ground  now  trying  to  put  over  by  indirection  what  they  fear  to  accomplish 
openly.  This  very  week,  while  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  been 
wrestling  with  the  problem  of  food  conservation,  the  liquor  manufacturers 
had  before  them  a  committee,  headed  by  Joseph  Beper,  president  of  the 
National  Distillers  and  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers'  Association,  urging  that  a 
Federal  tax  should  be  imposed  upon  food  products  used  by  them  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  intoxicating  liquor  during  the  war.  The  "  expert "  which  the 
liquor  delegation  brought  with  them  told  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
that  such  a  plan  "  would  have  a  tendency  to  lower  production  "  *  *  *  and 
"  save  "  at  least  15,000,000  bushels  of  grain  in  a  year.  If  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  country,  by  the  imposition  of  such  a  "  tax  "  to  reduce  consump- 
tion, to  "save"  15,000,000  bushels  of  grain  for  food,  why  would  it  not  be  a 
better  policy  to  stop  the  consumption  and  save  150,000,000  bushels  by  the  abo- 
lition of  drink?  Let  Congress  and  the  people  not  be  deceived;  this  is  only  a 
cunning  device  of  the  devil  to  accomplish  by  indirection,  under  the  cover  of 
patriotism,  what  they  fear  to  ask  in  the  open.  Anything  to  fasten  the  liquor 
traffic  on  us  after  the  war. 

A  BLOOD  CLOT   ON   THE  BRAIN. 

Shall  we  commit  that  crime  again?  Shall  war  be  a  benediction  to  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  a  moral  calamity  to  us?  Which  of  two  things  shall 
happen  as  the  result  of  this  war — shall  we  throw  off  this  octopus  and  hurl 
this  dragon  of  drink  into  hell  like  Russia  or  shall  we  allow  it  to  wrap  its 
tentacles  in  a  new  grip  about  the  bleeding  heart  of  the  Nation  and  make  the 
dollar  sign  the  emblem  of  our  infamy  for  another  generation?  Choose  you 
this  day  whom  you  will  serve;  if  Bacchus  be  God,  serve  him;  if  Jehovah  be 
God,  serve  him;  but,  as  for  me  and  '"my  house,  behold,  now  is  the  accepted 
time  and  now  is  the  day  of  national  prohibition. 
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STRIPPED. 

Every  argument  of  the  liquor  traffic  for  another  day  of  life  is  swept  away  by 
the  war ;  not  one  leg  has  it  to  stand  on.  They  have  said  that  prohibition  would 
be  confiscation.  They  did  not  mean  what  they  said,  because  they  well  knew 
that  we  did  not  propose  to  confiscate  anything  or  take  away  anything  from  its 
rightful  owners  to  convert  to  private  or  public  use.  It  never  was  in  our  plan 
to  take  away  their  horses,  wagons,  and  stables,  their  buildings,  storehouses,  or 
machinery.  Every  dollar  of  their  investment  would  still  be  theirs.  We  refuse 
only  to  renew  the  expired  license  to  make  fiery  liquors  therein.  Their  contract 
with  the  State  for  a  12  months'  license  to  prosecute  a  dangerous  business  in 
return  for  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money  expires,  and  we  decline  to 
renew  it.    That  is  all  that  prohibition  at  any  time  would  do. 

What  they  means  to  ask  was,  "What  will  we  do  with  our  property  when 
prohibited  from  making  alcoholic  poison?"  We  answer  now:  Make  alcohol 
for  light  and  heat ;  make  alcohol  as  a  substitute  for  gasoline  for  power ;  make 
alcohol  for  powder  and  munitions  of  war.  One  of  the  principal  constituent 
parts  of  all  munitions  of  war  is  alcohol. 

I  quote  from  their  own  clip  sheet  for  March,  1917,  in  a  labored  argument 
against  prohibition,  by  Daniel  Russell,  insisting  that  it  would  "  destroy  "  the 
alcohol  resources  of  the  Nation.  "Alcohol  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  tbe  pro- 
duction of  smokeless  powder — the  only  kind  used  in  modern  warfare.  Two 
pounds  of  it  are  required  to  make  1  pound  of  powder,  and  every  time  a  giant 
nowitzer  is  lred  about  50  gallons  of  alcohol  is  consumed."  He  quotes  from 
"Alchol  Industry  and  Preparedness,"  by  Col.  E.  J.  Moore,  as  saying  "  that  the 
present  annual  output  of  alcohol  in  this  country  would  not  be  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply one-third  of  the  smokeless  powder  used  in  the  four  days'  engagement  at 
Verdun,  during  which  large-caliber  guns  were  discharged  4,000,000  times." 
He  quotes  Hon.  W.  L.  Saunders,  president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Naval 
Engineers  and  a  member  of  the  Naval  Advisory  Board,  as  saying :  "  That  if 
the  United  States  required  ammunition  to  the  extent  actually  consumed  in 
one  day's  bombardment  at  Verdun,  it  would  take  practically  five  years  to 
furnish  it."  It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  their  own  argument  that  every 
dollar  of  their  investment  may  now  be  profitably  so  employed  and  the  stock 
of  whisky  in  bond  redistilled  for  such  use  without  appreciable  loss. 

LOSS   OF  REVENUE  AND   WORK. 

Such  use  completely  demolishes  their  revenue  argument,  for  what  would  it 
profit  the  Government  to  collect  a  tax  on  alcohol,  to  be  sold  with  the  addition 
of  the  tax  back  to  itself? 

They  have  said  that  prohibition  would  rob  men  of  employment.  This  is  a 
part  of  the  statement  made  at  the  hearing  before  the  Senate  committee,  "  that 
thousands  of  persons  would  be  thrown  out  of  work,  and  great  hardship  would 
result."  Nothing  of  the  kind.  There  will  be  need  now  for  every  available  man 
in1  the  substitution  of  alcohol  for  intoxicating  liquor,  and  men  so  employed 
will  promote  patriotism  instead  of  pauperism,  to  be  used  with  the  return  of 
peace  for  power  and  fuel.  Lloyd  George  seized  the  distilleries  of  England  and 
converted  them  into  munition  factories,  and  said :  "  If  the  kind  of  pellets  that 
I  am  distilling  will  do  half  as  much  harm  to  our  enemies  as  the  drink  would 
have  done  to  the  people  of  England,  I  shall  be  satisfied." 

We  advocate  neither  confiscation  or  appropriation ;  let  the  distillers  and  the 
brewers  keep  their  property  for  the  purpose  indicated  and  they  will  find  a 
ready  customer  in  Uncle  Sam  and  a  foreign  market  for  any  possible  surplus 
not  needed  for  home  consumption.  Any  surplus  labor,  if  there  be  such,  will 
be  needed  for  munitions,  shipbuilding,  mining,  guarding  property  at  home  or 
at  the  front. 

They  have  told  us  that,  the  adoption  of  prohibition  would  destroy  the  farmer's 
market  for  his  grain.  Not  while  there  are  armies  to  be  fed ;  not  while  there 
are  food  riots  abroad  and  hungry  women  and  children  at  home.  We  need  every 
bushel  of  wheat,  rye,  and  barley  and  every  pound  of  corn  for  bread. 

Eight  million  barrels  is  the  annual  production  of  beer  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  Health  Commissioner  Emerson  states  that  it  represents  134,000  tons  of 
grain  and  16,000  tons  of  sugar,  and  asks :  "  Does  anyone  seriously  deny  that 
the  time  has  come  when  this  enormous  waste  shall  be  curtailed?  'More  bread 
and  less  beer '  is  the  cry  of  all  reasonable  people."  ♦ 
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THE  NATION'S  CRIME. 

What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  food  conservation  of  the  Nation  if  the 
110,000,000  bushels  of  grain,  made  into  2,000,000,000  gallons  of  beer  and 
140,000,000  gallons  of  whisky  consumed  in  this  country  last  year,  had  been 
ground  into  flour  and  baked  into  bread?  It  would  give  a  loaf  of  bread  every 
day  in  the  year  to  15,000,000  families.  The  National  Defense  Council  makes 
the  statement,  in  supporting  prohibition  for  the  period  of  the  war,  that 
0,000,000,000  pounds  of  foodstuffs  go  into  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating 
liquor  every  year.  It  is  a  colossal  crime  to  convert  this  food  into  poison  while 
the  world  starves  and  the  price  of  food  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor. 

Stop  this  waste;  grind  that  110,000,000  bushels  of  grain  into  flour  and  bake 
it  into  bread  to  feed  the  hungry  women  and  children,  as  was  done  upon  the 
declaration  of  war  while  it  was  still  "  Darkest  Russia."  Let  us  begin  the 
•  conservation  of  our  food  supply  by  the  immediate  adoption  of  national  pro- 
hibition before  the  evil  day  of  war  famine  and  bread  riots  come. 

GENERAL    JOHN    DINNER    PAIL. 

• 

I  have  directed  your  attention  to  this  question  of  food  conservation  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  effect  of  the  abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic  Upon  efficiency  in  the 
manufacture  of  munitions  and  in  military  service  on  land  and  sea  because  the 
success  of  the  war,  if  prolonged,  will  hinge  on  the  food  supply  of  the  Nation. 
So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  our  contribution  to  the  war  will  be 
economic  rather  than  military,  and  the  foundation  of  this  country's  strength 
is  in  its  food  supply.  The  determining  factor  in  this  world  war  may  prove  to 
be  the  food  supply  of  the  United  States.  The  President  has  said,  "  Upon  the 
farmers  of  this  country  rests  the  fate  of  the  war."  To  cut  off  the  food  supply 
of  either  party  to  the  conflict  would  eventually  starve  them  into  submission, 
without  regard  to  munitions,  money,  or  men.  How  long  could  the  nations  of 
Europe  fight  if  their  food  supply  was  cut  off?  France  imported  $340,000,000 
worth  of  food  the  year  before  the  war;  Germany,  $375,000,000  in  food,  besides 
millions  more  in  fodder  from  Russia  for  her  cattle  and  hogs.  The  German  hog 
supply  dropped  from  seventeen  to  ten  million  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  for 
wrant  of  Russian  fodder.  They  were  killed  off  to  conserve  the  food  supply  for 
the  people.  And  how  about  England?  England  grows  only  one  out  of  every  six 
loaves  she  eats.  She  could  not  stay  in  the  fight  for  six  months  if  the  German 
submarines  succeeded  in  sending  every  cargo  of  food  to  the*  bottom  of  the  sea. 
England  imported  $1,400,000,000  worth  of  food  the  year  before  the  war — a 
billion  more  than  either  France  or  Germany.  England  fully  recognizes  her 
peril  in  a  prolonged  war.  The  London  Times  gave  an  early  warning,  when  it 
said,  "  The  first  of  all  elements  in  national  security  is  the  food  supply.  *  *  * 
Want  of  food  may  starve  us  into  offering  ignominious  terms  of  surrender." 
The  very  moment  that  Germany  secures  control  of  the  sea  the  war  for  England 
is  over.    Lord  Northcliffe  said,  "  Gen.  John  Dinner  Pail  will  win  the  war." 

GERMANY'S  DEFENSE. 

With  Germany  it  was  starvation,  surrender,  or  submarine,  and  she  chose  the 
submarine  against  the  protest  of  the  world.  Her  only  defense  was  that  it  was 
a  necessary  act  of  reprisal  against  England's  closing  to  her  the  high  seas  in  an 
attempt  to  starve  her  into  submission.  Had  England  begun  the  war  that  de- 
fense would  stand  before  the  world,  had  the  submarine  been  used  against 
England  alone. 

Bread !  Nations  can  not  fight  on  an  empty  stomach,  and  the  hunger  cry  of  the 
women  and  children  at  home  will  dishearten  the  men  and  threaten  revolution. 
Food !     Cut  off  the  food  supply  and  the  war  game  is  done. 

AMERICA  NOT  IMMUNE. 

And  think  you  that  we  are  to  escape  the  privations  of  war?  If  this  war 
against  the  central  powers  is  to  be  won  we  must  not  only  feed  ourselves  but 
France  and  England  and  Belgium  as  well.  We  must  not  only  supply  them  with 
munitions,  we  must  supply  them  with  food.  We  do  not  have  at  this  hour  a 
surplus  of  food  products.  We  are  eating  to-day  what  a  generation  ago  was 
thrown  to  the  dogs.    And  the  price !    More  than  double  what  they  were  paying 
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10  years  ago.  My  family  of  nine  of  10  years  ago,  reduced  by  death  and  college 
to  five,  costs  double  to  provision  at  the  prevailing  prices  for  food.  Flour  is 
$12  per  barrel  and  Is  likely  to  go  to  $20  before  the  war  is  over.  The  emergency 
is  upon  us  now,  and  unless  we  make  immediate  provision  to  meet  it  you  will 
see  repeated  in  this  former  land  of  plenty  the  food  conditions  and  bread  riots 
of  the  old  world. 

OUR    ONE    SALVATION. 

Food,  money,  and  men  are  the  chief  factors  in  war  as  they  are  in  peace. 
Prohibition  provides  the  food  by  converting  the  staff  of  life  into  bread  instead 
of  beer ;  prohibition  provides  the  money  to  buy  the  bread ;  and  prohibition  will 
put  $2,500,000,000  into  the  pockets  of  the  people  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  war; 
and  the  indirect  cost  of  drink  to  the  country  would  pay  the  pension  account  and 
the  interest  on  the  war  debt  of  the  Nation. 

Immediate  prohibition  is  a  supreme  military  necessity,  and  would  mean 
victory  against  any  nation  that  xemains  in  partnership  with  rum.  I  do  not 
tremble  for  my  country,  I  do  not  fear  the  ultimate  result  however  long  drawn 
out  the  conflict,  but  national  prohibition  would  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
accelerate  the  victory,  work  blessings  upon  all,  hardships  upon  none,  and  pay 
dividends  for  eternity  when  peace  shall  come. 

God  bless  and  guide  the  Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
this  trying  hour. 

The  Chairman.  Gov.  Milliken  is  with  us  to-day  and  we  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  him. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CAEL  E.  MILLIKEN,  G0VEBN0R  OF  MAINE, 

AUGUSTA,  ME. 

Gov.  Milliken.  Mr.  Chairman,  referring  to  one  thing  that  Dr. 
Crafts  said,  I  am  from  the  East,  but  not  the  wet  East.  May  I  pre- 
sent, without  comment,  this  resolution  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches?  I  will  give  you  first  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  bring  this  resolution  before  you  to-dav. 
They  are,  besides  myself,  Rev.  Charles  Scanlon,  D.  D.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  secretary  of  the  department  of  temperance  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church;  Rev.  Charles  Stelzle,  New  York,  associate  secretary  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches;  Rev.  James  Cannon,  jr.,  Richmond, 
Va.,  Methodist  Church,  South,  chairman  of  legislative  committee  of 
the  Antisaloon  League ;  Rev.  Samuel  Z.  Batten,  Philadelphia,  chair- 
man Social  Service  Commission,  Northern  Baptist  Convention; 
Bishop  F.  J.  McConnell,  Denver,  Colo.,  Methodist  Church;  Judge 
John  S.  Candler,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Howard  A.  Bridgman,  Boston,  Mass., 
editor  of  the  Congregationalist ;  and  Hon.  Gifford  Pinchot,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

If  the  committee  please,  I  will  read  the  resolution,  without  com- 
ment, and  then  ask  Mr.  Stelzle  to  say  a  word  [reading]  : 

The  Federal  Council  of  the  Church  of  Christ  of  America,  officially  represent- 
ing 30  denominations  with  a  communicant  membership  of  more  than  80,000.000. 
in  special  session  assembled,  desires  to  record  its  conviction  that  the  immediate 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  as  a  war  measure  is  essential  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  economic  resources  and  latent  power  of  the  Nation. 

Five  eminent  economists  estimate  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  positive  figures 
available  that  7,000,000,000  pounds  of  food  materials  are  annually  used  in  the 
production  of  fermented  liquors  and  distilled  spirits.  Two  university  pro- 
fessors of  physiology  estimate  the  eliminating  the  amount  necessary  for  the 
production  of  denatured  alcohol,  the  fuel  value  of  the  remainder  would  supply 
the  energy  requirement  of  7,000,000  men  for  a  year.  The  Brewer's  Yearbook 
declares  that  it  requires  the  toil  of  75,000  farmers  for  six  months  to  furnish 
these  foodstuffs.     If  the  labor  of  these  men  could  be  used  for  food  instead  of 
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liquor  it  would  measurably  relieve  the  situation  produced  by  the  present 
scarcity  of  food. 

There  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  liquor  62,920  wage  earners.  These 
men  are  needed  in  legitimate  industry  and  they  should  be  transferred  to  such 
occupations  as  will  make  their  labor  a  blessing  to  the  people  instead  of  a  curse. 

In  the  face  of  the  Nation's  need  to  conserve  all  its  man  power  and  every  bit 
of  its  foodstuffs,  we  urge  the  imperative  necessity  of  at  once  stopping  this 
waste  of  them  in  a  traffic  whose  destructive  effect  upon  the  national  life  and 
well-being  is  generally  acknowledged. 

These  economic  considerations  increase  the  moral  and  religious  conviction 
with  which  the  churches  urge  the  abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  entirely  confined  to  the  point  of  view  from 
which  I  understand  this  committee  will  approach  the  question,  but 
it  bears  mainly  upon  that  point,  namely  the  economic  aspect  of  the 
situation. 

I  will  ask  Hon.  Gilford  Pinchot  to  say  a  word  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Pinchot.  - 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  GUTORD  PINCHOT,  MILF0RD,  PA. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gov.  Milliken,  I  shall  say  just 
one  word  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  conservationist  as  well  as 
the  point  of  yiew  of  the  church  member,  and  especially  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  American  citizen. 

We  are  facing  in  this  country  a  shortage  of  food,  which  is  to  us  a 
distinct  military  threat.  The  whole  world  is  short  of  food,  and  our 
allies,  unless  we  come  to  their  aid,  as  we  know  from  figures  which 
have  been  submitted  in  executive  session  to  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, will  fail  to  find  to  their  hands  the  supplies  they  need  to 
make  our  fight.  It  becomes,  then,  not  merely  our  interest  but  our 
imperative  duty  to  throw  every  power  that  we  have  to  the  winning 
of  the  war  by  taking  that  part  in  it  which  lies  immediately  under 
our  hand.  The  thing  we  can  do  first  most  easily  and  successfully  is 
to  supply  food.  Without  the  food  which  we  can  supply  the  needs 
of  the  men  who  are  fighting  our  fight  can  not  be  met.  Without  the 
food  which  we  ought  to  supply  the  widows  and  orphans  of  Belgium 
and  France  and  Italy  and  England  will  not  have  food,  nor  will  the 
men  who  are  fighting  in  the  trenches. 

However  great  the  amount  of  food  used  for  the  production  of 
alcoholic  liquors  may  be — and  there  is  dispute  on  that  point — what- 
ever it  is,  that  much  ought  to  be  added  to  the  the  food  resources 
which  this  country  can  supply,  because  if  we  know  anything  about 
the  present  situation,  the  essential  fact  that  we  do  know  is  that  do 
the  best  we  can  we  shall  not  be  able  to  measure  up  to  the  demands 
which  are  to  be  made  upon  us. 

Senator  Page.  You  refer,  Mr.  Pinchot,  only  to  the  use  of  manu- 
factured alcohol  for  beverage  purposes? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  For  beverage  purposes.  I  recognize  perfectly, 
Senator,  that  very  large  quantities  of  alcohol  are  necessary  in  the 
arts  and  especially  for  the  manufacture  of  ammunition. 

Senator  Brady.  There  is  nothing  proposed,  as  I  understand  it, 
to  curtail  the  use  of  liquor  for  that  purpose. 

Senator  Page.  Do  you  see  any  possible  objection  if  some  part  of 
this  alcohol  is  used  for  other  purposes  than  beverage  purposes? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  am  not  an  expert,  Senator,  but  I  understand  that 
very  large  amounts  of  alcohol  may  be  produced  from  the  back  lash, 
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I  believe  it  is  called,  that  is  left  after  the  sugar  is  extracted  from 
sugar  cane.  I  merely  want  to  make  as  strongly  as  I  can  the  state- 
ment that  it  becomes  our  duty  as  a  Nation,  a  part  of  our  loyalty  to 
our  allies  and  the  cause  to  which  we  are  committed,  to  save  all  the 
food  we  possibly  can  for  the  primal  necessity  which  we  have  got  to 
meet  in  this  war,  and  that  is  to  feed  that  part  of  the  world  which 
constitutes  ourselves  and  our  allies. 

^  The  Chairman.  You  include  malt  liquors  as  well  as  distilled 
liauors  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this  question  on  that 
point.  A  different  policy  will  have  to  be  pursued  accordingly  as 
we  approach  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  conservation  or 
the  standpoint  of  prohibition.  If  we  approach  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  conservationist  we  will  have  to  give  the  brewers  somt 
sort  of  compensation  for  the  enforced  idleness  of  their  plants 
through  the  war.  If  we  consider  it  as  a  prohibition  measure  we 
would  not  necessarily  have  to  do  that. 

Senator  Smith  oi  Georgia.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  would  or 
not. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  understand,  Seiiator,  that  the  conversion  of  brew- 
eries to  other  uses  has  already  begun  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Brady.  They  are  going  to  be  put  out  of  business  in  any 
event  in  a  very  short  while,  so  the  compensation  should  not  be  so 
very  great. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  entirely  true. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  do  not  want  it  to  be  understood  that  I  am  not  a 
believer  in  the  abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  prohibitionist  and  the  Christian  religion.  I  believe  in  it  just  as 
strongly  from  that  point  of  view  as  I  do  as  a  conservationist. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  You  do  not  think  Congress  should 
pass  a  prohibition  law  without  reference  to  the  Constitution  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Senator,  I  am  not  a  constitutional  lawyer,  and  I 
do  not  believe  I  had  better  answer  that  question. 

Gov.  Milliken.  May  I  present  Rev.  Charles  Stelzle,  of  New 
York,  who  has  specialized  on  the  statistical  and  economic  aspect 
of  this  question  ? 

Senator  Brady.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  gentleman  speaks  I 
wish  to  say  I  am  called  away  from  the  committee  to  attend  to  some 
official  duties.  Before  leaving  I  want  to  say  I  am  very  much  in 
favor  of  this  legislation  that  we  are  discussing.  Personally,  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  enforcement  of  a  prohibitory  law  wherever  it  can 
be  enacted,  whether  constitutionally  or  unconstitutionally — prefer- 
ably constitutionally.  I  made  the  statement  in  the  Senate  the  other 
day  that  what  we  needed  at  this  time  was  more  fighting  men  and 
fewer  constitutional  lawyers.  Nevertheless,  we  all  have  our  places 
in  life.  But  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Congress — and  I  believe 
it  is  the  sentiment  of  this  committee — that  we  should  pass  some 
legislation.  I  have  been  called  away,  and  I  do  not  want  the  thought 
left  in  the  mind  of  anyone  that  I  do  not  want  to  do  my  full  part 
toward  the  passing  of  any  legislation  the  committee  may  agree 
upon.  I  am  primarily  in  favor  of  the  Gronna  measure,  and  I  have 
just  read  the  measure  offered,  I  understand,  by  Senator  Kenyon 
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Senator  Ken  yon.  No;  I  have  a  separate  bill. 

Senator  Brady.  Section  2  I  also  favor,  if  the  committee  feel  it 
should  be  placed  in  the  bill.  I  wish  to  gay  further  before  leaving 
that  I  am  in  favor  of  any  measure  that  this  committee  may  report 
out  that  will  have  for  its  purpose  the  elimination  of  the  whisky  traffic 
from  the  business  life,  the  social  life,  and  the  political  life  of  our 
country; 

Senator  Kenyon.  Whether  constitutional  or  otherwise? 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  You  make  that  statement  upon  the 
theory,  however,  that  you  would  not  know  whether  it  was  constitu- 
tional or  not  ?  You  would  not  violate  your  oath  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution if  you  knew  it  ? 

Senator  Brady.  If  I  felt  at  the  time  I  voted  for  it  that  it  was 
unconstitutional;  but  I  do  believe  we  pass  many  laws  that  we  fear 
are  not  constitutional  that  afterwards  prove  to  be  constitutional. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  could  forbid 
interstate  commerce  in  the  product  and  in  the  raw  material  that  is 
used  to  make  the  product  and  then  put  a  tax  on  the  product  of  five 
times  as  much  as  we  do  now.    We  can  stop  it. 

Senator  Brady.  I  do  not  believe  that  would  ever  fully  accomplish 
our  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  That  stopped  the  oleomargarine  business,  and  it 
stopped  the  State  banks.  Congress  realized  it  did  not  have  the 
power  to  say  that  the  State  banks  should  not  do  business,  and  it  did 
not  have  the  power  to  stop  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine,  but  it 
did  levy  a  tax  that  stopped  them  both. 

Senator  Brady.  That  is  quite  true ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  believe 
that  as  a  war  measure  we  have  full  authority  to  stop  the  manufac- 
ture  

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  What  you  mean  is,  you  think  we  can 
constitutionally  do  it;  not  that  you  would  disregard  the  Constitution. 

Senator  Brady.  I  favor  a  law  such  as  presented  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  and  I  ask  to  have  my  vote  cast  in  favor  of  it 
when  a  vote  is  reached". 

The  Chairman.  Rev.  Charles  Stelzle  will  be  heard  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  REV.  CHARLES  STELZLE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  AS- 
SOCIATE  SECRETARY  FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES. 

Mr.  Stelzle.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  interest  in  this  matter  is  not  pri- 
marily that  of  a  prohibitionist  but  as  a  student  of  economic  ques- 
tions. With  my  staff  in  New  York,  I  devoted  about  two  years  to  the 
liquor  problem 

The  Chairman.  Kindly  state  what  your  special  duties  are. 

Mr.  Stelzle.  I  began  that  work  in  the  employ  of  the  National 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  charge  of  the  social-service  department. 
Before  leaving  that  department  I  established  an  office  of  my  own, 
with  my  own  staff  or  four  or  five  men,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
social  conditions  in  cities  and  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  Part 
of  the  time  was  devoted  to  a  study  of  agricultural  conditions,  and  I 
had  the  honor  of  establishing,  when  I  was  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  first  country-life  department  that  was  established  in 
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this  country,  with  Warren  H.  Wilson  as  my  associate,  who  has  since 
had  associated  with  him  other  men. 

I  may  say  that  for  two  years  we  devoted  all  our  time  to  a  study  of 
the  liquor  problem,  trying  to  find  out  what  would  be  the  effects  of  the 
abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic  upon  the  workingmen  and  upon  farm- 
ers. I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  you  the  result  of  that  investigation 
in  four  or  five  minutes,  but  I  wish  to  mention  that  to  indicate  the 
background  of  my  interest  in  this  entire  question. 

Even  under  normal  conditions  we  discovered,  as  you,  of  course, 
already  know,  the  great  need  for  conservation  of  grain  products,  for 
during  the  years  1900  to  1910,  for  example,  the  increase  in  acreage 
in  this  country  devoted  to  the  raising  of  grain  was  only  3.5  per  cent, 
and  during  those  same  years  the  actual  increase  in  the  production  of 
grain  was  only  1.7  per  cent.  But  during  the  same  years  the  popula- 
tion of  our  country  increased  21  per  cent.  That  is,  the  population  of 
our  country  increased  twelve  times  as  fast  as  the  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  grains — that  under  normal  conditions,  without  any  regard 
to  the  use  of  this  material  for  alcohol. 

And  then,  of  course,  we  know  that  the  production  of  grain  per 
acre  has  scarcely  increased  at  all  in  50  years.  That  is,  the  farmer 
does  not  produce  more  per  acre  to-day  than  he  did  50  years  ago.  He 
can  cultivate  more  acres  on  account  of  the  use  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, but  he  does  not  produce  more  per  acre.  In  the  newspapers 
it  was  stated  the  other  day,  or  claimed,  that  the  amount  of  grain 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  alcoholic  beverages  was  not  more  than 
about  1  per  cent,  if  I  am  correct,  of  the  entire  product. 

Senator  Page.  Will  you  please  repeat  that  statement  again  in 
regard  to  there  being  no  increased  yield  of  field  produce? 

Senator  Smith,  of  Georgia.  Increase  per  acre,  he  said.  The  in- 
creased percentage  is  the  increase  of  acreage. 

Senator  Page.  We  have  made  no  increase  of  acreage,  but  we  have 
increased  in  the  product  per  acre. 

Mr.  Stelzle.  No;  we  have  not  increased  i$  the  product  per  acre 
scarcely  at  all. 

Senator  Page.  I  had  occasion  only  a  short  time  ago  to  compare  the 
increase  in  Germany  and  in  this  country.  Both  have  made  an 
increase  per  acre.  Germany  had  outrun  us  three  or  four  times,  but 
I  think  the  statistics  we  had  showed  an  increased  product  per  acre 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Stelzle.  Not  of  grain  products,  Senator,  was  it? 

Senator  Page.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stelzle.  I  had  occasion  to  talk  the  matter  over  the  other 
day  with  P.  D.  Collins,  who  for  many  years  was  editor  of  the  North- 
western Farmer,  and  he  agreed  with  me  in  that  statement.  These 
figures  were  taken  altogether  from  the  census  returns. 

Without  elaborating  the  points  already  presented  by  our  commit- 
tee, it  seems  to  me  it  is  inconceivable  that  liquor  men  should  be  per- 
mitted to  starve  some  men  by  making  other  men  drink,  as  they  pro- 
pose to  do.  The  interest  of  the  working  men  in  this  question  is 
vital.  I  was  for  eight  years  a  machinist  in  the  biggest  shop  in  New 
York  City.  I  am  to-day  a  member  of  the  National  Association  of 
Machinists  and  have  attended  the  conventions  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  for  12  consecutive  years.  I  have  read  papers 
for  15  years,  250  of  them,  and  am  familiar  with  practically  every 
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labor  leader  in  the  country.  So  I  know  their  viewpoint  regarding 
this  question,  and  the  reports  we  receive  in  the  daily  papers  with 
regard  to  the  action  of  labor  bodies,  with  reference  to  their  interest, 
with  reference  to  their  prejudice  against  the  prohibition  movement, 
are  based  almost  entirely  upon  the  agitation  of  brewery  workers 
and  bartenders,  constituting  a  very  small  minority  of  the  labor  men 
in  this  country,  who  are  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  pledge 
of  loyalty  which  trade-unionists  have  assumed  to  stand  by  each  other 
in  case  their  trades  or  occupations  are  jeopardized.  The  brewery 
workers  and  bartenders  are  holding  these  men  by  the  throat  and  say- 
ing to  them,  "  You  pledged  yourselves  to  stand  by  us  if  we  are  in 
danger  of  losing  our  jobs."  And  so  they  have  pleged  these  labor 
bodies  to  vote  for  the  retention  of  the  sal6on,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  majority  of  those  men  may  be  against  the  saloon.  So  the 
presentation  made  by  the  brewery  workers  and  bartenders'  union  is 
not  a  fair  one. 

You  may  recall  the  medico-actuary  mortality  investigation  recently 
made  by  43  leading  representative  life  insurance  companies  in 
this  country.  They  occupied  a  period  of  three  years  in  their  inves- 
tigation and  covered  about  2,000,000  cases  in  their  study.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  study  was  to  find  out  how  long  men  in  various  occupa- 
tions live,  upon  which  basis  they  frame  their  premiums.  And  this 
group  of  medical  men  and  actuaries  of  life  insurance  companies, 
who  are  not  prohibitionists  primarily,  have  declared  to  us  that 
brewery  workers  lose  an  average  of  six  years  of  life  on  account  of 
their  business,  and  bartenders  an  average  of  seven  years  of  life. 

I  can  speak  on  that  point.  My  father  was  a  brewery  worker  and 
he  was  a  bartender,  and  I  can  speak  from  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
life  of  a  bartender  and  brewery  worker.  And  I  think  I  know  the 
human  side  of  this  question.  I  know  what  it  costs.  The  brewery 
workers,  as  I  say,  lose  an  average  of  six  years  of  life  because  of  their 
business,  and  bartenders  an  average  of  seven  years  of  life,  and  the 
300,000  persons  in  the  United  States  who  are  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  intoxicants  contribute  to  the  liquor  traffic  a 
total  of  approximately  1,800,000  years  of  life  each  generation.  That, 
let  me  say,  is  the  equivalent  of  a  working  life  of  30  years  each  for 
60  men. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  make  a  pretty  good  army,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  Stelzle.  That  would  make  a  pretty  good  army.  And  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  toll  of  life  demanded  by  the  liquor  traffic  is  too 
great,  for  the  Nation  to  whom  these  workers  belong  to  continue  to 
pay  at  this  time.  There  are  other  figures  I  might  give,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  I  shall  stop  at  this  point.  It  is  for  these  reasons,  purely 
economic,  that  we  protest  against  the  continuance  of  this  business, 
especially  at  a  time  when  the  country  needs  every  pound  of  food  it 
can  raise  and  every  man  who  is  available  for  this  war  and  for  legiti- 
mate industry. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  extend  your  remarks  in  the  record,  if 
you  desire,  Mr.  Stelzle. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  is  any 
member  of  the  delegation  who  is  a  lawyer  and  who  will  suggest  to 
us  a  way  out  of  the  legal  and  constitutional  complications.  * 
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Senator  Kenyon.  There  is  a  lawyer  here  who  represents  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Crafts,  I  would  like  to  ask  this  question. 
What  you  want  is  prohibition.  Of  course,  you  want  it  from  both 
standpoints,  as  I  do. 

Dr.  Crafts.  We  want  conservation  of  food,  as  provided  in  the 
Gronna  bill,  and  then 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Before  either  of  these  gentlemen  leave, 
I  think  I  might  say  that  every  member  of  this  committee  would  vote 
for  national  prohibition,  and  I  would  vote  to-morrow  to  stop  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  for  beverage  purposes.  If 
they  could  constitutionally  just  pass  an  act  of  Congress  and  stop  it 
they  would  vote  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  I  was  coming  to  is  this:  So  far  as  you 
are  concerned,  if  we  attain  the  end,  it  is  immaterial  whether  we  pro- 
ceed by  the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power  or  otherwise. 

Dr.  Crafts.  I  am  glad  you  raised  that  question,  Senator,  because 
we  had  a  legislative  conference  .in  this  city  recently,  and  the  question 
of  a  prohibitive  tax  came  up.  My  own  opinion  is  that  if  we  could 
prohibit  it  by  a  tax  not  intended  to  be  a  tax  but  a  prohibition  I  should 
not  make  any  objection.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  who  are 
very  much  opposed  to  the  principle  of  having  a  tax  put  on,  even  if 
the  purpose  of  it  is  to  destroy.  We  found  we  could  not  agree  on  that. 
The  representative  of  the  Methodist  Church,  for  instance,  said  that 
his  people  would  not  stand  for  that  at  all.  I  have  no  doubt  Congress 
might  do  that  in  the  revenue  bill,  but  I  think  it  would  be  very  much 
better  to  do  it  by  the  straightforward  method  provided  in  the  Gronna 
bill.  You  spoke  about  the  breweries.  I  think  many  of  the  breweries 
might  be  used  for  ammunition  plants.  Of  course,  we  would  not  put 
that  in  the  law. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  I  would  not  like  all  these  gentlemen  to 
leave  without  knowing  that  some  of  us  still  believe  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  think  that  if  I  voted  for  a  measure  that  I  did  not  believe  was 
constitutional  I  ought  to  be  turned  out  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Dr.  Crafts.  I  made  the  point  a  few  moments  ago  that  if  there  was 
considerable  doubt  in  your  mind  about  it  we  would  be  glad  to  have 
you  give  prohibition  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  do  you  think  we  ought  to  take  the  risk  of 
that,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Prohibitionist,  when  there  is  a  certain 
method  of  accomplishing  the  end? 

Dr.  Crafts.  I  think  the  sentiment  of  the  Christian  people  of  this 
country  is  to  conserve  first  the  grain  and  then  the  manhood,  by  first 
prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  any  more  grain  into  drink,  and  then 
taking  care  of  the  drink  that  is  already  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  but  the  Christian  people  would  be  in 
favor  of  conserving  the  Constitution,  tool 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  The  Christian  people,  if  they  knew 
what  the  Constitution  was  and  elected  people  to  support  it,  would' not 
be  Christian  people  if  they  violated  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  Christian  people  do  not  want  to  pass  a  law 
that  is  futile,  nugatory,  and  vain.  There  are  a  good  many  people 
who  think  you  can  not  pass  a  straight  prohibition  law,  and  that  the 
tax  levied  on  State  bank  notes  was  wrong  because  it  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exterminating  State  banks,  and  the  tax  on  oleomargarine  was 
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for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  oleomargarine.  There  are  a  great 
many  honest  people,  like  the  Senator  from  Texas,  who  take  that  view, 
but  everybody  knows  you  can  tax  it  out  of  existence.  Nobody  who 
favors  prohibition  wants  to  pass  a  law  that  will  not  stand /up  in  the 
courts,  but  I  imagine  we  can  pass  a  law  taxing  it  out  of  existence. 
I  do  not  know  wrhether  we  can  pass  any  of  the  others. 

Dr.  Crafts.  I  think  there  are  a  great  many  Christian  people  who 
would  say  that  if  the  tax  was  intended  to  be  destructive  it  would 
be  all  right,  but  a  great  many  men  make  the  strongest  objectiort  to 
the  principle  of  taxation. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  I  do  not  think  either  that  we  could  possi- 
bly stop  the  manufacture  upon  the  theory  that  we  desired  to  suppress 
the  use  of  alcohol.  I  would  not  vote  for  a  measure  upon  that  theory 
at  all,  because  I  would  violate  my  oath  if  I  did  it.  But  I  do  believe 
that  possibly  we  can  reach  it  upon  the  theory  that  we  are  in  a  great 
war,  and  I  would  vote  for  it,  if  I  voted  for  it  at  all,  solely  for  the 
preservation  of  foodstuffs.  I  would  not  vote  for  any  measure  that 
I  was  confident  was  unconstitutional  simply  because  I  would  like 
to  see  the  measure  a  law. 

Dr.  Crafts.  After  you  voted  for  the  conservation  of  foodstuffs 
it  might  be  necessary  to  guard  the  borders  of  the  law  against  having 
the  liquor  now  in  existence  put  at  a  premium. 

I  have  been  trying  to  yield  the  floor  to  Mr.  Dinwiddie,  with  the 
privilege  of  extending  my  remarks. 

Senator  Page.  I  should  like  to  have  just  one  minute,  because  I  do 
not  want  a  statement  to  go  into  the  record  that  I  knowT  is  not  correct. 
The  statement  that  the  United  States  has  not  gained  in  production 
in  the  last  30  years  is  incorrect,  and  I  do  not  want  it  to  go  without 
challenging  it.  Turning  to  Senate  Document  76,  Sixty-second  Con- 
gress, first  session,  I  find  the  United  States  gained  in  rye  10.9  per 
cent 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  That  was  the  total  product. 

Senator  Kenyon.  His  point  was  there  had  been  no  increase  per 
acre. 

Senator  Page.  This  is  per  acre.  In  the  United  States  the  number 
of  bushels  per  acre  in  1879  was  14.5 ;  in  1909  it  was  16.1,  a  gain  of 
7.9  per  cent.  The  gain  in  wheat  was  14.2  per  cent,  barley  1.2  per 
cent,  oats  6.7  per  cent,  potatoes  7.6  per  cent.  We  have  made  a  gain 
in  the  last  30  years,  although  it  is  very,  very  small. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  mean  very  much  anyway,  because 
we  have  been  taking  in  thinner  land ;  the  best  land,  was  preempted, 
first,  so  it  really  would  not  signify  very  much  if  that  wTere  true. 

Senator  Gronna.  Dr.  Crafts,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  Government  will  have  the  constitutional  right  to  conserve  food 
products  during  the  war? 

Dr.  Crafts.  Senator  Smith  has  just  said  that  he  believed  that 
could  be  done.  The  question,  I  suppose  with  Senator  Smith,  is 
whether  Congress  could  go  beyond  the  first  article  of  your  bill  and 
prohibit  manufacture  and  sale.  But,  as  Senator  Kenyon  says,  \ve 
could  deal  a  very  heavy  blow  in  the  matter  of  transportation.  It  is 
certainly  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  dam  the  liquor  traffic 
at  every  State  line.    That  is  entirely  within  the  power  of  Congress. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  To  make  it  illegal  to  transport  the 
raw  material  for  its  manufacture  and  to  make  it  illegal  to  transport 
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the  manufactured  product.  There  is  no  doubt  about  both  those 
provisions  being  legal,  and  I  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  vote 
for  both  of  them,  and  then  a  tax  besides.  But  whether  the  bill  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Gronna  is  constitutional  I  am  in  very  great 
doubt.  How  far  we  can  go  as  a  war  measure  is  a  subject  upon  which 
I  have  not  reached  a  conclusion. 

Dr.  Craft.  We  will  be,  Senators,  helped  by  the  expert  opinion  of 
Mr.  Wheeler,  the  attorney  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  who  has  given 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  legal  side  of  our  question. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Wheeler. 

STATEMENT  OF  WAYNE  B.  WHEELER,  ESQ.,  ATTORNEY  AND  GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL  FOR  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA,  WASH- 
INGTON, D.  C. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  as 
to  the  legal  authority  of  Congress  to  act  on  this  /question  in  this 
emergency,  there  is  no  doubt.  Congress  has  power  to  put  a  prohib- 
itive tax  upon  both  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor. 
The  difficulty  in  the  application  of  that  method  is  the  difference  of 
opinion  among  Members  of  Congress  as  to  what  is  a  prohibitive  tax. 
In  discussing  this  with  members  of  State  legislatures  it  was  evident 
they  can  not  when  they  try  to  put  on  such  a  tax  in  the  States,* 
and  you  will  find  there  will  be  men  from  the  big  cities  where  the 
liquor  interests  have  a  strong  hold  who  will  say,  "  If  you  put  $5  a 
gallon  on  whisky  and  $100,000  of  revenue  tax  upon  the  place  where 
it  is  sold,  that  is  prohibitive."  Everyone  knows  it  would  not  work 
entire  prohibition  in  the  big  cities,  and  in  some  of  the  smaller  cities 
it  would  simply  reduce  the  number.  You  will  find  it  practically 
impossible  to  get  an  agreement  of  a  working  majority  of  the  House 
and  Senate  on  what  a  prohibitive  tax  should  be. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  anv  use  to  take  anv  chances  on  that, 
Mr.  Wheeler.    Why  not  put  it  high  enough  to  eliminate  all  doubt  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Suppose  we  put  it  at  $5  a  gallon  and  $100,000  on 
each  place,  you  could  not  be  absolute  sure  then  in  a  city  like  Xew 
York  or  Chicago  that  you  would  have  every  place  closed.  Suppose 
there  was  one  place.  They  would  easily  pay  $100,000  on  the  retail 
traffic :  you  would  then  have  to  figure  on  the  amount  that  you  would 
place  upon  the  manufacture;  $50  a  gallon,  say,  on  the  manufacture 
of  each  gallon  of  distilled  spirits  and  $100,000  on  each  place  where 
it  was  sold,  even  this  would  not  guarantee  at  all  that  every  saloon 
would  be  closed  in  our  large  centers  of  population. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  There  would  not  be  many  left? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  There  would  not  be  many  left;  I  agree  with  you. 
It  would  reduce  it  to  a  minimum;  but  in  reaching  that  you  will  be 
absolutely  amazed  if  we  adopt  that  course  to  find  the  opposition  and 
the  difference  of  opinion  among  people  as  to  what  is  a  prohibitive 
tax,  and  in  that  controversy  we  get  our  forces  divided  and  fail  to  get 
it  to  what,  for  instance,  you  here  on  this  committee  would  look  upon 
as  a  prohibitive  tax. 

The  Chairman.  In  these  days  we  are  thinking  in  terms  of  billions, 
and  a  million  is  a  mere  trifle;  and  it  seems  to  me  like  you  should  take 
the  highest  man's  price. 
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Mr.  Wheeler.  That  all  may  be  true,  and  from  the  legal  standpoint 
the  prohibitive-tax  route  is  absolutely  safe.  There  is  not  any  doubt 
about  that. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  T  introduced  an  amendment  for  a  tax  bill  for 
what  I  thought  was  a  prohibitive  tax — $10  a  gallon. 
Senator  Gronna.  That  is  not  prohibitive. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Here  is  a  good  illustration  of  what  I  have  been  say- 
ing about  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  prohibitive. 
Senator  Gronna.  Some  men  would  give  $10  a  gallon. 
Senator  Page.  We  have  had  before  the  Committee  on  Finance  the 
question  of  a  tariff  on  opium,  and  made  it  appear  perfectly  plain  that 
if  you  made  that  tariff  beyond  15  or  20  per  cent  you  would  lose  all  the 
revenue  because  it  would  be  smuggled. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  that  no  matter  what  prohibition 
you  have. 

Senator  Gronna.  What  is  your  theory,  to  tax  the  raw  material 
before  manufactured  into  alcohol  ? 
Mr.  Wheeler.  The  raw  material  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  would  eliminate  the  danger  suggested  by 
Senator  Page. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  would  have  no  legal  difficulty  in  the  other 
route,  and  why  should  you  resort  to  that,  when  you  can  put  the 
largest  possible  amount  upon  the  manufacture  and  sale?  Then, 
when  you  come  to  the  grain  itself,  you  will  have  the  difficulty  of 
determining  what  grain  is  used  for  that.  Where  would  you  tax  it — 
after  it  got  in  the  hands  of  the  brewers? 

Senator  Gronna.  I  was  just  asking  you  for  information? 
Mr.  Wheeler.  I%do  not  think  it  is  practicable.    I  would  say  off- 
hand that  it  is  possibly  legal.     I  would  not  want  to  venture  an 
opinion  on  that  before  I  would  look  it  up  further. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
practical. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  could  compel  the  brewer  to  report  to  the 
Government  what  grain  he  was  going  to  use. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes;  after  it  gets  into  his  hands;  but  how  are 
you  going  to  determine  what  grains  are  used  there  ? 
The  Chairman.  Make  him  report. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  understand  the  question  to  be,  after  the  grain  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  brewer  or  distiller,  whether  you  could  levy  a 
tax  upon  that  grain  that  is  to  be  used  for  making  liquor. 

Senator  Gronna.  That  was  not  my  question,  because  Mr.  Cook 
asked  that  we  should  tax  corn  $1  a  bushel— I  think  that  was  his 
recommendation.     Of  coarse  that  would  mean  we  would  have  to  . 
tax  all  corn  $1  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  He  is  evidently  trying  to  work  up  a  scheme  to  evade 
the  burden  of  that  added  tax  and  make  the  farmer  pay  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  not  his  proposal  at  all;  it  was  to  tax 
the  amount  of  corn  the  distiller  used. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Instead  of  the  liquor  itself  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  he  was  proposing  that  as  revenue,  not 
as  a  prohibitive  measure,  however. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  What  would  you  gain  in  that  when  you  can  tax  in 
unlimited  degree  both  the  manufacture  and  sale  ? 
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Senator  Ken  yon.  Senator  Page's  suggestion — men  won't  pay  it; 
they  will  go  into  the  bootlegging  business  and  run  the  risk— what 
do  you  think  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Those  are  practical  quqestions  with  which  we  will 
have  to  deal.    The  bootlegger  is  an  anarchist,  in  that  trade  anyway. 

Senator  Page.  It  strikes  me  there  is  no  way  in  the  world  soprac- 
tical  as  to  put  a  Government  agent  in  every  distillery  and  every 
brewery  ahd  let  them  keep  count  of  the  amount  of  grain  that  passes 
through.     There  is  the  place  where  you  can  reach  it  absolutely. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  do  not  see  why  you  would  do  that;  make  them 
make  a  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  make  a 
false  report  a  criminal  offense. 

Senator  Page.  But  you  put  a  man  in  the  distillery  and  brewery 
and  let  him  weigh  or  gauge  every  bushel  of  grain  that  went  into  the 
manufacture  of  liquors  and  I  do  not  see  why  you  would  not  have  a 
more  satisfactory  system. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  say,  gentlemen,  that  I  do  not  believe  Mr. 
Wheeler  is  qualified  as  an  expert  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  That  is  a  practical  proposition  to  work  out.  As  it 
is  now,  the  man  who  is  a  distiller  can  not  conduct  his  place  without 
a  Government  official.  You  have  all  that  control  over  the  liquor 
itself,  and  you  could  probably  use  that  same  control  in  determining 
how  much  grain  he  had,  but  I  think  that  you  will  find  the  practical 
way,  if  you  are  going  to  use  a  prohibitive  tax,  is  to  lay  it  upon  each 
gallon  of  liquor  distilled  or  brewed,  and  upon  each  place  where  such 
liquor  is  sold. 

As  to  the  second  proposition,  there  is  authority  for  passing  a  law 
to  prevent  the  use  of  grains  for  making  liquor  during  the  war  and 
the  possibility  of  prohibiting  liquor  traffic  during  the  war  as  a  war 
measure.  I  have  prepared  a  brief  upon  this'subject  which,  with  the 
permission  of  the  committee,  I  will  read.  I  think  it  covers  the 
ground  pretty  well  [reading] : 

PROVISIONS    OF   THE    CONSTITUTION    AUTHORIZING    THE    LEGISLATION. 

The  preamble  to  the  Constitution,  among  other  things,  states  the  purpose  of 
government  as  follows :  "  To  promote  the  general  welfare — to  provide  for  the 
common  defense."  These  purposes  are  carried  out  by  legislation  authorized  in 
the  Constitution. 

Section  8  of  Article  I  of  the  Constitution  provides : 

"  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  war,  to  raise  and  support  armies, 
to  maintain  a  Navy,  to  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare." 

(This  clause  is  ordinarily  construed  as  a  limitation  on  the  Federal  tax  power  J 

"  To  make  rules  for  the  government  of  the  land  and  naval  forces,  to  make 
all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers 
and  all  other  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the 
"United  States." 

The  Federal*  Constitution  includes  only  the  powers  delegated  to  the  Federal 
Government  by  the  States.  This  authority  as  a  rule  is  strictly  construed. 
Through  the  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  construe  these  powers  more 
liberally.  In  other  words,  they  are  construing  the  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  says  that  "  Congress  may  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers  and  all  other 
powers  vested  in  the  Constitution "  more  liberally.  This  section  was  given 
new  vitality  during  the  Civil  War  when  the  Federal  Government  made  bills  of 
credit  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  notes  previously  contracted.  It  was  held 
that  this  was  not  a  means  properly  and  plainly  adopted  to  carry  into  effect 
any  express  power  vested  in  Congress.  This  was  later  reversed  and  the  dis- 
senting opinion  of  Justice  Miller  was  adopted  as  the  law.  In  rendering  this 
dissenting  opinion,  which  was  later  adopted  by  the  court,  Justice  Miller  said : 
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"  We  were  in  the  midst  of  war  which  called  all  these  powers  into  exercise 
and  taxed  them  severely.  A  war  which  if  we  take  into  account  the  increased 
capacity  for  destruction  introduced  by  modern  science,  and  the  corresponding 
increase  of  its  cost,  brought  into  operation  powers  of  belligerency  more  potent 
and  more  expensive  than  any  that  the  world  has  ever  known." 

He  maintained  that  "the  legal-tender  act  prevented  a  national  disaster. 
*  *  .  *  It  stimulated  trade,  revived  the  drooping  energies  of  the  country,  and 
restored  confidence  to  the  public  mind." 

Justice  Miller  put  his  dissenting,  opinion  clearly  upon  the  ground  that  the 
act  in  question  was  necessary  as  a  war  measure.  He  accepted  the  rule  for- 
merly established  by  Chief  Justice  in  McCulloch  v.  Maryland,  as  follows: 

"  Let  the  end  be  legitimate,  let  it  be  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  and 
all  means  which  are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly  adapted  to  the  end.  which 
was  not  prohibited  but  consistent  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
are  constitutional." 

In  1870  the  cases  of  Knox  v.  Lee  and  Parker  v.  Davis  (12  Wall.,  457  K 
involving  the  same  question,  were  argued  at  the  court,  and  are  known  as  the 
legal-tender  cases.    The  court  said: 

44  It  is  not  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  any  power  claimed  for  the 
Federal  Government  that  it  can  be  found  specified  in  the  words  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  clearly  and  directly  traceable  to  some  one  of  the  substantive  powers- 
expressly  defined,  or  from  them  all  combined.  It  is  allowable  to  group  together 
any  number  of  them  and  infer  from  them  all  that  the  power  claimed  has  been 
conferred.  Such  a  treatment  of  the  Constitution  is  recognized  by  its  own 
provisions." 

Justice  Bradley,  in  delivering  a  concurring  opinion,  said : 

"  It  is  absolutely  essential  to  independent  national  existence  that  government 
should  have  a  firm  hold  on  the  two  great  sovereign  instrumentalities  of  the 
sword  and  the  purse,  and  the  right  to  wield  them  without  restriction  on  occa- 
sions of  national  peril.  In  certain  emergencies  government  must  have  at  its 
command  not  only  the  personal  services — the  bodies  and  lives — of  its  citizens, 
but  the  lesser,  though  not  less  essential,  power  of  absolute  control  over  the 
resources  of  the  country.  *  *  *  Its  material  of  war,  its  munitions,  equip- 
ment, and  commissary  stores  must  come  from  the  industry  of  the  country." 

This  decision  reversed  the  decision  of  the  court  in  Hepburn  v.  Griswold  and 
adopted  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Miller  in  that  case  as  the  law. 
It  was  a  plain,  unequivocal,  unambiguous  declaration  that  Congress  had  passed 
these  acts  strictly  as  a  necessity  of  war;  that  whether  the  power  was  an 
express  one  or  an  implied  one  really  made  no  difference.  The  life  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  in  jeopardy,  and  the  doctrine  of  self-preservation  was  resorted 
to  to  maintain  it.  It  is  true  that  Justice  Bradley,  in  his  concurring  opinion 
in  the  last  cases,  said  that  he  "  did  not  put  this  exercise  by  Congress  as  a  war 
power,  J£or  other  emergencies  might  arise  even  in  time  of  peace  when  it  would 
be  necessary  for  Congress  to  exercise  such  power,"  yet  he  concurred  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Miller  and  that  of  Mr.  Justice  Strong  that,  as  the 
exercise  of  a  war  power,  it  was  entirely  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  pass 
the  acts  in  question. 

A  WAB  EMERGENCY  JUSTIFIES  EMERGENCY  ACTION. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for 
public  use  without  just  compensation,  but  during  times  of  great  emergencies 
property  is  taken  without  compensation.  In  Parham  v.  The  Justices  (9  Ga., 
341)   it  was  declared: 

"  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  there  are  cases  in  which  private  property 
may  be  taken  for  a  public  use,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  and  without 
compensation,  and  without  any  provision  of  law  for  making  compensation. 
These  are  cases  of  urgent  public  necessity  which  no  law  has  anticipated  and 
which  can  not  wait  the  action  of  the  legislature.  In  such  cases  the  injured 
individual  has  no  redress  at  law — those  who  seize  the  property  are  not  tres- 
passers—and there  is  no  relief  for  him  but  by  petition  to  the  legislature.  For 
example,  the  pulling  down  of  houses  and  raising  bulwarks  for  the  defense  of  the 
State  against  an  enemy;  seizing  corn  and  other  provisions  for  the  sustenance 
of  an  army  in  the  time  of  war,  or  taking  cotton  bags,  as  Gen.  Jackson  did  at 
Orleans,  to  build  ramparts  against  an  invading  foe.  These  cases  illustrate 
the  maxim,  '  Salus  populi  suprema  lex '— '  The  good  of  the  public  is  the 
supreme  law.' " 
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Willoughby  on  the  Constitution  (sec.  715,  second  edition)  says: 
44  The  constitutional  power  given  to  the  United  States  to  declare  and  wage 
war,  whether  foreign  or  civil,  carries  with  it  the  authority  to  use  all  means 
calculated  to  weaken  the  enemy  and  to  bring  the  struggle  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. When  dealing  with  the  enemy  all  acts  that  are  calculated  to  advance 
this  end  are  legal.  Indeed,  the  President,  in  the  exercise  simply  of  his  authority 
as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the.  Army  and  Navy,  may,  unless  prohibited  by 
congressional  statute,  commit  or  authorize  acts  not  warranted  by  commonly 
received  principles  of  international  law;  and  Congress  may  by  law  authorize 
measures  which  the  courts  must  recognize  as  valid,  even  though  they  provide 
penalties  not  supported  by  the  general  usage  of  nations  in  the  conduct  of  war. 
Thus,  during  the  Civil  War,  in  certain  cases  the  provision  by  congressional 
statute  for  the  confiscation  of  certain  enemy  property  or  land  was  enforced, 
though  such  confiscation  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  genecal  usage  of 
foreign  States. 

44  Even  in  dealing  with  its  own  loyal  subjects,  the  power  to  wage  war  enables 
the  Government  to  override  in  many  particulars  private  rights  which  in  time 
of  peace  are  inviolable." 

POWER  TO  MAKE  CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS  EFFECTIVE. 

Article  I,  section  8-18  gives  power  to  Congress  "  to  make  all  laws  which  shall 
be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers  and 
all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  any  department  or  office  thereof."    This  provision  of  the  Constitution 
has  been  criticized  most  severely.    It  is  the  clause  which  gives  life  and  vitality 
to  the  Constitution.,  A  more  complete  endowment  of  constitutional  authority 
could  scarcely  have  been  mode.    Alexander  Hamilton  said :  "  It  has  been  the 
source  of  much  virulent,  invective,  and  petulant  declamation."     Mr.  Madison 
said :  "  Few  parts  of  the  Constitution  have  been  assailed  with  more  intemper- 
ance that  this."    The  evident  meaning  of  the  language  is  that  Congress  shall 
have  the  authority  to  enact  any  law  which  may  be  necessary  and  proper  In 
order  that  the  powers  which  the  Constitution  has  may  be  executed.    The  court 
in  the  cases  cited  have  construed  this  clause  to  mean  that  any  or  all  of  the 
powers  designated  in  the  Constitution  may  be  made  effective  by  the  acts  of 
Congress  and,  as  the  court  said,  supra,  "  It  is  not  indispensable  to  the  exist- 
ence of  any  power  claimed  for  the  Federal  Government  that  it  can  be  found 
specified  in  the  words  of  the  Constitution  or  clearly  and  directly  traceable  t<> 
some  one  of  the  specified  powers."    It  is  manifest  from  the  construction  placed 
upon  the  Constitution  that  in  times  of  national  peril  and  war  emergencies 
Congress  is  authorized  to  enact  legislation  which  will  safeguard  the  Natl  ..i. 
This  has  been  done  in  numerous  instances  cited.    The  purpose  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  set  forth  in  the  preamble  and  the  provision  authorizing  Congress  to 
declare  war ;  to  raise  and  support  armies ;  to  provide  and  maintain  the  Navy ; 
to  make  rules  for  the  Government  and  regulations  for  the  land  and  naval 
forces ;  to  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia ;  and  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  are  sufficient  authority,  taken  collectively  if 
not  separately,  for  the  legislation.     Congress  may  deem  it  proper  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  grain  for  making  liquor  in  order  that  the  Army  may  have  sufficient 
food  and  sufficient  support  from  the  people  at  home  in  order  to  •  successfully 
prosecute  the  war.     England  has  been  handicapped  more  by  the  liquor  traffic 
in  this  war  than  by  any  one  factor.    Her  food  problem  would  be  easily  solved, 
and,  were  it  not  for  her  inexcusable  waste  of  foodstuffs  and  man  power,  accord- 
ing to  the  "  Strength  of  Britain  movement,"  the  war  would  be  closed.     The 
power  of  Congress  to  support  the  Army  requires  no  stretch  of  construction  for 
the  authorization  of  such  legislation.     Repeatedly  the  court  has  said  that  a 
national  peril  justifies  emergency  legislation.    At  no  time  in  the  history  of  our 
country  has  there  been  a  greater  need  for  exercise  of  this  precedented  power. 
The  food  supply  is  short.    The  liquor  traffic  is  menacing  the  man  power  of  our 
country  in  the  trenches  and  at  home.    Not  only  our  own  country  but  the  fate  of 
the  great  world  powers  is  at  stake. 

POWER  OF  CONGRESS  TO  PASS  LAWS  HAVING  A  REASONABLE  RELATION  TO  AN   AUTHOR- 
IZED ACT. 

When  Congress  or  a  State  legislature  has  authority  to  pass  a  law  it  carries 
with  it  power  to  enact  legislation  to  make  it  effective.    This  principle  of  law 
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was  well  established  in  the  case  of  Purity  Extract  Co.  t;.  Lynch  (226  U.  S., 
192 ) .    The  court  said  : 

"  When  a  State,  exercising  its  recognized  authority,  undertakes  to  suppress 
what  it  is  free  to  regard  as  a  public  end,  it  may  adopt  such  measures  having 
a  reasonable  relation  to  that  end  as  it  may  deem  necessary  in  order  to  make  its 
own  action  effective." 

The  same  principle  was  applied  in  the  white-slave  case  (Hoke  v.  State,  227 
U.  S.,  309)  : 

"  Congress  may  adopt  not  only  the  necessary  but  the  convenient*  means  nec- 
essary to  exercise  its  power  over  a  subject  matter  within  its  power." 

It  is  manifest  that  the  conservation  of  the  food  supply  at  this  time  has  a 
reasonable  relation  to  the  support  of  the  Army  and  the  common  defense  and, 
it  may  be,  our  national  existence. 

This  legislation  has  not  only  a  reasonable  relation  but  a  direct  bearing  on 
these  subjects  clearly  within  the  power  of  Congress — 1,000,000  men  will  be 
taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  producers,  and  the  food  supply  short  and  help 
lacking  to  plant  crops.  The  men  in  the  Army  and  Navy  must  be  fed  by  those 
at  home.  Liquor  wastes  enough  food  to  maintain  7,000,000  people.  The  rela- 
tion to  the  subject  matter  is  direct. 

CONSTITUTIONAL   AUTHORITY   TO   PROHIBIT  USE   OF   GRAIN    FOB   MAKING   LIQUOB. 

The  purpose  set  forth  in  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  and  the  power  conferred  on  Congress  in  the  Constitution  "  to 
support  the  Army  and  to  provide  for  the  common  defense,"  authorize  laws  safe- 
guarding the  food  supply.  Even  if  this  authority  was  not  sufficient  when  it  is 
taken  in  connection  with  other  provisions  named,  it  clearly  authorized  food 
conservation  laws.  If  the  resources  of  the  Nation  and  its  food  supply  are  essen- 
tial to  the  safety  of  the  Nation  and  support  of  the  Army,  then  such  legislation 
is  valid.  Justice  Bradley  stated  it  strongly  when  he  said  that  "  it  was  abso- 
lutely essential  to  independent  national  existence  that  the  Government  should 
Iiave  a  firm  hold  on  the  sword  and  the  purse ;  that  in  certain  emergencies  the 
Government  had  the  right  to  require  the  lives  and  resources  of  the  country ." 
AVe  are  told  that  this  great  war  may  be  determined  by  the  food  supply.  It  is 
manifest,  therefore,  that  a  law  which  conserves  the  food  supply  by  prohibiting 
the  use  of  grain  which  is  a  waste  of  food  material  would  be  valid,  and  to  carry 
out  consistently  this  program  so  that  grain  would  not  be  used  to  make  alcohol 
for  industrial  purposes,  Congress  should  give  authority  to  some  department 
of  the  Government  to  take  the  liquor  now  in  bond  and  reduce  it  to  ethyl  alcohol 
for  munition  purposes.  In  this  way  the  food  situation  would  be  conserved  and 
the  general  welfare  promoted.  If  the  committee  considers  it  wise  to  consider 
the  whole  program  for  conserving  the  man  power  and  resources  of  the  Nation, 
we  respectfully  submit  that  there  is  authority  for  prohibiting  the  beverage 
liquor  traffic  during  war  as  an  emergency  measure. 

PROHIBITION   LEGISLATION. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  support  the  Army,  maintain  the  Navy,  to  prosecute 
the  war,  to  provide  for  the  common  defense,  and  other  provisions  named,  supra, 
authorize  war  prohibition.  The  court  in  the  legal-tender  cases  justified  the 
decision  because  of  the  war  emergency  rt  hand.  Even  in  an  industrial  emer- 
gency the  Supreme  Court  was  influenced  in  part  in  sustaining  the  eight-hour 
law  on  the  ground  that  an  emergency  demanded  action.  In  time  of  war  the 
general  welfare  and  the  proper  support  of  the  Army  may  require  the  abolition 
of  a  traffic  which  is  a  menace  to  the  support,  safety,  and  efficiency  of  the  Army 
«nd  the  people.  Yet  this  same  legislation  might  not  he  sustained  in  time  of 
peace.  The  recent  experience  of  England  in  this  war  shows  that  ammunitions 
and  supplies  failed  to  reach  the  soldiers  because  of  the  drink  traffic.  It  was 
impossible  to  secure  sufficient  workmen  for  the  ammunition  factories  and  to 
man  the  ships  because  of  the  drink  traffic.  Enough  food  has  been  wasted  to 
supply  the  Army  and  Navy  all  the  time  for  all  the  people  of  England  for  three 
months.  Man  power  has  been  destroyed  sufficient  to  lift  60.000,000  tonvs,  and 
s~  000.000,000  wasted.  When  a  nation  is  at  war  its  life  is  in  the  balance. 
Every  power  of  government  is  to  be  construed  liberally  in  order  to  safeguard 
national  existence.  The  efficiency  of  the  Army  and  the  people  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  Nation  require  that  the  liquor  traffic  be  abolished  in  order  that 
we  may  have  our  Army,  Navy,  aud  the  people  who  constitute  the  third  line  of 
defense  in  the  war  up  to  their  best. 
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As  war  measures  the  proposed  food-conservation  measure  and  the  suggested 
prohibitory  legislation  are  clearly  authorized. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  That  is  just  the  question.  You  can  not  do  that 
in  times  of  peace. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  No;  you  can't  do  that  in  times  of  peace  by  direct 
legislation. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  How  does  the  war  change  it  and  where  does  the 
authority  come  from? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  It  cotfie  in  several  provisions.  The  first  one  would 
not  be  sufficient  in  itself  were  it  not  in  the  body  of  the  Constitution. 
The  preamble  itself  provides  that  the  purpose  of  the  Government  is 
"To  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  promote  the  general 
welfare."  Article  I,  section  8  and  subsections  among  other  things 
provide  for  the  support  of  the  Army  for  the  levying  of  taxes,  and 
then  puts  in  the  section  "  and  to  provide  for  the  comnion  defense  and 
the  general  welfare."  This  is  ordinarily  construed  as  a  limitation 
on  the  Federal  tax  power,  but  in  war  times  it  is  construed  more 
liberally. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  where  any  commentaries  couple 
that  up  with  the  taxing  power  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes;  they  couple  it  up  with  the  taxing  power,  but 
they  do  not  limit  to  the  taxing  power  in  times  of  war. 

The  Chairman.  What  authority  holds  a  contrary  view  and  dis- 
associates that  from  the  taxing  power? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  will  give  the  reasoning  I  have  for  that :  The  pro- 
visions to  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  to  support  the  Army 
evidently  were  intended  to  give  Congress  very  liberal  use  of  power 
when  there  was  an  occasion  for  defending  the  country  and  its  na- 
tional existence.  What  does  to  support  the  Army  "common  de- 
fense" mean  and  "general  welfare"  mean? 

The  Chairman.  Who  determines  that  question?  Congress  does, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Congress  determines  that,  and  then  if  the  courts 
should  say  Congress  had  no  right  to  conclude  that  "  common  de- 
fense" and  "general  welfare"  support  of  the  Army,  etc.,  meant 
what  Congress  declares  they  would  declare  the  law  unconstitutional, 
no  doubt. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  in  times  of  war  that  Congress  could 
declare  that  "  general  welfare,"  etc.,  made  necessary  the  establish- 
ment of  religion  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  do  not  think  they  would  go  that  far. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  the  very  question  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  No ;  I  do  not  think  it  comes  to  that  point  Tit  all  as 
to  religion,  because  there  is  a  specific  provision  granting  you  free- 
dom in  your  right  to  worship  God  in  whatever  way  you  want,  but 
there  is  not  any  provision  in  the  Constitution  even  indirectly  which 
gives  you  a  right  even  in  time  of  war  or  peace  to  engage  in  the 
liquor  traffic.  There  is  just  as  much  difference,  it  seems  to  me,  as 
there  can  be  in  those  two  questions. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Is  it'  not  the  destruction  of  property?  Would 
it  not  come  under  the  inhibition  of  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution? 
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Mr.  Wheeler.  No;  for  the  very*  reason  that  the  courts  have  air 
ready  held  that  a  man  has  no  inherent  right  to  engage  in  the  liquor 
traffic  as  a  citizen  of  a  State  or  the  United  States,  but  the  Constitu- 
tion specifically  provides  that  he  does  have  certain  definite  rights. 
If,  for  instance,  there  was  a  single  clause  in  the  Constitution  which 
guaranteed  to  the  liquor  traffic  certain  rights,  then  they  would  have 
some  argument  for  their  contention  here  that  these  provisions  do 
not  authorize  the  enactment  of  laws  which  would  prohibit  the  liquor 
traffic.  What  did  Chief  Justice  White  say  in  this  case  that  I  argued 
to  the  court  twice,  involving  the  Webb-Kenyon  Act?  When  he 
came  to  the  last  paragraph  of  his  decision  he  said  [reading] : 

The  fact  that  regulations  of  liquor  have  been  upheld  in  numberless  instances 
which  would  have  been  repugnant  to  the  great  guaranties  of  the  Constitution 
but  for  the  enlarged  right  possessed  by  Government  to  regulate  liquor  has 
never,  that  we  are  aware  of,  been  taken  as  affording  the  basis  for  the  thought 
that  Government  might  exert  an  enlarged  power  as  to  subjects  to  which,  under 
the  constitutional  guaranties,  such  enlarged  power  could  not  be  applied.  In 
other  words,  the  exceptional  nature  of  the  subject  here  regulated  is  the  basis 
upon  which  the  exceptional  power  exerted  must  rest  and  affords  no  ground 
for  any  fear  that  such  power  may  be  constitutionally  extended  to  things  which 
it  may  not,  consistently  with  the  guaranties  of  the  Constitution,  embrace. 
(Clarke  Distilling  Co.  v.  Western  Md.  Ry.  Co.  and  State  of  West  Virginia, 
decided  Jan.  8,  1917.) 

When  we  are  dealing  with  a  traffic  that  has  no  constitutional 
guaranties  I  think,  then,  we  can  do  some  things  that  we  could  not 
under  this  authority  to  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  if  you  applied  it  to,  for  instance 

Senator  Kenyon.  Uould  you  do  that  in  times  of  peace  ?  Is  there 
any  constitutional  protection  in  times  of  peace  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  There  are  not  any  constitutional  guaranties  in 
times  c-f  peace  or  war  for  liquor. 

Senator  Kenton.  Why  do  we  need  any  constitutional  amendment, 
then?  , 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Because  there  is  no  direct  authority  for  Congress 
passing  a  law  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor ;  that 
is,  no  broad  authority.  The  Federal  Constitution  only  has  au- 
thority that  is  specifically  delegated  to  it.  In  times  of  war  emer- 
gency legislation  may  be  passed. 

The  Chairman.  By  your  construction,  Mr.  Wheeler,  under  these 
clauses,  as  you  interpret  them,  Congress  could  pass  any  law  on  earth 
which  is  not  expressly  prohibited  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  if 
it  was  deemed  for  the  general  welfare  ? , 

Mr.  Wheeler.  No.  When  you  link  it  up  with  the  common- 
defense,  support  of  the  Army,  as  the  terms  are  linked  together,  it 
have  meant  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  had  in  mind  that 
when  an  emergency  arises  Congress  is  given  an  enlarged  power  to 
meet  such  an  emergency.  That  was  made  clear  in  the  decision, 
which  stands  as  the  law  in  that  particular  case,  in  the  legal-tender 
case.  I  appreciate  the  criticism  that  can  be  made  of  it,  such  as  Sena- 
tor Smith  made  a  few  moments  ago. 

It  was  a  law  which  did  not  violate  the  "  obligations  of  contract." 
That  is  a  guarantee  in  the  Constitution,  but  even  in  that  instance 
they  upheld  the  legal-tender  act,  and  Justice  Bradley  and  Justice 
Miller  used  the  strongest  terms  in  sustaining  the  law.    Here  is  what 
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Justice  Miller  said  when  he  rendered  a  dissenting  opinion  when  the 
-  court  declared  it  void  [reading]  : 

We  were  In  the  midst  of  a  war  which  called  all  these  powers  into  exercise 
and  taxed  them  severely.  A  war  which,  if  we  take  into  account  the  increased 
capacity  for  destruction  introduced  by  modern  science,  and  the  corresponding 
increase  of  its  cost,  brought  into  operation  powers  of  belligerency  more  potent 
and  more  expensive  than  any  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Then  it  came  up  later,  ^syhen  there  were  two  other  judges  on  the 
bench,  and  that  majority  decision  was  reversed.  Justice  Bradley 
in  rendering  his  concurring  opinion  laid  down  this  principle,  which 
I  think  is  a  good  law,  whether  or  not  the  general  proposition  was  or 
not,  after  discussing  the  general  questions  he  said  this  [reading]  : 

It  is  absolutely  essential  to  independent  national  existence  that  government 
should  have  a  firm  hold  on  the  two  great  sovereign  instrumentalities  of  the 
sword  and  the  purse,  and  the  right  to  wield  them  without  restriction  on  occa- 
sions of  national  peril.  In  certain  emergencies  government  must  have  at  its 
command,  not  only  the  personal  services,  the  bodies  and  lives  of  its  citizens,  but 
the  less,  though  not  less  essential,  power  of  absolute  control  over  the  resources 
of  the  country. 

That  principle  is  good  law,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  to-day  will  uphold  that  principle.  That 
was  indicated,  *it  seems  to  me,  by  the  reasoning  of  the  court  in  the 
Adamson  eight-hour  law.  The  court  indicated  in  that  decision  that 
the  emergency  had  something  to  do  with  it.  If  a  government  can 
not  meet  an  emergency  when  it  arises  which  calls  into  question,  for 
instance,  as  it  might  in  this  instance,  its  national  life — for  we  are 
told  in  the  end  it  may  resort  to  a  proposition  where  the  food  supply 
will  determine  the  result  of  this  war,  suppose  that  becomes  neces- 
sary and  our  national  existence  may  depend  on  it,  can  you  conceive 
under  decisions  such  as  they  have  rendered  and  under  that  provision 
which  specifically  authorizes  Congress  to  support  the  Army  and  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense  and  the  general  welfare  they  would 
say  that  we  could  not  prohibit  the  use  of  grain  for  making  liquor — 
a  commodity  that  is  destructive  to  efficiency,  destructive  to  life, 
destructive  to  the  resources  of  our  country.  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  would  sustain 
the  law — that  far  anyway — in  prohibiting  the  use  of  grain  in  making 
liquor. 

The  liquor  traffic  has  no  standing  here  at  all,  and  if  we  want  to 
provide  during  the  war  for  the  support  of  the  Army  and  common 
defense  in  an  emergency  and  confine  it  to  that  emergency,  I  believe 
that  the  court  would  sustain  it.  ; 

Senator  Ken  yon.  I  would  like  to  see  it  put  up  to  them. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  There  is  just  one  way  to  do  it.  If  you  want  to 
safeguard  it  doubly,  you  can  use  both  nofethods.  "Why  should  you 
use  both  methods?"  For  the  reason  that  nobody  knows  when  you 
pass  a  prohibitive  tax  whether  it  is  going  to  be  prohibitive.  Put 
that  just  as  high  as  you  want  to,  and  there  are  men  who  are  slaves 
to  this  habit  who  would  pav  what  would  seem  possibly  to  every 
Member  of  Congress  an  amount  for  drink  that  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  run  a  few  saloons  in  each  of  our  large  cities,  at 
least. 
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Senator  Gronna.  You  might  say  the  tax  on  opium  is  prohibitive. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  It  is  supposed  to  be,  $300  a  pound;  and  yet  that 
does  not  prohibit  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  we  ever  passed  a  law  directly  prohibiting 
the  use  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  have  passed  a  law  placing  $300  a  poufid  on 
opium.    It  is  supposed  to  be  a  prohibitive  tax. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  pay  the  tax,  does  it ;  it  is  smuggled  in 
and  escapes  the  tax  i 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Part  of  it  may  be  that  way. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  want  to  ask  you  your  opinion  about  this  bill, 
the  one  I  was  intending  to  introduce,  and  see  if  you  think  this  is 
constitutional.    I  assume  you  think  it  is  [reading]  : 

A  BILL  To  suspend  the  manufacture  of  and  all  traffic  in  Intoxicating  liquors  for  beverage 
purposes  during  the  time  the  United  States  may  be  engaged  in  war,  and  fixing  a 
penalty. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  transportation  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  within,  the  importation  thereof  into,  and  the  exportation  thereof 
from,  the  United  States  and  all  territory  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof  for 
beverage  purposes  during  the  time  the  United  States  may  be  engaged  in  war 
are  hereby  prohibited. 

Sec.  2.  That  whoever  shall  violate  any  provision  of  this  act,  or  cause  the  same 
to  be  violated,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000  and  imprisoned  not  more  than 
two  years,  and  for  a  second  violation  of  this  act  shall  be  imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  alV  intoxicating  liquors  now  in  existence  to 
be  redistilled  into  alcohol  for  manufacture  of  explosives  or  other  military,  in- 
dustrial, or  scientific  purposes  under  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 
Provided,  That  when  liquor  in  bond  is  redistilled  the  tax  thereon  as  now  pro- 
vided for  shall  be  waived  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  prescribe. 

Under  your  argument  that  would  be  constitutional — prohibition  of 
the  manufacture,  sale,  and  transportation  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  For  the  period  of  this  war  I  think  the  court  would 
sustain  it,  if  Congress  should  pass  such  a  law.  I  am  not  unmindful 
of  the  fact  that  we  would  be  asking  Congress  to  place  a  construction 
on  Article  I,  section  8,  and  other  sections  which  have  not  been  used 
in  dealing  with  the  liquor  traffic ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why,  if  the 
logic  of  it  is  clear,  it  should  not  be  so  used,  and  these  decisions  and 
the  authorities  that  have  been  cited,  it  seems  to  me,  uphold  that  idea. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wheeler,  is  it  your  idea  that  Congress  could 
just  as  well  have  exterminated  the  State  banks  by  State  prihibitory 
laws  as  by  the  tax,  and  could  just  as  well  prohibit  oleomargarine? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  If  there  had  been  a  war  necessity  for  that,  and  the 
banks  and  oleomargarine  had  the  same  relation  to  the  destruction  of 
efficiency,  life,  and  support  of  the  people  that  liquor  has,  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  The  bank  tax  was  a  war  measure. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  The  bank  tax  was  a  war  measure,  but  from  a  dif- 
ferent angle  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  oleomargarine  was  a   sort  of   outlaw 

product  just  as  liquor  is. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Oleomargarine  does  not  come  in  the  same  class  as 
liquors,  nor  do  banks  in  the  same  class. 
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The  Chairman.  If  vou  will  talk  to  these  dairvmen,  you  will  find 
it  does.  That  depends  upon  the  individual  judgment  of  the  party 
combating  the  evil. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  will  find  the  courts  do  not  put  it  in  the  same 
class;,  while  they  have  allowed  these  regulations  to  be  placed  on 
oleomargarine,  it  is  under  the  pure-food  provision  and  the  power  to 
protect  the  public  health. 

Agreeable  to  the  courtesy  extended  by  the  committee,  permit  me  to 
say  in  closing  the  liquor  traffic  is  in  a  class  by  itself,  to  the  treatment 
of  which  all  analogies  of  the  law  appropriate  to  other  topics  can  not 
be  applied.  .  This  statement,  stated  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
Jersey,  has  been  affirmed  in  various  ways  in  most  of  the  decisions. 
The  liquor  traffic  has  no  inherent  right  to  exist  anywhere.  It  has 
no  constitutional  guarantees  which  apply  to  other  commodities  that 
serve  the  public  good  and  promote  the  general  welfare.  If  the  courts 
sustain  laws  which  aiffect  property  and  other  rights  with  constitu- 
tional guaranties  because  of  a  war  necessity,  why  should  there  be 
any  doubt  as  to  what  the  court  would  do  in  sustaining  this  proposed 
legislation.  It  will  affect  a  business  which  in  times  of  peace  the  court 
characterizes  as  "  a  source  of  crime  and  misery  to  society."  In  time 
of  war  to  allow  it  to  rob  the  Army  and  the  people  of  a  necessary 
means  of  support  when  we  face  a  great  national  peril  is  inexcusable. 
Precedent,  justice,  food  supply,  national  safety,  Army  and  Navy 
efficiency,  health,  man  power,  and  the  war  necessities  at  hand  are 
an  ample  justification  to  authorize  the  measures  before  this 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dinwiddie,  the  committee  would  be  very  glad 
to  hear  you  upon  this  subject. 

STATEMENT   OFE.   C.   DINWIDDIE,   SECRETARY   NATIONAL 
TEMPERANCE  LEGISLATIVE  BUREAU,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  qualify  or  at- 
tempt to  qualify  as  a  food  expert ;  I  make  no  such  pretention.  Xor 
am  I  a  lawyer,  although  I  think  I  have  gone  far  enough  into  the 
legal  aspects  of  the  propositions  involved  here  to  hazard  an  opinion 
with  reference  to  what  may  and  what  may  not  be  done  without  rais- 
ing serious  constitutional  questions.  The  situation,  as  I  take  it,  must 
be  viewed  in  connection  with  the  emergency  with  which  the  Nation 
is  confronted. 

Speaking  as  a  layman,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  make  the  admission  that 
I  quite  agree  with  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Senator  Smith  and 
some  others  of  the  committee,  that  if  it  were  not  for  this  war  situa- 
tion there  is  very  great  doubt  whether  we  could  reach  what  we  desire 
to  reach,  except  through  the  medium  of  either  a  prohibitive  tax  on 
intoxicating  liquors  and  the  traffic  in  them  or,  partially,  by  the 
passage  of  a  law  which  will  forbid  the  use  of  the  channels  of  inter- 
state commerce 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  I  do  not  doubt  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  Or  the  submission  of  a  national  constitutional 
prohibition  amendment.  It  is  a  fact,  as  Senator  Smith  has  also  sug- 
gested, that  there  is  no  absolute  line  of  demarkation  laid  down  which 
will  enable  any  man  to  say  with  positiveness  just  how  far  you  can 
go  in  the  war  emergency.    But  from  a  reading  of  the  Supreme  Court 
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case,  that  probably  came  as  near  touching  this  situation  as  any  we 
have  been  able  to  find — the  Legal  Tender  case — it  seems  that  in  a 
great  emergency  of  this  kind  Congress  could  practically  go  the  limit 
in  order  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  Government  itscflf.  Even  ad- 
mitting that  that  was  only  a  five-to-four  decision,  Nevertheless,  that 
makes  it  law 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Oh,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  It  does  until  it  is  reversed. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  It  makes  that  particular  thing  law,  but 
it  does  not  make  the  doctrine  sound  law.  It  makes  the  law  of  that 
Congress  in  that  case  the  law,  but  it  did  not  make  the  doctrine  laid 
down  by  the  five  as  against  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  four  sound 
as  a  general  principle. 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  Of  course,  we  will  have  to  admit  that  result  in  any 
court  decision.  It  decides  the  law  Under  the  state  of  facts  before  the 
court  in  the  particular  case.  However,  the  reasoning  of  the  court — : 
that  is,  of  the  justice  who  spoke  for  the  majority  of  the  court, 
and  the  concurring  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Bradley,  who  had,  I  think, 
come  ihto  the  court  afterwards,  indicate  a  trend  on  the  part  of  the 
court  at  that  time  toward  the  point  of  view  that  legislation  of  this 
character  might  be  upheld  as  a  war  emergency. 

But  I  am  not  particular,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  about  the 
method  of  reaching  the  desired  result.  I  do  not  strain  at  that  point 
like  some  of  our  people  might.  It  is  the  substance  of  the  thing  I  am 
after.  If  it  can  be  reached  more  effectively,  more  certainly,  by  the 
imposition  of  a  prohibitive  tax  upon  the  grain  itself  that  might  be 
used  or  upon  the  liquor  after  it  is  manufactured,  following  that  up 
under  the  undoubted  power  of  Congress  by  limiting  the  use  of  liquor 
so  manufactured  and  upon  which  any  tax  might  be  paid  to  the  State 
in  which  it  is  manufactured,  I  think  we  could  very  largely  provide 
a  remedy. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  To  what  extent  would  the  withdrawal 
of  the  privilege  of  interstate  commerce  from  the  manufactured  stuff, 
the  product,  and  the  grain  have  the  desired  effect? 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  That  alone,  Senator,  in  my  judgment  would  not 
have  the  repressing  effect  that  would  be  desirable  in  the  situation.  I 
think  the  imposition  of  a  tax  might  meet  the  situation  far  better,  be- 
cause that  can  be  made  prohibitive;  there  is  no  question  about  that 
and  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  it. 

Senator  Gore  has  already  cited  two  or  three  instances — to  which  I 
might  add  another — in  which  the  Congress  has  reached  the  prohibi- 
tion of  a  particular  thing  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax  The  taxing  of 
the  issue  of  State  banks  is,  of  course,  well  known  to  all  of  us  his- 
torically, and  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  oleomargarine,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly intended  to  prevent  its  general  use;  and  then  we  are  aware 
also  in  recent  years  of  the  imposition  of  a  prohibitive  tax  upon  the 
manufacture  of  phosphorus  matches,  which  was  designed  to  protect 
the  health  of  the  workers  and  people  who  came  in  contact  with  them, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  well  known  that  Congress  could  not 
directly  prohibit  the  manufacture  of  those  articles  in  the  States. 

Senator  Gronna.  But  none  of  those  were  war  measures? 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  No;  and,  as  I  understand,  Senators,  there  is  no 
question  whatever  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  a  prohibitive  tax 
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levied  by  Congress  under  the  taxing  power  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment. 

I  do  not  want  anybody  to  infer  that  I  am  saying  anything  against 
any  particular  measure  or  any  of  these  bills,  Senator  Gronna's  or 
Senator  Kenyon's,  or  whatever  bills  may  be  before  you.  I  am  here 
in  their  behalf  or  on  behalf  of  the  principle  underlying  them.  The 
point,  however,  is  that  with  a  world  shortage  of  foodstuffs — as  to 
which  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question — I  understand  that  our 
wheat  supply  this  coming  production  year  is  going  to  be  far  short 
of  the  year  before,  which  was  itself  very  far  short  of  the  year  before ; 
and  the  situation  in  Australasia  and  Argentina  and  other  sections 
from  which  wheat  has  been  exported,  and  in  the  condition  that  we 
find  ourselves  here  in  this  country,  to  say  nothing  of  the  require- 
ments on  our  part  to  help  feed  our  allies  in  Europe,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  every  necessity  for  use  to  safeguard  the  food  supply  of 
the  Nation,  and  that,  I  believe,  we  can  find  the  way  to  do. 

I  have  here,  and  I  will  pass  them  around,  the  statements  of  four 
or  five  experts  in  economics  and  physiology  in  connection  with  Har- 
vard and  Yale  Universities,  in  which  they  estimate  the  very  least 
amount  of  foodstuffs  that  are  being  converted  into  alcoholic  liquors 
for  beverage  purposes  in  this  country  to  be  the  equivalent  of  that 
which  is  required  by  7,000,000  of  men  for  one  year.  If  that  is  true, 
that  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  armies  of  the 
allies  in  Europe  for  six  months.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  there 
are  more  than  that  many  people  in  the  allies'  armies  actually  fight- 
ing ;  and  if  our  food  situation  is  anything  like  it  has  been  represented 
to  be  by  experts,  we  are  in  no  position  to  waste  the  foodstuffs  that  we 
are  now*  wasting  and  the  money  (hat  we  are  now  wasting  in  alcoholic 
liquors  for  beverage  purposes. 

If  Senator  Gronna  is  willing  for  such  an  amendment,  I  think  it 
is  quite  important  that  another  provision  be  put  in  this  bill  or  any 
measure  that  may  be  adopted  by  your  committee  and  ultimately  by 
the  Congress. 

You  are  not  going  to  remedy  the  food  situation  with  regard  to  the 
subject  under  discussion  now  if  you  simply  provide  that  no  further 
grain  shall  be  manufactured  into  intoxicating  liquors.  I  have  not 
any  question  but  that  the  distillers  would  like  to  see  a  proposition 
like  this  adopted  without  any  provision  such  as  I  refer  to,  namely, 
that  you  simply  stop  the  conversion  of  further  grains  and  foods  into 
alcoholic  liquors  and  leave  them  free  to  dispose  of  the  stock  which 
they  have  already  manufactured.  They  have  overproduced  for  years 
past.  They  have  probably  250,000,000  gallons  of  whisky  in  and  out 
of  bond  now.  Everybody  knows  who  has  kept  track  of  the  market 
they  are  overstocked,  but  I  am  very  sure  it  is  within  that  range.  It 
would  be  a  good  business  proposition  for  them  to  curtail  production 
to  the  extent  of  a  year's  supply  or  so,  and  they  have  already  been 
forcing  a  voluntary  reduction  of  production  on  themselves  during 
the  last  few  years  because  of  the  situation  in  the  trade. 

Senator  Gronna.  Of  course  there  is  no  stock  of  beer  on  hand. 

Mr.  Di^rwiDDiE.  There  is  never  any  considerable  stock  of  beer  on 
hand  because  it  does  not  keep  so  well. 

Senator  Gronna.  The  brewers  have  been  here  and  opposed  this 
measure,  and  the  distillers  have  also  been  here  and  opposed  it. 
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Mr.  Dinwiddie.  I  can  understand  why  the  distillers  might  do  it, 
and  yet  if  an  amendment  like  this  was  passed 

Senator  Gronna.  I  did  not  want  your  statement  to  go  in  without 
comment,  because  they  have  been  here  and  protested  against  it 
vigorously. 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  I  did  not  mean  to  say,  if  I  did,  that  they  are  for  it, 
Senator,  but  I  say  that  the  distillers,  if  they  had  to  get  it  at  all, 
might  be  willing  to  dispose  of  the  liquors  they  have  on  hand,  and  if 
you  leave  it  that  way  you  will  not  conserve  the  food  supply  during 
the  coming  year,  because  we  are  going  to  have  requirements  for  im- 
mense quantities  of  ethyl  alcohol.  We  have  got  to  have  it  for  in- 
dustrial and  scientific  purposes ;  we  have  got  to  have  it  in  the  manu- 
facture of  munitions.  I  understand  it  takes  about  a  barrel  of  alcohol 
to  fire  a  great  big  gun. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  may  be  mistaken — if  I  am,  I  hope  the  chairman 
will  correct  me,  because  he  is  always  an  expert  on  figures — but  my 
recollection  is  that. Mr.  Squibb,  who  is  a  manufacturer  of  distillers' 
liquors  in  Indiana,  stated  that  the  liquor  dealers  had  on  hand,  as 
near  as  he  could  get  to  it,  over  205,000,000  gallons. 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  Is  that  in  bond  ? 

Senator  Gronna.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  I  was  speaking  the  other  day  to  the  counsel  of 
the  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers'  Association,  Mr.  Levi  Cook,  of  this 
citv n 

Senator  Kenton.  He  was  here. 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  He  indicated  to  me  they  had  over  200,000,000  gal- 
lons in  bond,  and  he  said  as  near  as  he  could  estimate  there  were 
probably  on  the  shelves  of  the  average  retailers  over  the  country — 
of  course  they  never  can  estimate  that  accurately — probably  50,000.000 
to  60,000,000  more. 

If  to  conserve  the  food  supply  you  cut  off  the  further  production 
of  liquors  and  still  let  them  sell  what  they  have,  and  then  you  have 
got  to  turn  around  and  convert  other  grains  and  foodstuffs  into  alco- 
hol for  industrial  purposes,  you  have  not  conserved  your  food  propo- 
sition fully.    - 

The  Chairman.  Your  idea  is  that  the  available  stocks  ought  to 
be  used  for  explosives  and  scientific  purposes  and  limited  to  that 
use? 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  That  is  the  idea,  and  thus  save  further  grains 
from  being  converted  into  alcohol  for  explosives,  scientific  and  other 
purposes. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  have  already  drawn  an  amendment,  which  is 
very  short,  "  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person,  firm,  corpora- 
tion, or  association,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  may  prescribe,  to  use,  manufacture,  or  redistill  into 
alcohol  for  manufacture  of  explosives  or  other  military,  industrial, 
or  scientific  purposes,  any  and  all  intoxicating  liquors  now  in  exist- 
ance  and  which  may  have  been  manufactured  or  distilled  prior  to 
the  passage  and  approval  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  All  I  want  to  say  is,  that  I  think  some  such  pro- 
vision ought  to  be  added  to  the  measure.  I  would  suggest,  however, 
Senator,  that  you  make  that  the  "  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,'*  be- 
cause the  Treasury  Department  handles  all  the  details  of  internal 
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revenues  and  are  more  familiar  with  the  required  regulations  and 
rules  than  the  Secretary  of  War  could  be. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  talking  the  matter  over  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  this  morning,  and  I  am  going  down  to- 
morrow to  see  him  with  reference  to  taking  up  the  proposed  bill. 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  Now,  with  the  courtesy  you  have  extended  rqe, 
as  to  an  opportunity  to  file  a  further  connected  statement,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  for.  me  to  take  any  more  time,  except  just  to  say  this, 
that  I  represent  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America  and  a  number 
of  other  kindred  allied  organizations  in  a  legislative  way.  You 
would  be  surprised,  if  the  matter  has  not  been  brought  to  your  notice 
before,  at  the  tremendous  number  of  influential,  outstanding  peo- 
ple over  all  the  country  who  are  in  favor  of  this  proposition  of  war- 
time prohibition,  who  themselves  say  they  have  never  been  in  favor 
of  prohibition  under  normal  conditions  heretofore. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  connection,  do  you  think  we  ought  to 
continue  the  fight  for  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  ? 
*  Mr.  Dinwiddie.  Without  the  shadow  of  a  question,  Senator;  but  I 
am  perfectly  frank  to  say  that  I  have  not  been  able  nryself  to  see 
how  we  could  regard  the  present  submission — although  we  should 
be  very  glad  to  take  it  any  time  you  gentlemen  see  fit  to  offer  it — 
however,  as  an  emergency  proposition,  when  you  have  got  to  submit 
it  to  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  and  we  are  ap- 
pealing to  you  now  for  an  emergency  measure  to  handle  a  situatio  ^ 
with  which  we  are  immediately  confronted. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  suggesting  whether  we  ought  not  to  spread 
our  sails  while  the  breeze  is  blowing? 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  I  think  you  are  absolutely  right  about  that,  and 
we  certainly  would  not  want  to  do  anything  that  would  interfere 
with  the  final  national  settlement  of  this  question  by  the  orderly 
processes  provided  by  he  Constitution,  and  therefore  I  am  in  favor 
of  submitting  the  question  at  the  earliest  date. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  next  hear  Miss  Margeret  Dye  Ellis. 

STATEMENT  OF  MISS  MARGARET  DYE  ELLIS,  REPRESENTING 
THE  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION. 

Miss  Ellis.  I  desire  to  note  my  appearance  as  representing  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  and  that  of  Miss  Lelia  Yost, 
of  West  Virginia,  president  of  the  National  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  of  that  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  just  want  it  to  be  on  record  that  the  organization 
we  represent,  of  half  a  million  of  Avomen  in  the  United  States,  are 
intensely  interested  in  this  question.  This  war  touches  us  very 
closely.  Our  boys  are  going.  We  want  them  protected.  We  want 
that  Congress  shall  in  some  way,  some  constitutional  way,  as  has 
been  so  demonstrated  here  to-day  and  shown  so  clearly,  should  pro- 
tect our  boys  from  this  thing  that  is  worse  to  us  than  bullets;  and 
so  we  leave  the  case  in  your  hands  believing  that  the  Senate  will 
vote  and  give  us  such  protection. 

We  believe  in  the  conservation  of  food.  We  have  to  provide  for 
our  children.  We  are  the  providers  and  the  caretakers  of  the  home, 
and  we  need  this  protection  of  the  home,  and  we  just  wanted  it  on 
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record  that  we  were  here  and  what  our  interests  are  in  this  regard. 
Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much..  We  will  be  glad  to  have 
that  entered  in  the  record. 

I  have  received  a  communication  in  the  form  of  a  statement  from 
Dr.  Clarence  True  Wilson,  general  secretary  of  the  board  of  tem- 
perance of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who  resides  in  Wash- 
ington. The  doctor  having  been  called  out  of  the  city,  and  of  course 
for  that  reason  being  unable  to  appear  before  the  committee,  has 
asked  that  this  statement  be  made  a  part  of  our  record.  I  therefore 
will  have  it  put  in  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  the  testimony  in  this 
hearing. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  CLAEENGE  TRUE  WILSON,  GENERAL  SEC- 
RETARY OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TEMPERANCE  OF  THE  METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  204  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  SE.,  WASH- 
INGTON, D.  C. 

Dr.  Wilson.  The  board  of  temperance,  prohibition,  and  public 
morals  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  I  am  general 
secretary,  officially  represents  that  denomination  with  nearly  4,000,000 
members.  In  their  behalf  we  wish  to  say  that  we  are  very  earnestly 
and  deeply  concerned  in  the  matter  of  prohibition  as,  a  war  measure. 

The  enormous  liquor  bill,  exceeding  in  amount  the  bond  issue  just 
offered  to  the  public,  is  a  heavy  handicap  to  the  proper  financing 
of  the  war  and  the  maintenance  of  business  during  this  time  of 
abnormal  expense.  The  waste  of  food  in  making  beer  and  whisky, 
which,  according  to  our  careful  calculation,  is  indicated  by  the  index 
number  10  as  compared  to  124  for  the  total  amount  of  food  needed 
to  maintain  the  health  and  strength  of  the  people,  requires  immediate 
consideration.  The  waste  of  labor  at  a  time  when  labor  is  in  the 
greatest  demand,  the  waste  of  transport  facilities,  of  space  in  ware- 
houses and  on  docks — all  of  these  are  vital  matters. 

But  the  most  serious  phase' of  the  question  is  the  danger  to  the 
morale  of  the  people.  The  way  in  which  the  American  Government 
deals  with  the  liquor  trade  will  be  the  measure  of  its  adequacy.  The 
people  will  not  be  deceived.  They  will  never  believe  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  thoroughly  in  earnest  if  it  fails  to  prohibit  the  liquor 
traffic.  So  long  as  Congress  tolerates  the  waste  of  money,  of  food, 
of  transportation,  of  health,  and  of  labor  efficiency  in  order  that  the 
brewers  may  continue  to. pocket  their  enormous  profits,  the  people 
will  believe  that  this  fight  is  simply  a  side  issue  to  be  taken  care  of 
in  the'country's  spare  time. 

If  Congress  fails  to  take  this  necessary  step  at  the  present  time  we 
can  not  contemplate  with  anything  less  than  fear  and  trembling  the 
probable  results.  We  know  that  in  past  wars,%not  so  considerable  in 
their  scope  or  vital  in  their  issues,  scandal  has  developed  which  has 
almost  disorganized  the  Government.  It  is  inevitable  that  such 
scandal,  scandal  of  a  reeking  vile  nature,  will  develop  during  the 
present  war  unless  Congress  now  takes  preventive  measures  by 
prohibiting  the  liquor  traffic  and  giving  such  control  to  the  authori- 
ties as  will  restrain  the  disreputable  characters  who  have  too  often 
hung  about  the  camps  like  wolves  about  prairie  herds. 
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The  first  trench  must  be  dug  between  drink  and  our  homes,  our 
factories,  our  men.  It  is  deadly  mockery  to  ask  our  boys  to  die  for 
us  if  we  are  not  willing  to  be  dry  for  tnem.  It  is  an  insult  to  ask 
the  soldier  to  give  up  his  beer  and  allow  the  man  who  stays  at  home 
to  drink  defeat. 

But  it  is  not  the  time  for  words.  The  country  must  act  upon  the 
assumption  that  it  is  in  for  long  years  of  war,  requiring  every  cent 
of  available  money,  every  pound  of  available  food,  every  ounce  of 
available  labor,  and  every  unit  of  brain  power.  It  will  not  do  to 
learn  our  lesson  to-morrow ;  it  must  be  learned  to-day  in  order  that 
we  may  wield  our  full  strength,  for  to-morrow  is  the  day  of  battle. 

Every  saloon  is  an  enemy  fort,  and  none  of  them  should  be  left 
in  our  rear  as  we  move  to  battle. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  this  concludes  the  hearing  for  the  present, 
so  we  will  now  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.35  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  stood  adjourned 
until  Thursday  morning,  May  10,  1917,  at  11.30  o'clock.) 


ELEVENTH  DAY. 
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THURSDAY,  MAY  10,  1917. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 

Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Wa&Mngton,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  11.30  o'clock 
a.  m.  in  room  43,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  George  W.  Norris 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Norris  (chairman),  Gronna,  Kenyon,  Page, 
and  Wadsworth. 

The  subcommittee  proceeded  to  hear  the  various  representatives 
relative  to  providing  for  immediate  establishment  of  national  farm 
labor  and  training  camps  and  supply  for  boys  in  the  different  States. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish,  Mr.  Milholland,  you  would  outline  the 
proposition  that  you  have  and  the  experience  you  have  had  with  it. 

STATEMENT    OF   HON.    JOHN   E.    MILHOLLAND,    OF    "  MEADOW- 

MOUNT,"  LEWIS,  ESSEX  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Milholland.  The  proposition  had  its  eastern  origin  in  a  series 
of  farmers'  meetings  in  New  York  and  other  States,  when,  after  the 
declaration  of  war,  the  question  of  food  jumped  into  prominence, 
and  the  debate  reflected  what  the  farmers  had  to  say  in  response  to 
the  appeals  for  larger  crops. 

The  first  large  meeting  was  held  in  Whallonsburg,  N.  Y.,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  farm  bureau,  the  granges,  various  other  organiza- 
tions, and  representative  farmers.  V arious  phases  of  this  subject 
were  dealt  with,  but  it  was  agreed  the  one  of  transcendent  im- 
portance to  be  the  question  of  labor.  In  substance,  the  farmer  said : 
"  We  are. perfectly  willing  to  grow  big  crops.  You  do  not  have  to 
stimulate  us  about  increasing  the  acreage.  But  we  want  to  know 
when  we  put  these  crops  in  the  ground,  who  is  going  to  take  care 
of  them?  We  lost  more  than  16  per  cent  of  our  farm  hands  last 
year  in  a  time  of  peace,  drawn  away  from  us  by  the  various  indus- 
trial and  munition  plants.  Now  we  have  war,  and  you  are  going 
to  fill  up  the  Army  and  Navy  and  the  National  Guard  by  conscrip- 
tion. What  is  going  to  happen  to  the  farm  and  what  have  you 
to  offer?" 

In  response  to  that  inquiry  this  idea  was  taken  up  of  utilizing  the 
boys.  Secretary  Houston,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  the 
St.  Louis  conference,  told  them  there  were  2,000,000  boys  through- 
out the  country  that  were  available;  armies  of  school  boys,  boys 
lying  around  the  large  cities,  temporarily  a  sort  of  waste  product, 
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the  boys  that  Were  handled  by  the  various  charitable  institutions. 
I  have  for  many  years  done  some  experimenting  in  taking  boys 
from  the  cities  and  doing  what  I  could  do  with  them  on  the  farms. 
It  is  out  of  such  experiments  that  you  find  yourself  at  the  end  of 
a  long  series  of  efforts  with  your  ideas  considerably  revised  from 
what  you  started  in  with  so  hopefully.  One  of  these  conclusions  is 
you  can  not  do  this  thing  successfully  in  any  sort  of  large  way, 
and  deal  with  this  problem  properly  except  under  Government  super- 
vision. You  must  nave  discipline ;  you  must  have  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  circumscribed  area  in  which  you  work.  You  can 
not  take  boys  out  and  give  them  a  course  in  "intensive  farming" 
or  anything  of  that  kind;  you  can  not  make  a  Cornell  University 
or  agricultural  school  out  of  these  farm  camps.  All  you  can  do 
is  to  take  the  city  boy  out  and  give  him  such  a  preliminary  rough  and 
tumble  experience  and  training  under  the  auspices  of  agricultural 
experts,  farmers,  and  farm  hands  so  that  he  can  go  to  a  farm  and  not 
be  a  menace  to  the  farmer  or  to  himself  and  be  not  a  liability  but  an 
asset. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  think  the  States. can  handle  that  better 
than  the  Government? 

Mr.  Milholland.  The  States  can  handle  it  in  time  all  right ;  but 
if  you  want  to  do  this  work  now,  and  comprehensively,  it  must  be 
done  by  Federal  action.  We  are  confronted  with  something  imme- 
diate. It  admits  no  delay.  Every  day  is  precious.  I  have  been 
dealing  with  New  York.  They  are  eager  over  there — eager  to  get 
something  done.  But  you  will  find  the  experience  in  New  York  the 
same  elsewhere.  To  do  the  thing  in  a  large  way  and  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  a  big  situation  it  has  got  to  be  a  Federal  proposition. 
You  will  not  obtain  the  harmony  of  action ;  you  will  not  secure  any- 
thing except  a  great  deal  more  of  what  you  have  already  in  abundance 
over  here  now,  a  lot  of  vague  plans  and  brilliant  Utopian  schemes 
that  never  get  anywhere.  Action,  action,  action  is  imperative. 
Here  you  have  the  farms  waiting  for  crops;  here  is  the  farmer  wait- 
ing for  the  assurance  of  help;  and  here  we  show  that  you  have  that 
help  and  also  how  you  are  going  "  to  get  it  across." 

Senator  Kenton.  The  Government  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
handle  it.  So  far  as  my  State  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  be  able  to 
handle  the  labor  question  in  the  way  of  stimulation  better  than  the 
Government  is  doing. 

Mr.  Milholland.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear,  Senator  Kenyon,  that 
there  is  any  State  that  has  "  got  across  " ;  that  has  got  its  labor  into 
shape.  That  is  not  the  general  experience.  I  am  saying  nothing  to 
ou  Senators  that  has  not  been  passed  on  by  your  Labor  Department, 
y  Secretary  Wilson;  that  has  been  passed  on  by  such  experts  as 
Prof.  J.  Eussell  Smith  and  these  gentlemen  here  from  the  different 
universities;  but  I  come  assuming  the  practical  side  of  it.  I  want 
to  elaborate  that  language,  that  we  are  not  trying  to  do  anything 
more  than  take  the  average  city  boy,  who  knows  nothing  about  the 
country,  and  get  him  familiarized  sufficiently  to  turn  him  over  to 
the  farmer  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  theory.  What  is  the  practice?  How  are 
you  going  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Milholland.  Why,  simply  establish  a  training  camp,  made 
up  of  a  series  of  farms,  where  those  boys  will  be  taken  in  numbers. 
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monitored  by  a  number  of  people  from  the  Agricultural  Department 
or  colleges,  professors  and  teachers,  undergraduates,  supplemented 
by  the  practical  or  elderly  retired  farmers  there  and  farm  hands. 
The  boys  come  and  live  in  tents  or  temporary  barracks.  They  are 
under  supervision,  a  sort  of  military  discipline,  if  you  please.  I 
mean  just  enough  to  keep  them  in  order,  to  avoid  the  confusion  that 
belongs  to  such  enterprises.  The  instructors,  farmers,  or  monitors 
take  the  boys  in  lots  of  20 ;  not  more  than  25 ;  explain  to  them  in  prac- 
tice the  ordinary  work  of  the  farm;  the  milking,  the  hoeing,  the 
harrowing,  the  weeding,  the  feeding  of  the  stock,  driving  the  cows 
to  pasture  and  bring  them  back,  harnessing  and  unharnessing;  the 
thousand  and  one  things  which  every  practical  farmer  knows  can 
be  done  around  the  farm  by  a  boy  with  a  little  training  just  as  well 
as  a  man.  A  little  preliminary  training  soon  relieves  them  from  the 
gross  ignorance  that  belongs  to  the  average  city  boy,  which  makes  the 
farmer  decline,  almost  without  exception,  to  take  a  boy  until  the  lad 
has  had  a  bit  of  that  sort  of  experience.  There  is  not  much  left  in 
this  manner  to  the  imagination.  It  has  all  been  worked  out.  Wei 
have  gone  through  it  year  after  year.  We  know  what  can  be  done 
and  we  know  what  can  not  be  done,  and  I  know  no  money  can  make 
this  a  success  unless  there  be  a  gentle,  firm,  intelligent  supervision  that 
enables  the  boy  to  feel  that  he  is  part  of  a  general  army  of  service 
that* the  United  States  must  have  or  go  hungry.  The  plan  is  one 
that  is  very  elastic.  Some  of  my  friends  here  from  the  universities 
will  explain  all  about  the  supply  or  smaller  camps;  to  which  the 
boys  go  when  not  direct  to  the  farm.  Mr.  Perkins  thinks  there 
should  be  one  or  more  camps  in  every  county.  We  also  thought  that  ' 
originally,  but  we  found  that  to  get  the  best  results  you  have  to  start 
with  the  big  camp,  to  have  an  administration  in  which  the  boy  is 
handled  with  a  little  more  scientific  care  and  humanized  experienced ; 
with  more  regard  for  his  "  psychology  "  and  bringing  out  that  which 
is  desirable  to  bring  out,  the  cherishable  powers  of  boyhood. 

The  Chairman.  By  just  taking  tl^ese  little  sporadic  efforts,  dis- 
tributed so  widely  as  to  become  merely  a  county  organization,  I  wish 
you  would  give  us  some  of.  your  own  experience — what  kind  of  boys 
do  you  mean,  where  do  you  get  them,  how  old  are  they,  and  how 
long  have  you  kept  them  there,  and  what  has  been  the  result  when 
they  have  been  put  out  with  the  farmers,  and  do  the  farmers  want 
them  and  are  they  glad  to  get  them? 

Mr.  Milholland.  I  do  not  assume  to  be  dogmatic  on  the  subject 
or  feel  satisfied  with  my  experience;  but  such  as  I  have  had  to  do 
with  different  institutions  enables  me  to  feel  confideht  of  good  results, 
with  care  and  patience,  for  boys  are  and  will  be  boys  the  world  over, 
thank  God !  Their  ages  for  the  camps  run  from  16  to  20.  The  range  , 
of  their  early  experience  is  looked  up.  What  is  the  story  of  this  one 
in  the  school — or  did  he  have  any  school?  If  he  did  not  have  any 
schooling,  wher^  did  he  come  from?  What  is  his  religious  train- 
ing— protestant,  Hebrew,  Catholic?  One  reason  that  is  brought 
out  strongly  is  obvious.  Catholic  institutions  will  not  permit  the 
boys  to  go  unless  they  know  that  they  will  be  taken  care  of  in  this 
faith,  so  that  has  to  be  brought  out  in  all  those  cases.  They  come 
up  there  from  the  very  toughest  places.  Some  of  them  are  almost 
hopeless,  some  very  promising.  We  have  had  some  of  the  worst 
boys  I  have  ever  known  in  my  life  up  there;  oh,  some  very  trying 
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propositions.  I  want,  however,  to  segregate  my  place  and  experience 
from  having  anything  to  do  with  this  as  an  experiment,  for  it  does  not 
depend  upon  any  particular  place.  You  can  start  a  camp  out  here  a 
few  miles  from  Washington,  any  place  you  please,  only  do  not  get 
it  too  near  the  railroad  and  the  city,  lest  when  the  boy  becomes  a 
little  bit  tired  or  homesick  he  jumps  on  the  train  and  goes  away, 
frequently  to  his  undoing. 

The  necessity  for  having  a  supervision  organization,  firm  and  busi- 
nesslike, is  absolutely  essential,  of  course,  if  you  are  going  to  accom- 
plish something  worth  while  at  once.  If  you  are  simply  going,  in  a 
sort  of  philanthropic  way,  to  take  these  boys  and  go  through  the 
several  years'1  course,  you  can  get  along  in  the  gentlest  possible  man- 
ner and  accomplish  very  little,  but  when  you  take  them  and  put 
them  through  this  training,  then  you  have  an  entirely  different  propo- 
sition. There  are  2,000,000  boys  to  train,  and  the  country  needs 
them  all,  and  needs  them  now.    There  is  no  time  to  waste  or  trifle 

away. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  percentage  of  failures  ? 

Mr.  Milholland.  About  15  per  cent  in  nearly  all  these  large  up- 
lift efforts.  That  seems  to  be  almost  a  constant  quantity.  My 
friends  from  the  universities  may  have  a  different  experience,  but 
I  have  found  at  home  and  abroad  in  the  different  nations  that  the 
"go-backs"  range  about  15  per  cent.  Dear  old*(jen.  Booth  told  me 
that  was  his  experience  down  at  Hadleigh  Colony  in  the  Salvation 
Army.  The  15  per  cent  failures  characterized  that  famous  experi- 
ment of  James  Campbell  with  the  prostitutes  of  Piccadilly. 

The  Chairman.  How  long,  on  an  average,  would  you  keep  the 
boys  in  the  camps? 

Mr.  Milholland.  I  should  say  the  average  boy  can  be  brushed  up, 
as. a  rule,  in  about  three  weeks;  if  they  are  exceptionally  bright 
boys  in  even  less  time.    Others  will  run  up  to  four,  five,  or  six  weeks. 

Senator  Norris.  Then  they  are  continually  getting  them  and  send- 
ing them  right  out  after  being  prepared. 

Mr.  Milholland.  They  are  continually  coming  in  and  being  sent 
out.  If  we  had  this  legislation  ready  we  would  put  500  in  half  a 
dozen  different  camps  to-day  in  New  York  State. 

I  would  like  to  read  the  memorandum  that  was  laid  before  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  which  he  and  his  experts  have  considered 
[reading]  : 

The  question  of  increased  crop  production  to  provide  against  a  world  famine 
is  essentially  one  of  increasing  the  number  of  farm  laborers  who  can  assist 
and  cooperate  with  the  farmers  as  far  as  possible  in  connection  with  tht» 
spring  planting,  but  more  especially  in  connection  with  crop  cultivation  and 
harvesting. 

At  the  recent  agricultural  convention  in  St.  Louis,  called  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  conference  reported  that — 

"  In  addition  to  nlore  than  half  of  those  applying  for  enlistment  and  rejected 
because  of  unfitness  for  military  service;  there  are  more  than  2,000.000  boys 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  19  years  in  cities  and  towns  not  now  engaged  in 
productive  work  vital  to  the  Nation  in  the  present  war  emergency.  These 
constitute  the  most  important  hitherto  unorganized  and  unutilized  labor  re- 
source  available  for  this  emergency." 

It  is  to  this  proposition  that  our  efforts  are  now  directed ;  how  to  utilize  this 
vast  army  of  the  >eager,  patriotic,  but  wholly  inexperienced  boys  so  far  as  re- 
gards  farm  matters,  and  consequently  of  doubtful  value  to  the  farmers,  although 
they  are  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  every  possible  assistance  in  the  crNN 
through  which  they  and  the  whole  world  are  passing. 
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The  reason  why  the  farmer  dreads  the  city  lad  who  comes  to  him  in  all  the 
crass  ignorance  of  farm  requirements  is  perfectly  obvious.  He  fears  for  the 
boy  that  he" may  injure  himself  and  he  also  is  apprehensive  of  the  injury  that 
the  lad,  however  well  intentioned,  may  do  to  the  farmer's  belongings.  He 
knows  from  experience  the  risk  that  he  runs  in  this  venture,  and  that  is  why 
the  farmers  stand  almost  in  a  body  against  the  experiment  until  the  youth  has 
had  some  preliminary  preparation  for  the  work  which  he  is  willing  and  eager 
to  undertake  in  the  service  of  his  country  and  the  needs  of  a  humanity  already 
in  the  shadows  of  famine.  It  is  a  serious  difficulty;  but  at  times  like  these 
obstacles  are  only  things  to  be  overcome.  To  overcome  this  is  not  so  serious 
as  might  appear  at  first  glance. 

More  than  75  per  cent  of  the  boy's  usefulness  on  the  farm  consists  in  small 
jobs  that  he  can  easily  learn  to  do  within  a  very  few  weeks.  To  milk,  to 
harness  and  unharness,  to  drive  the  cows  to  pasture,  to  feed  the  hogs,  to  look 
after  the  calves,  to  weed  the  garden,  and  hoe  the  corn,  to  spray  the  potatoes 
and  look  after  them  and  the  beans  in  the  weeding  time  is  not  a  great  strain 
upon  the  abilities  of  the  ordinary  boy,  but  until  he  is  shown  what  to  do  and 
shown  with  patience  and  intelligent  appreciation  of  how  the  thing  seems  to 
him,  he  is  helpless  and  at  the  lowest  possible  point  of 'efficiency.  To  meet  this 
situation,  it  is  proposed  that  the  Department  of  Labor — because  it  is  a  question 
primarily  of  labor  and  in  its  larger  significance — when  properly  equipped 
financially  .by  Congress,  shall  organize  immediately  throughout  the  States  hav- 
ing large  urban  populations,  a  series  of  farm-labor  training  camps,  cast  on  very 
practical  lines  and  intended  to  deal  with  the  pressing,  immediate  needs  of  the 
farming  community.  These  camps  should  consist  of  tracts  of  tillable  farm 
lands  sufficient  to  employ  and  take  care  of  at  least  500  boys  and  a  staff  of 
instructors  from  the  Agricultural  Department  and  the  colleges,  together  with 
a  few  retired  farmers,  disciplinarians  from  the  Army,  chaplains,  and  two  or  three 
Engineers  to  look  after  the  hygiene,  water  supply,  and  welfare  of  all. 

The  camp  equipment,  in  answer  to  your  question,  Senator  Gronna, 
could  be  modified  if  the  camp  were  a  smaller  one^  and  this  elaboration 
of  the  thought  gives  you  our  conclusions  why  a  larger  camp  is  bet- 
ter than  the  smaller  ones,  because  you  have  a  staff  that  can  take  care 
of  these  things  that  are  so  important;  the  boys'  health  and  his  train- 
ing, physical,  mental,  and  spiritual.  But  both  camps  are  needed, 
the  larger  ones  to  start  with  and  the  smaller  or  local  camps  to  supply 
the  farms  when  the  boys  do  not  go  to  live  with  the  farmer.  A 
big  camp  takes  in  about  5,000  acres.  About  40  to  60  per  cent 
should  be  tillable.  That  is  the  advantage  of  taking  up  these  farms 
instead  of  a  lot  of  State  lands  that  are  not  tillable,  and  we  should 
have  to  go  to  all  the  expense  of  putting  up  buildings. 

To  the  farmers  East,  West,  North,  and  South,  we  ask,  "  Will  you 
lease  your  farm  to  the  Government?"  He  probably  answers,  "  Why, 
my  farm  is  going  to  be  ruined,"  "  No,  it  is  not,  because  you  have 
the  Agricultural  Department  to  see  that  no  fool  experiments  are 
made  with  the*  said  crops."  "  How  do  you  expect  to  do  this?"  "  Put 
it  on  an  ordinary  reasonable  rental  basis,  so  that  while  the  Govern- 
ment gets  all  the  crops  you  will  get  a  reasonable  return  for  the 
value  of  your  land,  and  your  land  can  not  possibly  go  back  to  you  in 
bad  shape,  unless  we  have  got  to  indict  the  whole  Agricultural  De- 
partment and  the  whole  experience  of  scientific  farming  en  bloc." 

One  camp  that 'we  have  in  mind  in  northern  New  York  will  in- 
clude about  5,000  acres.  A  large  part  of  it  is  in  forest  and  deer 
parks  and  pasture.  There  will  be  enough  buildings  to  take  care  of 
the  staff.  It  is  intended  the  boys  will  live  in  tents  which  we  hope 
to  obtain  from  the  Army.  I  want  to  modify  that,  in  view  of  what 
Mr.  'Martin  has  just  brought  in;  they  have  been  over  to  the  War 
Department  and  find  tents  are  not  available.    But  these  temporary 
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barracks  they  are  building  brings  them  down  almost  as  cheap  as  the 
tents  themselves.  We  do  believe  that  there  would  be  very  serious 
difficulties.  We  have  figures  from  the  contracts,  and  they  have  all 
the  plans  over  at  the  Labor  Department.  Apparently  the  details 
are  pretty  well  worked  out  [reading] : 

Whil u  the  discipline  would  be  necessarily  firm,  it  would  be  humanized 
throughout  and  the  psychology  of  the  boy  life  recognized.  It  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  expect  young  lads  to  work  like  seasoned  laborers  all  the  day 
Toil  would  be  interspersed  with  variety  and  recreation.  The  work  of  instruc- 
tion would  be  incidental  but  appropriate  to  the  tasks  in  hand.  Xo  attempt 
would  be  made  to  make  an  agricultural  university  but  simply  to  acquaint  the 
lads  with  the  duties  that  were  waiting  for  them,  and  the  moment  he  was  ready 
for  them  he  would  be  sent  right  along  to  a  suitable  place  where,  of  course, 
he  would  be  looked  after  carefully  by  a  thoroughly  organized  system  of  in- 
spection which  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  is  already  provided  for  by  the 
volunteer  corps  of  teachers. 

When  the  boy  goes  to  the  camp  he  is  not  starved  and  beaten — 

These  camps-  would  not  concern  themselves  with  farm  boys  with  experience, 
except,  possibly,  to  utilize  them  as  instructors  and  because  these  lads  are 
already  snatched  up  eagerly. 

The  Chairman.  The  experience  has  been,  has  it,  so  that  when  the 
boy  first  passes  from  this  little  school  you  will  have  no  trouble  in 
placing  him — you  have  more  applications  than  you  have  boys? 

Mr.MiLHOLLAND.  Oh,  yes.  There  is  no  limit  to  that.  The  farm- 
ers are  ready  as  soon  as  they  have  the  experience  [reading]  : 

The  demand  for  boys  on  the  farms  throughout  all  the  States  is  apparently 
inexhaustable.  Mr.  Hawkins,  of  the  agricultural  department  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  writes :  "  While  we  have  already  placed  about  5,000 
boys  on  farms,  there  are  some  5,000  or  6,000  more  without  farm  experience 
who  have  enrolled  and  would  like  to  work  on  farms." 

I  have  some  little  cubs  drawing  $20  a  month  working  in  onion 
beds.     They  are  in  demand.     They  can  do  the  work. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Whereabouts  are  these  five  or  six  thousand 
boys  referred  to  in  what  you  read? 

Mr.  Milholland.  In  New  York  State ;  that  is,  Mr.  Hawkins  of  our 
State  educational  department;  he  is  associated  with  Dr.  Finley. 
He  is  the  agricultural  man  there.  Like  Secretary  Wilson  of  our 
State  agricultural  board  and  Mr.  Flanders,  they  have  been  giving 
it  a  good  deal  of  attention  and  are  doing  good  work.  I  believe  our 
friends  here  will  testify  to  that. 

Senator  Gronna.  Do  those  boys  all  come  from  the  State  of  New 
York? 

Mr.MiLHOLLAND.  Oh,  no;  from  all  the  other  States.  Of  course 
the  large  number  will  come  from  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
and  Boston,  the  congested  centers  of  population — about  70  per  cent. 

Senator  Gronna.  A^e  they  young  boys  who  have  never  been  out 
away  from  home,  or  are  they  boys  who  have  roamed  over  the  country 
and  whom  I  class  among  the  hobo  type  ? 

Mr.  Milholland.  The  hobo  type,  of  course,  figures  in  it,  too,  but 
as* a  rule  these  boys  we  are  talking  about  are  the  two  classes:  The 
school  boys  who  come  out  the  1st  of  May  by  special  order  and  the 
boys  who  happen  to  know  something  about  the  farms.  They  went 
right  back.  Then  the  boys  in  the  small  towns,  and  then  some  boys 
who  have  been  up  in  the  country  on  their  vacation  and  knew  a  little 
bit  about  farming;  they  were  snapped  up,  but  these  boys  for  our 
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camps  know  nothing  about  it,  and  they  would  be  just  as  apt  to  go 
on  the  wrong  side  of  a  horse  in  the  stall  as  the  right  side.  Their 
ignorance  is  almost  pathetic.  But  it  is  from  their  ranks  the  farm 
hands  for  this  big  crop  campaign  must  be  drawn.  Their  ignorance 
soon  disappears  at  the  hands  of  men  who  know  how  to  deal  with 
it  in  the  modern  scientific  sense.  The  material  is  abundant  and  most 
promising.  It  is  a  colossal  asset  to  this  Nation.  We  should,  we  must, 
realize  it  forthwith.  And  all  for  half  the  cost  of  one  battleship! 
Only  $10,000,000  is  requested' 

Senator  Gronna.  And  still  that  kind  of  men  would  be  far  prefer- 
able to  a  whole  lot  of  men  we  are  now  getting  in  our  country.  I  get 
so  many  letters  from  farmers  complaining  of  the  I.  W.  W.'s  say- 
ing they  hope  they  will  be  taken  out  of  the  country ;  they  won't  work 
at  any  price.  The  young  boys  you  have  been  speaking  of  will  be 
welcome  to  our  country,  because  they  are  young  men  who  are  willing 
to  work  and  willing  to  learn. 

Mr.  Milholland.  It  is  like  what  old  Phil  Armour  used  to  say 
when  people  appealed  to  him  for  charity :  "  Who  is  it  for,  grown- 
ups? "  "  Yes."  u  Well,  I  am  not  interested.  The  boys  appeal  to  me. 
You  can't  do  much  with  the  old  ones,  and  there  is  fair  margin  on  the 
kids."  That  is  what  you  mean ;  while  there's  a  boy  there  is  a  chance. 
For  10  years,  in  a  very  modest  way,  I  have  been  dealing  with  boys 
from  the  slums  and  charity  organizations,  boys  from  the  different 
institutions,  and  I  do  say,  after  it  all,  there  is  a  fair  "  margin  on  the 
kids."  There  is  a  margin  that  goes  back  and  you  can  not  seemingly 
do  much  with  them,  but,  as  a  rule,  with  patience,  the  margin  gets 
quite  small.  But  you  have  to  realize  "  the  psychology  of  the  boy  " 
just  as  much  as  any  other  proposition  in  life.  We  are  trying  to  bring 
this  down  to  a  practical  basis. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  majority  of  the  groups  to  be  mobilized 
for  farm  labor  training  camps  will  be  drawn  from  the  congested 
centers  of  population.  Of  the  2,000,000  boys  between  the  ages  of 
15  and  19,  referred  to  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Houston, 
as  the  great  "  unorganized  and  unutilized  labor  group  "  of  the  coun- 
try, it  is  estimated  that  at  least  70  per  cent  would  be  drawn  from  our 
large  cities. 

The  States  from  which  these  boys  can  be  drawn  are  thereby  indi- 
cated. In  the  more  agricultural' States  there  would  not  be  so  much 
of  the  city  population  to  draw  from,  but  even  around  cities  of  the 
great  agricultural  South  there  might  be  camps  near  such  cities  as 
New  Orleans,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  and  Chattanooga;  California 
would  have  one  or  two;  Colorado  one;  Iowa  one  or  more;  Indiana 
one  or  two ;  Illinois  at  least  two ;  Maine  one ;  Missouri  two ;  Michi- 
gan one ;  Minnesota  one ;  Massachusetts  two  or  three ;  Maryland  one ; 
Xew  Jersey  two ;  New  York  five  or  six  or  seven ;  Ohio  two ;  Oregon 
one ;  Pennsylvania  four ;  Rhode  Island  one ;  Tennessee  one ;  Virginia 
one ;  Wisconsin  one ;  and  so  on  throughout  the  list.  I  am  not  enumer- 
ating definitely,  merely  suggesting  the  lines  of  activity  and  general 
location.  Naturally,  every  existing  institution  that  can  be  utilized 
will  be  taken  advantage  of  so  far  as  possible  [reading]  : 

The  cost  of  establishing  each  of  these  farm-labor  training  camps,  capable  of 
training  500  boys  in  a  few  weeks'  time,  would  be  approximately  $250,000  for 
the  first  year.  It  is  not  intended  that  the  Government  should  at  the  outset 
buy  any  land — merely  rent  these  big  areas  for  camp  sites,  or,  as  in  some  cases, 
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mnke  such  arrangements  with  the  State  governments  for  the  use  of  State  land. 
When  Federal  holdings  are  not  available  or  appropriate,  with  a  camp  approxi- 
mately of  500  men  and  boys  it  should  be  possible  during  an  intensive  monthly 
period  of  training  to  turn  out  at  least  400  boys  per  camp.  Should  each  of  the 
44  proposed  camps  approximate  this  number,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  it 
would  very  quickly  create  the  nucleus  of  a  large  army  of  boys  and  men — 
150,000  to  250,000 — trained  to  agricultural  service.  Boys  who  had  acquired 
efficiency  in  their  work  might  be  assigned  to  instructorships  at  such  camps  in 
successive  years. 

The  total  cost  of  maintenance  of  persons  so  enrolled  in  these  training  camps 
would  be  about  a  dollar  per  diem,  which,  of  course,  includes  transportation 
charges  incidental  to  farm  assignment  and  some  kind  of  farm  uniform,  as 
overalls  and  jumpers. 

In  addition  to  this  maintenance  charge,  >there  would  be  the  expense  inci- 
dental to  the  administration  and  instruction  in  each  of  these  camps.  It  is 
suggested  that  there  should  be  a  superintendent  in  charge  of  each  camp,  at 
a  salary  of  $3,500  a  year,  and  an  assistant  superintendent  at  $2,500;  25  agri- 
cultural group  leaders,  at  $2,000  a  year,  drawn  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
ranks  of  agricultural  colleges  throughout  the  separate  States ;  five  camp  direc- 
tors, preferably  college  men,  at  $1,000,  who  should  assist  in  the  matters  of 
camp  assignments.  To  each  camp  should  be  assigned  a  sanitary  engineer, 
public  health  officer,  and  some  Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker  and  those  of  other  reli- 
gious denominations.  The  commissary  department  should  be  in  charge  of  a 
man  of  previous  military  experience  in  camp  organization. 

The  appointment  of  a  director  general  and  his  assistants  and  clerical  force, 
whose  office  should  be  located  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  salary  of 
each  of  these  administrative  officers  can  be  decided  upon  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

It  is  suggested  that  an  appropriation  should  be  immediately  submitted  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  for  $10,000,000  for — 

"  Miscellaneous  expenses,  supplying  farm  labor :  To  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  promote  and  develop  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United 
States,  mobilizing  and  training  persons  for  farm  work,  to  wit,"  etc. 

From  an  educational  standpoint  the  future  of  these  training  camps  is  very 
large,  but  their  immediate  value  for  training  a  large  group  of  inexperienced 
boys  into  trained  farm  laborers  would  be  America  s  most  effective  answer  to 
the  challenge  of  a  possible  world  famine. 

Of  course,  that  runs  into  a  whole  lot  of  things.  If  you  do  not  look 
out  you  scatter  it,  and  they  run  into  those  private  efforts.  Mr. 
Clarke  wants  to  take  200  boys  and  handle  them  in  New  Jersey  him- 
self. That  is  all  right ;  but  he  wants  them  entirely  under  his  charge. 
It  is  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  You  can  not  say  anything  against  that ;  do  it. 
I  am  speaking  of  something  the  Government  assumes  control  of, 
and,  of  course,  there  is  no  exploiting  the  boys.  They  go  to  those 
places  to  be  trained,  and  then  as  soon  as  they  are  ready,  they  proceed 
to  earn  their  own  living. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  How  many  of  these  boys  have  guaranteed  to 
do  this? 

Mr.  Milholland.  We  have  six  to  seven  thousand  in  New  York 
State,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hawkins  and  New  York  people,  and 
we  are  perfectly  satisfied  there  are  thousands  more.  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Martin,  who  has  to  do  with  the  Boys  Clubs  in  New  York,  4*0(M> 
there,  and  Mr.  Hall,  connected  wTith  the  Labor  Bureau  with  100,000 
boys  represented  in  the  clubs,  thinks  that  there  is  no  reasonable 
limit  to  the  supply.  We  would  not  have  to  do  any  conscripting  on 
this  matter  at  present.  The  schoolboys  of  the  cities  will  all  volun- 
teer, but  when  you  come  down  to  the  waifs  and  strays  of  the  cities, 
the  young  loafers  you  find  around  in  the  moving  pictures  at  all 
hours  in  the  morning,  hanging  on  to  cars,  cigarettes,  or  playing 
"  Kelley,"  that  is  another  story.    Those  boys  will  have  to  have  some 
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pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them  to  take  them  out  of  the  slums 
to  the  farms. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  probably  be  failures  to  a  large  ex- 
tent? 

Mr.  Milholland.  Not  all  of  them.  I  would  say,  from  those  I 
have  hacl  to  deal  with  in  the  social  waste  of  great  cities  that  it  would 
be  "  50-50  "  for  success,  possibly  better.  Some  you  deal  with  where 
they  are  "dope"  victims,  wliere  they  have  acquired  thfe  opium 
habit,  and  smuggle  up  various  forms  of  intoxicants.  It  is  a  tough 
job,  and  it  is  the  kind  of  a'  job  you  have  not  time  to  work  with  in 
this  emergency.  Eemember,  I  am  trying  to  address  myself  to  an 
actual  pressing  situation;  the  farmers  are  waiting  for  these  boys  to 
come  to  them.  We  have  not  time  to  bring  into  camps  those  boys 
who  are  addicted  to  that  sort  of  thing.  We  are  trying  to  bring  these 
boys  up  and  teach  them  the  work  so  as  to  fit  them  to  render  some 
assistance  and  do  it  quickly. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  How  long  do  you  say  a  boy  of  that  kind 
would  have  to  stay  in  a  camp  ? 

Mr.  Milholland.  A  month  possibly  would  be  necessary,  in  the 
case  of  brighter  boys  even  less.  It  is  perfectly  surprising  what  a 
little  fellow  out  of  school  can  do  in  a  fortnight. 

Senator  Gronna.  It  is  more  a  question  of  endurance  than  skill? 

Mr.  Milholland.  True,  but  then  you  can  not  take  these  boys  and 
put  upon  them  8  or  10  hours  continuous  work  right  away.  We  try 
to  give  them  a  little  experience  with  the  stock  for  a  while,  then  a 
little  experience  weeding  or  driving;  when  they  get  a  little  weary 
with  the  hoe,  give  them  a  little  talk  by  the  monitors  and  then  a  bit 
of  drill,  and  then  give  them  a  chance  with  the  horseshoes — I  mean 
pitching  quoits,  as  you  farmers  will  understand — ^,nd  have  a  little 
recreation,  and  then  a  chance  to  swim,  a  ball  game,  or  any  other 
healthy  sport ;  a  program  based  upon  ordinary  common  sense.  You 
must  not  try  to  make  a  dreary,  weary  grind  of  it  all,  that  will  drive 
them  back  to  the  city  en  masse.  That  is  why  we  are  speaking  on  the 
importance  of  the  large-sized  camp.  Mr.  Martin  here,  who  has  to 
do  with  the  boys,  who  .knows  the  boys,  and  Mr.  Miller  who  knows 
the  boys  and  who  has  handled  them  and  knows  how  to  handle  them 
in  a  way  that  will  give  the  right  kind  of  results.  You  put  over 
them  an  ordinary  disciplinarian,  if  you  please,  who  has  no  feeling 
except  to  recognize  the  boy  as  a  "  unit,"  and  you  would  have  de- 
plorable results.  We  must  keep  up  enthusiasm  to  get  something 
done.  We  don't  want  to  make  the  work  wearisome,  but  practical  in  4 
the  sense  of  doing  practical  things,  such  as  the  weeding  and  the 
hoeing,  not  merely  dawdling  or  idling  their  time  away,  or  doing  the 
same -thing  over  again.  There  is  no  time  for  a  boy  to  do  the  same 
thing  many  times. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Would  you  have  these  boys  after  they  have 
graduated  from  one  of  these  training  camps  guaranteed  a  minimum 
wage  ? 

Mr.  Milholland.  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  going  so  far  as  that, 
just  yet  I  do  not  think  it  to  be  quite  necessary.  This  suggestion  has 
been  made,  that  after  the  boy  is  placed  and  begins  to  earn  fair  wages 
they  would  be  willing  to  pay  back  to  a  sort  of  sinking  fund  some 
small  percentage  of  their  wages  to  reimburse  the  Government  for 
what  it  has  paid  out  in  this  matter.    That  has  not  been  considered 
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from  any  mercenary  viewpoint,  but  that  the  boy  might  learn  to 
appreciate  and  also  become  thrifty  and  businesslike. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  when  the  boy  graduated,  as  it  were, 
from  the  institution  and  was  taken  by  a  farmer,  the  persons  in 
charge  of  the  place  where  he  had  been  taught  what  he  knows  would 
still  follow  him  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  like  the  charity  insti- 
tutions (J°  when  they  put  the  child  out,  to  see  that  the  farmer  does 
his  share  and  treats  the  bovs  right. 

Mr.  Miliiolland.  I  touched  on  that  by  saying  the  school  teachers 
in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  have  arranged  to  supervise  and  see 
that  the  boys  are  well  treated  and  properly  fed.  Oh,  yes,  there  are 
many  applications.  Of  this  camp  idea,  as  an  example,  where  there 
is  a  shortage  of  labor  in  certain  sections,  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
boys  to  be  distributed,  we  can  send  them  down  to  a  small  or  supply 
camp  and  let  them  live  in  the  temporary  barracks,  going  out  in  the 
morning  and  coming  back  at  night,  until  they  relieve  the  shortage. 

I  am  indulging  in  more  of  an  illustrative  line  of  remarks  than 
stating  the  thing  in  its  logical  order. 

But  the  statement  has  been  made  that  in  some  places  there  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  labor.  Possibly ;  but  at  the  present  time  we  do 
not  know  where  to  turn  to  find  it.  Do  vou  Senators?  I  am  glad 
that  statement  has  been  challenged.  I  heard  it  challenged  in  Albany 
a  week  ago  Monday  night  when  it  was  made  by  a  Government  offi- 
cial. He  made  the  statement  at  dinner.  He  said  that  he  thought  that 
the  labor-shortage  matter  had  been  exaggerated.  I  asked  him  if  he 
could  give  me  some  labor  in  Philadelphia  for  our  shops  over  there, 
where  we  are  changing  25  per  cent  of  our  hands  a  month  because 
we  had  to.  He  said  he  thought  he  could.  Then  my  neighbor,  Mr. 
Walter  C.  Weitherbee,  spoke  up  and  said  that  he  employed  4,000 
men,  and  "  I  am  500  men  short,  and  I  can  not  get  them  anywhere. 
I  may  have  to  get  some  down  in  the  black  belt.  I  am  paying  out 
$8,000  a  month  trying  to  keep  up  that  supply.  They  send  me  up  500, 
and  50  of  them  stay,  while  the  rest  go  back."  In  other  words,  he 
was  paying  out  $100,000  a  year  to  try  to  get  men  to  maintain  his 
requirements.  I  will  say,  in  reply  to  Senator  Wadsworth,  there  is 
no  exaggeration  about  the  labor  famine.  But  that  thought  is  one 
I  do  not  have  to  illustrate  or  elaborate. 

Senator  Gronna.  Does  anyone  challenge  the  question  of  the  scarcity 
of  labor  on  the  farm  ? 

Mr.  Milholland.  Yes ;  as  I  explained,  I  heard  that  challenged  by 
an  important  Governmejit  official.  I  am  bound  to  say  he  was  quite 
unique  in  his  attitude. 

Senator  Gronna.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know  the  conditions  through- 
out the  United  States,  but  I  am  very  familiar  with  the  great  North- 
west ;  and  while  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you  in  your  statement,  I 
simply  want  to  add  there  is  a  great  shortage  of  labor,  and  has  been 
for  many  years,  in  our  section  of  the  country.  It  is  a  general  condi- 
tion all  over  the  great  Northwest. 

Mr.  Milholland.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  has  brought 
40,000  colored  men  from  the  South  because  they  were  short  of  track 
hands  from  Terre  Haute  all  the  way  east.    So  are  all  the  roads. 

Senator  Gronna.  Many  of  those  men  absolutely  refuse  to  work 
when  they  arrive  at  their  destination.    They  say,  "  Give  us  $5  a  day 
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and  eight  hours'  work,  or  else  we  won't  work."  They  will  put  up  to 
us  some  condition  that  the  farmer  is  absolutely  unable  to  meet* 

Mr.  MilhollandJ1  It  is  a  tormenting  truth,  in  part,  at  least.  You 
have  the  colored  labor  from  the  South,  but  you  have  not  got  any  of 
it  on  the  farms.  They  come  from  the  agricultural  regions  but  all 
find  their  way  to  the  railroads.  Then  they  get  into  the  munition 
plants  at  $3  or  $4  a  day  and  the  farmer  can  not  compete.  The 
farmer  is  more  discouraged  than  I  have  ever  known  in  all  my  ex- 
perience. You  go  and' appeal  to  them  about  their  crops,  and  they 
say,  "  What  about  the  seed  ?  "  With  seed  potatoes  selling  for  $3.50 
a  bushel,  is  it  any  wonder?  You  know  that  it  costs  $1.50  to  put 
them  in  the  ground,  take  care  of,  and  harvest  them.  That  makes  $5 
a  bushel.  How  does  he  know  he  is  going  to  get  anything  out  of  it? 
"  You  can  not  tell  but  what  ^ve  are  going  to  have  peace."  "  Can  not 
tell  but  what  we  are  going  to  have  peace  ? "  "  No ;  three  or  four 
months  ago  they  said  we  were  going  to  have  peace  right  away." 
That  we  can  get  around,  because  the  probabilities  are  the  prices  will 
be  maintained ;  but  he  says,  "  My  boys  and  I  can  plant,  but  how  are 
we  going  to  get  the  labor  to  take  qare  of  it  when  weeding  time  comes, 
the  cultivating,  and  the  harvesting,  and  all  our  farm  hands  are 
taken  or  gone  to  the  Army  ?  " 

Senator  Wadsworth.  I  asked  you  about  the  wages  of  these  boys 
after  they  went  to  these  farms  to  help  the  farmers.  You  will  find, 
of  course,  after  you  get  started  that  the  scale  is  uneven  over  the 
country,  and  that  the  boys  that  are  sent  to  a  certain  character  of 
farm,  like  the  truck-gardener  farm,  will  get  a  different  wage  from 
the  boys  who  are  sent  to  a  general-purpose  farm,  and  there  might  be 
invidious  comparisons  aroused.  If  some  standard  of  wages,  perhaps 
a  sliding  scale,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  occupation,  were 
arranged  for  by  the  Government,  if  the  Government  is  to  supply  the 
boys  to  the  farmers,  I  believe  you  will  find  when  we  have  the  expe- 
rience that  it  will  also  have  to  make  some  sort  of  an  agreement 
standardizing  wages. 

Mr.  Milholland.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  say  that  that  is  among 
the  probabilities,  but  we  have  usually  found  in  our  limited  expe- 
rience— I  would  not  say  it  is  decidedly  limited;  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  it  reaches  over  a  vast  number  of  years — we  usually  find  that  the 
demand  is  so  sharp  for  these  boys  that  as  a  rule  they  are  pretty 
generously  treated. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  "I  have  no  doubt  they  are.  They  will  pay 
almost  anything  for  a  boy. 

Mr.  Milholland.  I  recall  one  boy  who  came  on,  a  lad  of  14. .  We 
reckoned  he  would  probably  get  $5,  $8,  or  $10  a  month  outside  of 
his  board  and  keep.  He  was  just  a  handy  little  fellow,  but  some- 
body snapped  him  up,  and  the  last  I  learned  the  little  chap  was 
drawing  $20  or  $22  a  month.  It  was  rapid  progress,  and  they  sent 
over  word  asking  if  there  were  any  more. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  I  am  paying  myself  $25  to  $30  to  boys  16 
and  17  years  old,  but  they  are  farm  boys. 

Mr.  Milholland.  They  pick  it  up  pretty  rapidly.  I  am  address- 
ing myself  to  the  country's  immediate  needs ;  to  get  this  mass  of  boys 
who  are  waiting  on  one  side  of  our  bridge,  to  get  them  across  to  the 
farms  waiting  at  the  other  side.  We  want  farm  help,  and  we  want 
it  right  away. 
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These  suggestions  all  have  grown  out  of  practical  experience. 
There  is  not  a  single  statement  that  has  not  gone  through  the  acid 
test  of  18  and  19  farmers'  meetings,  where  there  were  all  sorts  of 
questions  asked.  They  differ  on  many  things,  but  they  all  agree  that 
tney  do  want  help,  help,  help,  help,  and  I  would  just  as  soon  have  as 
help — I  think  you  will  agree  with  me — a  boy  in  the  cornfield  18  or  19 
years  of  age  as  I  would  any  man ;  and  if  you  get  a  few  of  them 
together,  you  can  usually  make  the  dirt  fly. 

Senator  Gronna.  Mr.  Milholland,  have1  you  made  any  investiga- 
tion of  the  wage  paid  for  farm  laborers  recently  ? 

Mr.  Milholland.  No;  I  have  only  been  studying  the  statistics  of 
the  Agricultural  Department. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  can  not  go  by  that  now.  I  simply  want  to 
say  this,  if  you  have  not  looked  into  it:  I  employ  a  good  many 
hands,  and  I  am  familiar  with  labor  conditions  on  the  farm.  We 
pay  from  $40  to  $50  a  month  for  all  classes  of  men  on  the  farms; 
and  that  also  means  board.  That  means  they  are  willing  to  go  out 
and  drive  a  team.  A  team  in  our  country  is  all  the  way  from  four 
to  five  or  seven  horses.  But  after  they  are  through  with  the  day's 
work  they  will  not  milk  a  cow  nor  do  anything  but  take  care  of  their 
horses,  and  anv  boy  could  do  that  if  he  is  trained,  but  the  cost  to 
the  farmer  will  be  all  the  way  from  $65  to  $70  a  month.  These  men 
will  not  hire  out  for  the  season.  This  spring  we  could  hire  for  two 
and  not  to  exceed  three  months  at  that  price.  You  will  find  that  con- 
dition all  over  the  spring-wheat  belt,  covering  three  States. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Has  the  Labor  Department  estimated  what 
they  would  want  in  the  way  of  an  appropriation  to  cover  this  matter? 

Mr.  Milholland.  A  bill  has  been  drawn  by  the  department  expert, 
Mr.  O'Donnell,  of  the  Labor  Department,  and  it  runs  up  to  about 
$10,000,000.  Of  course,  there  again,  it  is  elastic ;  that  is,  the  bill  as 
drawn  by  the  expert.  A  whole  lot  of  data  was  asked  for,  and  that 
was  given.  We  estimate  a  camp  of  500  boys  properly  run  for  the 
year  will  cost  about  $250,000. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  For  12  months? 

Mr.  Milholland.  Of  course  we  do  not  expect  very  much  in  the 
wintertime  except  school  work,  the  hot  houses,  and  forestry  effort, 
but  the  bulk  of  it  will  be  done  for  the  next  six  or  seven  months,  down 
to  cold  weather,  and  we  reckon  $1  a  day  for  the  boy's  keep  and  car 
fare  and  suitable  clothing.  I  do  not  mean  his  board  alone.  We 
charge  a  dollar  a  day,  but  that  is  what  it  will  come  to;  their  total 
expense  means  that. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Including  overhead  ? 

Mr.  Milholland.  No;  we  have  just  said  $500  a  day  for  500  boys, 
including  their  clothing  and  car  fare;  that  is,  bringing  them  from 
the  cities  and  sending  them  where  they  have  to  go.  We  estimate 
that  is  about  as  close  as  it  can  be  figured. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Is  this  an  item  for  the  appropriation  bill  ? 

Mr.  Milholland.  For  the  Labor  Department  bill. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  I  want  to  ask  you — it  may  seem  like  an  un- 
important proposition  and  perhaps  it  ought  to  be ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  always  a  great  deal  of  jealousy,  as  you  will  find,  be- 
tween the  different  departments.  Here  is  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    I  think  one  of  the  questions 
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the  tom-tom!     And  it  is  all  because  the  farmer  is  afraid  to  break 
up  his  ground,  fearing  he  will  not  be  able  to  get  help. 

Senator  Gronna.  He  is  not  only  afraid,  but  he  is  unable  to.  The 
farmer  can  only  do  so  much.  Take  all  through  the  western  country, 
and  we  have  a  great  many  large  farms,  all  the  way  from  a  half 
section  to  several  sections.  But  even  the  man  who  has  160  acres, 
when  he  is  left  all  alone,  his  boys  having  grown  up,  perhaps,  and 
then  gone  to  the  city,  and  the  help  he  gets  is  these  undesirable — these 
men  we  call  the  I.  W.  W.'s — men  who  do  not  want  to  work,  and  I 
want  to  say  I  am  very  much  pleased  to  see  that  the  people  here  at 
are  undertaking  a  work  as  valuable  as  this,  because  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  beneficial  not  only  to  these  boys,  but  it  will  be  a  great  help 
to  the  farming  communities,  and  not  only  during  the  war  but  it 
will  be  a  great  step  in  the  right  direction  even  in  times  of  peace, 
and  .$10,000,000,  so  far  as  money  is  concerned,  is  absolutely  nothing 
compared  to  the  benefit. 

Mr.  Milholland.  The  war  is  accentuating  a  situation  thrit  was 
going  to  make  itself  felt  upon  us  in  two  or  three  years,  anyway,  that 
would  be  unendurable.  This  demand  has  been  increasing.  We  lost 
17  per  cent  of  our  farm  hands  last  year  in  times  of  peace ;  yes,  with 
prospect  of  world  peace.  It  is  only  the  tail  end  of  a  long  exodus  go- 
ing back  over  24  years.  The  tendency  has  been  cityward.  You  have 
all  seen  it ;  it  is  not  a  thing  that  has  escaped  any  careful  observer. 
It  is  going,  going,  and  the  young  farmers  who  are  growing  up  are 
getting  so  thoroughly  detached  that  to-day  I  can  go  in  my  county 
and  give  you  25  farms,  with  good  buildings  and  all  that;  yes,  and 
a  man  would  not  have  to  pay  a  cent  of  rent  for  two  years,  and  then 
he  could  pay  it  out  of  his  crop..  They  can  not  get  the  help.  They 
are  going  away.  We  must  get  new  blood,  and  the  new  blood  is  to  be 
got  in  the  way  I  have  indicated.    It  is  the  only  way. 

I  am  talking  informally,  because  we  are  all  thinking  about  in  the 
same  way.  If  there  is  anything  better  that  can  be  devised,  well  and 
good.  I  have  gone  over  every  plan  devised  in  the  past  five  years, 
and  I  can  not  think  of  a  single  thing  like  the  immediate  supply  that 
will  make  a  transformation  in  200,000  boys;  yes;  2,000,000  in  time. 
Think  what  that  will  mean  in  the  haying  time,  the  weeding  time, 
in  the  future. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  am  not  afraid  but  \vhat  the  farmer  will  pay 
these  young  men  all  they  expect  to  earn,  because  there  is  a  demand 
for  that  kind  of  labor  everywhere. 

Mr. ,  Milholland.  We  have  reached  a  time  when  you  can  not 
talk  back  to  a  man  who  wants  more  pa}r,  because  he  knows  he  can 
go  down  the  road  and  get  it.  I  employ  men  in  the  city  and  the  coun- 
try, and  I  know  whereof  I  speak.  I  never  saw  such  a  demand  in  all 
my  life,  city  or  country,  for  labor. 

Senators,  this  matter  is  a  thing  that,  if  it  be  allowed  to  go  on,  will 
become  a  menace  to  civilization.  We  must  increase  our  food  supply 
or  face  famine. 

I  want  to  file  for  the  record  some  of  these  opinions,  and  I  am  going 
to  ask  some  of  our  friends  here  who  have  State  and  National  stand- 
ing in  universities  to  speak  to  you  on  this  matter. 
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(The  data  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  in  full  as  fol- 
lows:) 

SUGGESTIONS    IN    CONNECTION    WITH    THE    MEMORANDUM    CONCERNING    FARM    LABOR 

TRAINING  CAMPS. 

I  think  the  scheme,  In  general,  is  a  good  one. 

I  come  to  this  conclusion  as  a  result  of  my  experience  in  attempting  to  place 
college  and  high  school  boys  on  farms  In  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  where 
J  found  well-night  universal  the  fairly  well-founded  distrust  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer  toward  the  green  city  boy  on  the  farm.  This  plan  would,  I  believe, 
remove  some  of  these  misgivings,  and  it  would  sort  out  the  boys. 

In  the  present  year  I  believe  the  boys  should  be  put  through  this  camp  (which, 
let  us  hope,  can  be  founded  within  10  days)  in  two  weeks'  time,  so  that  we 
may  get  several  batches  ready  before  the  rush  of  harvest. 

One  great  advantage  that  will  result  this  year  Is  the  fact  that  the  boy  will 
have  a  chance  to  become  muscularly  hardened  to  some  extent  and  the  training 
of  the  camp  should  be  designed  to  give  him  this,  as  well  as  some  rudiments  of 
agricultural  labor. 

During  this  two  weeks'  stay  I  believe  the  boy  can  become  fairly  well  ac- 
quainted with  horses  and  cultivating  machinery,  although  other  animal  lore 
will  have  to  be  at  a  very  low  ebb.  Milking  I  believe  to  be  impossible,  as  it 
would  need  a  new  boy  for  a  cow  every  three  days,  and  no  cow,  well  fed  or 
otherwise,  can  stand  for  that.  She  would  be  ruined.  Perhaps  a  rubber  imita- 
tion of  a  cow's  udder  can  be  or  has  been  devised -upon  which  the  boy  can  learn 
something  of  the  rythmic  muscular  motions  of  milking  without  helping  to  ruin 
a  cow  for  a  season  or  for  life.  Care  of  pigs  and  poultry  would  have  to  be 
almost  of  a  theoretical  nature,  because  of  the  Impossibility  of  having  adequate 
numbers. 

In  the  case  of  horses,  boys  should  have  practice  and  pass  tests  as  to  the 
speed  and  accuracy  of  harnessing  horses,  single  and  double,  with  all  kinds  of 
harness  to  be  found  en  a  common  farm.  Some  practice  in  plowing  and  culti- 
vating, at  least  for  beginners,  will  need  to  be  provided  for  on  a  purely  practice 
piece  of  ground  without  any  crop — a  kind  of  agricultural  drill  ground.  Thi^ 
requires  evidently  a  piece  of  sandy  land"  which  can  be  plowed  and  replowed 
again  and  again.  Similar  dummy  practice  in  cultivating  should,  I  think,  be 
had  by  having  rows  of  sticks  set  In  the  ground  in  straight  lines  and  the  boy 
tested  by  his  ability  to  keep  his  cultivator  near  the  sticks  without  knocking 
them  over.  Similarly,  in  driving,  the  boy  should  drive  single  and  double  through 
obstructions  that  require  some  accuracy  to  avoid.  He  can  pass  an  examination 
in  this  and  receive  a  definite  score,  and  then  pass  on  to  real  work. 

In  almost  all  parts  of  the  growing  season  actual  field  practice  can  be  had 
with  the  wheel  hoe  and  all  other  ordinary  hand  implements.  There  will  prob- 
ably be  some  chance  for  at  least  one  cleaning  out  of  stables. 

The  location  of  these  camps  should  be  left  strictly  in  the  hands  of  the  depart- 
ment, avoiding  any  local  control  In  the  location  of  particular  camps.  This 
arises  especially  because  the  camp  should  be  located  in  a  region  of  truck 
farms,  for  two  reasons — first,  the  sandy  soil  of  trucking  sections  permits  culti- 
vation a  much  higher  percentage  of  the  time  than  is  possible  on  clay  lamls 
( the  plow-practice  fields  must  be  sandy  or  they  become  brick )  ;  second,  the  large 
number  of  boys  in  the  camp  may  make  It  Impossible  for  them  to  do  real  work  on 
the  farm  connected  with  the  camp.  On  the  other  hand,  the  real  work,  not  play 
work,  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  performance.  To  get  this  they  can  go 
to  neighboring  farms,  either  under  their  own  foreman  or  under  employers' 
foremen,  preferably  under  their  own  foremen,  who,  in  turn,  may  be  subject  to 
farmers'  foremen.  In  a  good  truck-farm  district  a  radius  of  2  or  3  miles 
from  the  camp  will  afford  during  most  of  the  season  a  substantial  amount  of 
actual  daywork.  No  boy  should  leave  such  a  camp  until  he  has  completed  at 
least  two  full  davs  of  real  work,  preferably  with  the  second  day  following  the 
first. 

There  should  be  some  kind  of  a  mark  given  the  boy  at  the  end  of  the  time. 
For  example :  Is  he  the  kind  of  a  young  man  whom  the  farmer  would  be  justi- 
fied in  teaching  how  to  milk?  Has  he  shown  himself  quick,  skillful,  and  faith- 
ful? Only  such  could  be  given  the  care  of  a  cow.  The  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Clayton  that  the  boy  In  leaving  the  place  Is  rated  by  those  who  know  hlni  as 
being  worth  60  cents,  75  cents,  or  $1,  etc.,  per  day  would  be  extremely  whole- 
some. 
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•    As  a  means  of  increasing  the  available  labor  supply  in  this  crisis,  I  think  the 
plan  worthy  of  instant  and  extended  trial. 

It  is  worth  its  cost  as  a  piece  of  general  education. 

J.  Russell  Smith. 

Department  of  Labor — Farm   Labor  Division. 

Miscellaneous  expenses — Supplying  farm  labor:  To  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  promote  and  develop  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United 
States  by  mobilizing  and  training  persons  for  farm  work  and  labor,  to  wit : 

For  salaries  of  officers  and  employees  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  else- 
where, per  diem,  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  at  not  exceeding  $4,  pursuant  to  section 
13  of  the  sundry  civil  act  approved  August  1,  1914;  traveling  expenses,  rental 
of  quarters  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere,  including  repairs  and 
alterations  thereto ;  contingent  expenses ;  fuel ;  heat ;  light ;  telephone  and 
telegraph  services;  purchase  of  typewriters,  adding  machines,  and  other  labor- 
saving  devices,  including  their  exchange ;  and  all  other  miscellaneous  items  and 
necessary  expenses  not  included  in  the  foregoing;  to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  to  be  immediately  available  and  con- 
tinue available  for  the  fiscal  year  1918,  $ . 

Employees  and  rate  per  annum :  Estimated, 

Field  force—  1918. 

Directors,  farm  training  camps,  $2,500 40 

Assistant  directors,  $2,000 40 

Agricultural  teachers  (half  year),  $2,000 1,000 

Medical  attendants  (half  year),  $2,000 40 

Farm  advisers  (half  year),  $750 160 

Commissaries  (half  year),  $1,500 40 

Cooks,   $600 400 

Sanitary  engineers  (one  month),  $3,600 40 

Construction  engineers,  $2,500 40' 

Clerks,  $1,500 40 

Clerks,  $1,200 40 

At  Washington,  D.  C— 

Director  general,  $5,000 1 

Assistant  director  general,  $3,500 1 

Clerks,  $1,800 2 

Clerks,  $1,600 2 

Clerks,  $1,400 3 

Clerks,  $1,200 5 

Messenger,  $840 1 

Messenger  boy,  $480 1 

Salaries,  field  force $1,  770, 000 

Salaries  at  Washington,  D.  C 26,  820 

Other  objects  of  expenditure: 

Traveling  expenses  for  persons  in  training 670,  400 

Maintenance  expenses  for  persons  in  training.. 3, 600, 000 

Farm  rentals,  stock,  implements,  and  contingent  and  miscel- 
laneous expenses .- 3, 932,  780 

Total 10, 000,  000 

Mr.  Milholland.  I  will  first  introduce  Mr.  J.  A.  Works,  of 
Cornell  Agricultural  College. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Professor.  Please  state  your  full  name, 
residence,  and  occupation. 

STATEMENT  OF  PROF.  J.  A.  WORKS,   CORNELL  AGRICULTURAL 

COLLEGE,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  Works.  It  seems  to  me  there  are  two  problems  in  this  situ- 
ation at  the  present  time:  First,  the  determination  of  the  extent  to 
which  farmers  can  use  inexperienced  school  boys — boys  16  to  18  and 
19  years  of  age;  the  second  one  is  getting  those  to  them.    In  New 
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York  State  we  have  had  a  little  experience  with  the  first  one  of 
these  two  things  through  the  Food  Supply  Commission  of  New  York 
State,  which  has  taken  a  census  for  the  needs  of  school  boys  through- 
out the  whole  State,  and  we  have  found  that  the  farmers  are  willing 
to  use  about  25,000  of  those  boys  at  the  present  time.  •  This  census 
was  taken  through  the  schools  of  the  State,  and  the  wiiole  results 
for  the  State  were  obtained  and  compiled  in  10  days'  time,  with  very 
little  expense.  It  covered  not  only  the  question  of  labor  but  it 
covered  the  question  of  fertilizers,  need  for  seed,  and  all  those 
things,  and  plans  for  crops  this  year  as  compared  with  previous 
years,  and  we  have  in  every  county  of  the  State  a  local  office  that  is 
in  touch  with  every  farmer  and  knows  every  farmer  who  wants 
labor  and  when  he  wants  it.  The  second  thing  is  tl\e  mobilization,  of 
course,  of  that  labor  supply  as  needed.  It  seemed  to  me  there  are 
three  classes  of  boys  to  be  taken  into  consideration;  in  the  first, 
boys  who  are  farm  reared  and  in  schools.  In  New  York  State  all 
of  those  have  been  released  and  are  now  on  farms ;  there  were  about 
8,000  of  them  released  last  night. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  That  is,  boys  who  were  originally  brought 
up  in  the  country? 

Prof.  Works.  Originally  brought  up  in  the  country.  They  can  do 
that  work  just  "as  good  as  any  man;  they  are  16  to  19  years  of  age. 

The  Chairman.  They  need  no  training? 

Prof.  Works.  Yes;  it  is  difficult  to  get  one  of  those;  in  fact,  they 
go  mostly  to  their  own  farms.  They  were  simply  released  from 
schools  and  given  credit  for  the  rest  of  the  school  work  of  the  year. 

The  second  group  is  village  boys,  small  places.  They  know  some- 
thing about  farm  work;  they  know  something  about  the  conditions 
obtaining  on  farms.  Those  boys  we  are  also  sending  out  to  the 
farms.  They  constitute  a  little  different  problem,  I  think,  in  the 
fact  that  they  need  some  supervision  while  they  are  there,  to  see 
they  are  under  favorable  conditions  and  that  we  made  provision  for 
through  our  district  superintendents  of  schools  through  the  State, 
and  80  teachers  of  agriculture.  They  have  been  given  the  super- 
vision of  these  village  boys  who  have  been  put  out  on  the  farms  as 
single  individuals,  and  they  are  going  out  right  along. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  How  many  of  them  are  there  ? 

Prof.  Works.  Strictly  village  boys,  probably  about  2,000  or  3,000 
of  them  have  gone. 

Then,  the  third  class  of  boys — and  those  I  think  are  the  ones  we 
are  interested  in  here  probably  at  this  time — is  the  city  boy,  who 
knows  practically  nothing  about  farm  conditions  at  all. 

We  have  mobilized  in  New  York  State  approximately  10,000  city 
boys  at  the  present  time  who  are  ready  to  go  out  at  farm  work;  at 
least  they  say  they  are  ready  to  go  out  at  farm  work,  and  we  would 
be  glad  to  get  more,  because  New  York  is  the  State  of  large  require- 
ments. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  been  trained? 

Prof.  Works.  No  ;  they  are  untrained  boys. 

Senator  Norris.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  thev  are  hardlv  readv 
to  go  out  on  the  farm;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Prof.  Works.  I  mean  they  are  willing,  as  individuals. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Have  they  enlisted? 
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Prof.  Works.  They  have  been  mobilized  and  thgir  names  taken 
and  enrolled  for  the  service. 

It  seems  to  me  the  thing  that  should  be  done  with  that  third  class 
of  boys  is  to  get  them  trained  to  fit  them  for  farm  work.  I  think  that 
can  be  given  the  boys  in  three  or  four  weeks'  time.  It  will  depend  a 
little  bit  on  what  kind  of  work  he  is  going  into.  In  the  trucking 
sections  we  get  quite  a  demand  for  boys.  It  would  not  take  long  to 
train  them  for  that  kind  of  work,  such  as  berry  picking. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  There  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  animals. 

Prof.  Works.  Yes;  and  that  is  very  much  easier. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  It  is  very  much  easier. 

Prof.  Works.  When  you  come  to  the  dairy  farms  and  the  general 
farms,  where  it  is  necessary  to  handle  animals  and  machinery,  you 
have  a  more  difficult  proposition  on  your  hands.  And  so  what  it 
seems  to  me  is  the  wise  thing  to  do  would  be  to  establish  what  we  " 
might  call  training  camps  or  centers.  My  suggestion  is  this,  that  if 
the  Federal  Government  takes  hold  of  that  it  ought  not  to  go  ahead 
with  entirely  preconceived  notions  of  just  what  it  ought  to  do  and  how 
to  handle  this.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  enough  elasticity  so  that  State 
conditions  can  be  met.  For  instance,  in  New  York  State  secondary 
schools  of  agriculture,  each  one  with  a  farm.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  probably  in  New  York  State  we  might  make  every  one  of 
of  those  schools  a  training  center.  They  have  dormitories  and  they 
have  a  faculty  in  the  employ  of  the  State  at  the  present  time,  and 
we  could  put  the  boys  in  there. 

They  have  similar  schools  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  Massachusetts,  and 
some  in  the  Middle  West,  Wisconsin  I  know,  and  Minnesota,  and 
some  of  the  other  States. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Secondarv  schools? 

Prof.  Works.  Yes.  Those  would  make  training  centers,  and  they 
possibly  will  also  need  others.  I  do  not  think  we  should  say  we 
would  just  limit  ourselves  to  one  agency.  Then  put  these  boys  in 
there  up  to  a  time  and  give  them  training. 

.  There  is  also  another  thing  we  wilL  have  to  take  care  of  fully  as 
important  as  selection.  You  will  find  some  of  those  boys  that  will 
not  prove  satisfactory  for  farm  labor,  and  as  far  as  we  can  deter- 
mine those  boys  I  would  not  have  them  go  out  on  farms.  If  we  are 
satisfied  at  .those  training  centers  they  can  not  become  accustomed 
to  that  work,  I  think  we  had  better  send  them  back  to  the  city. 

Personally  I  am  inclined  to  favor  these  inexperienced  boys  that 
go  out  being  put  in  camps,  the  size  of  the  camp  to  be  determined  by 
the  demand  in  the  locality  for  these  boys.  That  we  know  in  New 
York  State.  We  can  give  you  every  place  and  the  demand  that 
exists  for  boys  of  that  kind  in  those  centers.  I  would  have  a  super- 
visor in  charge  of  each  camp. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  I  would  do  that:  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  psychologically  sound  from  the  standpoint  of  a  boy  to  put  him  in 
a  group,  because  he  is  inexperienced,  and  to  put  him  out  on  the 
farm  alone  I  think  would  be  a  mistake. 

In  the  second  place,  farmers  are  going  to  take  those  boys  in  larger 
numbers  if  they  do  not  have  the  question  of  boarding,  because  this 
question  of  limited  help  is  not  confined  on  the  farm  alone,  but  extends 
to  the  farm  household.    Women  have  told  me  that  they  hesitate  to 
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take  any  more  help  on  the  farm  because  of  this  increased  work  in  the 
home  that  it  makes. 

Senator  Gronna.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  hire  help  at  any  price 
to  do  housework.  It  is  not  a  question  of  price;  it  is  a  question  of 
getting  them. 

Pro?.  Works.  So  I  should  favor  the  camps  for  three  practical 
reasons:  First,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  boys;  second,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  farm  home ;  and  third  thing — and  this  appeals  to 
me — is  its  possibility  from  an  educational  standpoint,  because  it  is 
very  much  greater  with  the  boys  in  camp  conditions  than  it  is  with 
boys  distributed  over  the  farms. 

Senator  Gronna.  Would  you  keep  them  in  camps  permanently? 

Prof.  Works.  As  long  as  the  farmers  can  use  them.  That  may  not 
work  so  well  in  vour  Middle  Western  States,  but  in  the  Eastern 
States,  where  the  farms  are  smaller,  it  probably  will. 

Senator  Norris.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  work  in  the  West. 
They  could  not  live  in  camps,  unless  you  had  automobiles  to  take 
them  back  and  forth. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  could  on  the  large  farms,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  where  you  employed  a  great  many  on 
one  farm. 

Prof.  Works.  Here  is  what  I  should  say  in  reply  to  that,  even 
in  general  farming  sections:  Those  boys  will  not  necessarily  be  in 
the  camp  all  the  time,  if  the  farmer  is  so  situated  that  he  could  take 
them  during  pressure  of  work,  during  slack  time  they  go  back  to  the 
camp  instead  of  being  around  the  farm. 

That  is,  in  general,  the  scheme  as  I  see  it.  I  think  there  are  pos- 
sibilities in  it. 

Senator  Gronna.  Your  ideas  are  worthy  of  a  great  deal  of  con- 
sideration, I  think,  Professor. 

Prof.  Works.  In  connection  with  this  census  the  point  may  be  of 
interest  to  you :  We  found  how  many  boys  have  left  the  farm  in  the 
last  two  years  to  go  to  work  at  other  than  farm  work  and  how  many 
women  or  girls  have  left  the  farm  to  live  in  cities  and  villages,  and 
taking  Monroe  County,  one  of  the  best  farming  counties  in  New 
York  State 

Senator  Wadsworth.  It  is  just  north  of  me.  The  city  of  Rochester 
is  located  in  it.  It  raises  more  fruit  than  any  county  in  the  United 
States.  We  found  in  the  last  two  years — there  are  5,500  farms  in  Mon- 
roe County — 1,000  men  have  left  the  farm  for  other  work  than  farm 
work  and  approximately  the  same  number  of  women  have  left  the 
farm  for  other  work  than  farm  work. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  permanent  ? 

Prof.  Works.  Permanent. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  When  they  once  go,  they  do  not  come  back. 

Prof.  Works.  Of  course,  we  have  it  for  other  counties  in  the 
State,  and  it  shows  a  very  large  number. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  a  single  county  where  the  re- 
verse is  true? 

Prof.  Works.  No  ;  we  have  no  other  county  in  which  the  reverse 
is  true. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  deplorable.  I  suppose  that  is  true  of  the 
entire  United  States. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  think  it  is  true  all  over  the  country. 
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The  Chairman,  The  next  gentleman  who  will  be  heard  is  Prof. 
Spencer  Miller,  jr.    You  may  proceed,  Professor.  v 

STATEMENT  OF  PROF.  SPENCER  MILLER,  JR.,  COLUMBIA 

TTNIVEBSITY. 

Prof.  Miller.  Gentlemen,  I  am  representing  Columbia  University 
at  this  time. 

As  most  of  you  Senators  probably  know,  the  university  has  turned 
over  practically  all  of  its  departments  at  this  time  for  the  service  of 
the  Government  in  any  way  which  the  Government  may  &id  will 
be  most  valuable  in  this  national  emergency.  We  have  sent  our  dean 
down  here  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  under  Secretary  Baker, 
and  through  the  different  departments,  engineering  department  and 
medical  department,  are  giving  their  men  and  their  plant  for  the 
service  of  the  National  Government ;  and  it  was  along  that  line  that 
the  university,  particularly  at  this  time,  asked  me  to  bring  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and,  when 
the  occasion  arose,  you  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  the  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  university  to  participate  in  some  program  for  enlisting  men 
for  agricultural  service. 

We  at  the  university  started  what  we  called  a  "voluntary  farm 
service  bureau,"  which  at  the  present  time  has  sent  about  150  men  to 
farms  in  the  immediate  surroundings.  As  Prof.  Works  has  sug- 
gested, they  have  been  principally  boys  of  farm  experience. 

I  would  like  to  represent,  if  I  may,  the  college  men  of  the  country,, 
and  particularly  of  Columbia  university,  the  men  who  are  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  21,  who  will  not  fall  under  the  first  conscript 
group,  who  are  particularly  desirous  at  this  time  to  enter  in  this 
national  service,  but  who,  for  one  reason  or  another  are  not  perhaps^ 
by  reason  of  physical  make-up,  susceptible  of  being  drawn  into  the 
military  group  as  volunteers,  or  who  may  not  be  of  age  or  for  one 
reason  or  another  would  not  be  available.  Those  are  the  ones  I 
am  thinking  of  in  addition  to  the  group  Prof.  Works  has  spoken 
about,  who  might  well  work  into  this  whole  program  and  would  be 
very  valuable  as  a  consequence ;  it  would  not  only  give  them  a  sense 
of  participation  in  a  national  service,  but  might  make  boys  through 
their  own  efforts  become  very  valuable  in  the  organization  and  the 
administration  of  this  whole  scheme. 

We  have  drawn  upon  from  time  to  time,  as  you  know,  in  our  boysr 
camps,  men  who  have  had  college  experience,  who  have  had  a  certain 
capacity  for  dealing  with  men,  and  the  result  has  been  extremely 
favorable  in  the  main,  and  it  is  the  thought  of  these  college  men  who 
could  indulge  in  this  work  might  not  only  get  a  sense  of  what  a 
farm  occupation  may  be  as  a  career,  as  a  life  work,  so  to  speak,  might 
be,  but  for  their  usefulness  as  possible  leaders  of  these  little  camp 
detachments  went  around  that  Prof.  Works  spoke  about. 

The  university  is  particularly  solicitous  at  this  time  that  if  possi- 
ble the  Federal  Government  draw  into  some  kind  of  a  constructive 
program  the  whole  work  that  is  being  done  from  time  to  time  by 
different  agencies,  whether  they  be  county  agencies,  volunteer  asso- 
ciations, home-defense  leagues,  and  the  different  organizations  of  that 
kind,  and  it  was  our  desire  to  cooperate  in  this  larger  program  that 
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Prof.  Works  has  laid  out,  this  establishment  of  training  camps, 
that  I  am  narticularly  here  at  Washington  about  at  this  time;  to 
render  to  the  Government,  if  thejr  so  desire,  any  service  which  our 
whole  educational  group  at  the  university  can  render,  to  try  to  work 
out  the  details  of  this  whole  program,  and  to  make  as  far  as  possible 
the  university  of  service  in  this  whole  situation. 

I  can  add  only  my  personal  viewpoint  on  the  necessity  of  this 
camp  idea,  from  the  only  experience  we  have  had  at  the  university, 
the  tremendous  value  of  keeping  alive  in  these  boys  that  sense  of 
team  play,  that  community  idea  of  doing  a  task,  which  not  only  has 
so  much  value  with  the  boy  himself,  but  makes  possible  a  much 
more  effective  unit. 

We  also  feel  that  there  is  possible  that  very  fundamental  thing 
that  Mr.  Milholland  has  referred  to,  of  bringing  about  some  change 
of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  average  boy  toward  the  farm  career, 
to  perhaps  make  the  exodus  from  the  city  to  the  farm  instead  of 
from  the  farm  to  the  city.  It  is  going  to  be  important  that  these 
boys  who  are  in  college  shall  know  something  about  the  farm  and 
the  farmer's  life  in  order  that  they  may  think  of  that  as  a  prospec- 
tive profession  after  graduating  from  college. 

And  then  there  is  this  larger  thing  which  is  back  of  the  possibility 
of  the  educational  value.  We  realize  fundamentally  that,  after  all, 
what  you  gentlemen  are  desirous  of  doing  is  to  increase  the  food 
supply  of  this  country,  and  we  feel  that  in  the  production  of  that 
thing  it  may  be  possible  to  create  a  reproductive  experience  f  on  these 
boys  who  are  going  into  these  different  training  camps  and  using 
these  little  centers  that  are  started  as  kind  of  community  centers  in 
the  different  farming  centers  where  the  university  or  the  university 
men  drawn  into  it  may  bring  the  university  to  the  farmer  in  a  very 
real  way.  And  it  is  the  tremendous  educational  value  which  we  see 
in  this  thing,  which  we  are  so  desirous  of  bringing  forward  at  this 
time. 

But  I  am  just  presenting  to  you  the  desire  of  the  university  to 
cooperate  in  every  way,  their  unanimous  desire  to  see  that  this  thing 
shall  be  bound  up  and  synchronized  through  some  Federal  depart- 
ment, so  that  it  will  give  a  kind  of  national  sanction  to  agricultural 
service  as  a  part  of  the  great  army  of  service  which  the  President 
in  his  recent  proclamation  to  the  people  said  was  of  such  tremendous 
importance  at  the  present  time ;  and  I  can  say  that,  representing  the 
university  and  in  consequence,  the  college  men  of  this  country  who 
will  not  be  enlisted  in  the  crop  group,  that  there  are  a  great  host  of 
men  who  are  particularly  desirous  of  serving  the  country  in  some  way 
and  would  welcome  an  opportunity  through  these  agricultural  train- 
ing camps  to  do  their  share  in  stimulating  this  whole  work. 
.  Senator  Gronna.  This  whole  scheme,  Prof.  Miller,  is  one  which 
the  farmer  himself  and  you  people  of  these  universities  are  mutually 

interested  in. 

Prof.  Miller.  Certainly. 

Senator  Gronna.  And  the  farmer,  from  his  standpoint,  realizes 
the  real  necessity  for  production. 

There  is  another  matter,  and  I  am  not  going  to  take  up  and  dis- 
cuss it  in  detail,  but  I  simply  want  to  bring  it  out  incidentally.  The 
most  important  question  has  been  that  during  the  times  that  he 
overproduced  he  has  absolutely  had  nothing  for  his  labor.    The 
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cost,  of  labor  to  him  has  been  exceedingly  highland  his  returns  are 
never  guaranteed,  nor  has  he  anything  to  say  about  it.  That  is 
one  thing  in  the  educational  field  we  should  also  try  to  soIvq  and 
help  the  farmer  out.  You  can  do  it,  and  you  are  the  only  ones 
who  can  do  it. 

Prof.  Miller.  It  is  that  hope  that  we  have  in  the  fore  part  of  our 
minds  in  the  bringing  together  for  the  first  time  the  fanner  group 
and  the  university  group  and  tying  the  thing  up  and  laying  the 
program  for  the  national  effectiveness. 

Senator  Gronna.  Personally,  I  will  say  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
whole  scheme,  but  I  am  simply  mentioning  that  so  you  will  not  over* 
look  it,  because  I  think  it  is  material. 

Mr.  Milholland.  Dr.  Charles  Beard  is  here  and  would  like  to  say 
a  word.  These  gentlemen  know  how  pressed  each  of  the  Senators 
are  for  time. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  Dr.  Beard  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  PROF.  CHARLES  BEARD,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY, 
ALSO  BUREAU  OF  MUNICIPAL  RESEARCH,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Prof.  Beard.  I  have  a  farm  up  in  Connecticut,  and  I  am  in  closer 
touch  with  the  farming  developed  in  Richfield  County,  Conn.  I 
live  there  in  the  summer  time.  The  thing  that  impresses  me  in  these 
various  towns  and  counties  is  that  there  are  growing  up  local  organir 
z&tions  of  farmers  and  citizens  to  do  all  they  can,  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  duplication  of  effort,  and  if  we  could  have  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut  a  director  of  this  campaign  he  could  not  only  render 
direct  service  for  the  Federal  Government  but  he  could  help  to  coor- 
dinate these  various  farmers'  agencies  up  there  which  are  at  the 
present  time  uncertain  as  to  just  what  they  ought  to  do  and  where 
they  are  going  to  get  labor;  and  my  notion  is  that  the  director 
should  come  from  the  Federal  Government  and  go  into  cooperation 
with  the  State  government. 

I  think  there  are  many  men  of  middle  age  who  are  not  in  the  mili- 
tary limit  who  are  anxious  to  do  something  and  be  of  service.  I 
know  that  university  men — pardon  the  personal  allusion,  but  I 
should  be  glad  myself  if  I  could  be  of  service  as  a  resident  in  that 
community,  to  put  myself  absolutely  at  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment without  any  cost.  I  am  a  teacher,  and  my  salary  is  paid  by 
the  university  in  the  vacation  time,  and  I  believe  I  could  raise  an 
army  in  New  England  and  New  York  of  men  who  would  be  willing, 
without  any  cost  to  the  Government,  to  do  what  they  could  do  in 
forwarding  the  scheme. 

My  notion  is  not  bureaucratic,  but  a  coordinate  agency  to  draw 
together  these  citizens'  agencies  and  make  the  whole  State  and  Na- 
tional Government  effective. 

Senator  Gronna.  In  other  words,  do  you  think  it  is  more  proper 
to  organize  groups  that  would  be  of  help  to  the  farmer  rather  than 
to  organize  associations  that  would  simply  tell  the  farmer  what  to 
do  and  not  assist  him? 

Prof.  Beard.  And  not  assist  him.  There  are  many  going  around 
and  telling  the  farmer  what  he  ought  to  do.  We  ought  to  get  in 
on  the  ground  floor  with  him  ai\d  help  him. 

The  Chairman.  Hon.  Dante  Barton  will  be  heard  now. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DANTE  BARTON,  VICE  CHAIRMAN  OF  TEX 

COMMITTEE  ON  INDTTSTBIAL  EELATIONS. 

Mr.  Barton.  I  am  not  a  doctor;  I  am  fundamentally  a  newspaper 
man,  and  many  years  editorial  writer  on  the  Kansas  City  Star  and 
in  the  Southwest. 

I  have  become  particularly  interested  in  farmers'  questions,  and 
the  question  of  the  labor  on  the  farm  and  distribution  of  work 
everywhere.  More  latterly  I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Industrial  Relations,  and  from  that  angle  I  want  to  speak  of  this  in 
brief,  because  while  I  have  nothing  concrete  to  add  to  what  has  been 
Said  in  the  way  of  definite  information,  I  think  it  is  particularly 
important  that  from  all  of  these  angles,  whatever  angle  we  approach 
this  subject,  that  we  all  converge  to  an  agreement  as  to  the  necessity 
for  it,  and  I  wish  to  speak  in  approval  of  this  plan,  largely  from 
the  point  of  view  that  Senator  Gronna  has  spoken,  the  socializing 
influence  of  such  a  movement. 

I  feel  that  whether  we  wish  it  or  not,  our  Nation  has  entered  upon 
what  must  be  a  certain  conscription  for  service  of  all  the  use  of  the 
country,  whether  it  is. for  fighting  or  for  the  production  of  food, 
and  this  looks  to  me  as  if  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  of  simply 
getting  a  more  disciplined  Nation  than  we  have  in  the  matter  of 
food  production,  in  the  matter  of  preparing  our  boys  and  young 
men  for  something  in  life,  better  than  either  fighting  or  loafing. 
Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  pleased  to  hear  Miss  Helen 
Marot. 

STATEMENT  OF  MISS  HELEN  MAROT,  BTTREATJ  OF  EDTJCATIOK 

EXPERIMENTS,  NEW  YOKE  CITY. 

Miss  Marot.  The  States  have  already  in  many  cases  been  organ- 
izing for  the  purpose  of  supplying  labor  to  meet  the  present  need. 
through  boys  and  others  who  are  unused  to  farming;  and  this  plan, 
as  we  conceive  it,  is  a  basis  rather  than  a  hard  and  fast  plan.  We 
feel  it  must  provide  and  will  provide  for  coordinating  the  efforts 
which  have  already  been  put  forth  in  the  States. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  say  that  in  Massachusetts  the  authorities 
there  who  have  charge  of  this  work  and  who  have  started  organiz- 
ing the  State  for  this  purpose  are  very  much  in  favor  of  this  plan, 
which  is  more  or  less  in  the  same  direction  of  their  own  State  work. 
They  have  5,000  boys  whom  they  say  they  are  ready  to  put  on  the 
farms  and  are  right  in  cooperation  with  us.  Our  bureau  approaches 
this  partly  from  the  educational  point  of  view,  but  also  in  the  hopes 
it  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  time,  and  we  feel  very  strongly  that 
if  we  can  make  this  experience  of  the  boys  a  valuable  one  to  them 
it  will  stimulate  their  interest  and  imagination  in  agriculture,  which 
New  York  City  has  done  in  the  past,  and  we  hope  that  the  leaders 
of  the  campaign  can  be  chosen  in  view  of  making  this  productive 
experience  of  the  boys  so  valuable  to  them  educationally  that  they 
will  see  the  possibilities  of  agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Martin. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  MARTIN. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  think  the  idea  is  particularly  beneficial  to  the  city 
boys,  because  there  are  so  many  who  spend  a  profitless  and  often 
harmful  summer  in  the  city,  and  particularly  at  this  time,  from 
the  experiences  which  England  has  had  in  her  huge  increase  of 
-delinquency  during  the  war.  I  think  that  this  farm  movement  would 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  take  care  of  many  of  the  city  boys  in 
useful  employment,  and  in  that  way  cut  down  to  a  great  extent  the 
delinquency  which  otherwise  we  will  have  to  a  more  or  less  extent, 
as  England  has  had. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Frazie  desires  to  be  heard  now.  You  may 
proceed  Mr.  Frazie. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  FKAZIE,  ASSOCIATE  SUPERINTENDENT  07 
SCHOOLS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  AND  VICE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
SCHOOL  MOBILIZATION  COMMITTEE  AND  ONE  OF  THE  LOCAL 
REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  STATE  DEFENSE  COMMITTEE  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr.  Frazie.  I  have  read  the  testimony  under  date  of  May  3,  1917, 
of  J.  Russell  Smith,  chairman  of  the  commission  on  agricultural 
service  of  the  Philadelphia  school  mobilization  committee.  Since 
the  date  of  his  testimony  a  training  camp  has  been  founded  near 
Perkiomen,  Pa.,  where  37  boys  are  accommodated.  The  camp  equip- 
ment has  been  provided  by  the  West  Philadelphia  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association;  the  sanitary  conditions  are  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Walter  S.  Cornell,  chairman  and  medical  director  of  the 
school  mobilization  committee  and  of  the  Philadelphia  public  schools. 
The  boys  will  be  kept  in  the  training  camp  for  two  weeks,  after 
which  they  will  be  placed  on  farms.  Their  training  in  the  camp 
consists  of  hitching  up  horses,  milking  cows,  and  other  elementary 
knowledge  and  training  which  should  be  possessed  by  every  boy 
before  he  goes  on  a  farm  in  order  to  insure  the  farmer  against  damage 
or  financial  loss.  The  Philadelphia  school  mobilization  committee, 
through  the  commission  on  agricutlural  service,  is  planning  shortly 
to  organize  several  more  agricultural  training  camps  along  the  same 
lines  as  the  one  now  in  operation.  The  executive  council  of  the 
school  mobilization  committee  feels  that  agricultural  training  camps 
of  this  kind  are  absolutely  essential  to  a  rapid  mobilization  of  the 
boy  labor  of  America  into  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  received  a  number  of  telegrams  and  letters 
in  answer  to  telegrams  which  I  sent  to  various  agricultural  colleges 
and  agricultural  commissioners  of  the  different  States  asking  sug- 
gestions with  reference  to  the  present  food  situation,  which  I  will 
insert  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  telegrams  and  letters  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full  as 
follows:) 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  April  SO,  1911, 
Thos  E.  Gobe, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C: 

In  the  agricultural  inquiry  just  completed  in  California  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  council  of  defense,  the  need  for  more  men  for  farm  labor  is  every- 
where emphasized.    Every  farmer  is  now  working  at  top  speed.    The  only  way 
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that  more  crops  can  be  planted  Is  to  get  more  men  from  the  cities  into  the  open 
country.  As  soon  as  active  enlistment  begins,  this  condition  will  become  more 
acute.  Sooner  or  later  some  definite  concrete  steps  wilL  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  situation,. 

Thos.  F.  Hunt,  College  Director. 


Providence,  R.  Im  Apr.  SO,  1917. 
Senator  Gore, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C: 

On  your  telegraphic  invitation,  suggestion  followed.  No  originality  claimed. 
First,  guarantee  farmers  a  minimum  price  on  staple  products.  Now  this  gen- 
erally approves;  second,  license  and  supervise  all  dealers  in  staple  food  prod- 
ucts ;  third,  prohibit  the  manufacture  of  intoxicants ;  fourth,  organise  and  train 
conscripts  for  farm  work  Just  as  for  Army ;  fifth,  have  allies  send  us  German 
prisoners  .for  farm  work;  sixth,  empower  the  Government  to  take  over  and 
fill  unused  farms. 

Howard  Edwards, 
President  Rhode  Island  State  College, 


Reno,  Nev.,  April  28,  1917. 
T.  P.  Gore, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Think  the  best  immediate  plan  is  to  Urge  the  sowing  of  every  available  acre 
of  land  with  some  useful  food  plant,  and  are  hard  at  this  work  now.  Farmers 
responding  like  patriots,  and  their  service  should  be  especially  recognized. 
Are  urging  preservation  and  drying  of  foodstuffs,  and  will  take  up  the  market- 
ing project,  which  is  very  important,  both  to  get  the  farmer  interested  and  to 
get  the  food  to  the  places  it  is  to  be  used.  To  do  this  work  effectively,  the  ex- 
tension service  here  must  have  more  funds  and  our  immediate  need  is  to  get 
these  funds.  Hope  Congress  sees  its  way  clear  to  help  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture get  the  necessary  money  for  this  campaign.  Are  using  all  the  available 
funds  we  have,  but  need  much  more  to  do  effective  work.  Large  crops  will  be 
grown  in  Nevada,  as  we  have  plenty  of  water  this  season,  but  season  is  back- 
ward. Think  the  work  should  be  in  the  line  of  getting  action  in  planting  what 
crops  can  be  planted,  educating  the  farmers  to  take  care  of  their  stock  and 
crops,  encouraging  and  helping  market  the  crops  for  them,  and  in  teaching 
the  housewives  to  preserve  and  can  the  vegetables  and  fruits  for  future  use. 
We  need  farm  laborers  and  machinery.  Perhaps  the  labor  bureau  can  help 
very  materially  in  this  work.  Also  every  effort  should  be  made  to  get  all 
the  land  in  the  Oarson-Truckee  project  under  cultivation.  Every  available  man 
we  have  in  the  college  of  agriculture,  experiment  station,  and  Smith-Lever 
extension  service,  is  doing  his  best  to  wake  up  the  farmers  in  this  crisis,  and 
we  feel  much  encouraged.  The  sentiment  here  is  united  in  support  of  the 
President,  and  no  disloyalty  dare  show  itself  in  Nevada. 

Robert  Lewers, 
Acting  President  University  of  Nevada. 


Raleigh,  N.  C,  April  28,  1917. 
Hon.  T.  P.  Gore, 

Chairman,  United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Funds  to  buy  seed  are  needed.  The  Farmers  of  the  State  are  turning  atten- 
tion to  the  increase  of  food  crops.  Corn,  peas,  beans,  and  vegetables  of  all 
kinds  will  be  large  crops.  Wheat  is  15  per  cent  short  on  account  of  cold  winter; 
oats  about  50  per  cent.  Arrangements  to  furnish  seed  of  beans,  peas,  peanuts, 
etc.,  would  aid  materially. 

W.  A.  Graham, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
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Gainesville,  Fla.,  April  29,  1917. 
Senator  T.  P.  Gore, 

Chairman,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Have  carefully  read  Secretary  Houston's  communication  on  contribution,  con- 
servation, and  distribution  of  foodstuffs  to  the  Senate.  We  indorse  the  Secre- 
tary's suggestions  in  toto.    Can  add  nothing  of  importance. 

A.  A.  Murphree, 
President  University  of  Florida. 

Richmond,  Va.,  April  30,  1917. 
T.  P.  Gore, 

Chairman,  Washington,  D.  C: 

The  labor  problem  is  to-day  the  big  problem  confronting  the  farmer  in  Vir- 
ginia. Carloads  of  our  best-trained  labor  are  leaving  the  State  daily.  In  spite 
of  the  fact,  we  believe  the  acreage  placed  under  cultivation  by  Virginia  farmers 
this  year  will  be  increased,  as  farmers  are  putting  forth  every  possible  effort  to 
meet  the  situation.  Most  of  them  are  impelled  to  this  through  a  spirit  of  pure 
patriotism,  but  in  the  labor  situation  they  are  up  against  it.  The  condition  is 
growing  more  and  more  perilous.  Only  national  legislation  preventing  this  con- 
tinued exodus  can  save  situation.  Many  farmers  need  to  be  financed  to  be  able 
to  meet  the  rapidly  increasing  prices,  for  farm  hands,  fertilizers,  and  seeds  have 
doubled  in  price.    The  farmers  need  money  and  somebody  to  plow,  not  advice. 

G.  W.  Koiner, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  April  29,  1917. 
Senator  T.  P.  Gore, 

Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Any  marked  increase  in  food  production  in  this  crisis  will  come  only  from 
land  now  in  productive  farms  and  managed  by  men  who  understand  production. 
Supply  labor  by  closing  factories  furnishing  luxuries  and  encourage  planting 
by  guaranteeing  minimum  prices.  Encourage  storage,  which  raises  prices  and 
saves  from  waste  when  supply  is  temporarily  abundant  and  provides  against 
want  later  on.  Place  war-time  agriculture  agents  in  every  county  not  now  sup- 
plied* and  prohibit  during  the  war  the  manufacture  of  any  food  product  into 
alcohol. 

Alva  Agee, 
Secretary  New  Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,  April  30,  1917. 
Senator  T.  P.  Gore, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

After  consultation  with  the  administration  of  our  Department  of  Agriculture, 
recommend  the  establishment  of  minimum  prices  for  farm  products  to  cover 
high  cost  of  production,  carefully  controlled  distribution,  exemption  from 
draft  of  efficient  employed  farm  labor,  mobilization  of  farm  labor,  and  liberal 
financing.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  following  plans  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  prohibition  of  use  of  grains  for  manufacture  of  liquor. 

Geo.  E.  Vincent, 
President  University  of  Minnesota. 


The  Pennsylvania  State  College, 

April  30,  1917. 
Mr.  T.  P.  Gore, 

Chairman,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  In  response  to  your  telegram  received  this  morning,  I  beg  to 
inclose  herewith  certain  resolutions  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  suggestions 
of  the  executive,  which  will  indicate  some  of  the  activities  we  have  entered 
upon  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  to  meet  the  agriqultural  emergency  of 
the  future. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Edwin  E.  Sparks. 
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RESOLUTIONS  PASSED  BY  THE  BOABD  OF  TBU8TEES  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE 

COLLEGE,  STATE  COLLEGE,  PA. 

In  view  of  the  present  critical  situation  in  our  national  affairs,  it  was  moved, 
seconded,  and  carried  that  the  following  actions  be  authorized : 

1.  The  formation  of  a  research  committee,  consisting  of  the  directors  of  the 
agricultural,  engineering,  mining,  and  chemistry  experiment  stations,  this  com- 
mittee to  take  up  questions  of  making  such  experiments  and  collecting  such 
data  as  are  likely  to  be  of  service  both  in  the  field  and  at  home  in  the  event  of 
"war. 

2.  The  inauguration  of  n  systematic  cnnvass  of  the  upper-class  me^n  and 
graduates  of  the  college,  to  determine  in  what  capacity  each  is  willing  to  serve 
in  case  of  emergency. 

3.  The  bringing  of  the  wireless- telegraph  corps,  the  rapid-gun  fire  corps,  and 
the  field-hospital  corps  of  the  regimental  cadets  into  a  condition  for  immediate 
field  service  in  case  of  need. 

4.  The  division  of  the  cadets  of  the  college  regiments  into  first-aid  units  and 
the  utilization  of  the  staff  of  college  physicians  and  nurses  for  teaching  band- 
aging, care  of  wounds,  disinfecting,  and  the  like.  This  instruction  is  to  con- 
tinue from  March  26  until  the  regular  field  practice  of  the  regiment  begins  after 
the  Easter  vacation. 

5.  Granting  the  use  of  college  buildings  and  other  facilities  for  the  activities 
of  a  Red  Cross  nursing  staff  to  be  organized  at  the  college. 

6.  Tendering  the  athletic  fields,  campus,  and  buildings  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  to  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania  for 
training  camps,  drill  grounds,  and  such  other  purposes  as  may  be  needed. 

7.  Offering  to  provide  a  training  camp  at  the  college  next  summer,  with  drill- 
masters  to  be  taken  from  the  United  States  officers  detailed  to  the  college  and 
from  the  graduates  and  regimental  officers  of  the  college  cadets.  This  is  to 
apply  especially  to  military  instruction  for  men  and  hospital  instruction  for 
women  in  session  for  teachers  next  summer. 

8.  Approving  the  recent  action  of  the  2,300  college  cadets  trained  in  military 
science  who  volunteered  their  services  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  governor  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  defense  of  the  national  honor. 

SUGGESTIONS   OF   THE  EXECUTIVE. 

1.  A  campaign  of  "  stay  on  the  farm,"  in  order  to  persuade  every  farmer's 
boy  that  he  is  no  less  a  patriot  by  helping  to  feed  the  man  in  the  trenches  than 
if  he  went  into  the  trenches  himself.  This  is  a  war  of  starvation,  and  shortage 
of  farm  labor  is  a  greater  menace  than  the  submarine. 

2.  Devising  some  closer  method  of  cooperation  between  the  county  agricul- 
tural agents  and  the  Department  of  Labor  in  order  to  direct  unemployed  labor 
to  the  farm.  A  campaign  of  education  will  be  necessary  to  persuade  the  farmer 
that  he  must  improve  wages  and  living  conditions  if  he  is  to  attract  laborers 
from  the  factories  and  munition  plants. 

3.  The  detail  of  the  four  women  experts  in  household  economics  from  the 
extension  staff  of  the  college  to  spepial  instruction  on  improving  the  living  con- 
ditions of  farm  laborers.  Industrial  plants  have  learned  to  look  after  their 
men,  and  legislation  has  made  such  care  compulsory  in  factories,  but  little  has 
been  done  to  make  farm  labor  attractive. 

4.  Enlistment  of  the  Boy  Scouts  and  other  similar  organizations  in  gardening. 
This  could  be  made  attractive  on  a  military-camp  basis  and  would  be  valuable 
in  cultivating  habits  of  industry  as  well  as  in  directing  play. 

5.  Bringing  together  all  the  agencies  now  engaged  in  the  instruction  and  aid 
of  the  foreign-born  residents  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  turn  them  back 
to  the  original  occupation  of  many  of  them — farming.  This  must  be  conducted 
in  many  languages. 

6.  A  campaign  of  "  raise  an  acre,"  in  ortfer  to  bring  under  cultivation  small 
parcels  of  vacant  land  now  idle.  This  would  enlist  the  cooperation  of  various 
societies  for  back-yard  planting  and  vacant-lot  gardening,  especially  in  cities. 

7.  A  special  set  of  circulars  giving  information  in  simple  language  on  seeds, 
planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting  of  vegetables,  as  well  as  on  cattle,  hog, 
and  sheep  raising.    These  should  be  distributed  widely  and  free. 

8.  Special  instruction  through  circulars,  clubs,  demonstrations,  and  the  like 
on  canning,  preserving,  and  other  forms  of  caring  for  food,  in  order  -hat  the 
large  waste  of  the  producing  season  may  be  avoided.    Additioua!  kitchen  help 
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will  "be  needed.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  experience  of  the  countries 
at  war  in  preparing  foods  for  transportation.  We  must  feed  not  only  ourselves 
but  our  allies  in  the  war. 

9.  Increasing  the  number  of  county  agricultural  agents  until  there  is  one  in 
•each  county  and  two  or  more  in  every  especially  productive  county.  Means  for 
this  unprovided  expenditure  could  probably  be  found  in  some  emergency  fund. 

10.  Organization  of  asubcommissary  of  prominent  citizens  in  every  county 
who  will  cooperate  with  the.  commissary  of  the  War  Department  in  preparing 
•od  forwarding  foods  in  the  most  economical  and  practical  manner. 


Agricultural  Preparedness  Program  for  Pennsylvania. 

1.  efficient  use.  of  labor. 

A.  All  available  labor  should  be  used  on  land  that  is  now  in  condition  to 
produce  cultivated  crops.  The  total  labor  supply  in  the  State  available  to  agri- 
culture is  not  sufficient  to  farm  well  all  the  land  now  under  cultivation.  We 
can  not  afford  to  waste  labor  on  new  land,  which  would  require  some  years 
to  yield  adequate  returns. 

2.    IN   RELATION    TO  LIVE   STOCK. 

A.  Hogs. — Special  emphasis  should  be  placed  this  year  on  the  use  of.  forage 
<rops  to  replace  grain.  Sows  should  be  bred  for  fall  litter  to  be  dropped  before 
the  last  week  in  September.  Fall  pigs,  to  do  their  best,  ought  to  have  good 
size  before  cold  weather  sets  in;  Skim  milk  and  buttermilk,  if  available,  can 
profitably  be  used  to  save  grain.  Kitchen  slops  can  be  used  well  if  cooked 
before  using.  Alfalfa  hay  or  good  clover  hay  for  winter  feeding  of  dry 
brood  sows  prior  to  farrowing  is  important  in  reducing  cost  and  in  saving 
.grain. 

B.  Horses. — During  the  winter  farm  horses  doing  light  work  can  be  carried 
if  grain  supply  is  short,  on  2  to  4  pounds  of  grain  per  day  if  a  good  quality  of 
hay  is  fed.  Clean  straw  and  corn  stover  can  well  be  used  for  variety  along 
with  good  clover  and  mixed  hay.  Owing  to  the  increased  demand  for  horse- 
power for  farm  and  Army  purposes,  mares  weighing  1,200  pounds  and  upward 
should  be  bred  to  good  sound  stallions  of  draft  type. 

C.  Beef  cattle. — The  use  of  silage  for  fattening  steers  and  maintaining  breed- 
ing cows  should  be  urged.  Urge  increased  acreage  of  corn  for  the  silo,  leaving 
the  usual  amount  for  husking.  Lancaster  County  last  year  showed  that  a  silo 
was  worth  $10  per  steer  as  compared  with  dry  feeding.  Experiments  at  the 
college  showed  a  value  of  $15  per  steer  in  favor  of  silage.  Silage  for  the  total 
number  of  steers  fed  in  Lancaster  County  this  year  would  have  saved  420,000 
bushels  of  corn.  This  would  be  a  big  factor  in  a  year  when  corn  is  badly 
needed  for  human  as  well  as  animal  food. 

D.  Sheep. — Rape  sown  at  the  rate  of  6  pounds  per  acre  at  last  cultivation  of 
corn  will  make  good  forage  for  sheep  for  late  fall  and  early  winter.  ,  All  good 
ewe  lambs  should  be  saved  for  breeding  purposes  for  next  year. 

E.  Poultry —{1)  Now  is  the  time  to  sell  all  hens  over  3  years  of  age  and 
also  all  scrubs  or  mongrels;  replace  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  pure  breds, 
from  a  good  producing  strain. 

(2)  Cull  the  flock  frequently  during  the  growing  season,  killing  the  cripples, 
runts,  and  poor  chicks. 

(3)  The  best  time  to  sell  off  white  leghorn  cockerels  is  at  10  or  12  weeks  of 
age,  weighing  1£  to  2  pounds.  Sell  as  broilers.  It  is  not  profitable  to  raise 
white  leghorn  cockerels  to  maturity  other  than  for  breeding  purposes. 

(4)  Skim  milk  and  buttermilk  are  a  splendid  source  of  protein  for  poultry 
on  the  farm,  and  could  replace  beef  scrap,  which  to-day  costs  4  cents  per 
pound.    Try  to  grow  all  the  corn  and  oats  that  you  will  need  for  your  chickens. 

(5)  Now  is  the  time  to  turn  off  all  males  which  have  been  kept  for  breeding 
purposes.    Produce  only  infertile  eggs  for  market. 

(6)  Be  sure  that  eggs  get  to  market  in  prime  condition.  The  lack  of  care 
In  handling  eggs  means  an  annual  loss  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  State. 
Farmers  should  put  down  eggs  in  water  glass  during  the  summer  for  winter 
consumption.  , 

E.    Dairying. — (1)  A  silo  for  every  dairy  farm. 
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(2)  More  home-grown  -feed — simple  home-grown  balanced  rations— «.  g.,  oorn 
silage,  clover  hay,  corn  and  cob  meal,  and  soy-bean  meal  or  similar  high- 
protein  concentrates.    Soy  beans  with  corn  for  silage. 

(3)  The  maximum  amount  of  roughage  and  the  minimum  amount  of  grain 
should  be  the  general  rule  for  feeding.    Induce  cows  to  eat  more  roughage  by  ' 
feeding  more  often.    Feed  grain  in  proportion  to  milk  yield. 

(4)  Feeding  grain  at  high  price  may  prove  very  profitable  if  milk  price  is 
correspondingly  high. 

(5)  Weed  out  the  boarder  cows;  this  calls  for  the  use  of  milk  scales,  the 
Babcok  test,  the  feed  records,  and,  better  yet,  the  cow-tesing  association. 

(6)  Cows  on  pasture  will  require  no  grain  if  pasture  is  good  and  milk  pro- 
duction is  less  than  20  pounds  daily.  To  cows  on  good  pasture  giving  more 
than  20  pounds  of  milk  daily,  and  to  all  milking  cows  when  pasture  is  poor,  a 
moderate  amount  of  grain  should  be  advised. 

(7)  Soiling  crops  to  supplement  pasture  are  desirable  if  labor  is  available 
to  handle  them. 

(8)  Raise  the  heifer  calves  from  the  better  cows.  Those  selling  whole 
milk  may  raise  good  calves  by  feeding  whole  milk  two  to  three  weeks,  then 
gradually  working  off  to  the  following  skim-milk  substitute:  100  pounds  hominy 
meal,  100  pounds  red-dog  flour,  100  pounds  linseed  meal,  100  pounds  dried 
blood.  One  part  of  the  mixture  to  seven  parts  of  water  at  a  temperature 
of  1459  F.  and  cooled  to  90°  F.  is  used  in  the  place  of  skim  milk.  Good  clover 
hay  and  grain  should  also  be  supplied.  A  grain  mixture  used  with  success  at 
the  college  is  100  pounds  ground  oats,  100  pounds  corn  meal,  100  pounds  of 
wheat  bran,  50  pounds  oil  meal;  and  8  pounds  of  blood  meal. 

3.    IX  BELATION   TO  CROPS. 

A.  Corn. —  (1)  Increased  acreage  should  be  encouraged  wherever  labor  supply 
will  permit  and  where  good  land  is  available. 

(2)  Run  germination  test  on  every  ear  of  seed  corn. 

(3)  Every  farm  should  have  a  silo.  Plant  additional  acreage  in  corn  to  fill 
the  silo. 

(4)  All  corn  should  be  fertilized  with  250  to  300  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  per 
acre.  At  present  prices  of  all  feeding  materials  we  can  not  afford  phosphorus 
to  be  the  limiting  factor  in  crop  production. 

(5)  For  grain  stick  to  local  varieties  that  will  mature.  Silage  corn  should 
at  least  reach  the  glazed  stage. 

B.  Oats. — (1)  All  seed  oats  should  be  treated  with  farmaldehyde. 
(2)  Fertilize  with  150  to  300  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  per  acre. 

C.  Buckwheat. — (1)  Increased  acreage  should  be  encouraged  all  over  the 
State  to  utilize  well-drained  soil  not  fertile  enough  to  produce  other  crops  suc- 
cessfully. On  such  land  fertilize  with  200  to  300  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  per 
acre. 

(2)  Use  buckwheat  to  utilize  such  land  which  weather  conditions  or  available 
labor  supply  do  not  permit  to  get  into  spring  crops. 

(3)  Eyery  county  agent  should  locate  and  list  every  available  bushel  of 
buckwheat  which  might  be  purchased  for  seed  in  his  county.  This  list  should 
be  sent  to  the  college  and  compiled  and  sent  to  all  the  county  agents. 

D.  Soy  beans. — In  counties  where  corn,  oats,  wheat,  grass  rotation  is  used 
replace  part  of  oat  crops  with  soy  beans.  In  northern  portions  of  the  State 
use  on  land  too  poor  for  corn  and  not  utilized  for  buckwheat.  On  such  land  200 
to  300  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  per  acre  will  be  necessary  to  insure  a  crop. 

E.  Potatoes. — (1)  Don't  plant  expensive  seed  on  thin  ground.  Select  that 
portion  of  the  field  with  the  best  sod  for  the  potato  patch. 

(2)  Spray  for  late  blight  and  for  bugs. 

(3)  For  farms  where  scab  has  not  been  giving  serious  trouble  use  plenty  of 
manure  and  600  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  per  acre.  Where  manure  may  not  be 
used,  200  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  800  pounds  of  acid  phosphate. 

F.  Beans. — A  profitable  source  of  human  food,  nonperishable,  and  easily 
shipped.     Increased  acreage  should  be  encouraged. 

G.  Sweet  corn. — For  canning  and  drying  purposes. 

H.  Gardening. —  (1)  Make  your  family  and  community  self-sustaining  as  far 
as  possible. 

(2)  Grow  miscellaneous  late  vegetables,  such  as  beets,  late  cabbage,  turnips, 
parsnips,  beans,  etc..  that  can  be  grown  both  for  home  use  and  for  market  and 
stored  for  winter  use. 
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4.  IN  RELATION  TO  HORTICULTURE. 

A.  Immediate  fertilization  of  orchards  to  increase  yields  this  year  and  next. 

B.  Spraying  to  protect  the  present  crop. 

C.  Harvesting  organization. 

(1)  Mutual  helpfulness  among  farmers. 

(2)  School  boys  in  groups  of  6  or  8  going  about  to  different  orchards  to  pick 
the  crop;  or 

(3)  Large  groups  of  20  or  30  school  boys  finishing  the  harvesting  in  each 
orchard  at  a  time. 

(4)  Development  of  by-products  work.  Circular  on  canning  and  evaporating. 
Canning  clubs  in  charge  of  home-economics  extension  workers  or  boys'  and 
girls'  club  workers. 

5.    MISCELLANEOUS   FROM   THE  ENTOMOLOGIST'S  VIEWPOINT. 

A.  Spraying  of  potatoes  and  fruit  (already  mentioned). 

B.  Fumigating  stored  grains  for  grain-infesting  insects. 

(1)  Wheat,  corn,  beans,  and  peas  kept  in  storage  for  some  time  previous  to 
marketing. 

(2)  Portions  of  the  above  grains  to  be  used  for  next  year's  seed. 

C.  Insect  outbreaks.  These  can  not  be  anticipated  in  advance.  Outbreaks 
should  be  reported  immediately  in  order  that' prompt  measures  would  be  adopted 
to  protect  them.    For  such  reports  telephone  and  telegraph  should  be  used. 

6.   IN   RELATION   TO   HOME  ECONOMICS. 

A.  Every  woman  should  be  enlisted  in  doing  her  part  to  conserve  the  re* 
sources  and  increase  the  supply  of  all  things  needed  for  the  maintenance  for 
the  people  at  home  and  for  the  assistance  of  those  less  fortunate  abroad.  Econ- 
omy ia  the  use  of  both  food  and  clothing  should  be  intelligently  practiced  so  that 
the  family  need  not  suffer. 

B.  Food. — (1)  A  series  of  8  to  10  canning  demonstrations  in  every  county 
with  a  county-extension  representative  and  in  other  counties  as  many  as  are 
requested. 

(2)  In  connection  with  the  canning  demonstrations  a  brief  discussion  of  dry- 
ing as  a  means  of  food  preservation  and  a  discussion  of  the  economy  that  may 
be  practiced  in  planning  meals  carefully  and  wisely. 

(3)  Four-page  and  other  leaflets  on  drying  and  canning,  planning  of  meals, 
to  be  used  for  general  distribution  and  to  be  given  out  at  the  canning  demon- 
strations. 

(4)  Timely  articles  on  food  subjects. 


Albany,  April  SO,  1917. 
Senator  T.  P.  Gobe, 

Chairmcm  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Senator  Gore:  In  reply  to  your  telegram  of  the  28th,  our  commission 
h,as  taken  a  census  of  agricultural  resources  of  the  State  of  New  York,  a  pre- 
liminary statement- of  which  has. just  been  released  and  which  I  am  inclosing. 

You  will  note  that  the  data  is  not  complete  and  the  complete  returns  will 
probably  change  the  preliminary  estimate. 

This  commission  has  already  communicated  with  Secretary  Houston,  favor- 
ing some  measures  which  will  guarantee  the  farmer  and  which  will  protect 
him  against  prices  being  less  than  his  cost  of  production.  We  have  not  felt 
clear  as  to  whether  the  Government  should  fix  a  minimum  price,  for  it  would 
seem  that  it  would  necessarily  involve  a  maximum  price,  but  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  fix  a  minimum  price  on  one  staple  in  order  to  accomplish  this. 

We  are  attempting  to1  work  out  more  adequate  plans  for  conservation  and  dis- 
tribution in  New  York  State. 

We  feel  quite  clear  that  some  action  by  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
taken  to  better  control  the  storage  of  foodstuffs. 

We  shall  appreciate  it  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  send  us  copies  of  the 
hearings  which  you  are  now  having  and  will  be  glad  to  write  you  further 
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upon  any  particular  matter  about  which  we  can  give  you  any  Information  for 
New  York  State. 

-  Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Chable8  S.  Wilson, 
Chairman  New  York  State  Food  Supply  Commission  for  Patriotic  Agri- 
cultural Service. 

[Statement  for  the  press.] 

Ithaca,  N.  Y„  April  29,  1917. 

Results  of  a  Census  of  the  Agricultural  Resources  of  New  York  State 

and  of  the  needs  of  farmers. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  New  York  State  Food  Supply  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  Whitman  on  April  15,  was  to  order  a  survey  of  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  State  and  of  the  requirements  of  farmers.  This  census  was 
ordered  on  April  17.  By  the  21st  250,000  census  blanks  had  been  printed  and 
delivered  to  the  counties,  and  preliminary  arrangements  completed  for  taking 
the  census. 

Realizing  that  the  facts  must  be  secured  immediately  if  they  were  to  be  of 
benefit  to  farmers,  and  in  order  to  save  expense,  the  commission  has  utilized,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  existing  machinery  of  the  State.  In  41  counties  having 
county  farm  bureaus  the  county  agent  was  made  official  census  enumerator  for 
the  county,  and  the  farm  bureau  office  county  headquarters.  In  15  other  coun- 
ties not  having  farm  bureaus,  as  many  extension  specialists  of  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture  were  assigned  as  county  enumerators,  and  temporary  offices  of 
the  commission  opened. 

As  the  result  of  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  commissioner  of  education, 
the  entire  rural  school  system  of  the  State  was  utilized  to  get  the  original  facts 
from  farmers.  District  superintendents  instructed  the  teachers  and  older  pu- 
pils under  their  jurisdiction  to  suspend  school  work  temporarily  and  get  the 
census  data  needed  at  once.  The  teacher  or  the  pupils  in  each  district  secured 
the  original  facts  from  farmers,  and  the  teachers  summarized  their  districts  on 
the  summary  sheets  furnished  by  the  commission.  Superintendents  collected 
the  district  summaries,  delivered  them  to  the  official  enumerator,  and  assisted 
him  in  tabulating  all  the  school  districts  of  the  county.  The  work  of  taking 
the  census  was  actually  begun  in  most  of  the  counties  on  Monday,  April  23,  the 
records  being  practically  all  secured  by  the  25th,  tabulations  made  in  the  coun- 
ties on  the  26th  and  27th,  and  by  the  28th  complete  tabulations  from  34  counties 
had  been  sent  to  the  central  State  census  office  at  th«  College  of  Agriculture. 
Dr.  G.  F.  Warren,  of  the  college,  had  charge  of  the  summarizing  and  tabulat- 
ing of  the  records  for  the  entire  State. 

*  Banks,  business  firms,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  individuals  have  greatly 
assisted  in  and  facilitated  the  tabulations  by  loaning  clerks  and  other  expert 
employees,  adding  machines,  etc.  The  staff  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
aided  by  advice  in  preparing  the  blanks  and  in  organizing  the  field  work. 
The  State  schools  of  agriculture  at  Canton,  Alfred,  Morrisville,  Cobbleskill, 
Delhi,  and  Farmingdale,  and  the  Joseph  Slocum  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Syracuse  University  have  given  much  assistance.  High-school  principals  and 
teachers  of  agriculture  throughout  the  State  have  furnished  equipment  and 
men. 

As  a  result  of  utilizing  the  well-established  farm  bureau  and  school  systems 
of  the  State,  and  of  using  the  organization  and  experts  of  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  in  just  10  days  after  the  copy  for  the  census  blanks  was 
delivered  to  the  printer,  the  New  York  State  Food  Supply  Commission  Is  able 
to  announce  the  following  summary  conclusions  from  the  survey.  In  addition 
to  the  taking  of  this  census  in  record  time,  it  has  probably  been  secured  at 
less  expense  to  the  State  than  any  other  ever  taken.  Since  the  regularly  paid 
employees  of  the  State  have  been  utilized,  it  has  been  necessary  to  employ 
very  little  additional  help. 

FARMERS    ASK    FOR    50,000    FARM    HANDS. 

The  preliminary  census  returns  indicate  that  the  farmers  of  New  York 
are  greatly  increasing  the  acreage  of  food  crops  this  year.  Labor  is  the  limiting 
factor.    Many  men  have  left  the  farms  since  the  world  war  began.    There 
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are  only  84  per  cent  as  many  hired  men  as  there  were  last  year,  when  there 
was  also  a  shortage.  At  present  there  are  only  two  hired  men  for  each  five 
farms.  Nearly  50,000  additional  men  and  boys  are  asked  for  by  farmers  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  farm  work  as  they  have  planned.  The  school  boys  will 
furnish  considerable  of  this  number. 

HOUSES    FOB    SALE. 

The  farmers  of  New  York  have  about  10,000  horses  for  sale  in  addition  to 
the  number  wanted  by  farmers.  If  the  Federal  Government  wishes  this 
number  for  military  purposes,  they  can  be  obtained  in  New  York. 

OTHEB   LIVE    STOCK. 

Large  numbers  of  cows  and  heifers,  hogs  and  pi^s  are  wanted,  but  in  some 
counties  many  are  for  sale,  so  that  there  are  enough  to  supply  all  the  present 
demands  when  interchange  is  effected  through  the  local  county  offices  of  the 
commission  and  otherwise. 

HIGHEB  PRICES  FOB  MILK  AND  EGGS  NECESSABT. 

The  increases  in  the  prices  or  milk  and  eggs  have  been  small  compared  with 
the  increases  in  the  prices  of  feeds.  As  a  consequence,  there  is  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  heifers  being  raised  and  the  number  of  eggs  incubated.  If 
we  are  to  maintain  our  supply  of  milk  and  eggs  the  prices  should  be  raised. 

SOME   SEED   SHOBTAGE — POOB   DI8TBIBUTI0N. 

There  is  enough  bean  seed  for  sale  to  supply  all  the  demands.  Some  counties 
need  a  large  amount  and  others  have  a  surplus.  Wyoming,  Wayne,  and  Orleans 
all  report  a  surplus  of  beans  for  seed. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  buckwheat  seed,  so  that  any  farmers  who  are  feeding 
good  buckwheat  to  their  hens  or  other  live  stock  may  well  substitute  other  feed 
and  hold  the.  buckwheat  for  sale  as  seed. 

.There  is  not  quite  enough  potato  seed — about  3  per  cent  short  of  the  demand 
in"  the  State — to  plant  all  of  the  proposed  increase  in  acreage.  Clinton  is  the 
only  county  so  far  reporting  as  having  a  considerable  surplus  of  seed  potatoes 
for  sale,  the  surplus  there  amounting  to  nearly  10,000  bushels. 

Seed  is  generally  not  well  distributed.  Exchange  between  farmers  who  have 
seed  to  sell  and  farmers  who  want  to  buy  will  be  effected  through  the  local 
offices  of  the  food-supply  commission. 

The  supply  of  spring  wheat  and  corn  must  be  obtained  from  seedsmen  or 
from  without  the  State,  as  there  is  no  surplus  in  any  of  the  counties. 

LABGE  INCBEASE  IN  ACBEAGE  OF  FOOD  CBOPS. 

The  census  returns  show  that  farmers  have  adjusted  their  cropping  plans 
to  meet  the  emergency  situation  in  a  sound  and  intelligent  manner.  There  is 
a  proposed  increase  of  56  per  cent  in  the  acreage  devoted  to  corn.  Other  grain 
crops  show  proposed  increases  of  10  per  cent  to  20  per  cent.  The  wheat  acreage 
is  50  per  cent  more  than  it  was  seven  years  ago  and  11  per  cent  more  than  last 
year.  Preliminary  figures  show  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  in  the  proposed 
acreage  of  beans,  40  per  cent  in  vegetable  crops,  and  80  per  cent  increase  in 
cabbage. 

These  increases  in  acreage  are  obtained  in  part  by  the  plowing  up  of  hay 
land,  which  again  indicates  the  farmer's  good  judgment  because  the  large 
amount  of  hay  on.  hand  will  more  than  make  up  for  the  decreased  acreage. 
Farmers  who  are  able  to  hold  over  their  present  supply  of  hay  may  be  justified 
in  plowing  up  an  even  greater  acreage. 

TRANSPORTATION   DIFFICULTIES. 

There  is  a  large  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  fertilizers  which  farmers  will 
use,  largely  because  of  difficulty  in  getting  shipments  delivered.  Fertilizers, 
seed,  farm  machinery,  and  other  farm  materials  should  immediately  be  given 
preferential  freight  shipments. 
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HOUSEHOLD    HBLP   NEEDED. 

Preliminary  results  Indicate  that  approximately  8,000  persons  will  be  needed 
to  work  in  the  farm  home,  helping  to  board  the  farm  labor. 

The  New  York  State  Food  Supply  Commission  is  making  this  preliminary 
report,  based  on  returns  from  127,506  farms  in  32  counties,  because  of  the 
urgent  need*  that  farmers  and  others  shall  have  the  facts  at  once.  A  complete 
report  will  be  issued  within  a  few  days.  All  inquiries  concerning  more  specific 
results  of  the  census  should  be  addressed  to  the  main  office  of  the  commission  at 
Albany. 

The  commission  has  representatives  in  all  of  the  counties  who  are  helping 
farmers  to  get  in  touch  with  sources  of  supplies  of  seed,  stock,  and  labor,  as 
revealed  by  the  census.  The  representatives  are  in  the  farm  bureau  offices  in 
organized  counties,  and  at  points  already  announced  in  the  press  in  the  other 
counties. 


'  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 

University  of  Georgia, 
Athena,  Oa.,  April  28,  1917. 
Hon.  T.  P.  Gore, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Gore  :  In  response  to  your  telegram  of  Sunday,  I  wired  you  that 
T  was  sending  forward  data  concerning  the  production,  conservation,  and  dis- 
tribution of  foodstuffs  as  affecting  Georgia  and  the  Southeast.  This  paper,  as 
you  will  see,  deals  with  various  phases  of  this  situation,  about  which  our 
people  so  earnestly  need  immediate  advice  and  information.  If  it  is  possible 
for  you  to  print  this  paper  and  reproduce  it  in  some  form  so  we  can  have  a 
large  number  for  distribution  in  this  and  adjoining  States,  it  could  be  made 
the  means  of  advancing  the  interests  of  our  people  very  materially.  I  hope, 
therefore,  it  may  be  possible  to  use  this  article  in  the  manner  indicated,  since 
I  have  gone  to  considerable  pains  to  prepare  it  in  sufficient  detail  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  situation.  If  I  can  serve  you  further,  command  me. 
Very  respectfully, 

Andrew  M.  Soule,  President. 

Meeting  the  Food  Crisis. 
[Dr.  Andrew  M.  Soule,  president  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Athens,  Ga.] 

INTRODUCTION. 

Our  beloved  country  is  at  war.  Do  our  people  realize  the  dreadful  portent 
of  this  statement?  Do  they  understand  that  we  have  entered  upon  a  death 
grapple  with  a  remorseless  foe  who  has  not  hesitated  to  use  every  measure,  no 
matter  how  desperate  or  shocking  to  civilization  it  may  be,  to  carry  his  point 
and  win  for  himself  what  he  has  been  pleased  to  call  "a  place  in  the  sun." 
We  have  engaged  in  war  not  from  choice,  but  from  necessity.  For  three  years 
the  Nation  has  exercised  a  patience  and  fortitude  little  short  of  wonderful  in 
view  of  the  insults  offered  to  its  flag  and  its  people.  Criminal  murder  on  the 
high  seas,  disregard  of  international  law,  contempt  for  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  neutral  States,  and  the  proposal,  if.  the  plans  of  our  enemies  succeed,  to 
bring  our  own  country  under  the  yoke  of  their  domination  rendered  action 
on  the  part  of  this  great  Republic  necessary.  So  with  reluctance  we  have  been 
forced  to  join  the  cause  of  the  allies  and  fight  again  for  liberty  and  the  main- 
tenance of  democratic  ideals  throughout  the  world.  It  is  a  cause  to  which  we 
can  all  rally  with  unanimity  of  purpose  and  with  determination  to  win  such  a 
victory  for  human  liberties  as  will  prevent  the  world  from  again  being  em- 
broiled in  such  a  horrifying  and  destructive  contest  as  has  raged  for  the  past 
three  years.  While  we  may  have  with  propriety  hesitated  to  enter  upon  the 
war,  now  that  we  are  in  we  should  realize  that  its  prosecution  along  the  most 
vigorous  lines  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  hasten  the  dawn  of  peace. 
Every  good  citizen  will  therefore  gladly  give  his  support  to  the  cause  that  this 
much  desired  end  may  be  attained  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

In  order  that  we  may  properly  coordinate  our  effort  and  work  with  intelli- 
gence and  skill,  it  is  first  necessary  to  consider  the  existing  situation  and  de- 
termine how  we  as  a  people  in  Georgia  can  successfully  cooperate  with  the 
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Nation  in  its  hour  of  trial.  This  war  was  organized  primarily  along  what  may 
be  termed  scientific  lines.  The  greatest  care  and  skill  were  bestowed  upon  the 
training  of  the  men  who  were  to  do  the  actual  fighting.  They  were  equipped 
with  every  conceivable  device  for  the  rapid  and  complete  destruction  of  human 
lives  and  property.  In  fact,  it  was  believed  that  with  the  flying  machine,  the 
submarine,  and  the  huge  42-centimeter  gun  that  a  sudden  fierce  onslaught  would 
so  terrorize  the  armies  of  our  valiant  allies  that  they  would  quickly  surrender, 
and  hence  a  great  victory  was  to  be  won  in  a  short  time  and  with  very  little 
expenditure  of  effort.  Fortunately,  for  the  world  and  civilization,  the  plan  so 
admirably  conceived  miscarried.  Hence  the  struggle  has  been  prolonged  until 
the  allies  have  had  time  to  match  flying  machine  with  flying  machine,  gun  with 
gun,  and  submarine  chaser  with  submarine.  Thus  the  war  bids  fair  to  last  for 
a  considerable  period  of  time,  and  after  all  the  final  outcome  is  to  be  determined 
not  by  massed  battalions,  not  by  the  variety  of  the  scientific  equipment  assem- 
bled for  destructive  purpose,  but  upon  the  supply  of  food  to  maintain  the  fight- 
ing armies  and  the  civilian  population  behind  the  firing  line. 

OUR  DUTY  AND  OUB  RESPONSIBILITY. 

It  may  with  propriety  be  asked  why  the  last  statement  should  essentially  con- 
cern the  Southern  States.  The  answer  is  not  hard  to  discover,  for  the  records 
show  that  the  15  States  of  the  South  imported  $600,000,000  worth  of  food  in 
1916.  Of  this  amount  $35,000,000  worth  came  in  Georgia.  This  food  was  pro- 
duced primarily  in  the  Middle  West,  which  has  long  been  regarded  as  the 
granary  and  smokehouse  section  of  our  Nation.  Tlie  extent  to  which  we  are 
dependent  upon  that  part  of  the  country  for  our  food  supplies  is  best  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  we  imported  hist  year  over  $30  worth  of  human  and  animal 
food  per  capita.  In  other  words,  if  we  are  to  undertake  to  feed  ourselves  in 
this  day  and  hour  of  the  Nation's  greatest  emergency,  we  must  undertake  to 
grow  more  than  $30  worth  of  food  above  what  we  grew  in  1916  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  At  first  this  might  seem  like  an 
impossible  task,  but  it  is  not  so  difficult  of  solution  as  one  might  suppose,  for 
100  square  feet  of  ground  properly  tilled  will  yield  more  than  $30  worth  of 
food.  A  quarter  of  an  acre  of  relatively  poor  land  and  half  an  acre  of  but 
carelessly  tilled  land  should  yield  this  amount  of  food.  We  can  solve  this 
difficult  and  perplexing  food  question,  therefore,  if  we  realize  the  situation  by 
which  we  are  confronted  at  the  proper  time  and  set  ourselves  assiduously  to 
work  to  solve  it.  It  is  easily  possible  in  the  South  to  develop  a  new  kind  of 
patriotism,  that  of  the  plow  and  the  hoe,  for  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  by 
our  wisest  savants  and  leaders  that  the  food  grown  in  the  Middle  West  this 
year  will  be  needed  for  the  proper  nourishment  of  the  fighting  men  in  our  Army 
and  Navy  and  for  the  sustenance  of  our  worthy  allies  who  are  making  such  a 
valorous  fight  on  the  battle  fields  of  Europe  for  the  eradication  of  vandalism, 
the  maintenance  of  right,  preserving  the  honor  of  women,  the  sanctity  of  the 
home,  and  the  ideals  of  civilization  and  freedom  which  constitute  the  primary 
asset  of  a  democracy. 

The  farmers  of  Georgia  and  the  South  are  willing  and  anxious  to  serve  the 
cause  of  the  Nation  in  its  emergency,  and  it  will  be  welcome  news  to  them  that 
they  can  do  this  in  the  most  acceptable  manner  by  cultivating  their  lands  with 
greater  skill  than  ever  before  and  growing  not  only  an  abundance  of  food  for 
home  consumption,  but  a  surplus  for  export  to  such  other  sections  of  the 
country  as  may  be  in  need  of  certain  of  the  crops  which  grow  to  such  marvel- 
ous perfection  in  many  parts  of  the  South.  In  other  words,  the  man  who  flies 
a  flag  from  his  plow  and  tills  the  soil  successfully  in  1917  will  be  serving  his 
country  more  effectively  in  many  instances  than  if  he  were  to  abandon  his  land 
and  carry  a  gun  to  the  battle  fields. 

EVERYONE  CAN    HELP.       ' 

There  is  another  thing  which  must  be  consoling  to  every  individual  in  the 
present  crisis,  namely,  that  everyone  can  do  something  to  help.  The  smallest 
boy  and  girl,  the  vigorous  young  man  and  woman,  the  middle-aged,  and  even 
the  old  can  add  something  in  the  way  of  helpful  service.  No  one  is  too  small 
or  too  obscure  not  to  cultivate  a  little  piece  of  ground,  thus  adding  to  the  sum 
total  of  the  food  supply  of  the  State  and  the  Nation.  We  should  hasten,  there- 
fore, to  encourage  every  citizen  to  do  his  bit  in  the  most  effective  manner. 
There  must  he  no  slackers  in  the  great  army  of  food  growers.     We  do  not  real- 
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ize  the  heights  to  which  we  can  rise  in  this  direction  or  the  vast  quantity  of 
useful  food  we  can  produce  if  we  work  together  as  a  unit.  There  are  2,700,000 
people  in  Georgia,  and  it  Is  easily  possible  for  us  to  answer  the  patriotic  call 
which  has  been  made  upon  us  to  feed  ourselves,  and  so  most  permanently  ad- 
vance and  serve  the  cause  of  liberty  and  civilization.  This,  indeed,  is  the  very 
message  which  we  have  received  from  the  President  in  Washington,  and  his 
statement  is  so  concise  that  it  seems  perfectly  proper  to  quote  the  message 
which  he  has  sent  to  the  Southern  people  with  reference  to  this  matter: 

"  I  particularly  appeal  to  the  farmers  of  the  South  to  plant  abundant  food- 
stuffs as  well  as  cotton.  They  can  show  their  part  lot  ism  in  no  better  or  con- 
vincing way  than  by  sesisting  the  great  temptation  of  the  presetn  price  of  cotton 
and  helping  upon  a  great  scale  to  feed  the  Nation  and  the  peoples  everywhere 
who  are  fighting  for  their  liberties  and  for  our  own.  The  variety  of  their 
crops  will  he  the  visible  measure  of  their  comprehension  of  their  national  duty." 

We  should  grow  food,  aside  from  sentimental  or  patriotic  motives,  because 
we  can  not  l>e  economically  independent  so  long  as  we  depend  on  some  other 
section  of  the  country  to  feed  us,  and  this  must  ever  be  a  source  of  grave  con- 
cern to  the  South.  The  arable  land  of  the  West  is  far  more  completely  utilized 
for  food  production  than  most  of  us  seem  to  realize,  and  hence  large  areas  can 
not  be  added  to  the  plow  in  that  section  without  a  tendency  to  lessen  the 
acreage  in  meadows  and  pastures,  and  so  reduce  the  supplies  x>f  meat  and 
milk  and  other  animal  food  so  essential  to  the  proper  nutrition  of  our  people. 
The  South  alone  possesses  vast  areas  of  land  which  have  not  been  cultivated 
to  advantage  up  to  the  present  time;  yet  these  are  capable  of  growing  large 
quantities  of  food  at  a  reasonable  cost  if  skillfully  handled.  Hence,  even  if  the 
war  had  not  come  at  this  time,  doubtless  the  problem  of  the  South's  feeding 
itself  must  have  been  met  and  solved  before  many  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
granted  that  the  Middle  West  will  raise  this  year  plenty  of  food  to  supply  us 
with  our  accustomed  quantity  and  to  feed  our  armies  and  allies  as  well,  how 
is  it  to  be  transported  to  the  South  in  the  face  of  the  present  car  shortage, 
which  seems  to  be  growing  daily  more  and  more  aggravated.  Transportation 
facilities  will  become  more  and  more  dislocated  as  the  war  continues  and  it 
becomes  necessary  for  us  to  move  large  bodies  of  troops  and  supplies  from  one 
section  of  the  country  to  the  other.  Therefore,  provided  conditions  are  normal 
in  all  respects,  we  might  easily  be  very  short  of  food  in  the  South  because  of 
our  inability  to  transfer  it  from  the  Middel  West  to  the  South  by  reason  of 
the  car  shortage.  If  food  supplies  are  short  by  reason  of  bad  harvests  and 
the  great  demands  from  industrial  centers,  we  may  easily  learn  this  winter 
what  the  pangs  of  hunger  are,  unless  we  provide  for  our  own  families  by  culti- 
vating the  vast  areas  of  unoccupied  land  available  for  food  production  in 
Georgia  and  the  South  in  general. 

A  WOULD  FOOD   SHORTAGE. 

That  this  is  a  real  and  not  an  imaginary  danger  will  be  better  realized  when 
it  is  clearly  understood  that  food  supplies  are  shorter  in  the  world  at  the 
present  moment  than  at  any  time  during  the  past  50  or  60  years.  This  condi- 
tion is  not  peculiar  to  America,  which,  up  to  date,  with  Russia,  has  been  the 
granary  of  the  world  but  it  is  true  of  all  Europe  and  of  the  countries  of 
North  and  South  America,  and  even  far  Australia.  There  are  those  who  be- 
lieve that  abundant  crops  this  year  will  result  in  overproduction  and  hence  a 
great  slump  in  prices,  thereby  causing  the  farmer  to  suffer  losses  if  he  grows 
an  abundance  of  food.  In  this  they  are  mistaken,  for  even  should  the  war 
stop  to-morrow  it  would  take  the  world  several  years  to  accumulate  sufficient 
stores  of  food  to  put  it  on  the  basis  of  antebellum  days.  Then  we  must  re- 
member that  the  winter-wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  promises  to  be 
50,000,000  bushels  short  of  what  it  was  last  year.  The  visible  supplies  of  wheat 
have  all  been  exhausted  and  we  will  enter  another  season  with  any  reserve  or 
surplus.  This  condition  has  not  pertained  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
before.  Surely,  these  facts  are  of  such  a  serious  nature  as  to  make  us  view 
the  future  with  grave  concern. 

When  we  reflect  that  the  control  of  the  food  situation  is  in  the  hands  of  our 
own  people  we  should  feel  reasonably  safe,  provided  we  arouse  our  farmers  an»! 
business  men  to  the  danger  which  confronts  us  and  secure  their  active  coopera- 
tion and  sympathy  in  financing  and  planting  a  sufficient  acreage  of  Georgia 
land  to  Insure  an  abundance  of  food  for  man  and  beast.  The  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem is  not  difficult  if  all  the  forces  concerned  join  together  and  work  in  harmony, 
as  they  should  and  must  do  under  existing  conditions. 
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THE  ECONOMIC   NOURISHMENT   OF  OUR  PEOPLE. 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  present  food  situation  satisfactorily  we  must  first  de- 
termine what  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise  on  the  .average  garden  and  farm  in 
order  to  provide  the  foods  needed  b.y,  let  us  say,  a  family  of  five.  A  day's 
ration  must  have  a  definite  amount  of  fuel,  a  suitable  proportion  of  protein, 
ash  well  represented,  some  food  for  bulk,  the  whole  well  selected,  with  regard 
for  the  physical  condition,  tastes,  habits,  and  pocketbook  of  those  to  be  fed. 
The  rations  required  to  maintain  the  human  being  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency 
have  been  worked  out  and  standardized.  Therefore  an  adequate  basis  on 
which  to  predicate  such  an  estimate  is  available.  Of  course,  the  dietary  varies 
with  the  occupation  of  the  man. 

Standard  dietary  for  adult  male. — Protein,  663  calories;  fat,  936  calories; 
carbohydrates,  1,761  calortes ;  total,  3,360  calories. 

For  adult  female. — Protein,  442  calories ;  fat,  515  calories ;  carbohydrates, 
1,175  calories;  total,  2,130  calories. 

For  girl  16. — Protein,  512  calories;  fat,  410  calories;  carbohydrates,  1,275 
calories;  total,  2,197  calories. 

For  child  of  12.-^- Protein,  665  calories ;  fat,  410  calories ;  carbohydrates,  1,175 
calories ;  total,  2,250  calories. 

For  child  of  6. — Protein,  565  calories;  fat,  410  calories;  carbohydrates,  625 
calories;  total,  1,600  calories. 

FEEDING  THE  AVERAGE  MAN. 

.  To  furnish  the  food  units  needed  by  an  adult  man  weighing  154  pounds,  doing 
active  muscular  work,  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  the  following  amounts 
of  food  daily  or  satisfactory  substitutes  therefor: 

Calories. 

4  eggs  (with  fat  to  cook) 400 

2  glasses  milk T 300 

$  pound  steak  or  other  lean  meat— : 660 

i  pound  butter 800 

4  slices  bacon 200 

Lima  beans  (one-half  cup,  cooked) 100 

Corn  (one-half  cup,  cooked) = 100 

Potatoes  (10  ounces,  cooked) 200 

6  slices  wheat  bread  or  equivalent  of  corn  or  wheat  flour  substitute 600 

Sugar  (4  tablespoonsful  in  dessert  or  beverage) 300 

Total 3, 660 

The  woman's  diet'  should  be  like  the  man's,  with  the  quantity  one-third  less, 
and  for  the  three  children  there  should  be  in  every  day's  diet,  in  varying  pro- 
portions according  to  age  and  activity,  milk,  cereal,  eggs,  fruit,  green  vege- 
tables, meat  or  meat  substitute,  bread,  butter.  The  carbohydrates  can  be 
brought  up  to  suit  conditions. 

CHEAP   AND  EFFICIENT   MENUS. 

The  following  is  a  type  of  daily  ration  suitable  for  this  family  of  five»  made 
to  include  such  foods  as  can  be  produced  in  Georgia : 

Breakfast. 

Peaches  or  grapes  or  other  fruit  (fresh  or  canned). 

Corn-meal  mush  or  other  cereals,  with  cream  and  sugar. 

Toast  or  muffins  half  flour  and  half  corn  meal. 

Butter. 

Eggs  and  bacon. 

Milk  for  children. 

Coffee  for  adults  (or  coffee  substitute). 


Dinner. 


Tomato  soup  or  other  soup. 
Roast  beef  or  lean  meat. 
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Mashed  potatoes,  sweet  or  Irish. 

String  beans  or  other  legumes. 

Oorn  bread  and  butter. 

Cabbage  or  lettuce  salad. 

Apple  Charlotte,  or  other  fruit  dessert  with  whipped  cream. 

Milk  for  children  to  drink. 

Supper, 

Creamed  eggs  or  fish  of  some  kind  used  as  meat  substitute. 

Peas  or  beans  or  other  legumes. 

Graham  bread  and  butter. 

Stewed  pears  or  some  satisfactory  substitute  therefor. 

Milk  to  drink. 

Each  family,  must  find  the  kind  of  menu  best  suited  to  its  requirements. 
Planned  as  above,  the  balance  is  maintained  by  having  all  the  food  elements 
In  the  right  proportion. 

The  children  get  their  protein  from  the  milk  in  the  best  possible  way,  and  the 
milk  must  not  be  omitted.  The  meat  will  supply  protein  sufficient  for  the 
grown  people. 

The  protein  in  the  diet  should  be  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  fuel  value  for  grown 
people,  with  more  for  growing  children. 

To  change  the  menu  for  variety  or  other  reason,  a  food  pf  the  same  value  to 
the  body  should  be  supplied. 

FOOD  REQUIREMENTS   OF   A  FAMILY  OF  FIVE. 

The  following  supplies  of  food  will  be  required  to  provide  a  family  of  five  for 
one  year  with  rations  based  on  the  above  standard  dietary : 

4  barrels  flour  or  substitutes  therefor,  such  as  peanuts,  potatoes,  and 

soy  beans. 
12  bushels  corn  meal  (some  of  this  to  be  used  as  breakfast  cereal  and 
wheat  substitute). 
728  gallons  milk  (this  to  take  care  of  butter). 
225  pounds  bacon. 
150  pounds  lard. 
1,000  pounds  fresh  meat  (pork,  beef,  chickens,  fish). 
250  dozen  eggs. 
10  bushels  fresh  fruit. 
100  quarts  canned  fruit  (5  or  6  bushels  when  fresh). 
25  gallons  sirup. 
40  bushels  sweet  potatoes. 
40  bushels  Irish  potatoes. 
One-half  acre  in  vegetables  in  successive  plantings.     (This  will  provide 
an  abundance  of  fresh  vegetables  and  500  quarts  of  canned  vege- 
tables for  winter  use.) 

When  wheat  for  flour  is  not  to  be  had,  some  satisfactory  substitute  must  be 
used,  such  as  potatoes,  soy  beans,  peanuts,  or  corn  meal.  Corn  meal- can  also  be 
combined  with  25  per  cent  of  the  several  foodstuffs  mentioned  above  in  an  emer- 
gency, thereby  providing  a  wholesome,  nutritious,  and  satisfactory  substitute 
for  wheat  or  light  bread.  Light  bread  which  is  very  good  and  nutritious  can 
be  made  by  using  wheat  flour,  25  per  cent  corn  meal,  Irish  potatoes  or  sweet 
potatoes,  crushed  roasted  peanuts  or  soy  beans.  Corn  may  be  used  also  for 
making  grits  and  lye  hominy,  thereby  adding  desirable  variety  to  the  diet. 

The  foregoing  estimate  is  based  on  the  elimination  of  extravagance  and  waste. 
The  average  family  no  better  nourished  than  is  provided  for  in  this  table  un- 
doubtedly consumes  very  much  larger  quantities  of  the  various  food  products 
:mentioned.  This  statement  is  made  to  protect  the  indifferent  or  careless  from 
their  own  folly  and  to  make  it  clear  that  the  foregoing  statement  as  to  food 
requirements  will  not  be  found  misleading  by  those  who  exercise  skill  and  in- 
telligence in  the  management  of  their  home  and  the  preparation  of  food  dietaries 
calculated  to  fully  meet  the  requirements  of  our  southern  people. 
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LAND   NEEDED   TO   OBOW    FOOD  FOB  FAMILY   OF   FIVE. 

To  grow  the  food  called  for  in  the  foregoing  table,  the  following  acreage  will 
be  required: 

One-half  acre  of  carefully  cultivated  and  well  fertilized  ground  should  be  de- 
voted to  vegetables  planted  in  proper  sequence  and  succession.   ' 

One-half  acre  should  be  devoted  to  orchards,  which  will  supply  a  variety  of 
fruits  such  as  peaches,  apples,  grapes,  and  figs. 

One-half  acre  should  be  planted  to  melons. 

One  acre  to  legumes,  such  as  field  beans,  cowpeas,  peanuts,  and  soy  beans, 
to  be  used  either  in  their  natural  state  or  in  the  case  of  the  two  latter  crops  as 
flour  substitutes. 

One-half  acre  in  sorghum  cane  for  sirup. 

One  acre  in  sweet  potatoes. 

One  acre  in  Irish  potatoes,  one-half  planted  in  the  spring  and  one-half  in 
the  fall. 

Two  acres  in  corn. 

Three  acres  in  wheat. 

On  thin  or  poorly  fertilized  and  prepared  land,  the  areas  of  most  of  these 
crops  would  probably  need  to  be  increased.  On  extra  rich  and  well  managed  lands 
the  area  indicated  might  be  cut  down  considerably.  In  this  connection,  it  is 
proper  to  remember  that  these  areas  should  be  doubled  if  the  cultivator  of  the 
soil  is  to  grow  a  surplus  of  these  products  for  the  use  of  our  urban  population. 
In  addition,  each  family  of  five  will  require  the  milk  and  butter  derived  from 
two  good  cows  which  are  properly  fed  and  cared  for ;  the  meat  obtained  from 
the  progeny  of  two  brood  sows  and  one  yearling,  and  the  chickens  and  eggs 
available  from  a  flock  of  50  hens. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  0NE-H0B8E  FARM. 

We  are  largely  dependent  on  animal  foods  for  the  proper  nutriment  of  our 
people,  and  while  the  amount  of  grain,  fruit,  and  vegetables  needed  can  be 
grown  on  a  relatively  small  area,  each  one-horse  farm  or  unit  thereof  must  be 
very  carefully  and  definitely  organized  if  the  food  requirements  of  tjie  family 
and  the  necessary  live  stock  which  must  be -maintained  on  the  farm  are  to  be 
supplied.  Of  course,  it  is  anticipated  and  is  economically  necessary  that 
every  one-horse  farm  raises  not  only  enough  foor  for  the  landowner  and  his 
live  stock,  but  a  surplus  sufficient  to  feed  at  least  one  other  family  and  the 
live  stock  necessary  for  its  support.  If  this  is  not  accomplished,  then  the 
families  of  those  living  in  town  and  the  large  number  of  animals  kept  on  city 
or  town  lots  would  not  be  adequately  supplied.  It  should  be  understood  in 
this  connection  that  the  crop  acreage  for  the  one-horse  farm  suggested  below 
is  not  to  be  followed  definitely,  but  is  to  be  adjusted  or  modified  so  as  to  best 
meet  local  conditions.  It  is  important  to  remember,  however,  that  a  diminution 
in  food  acreage  will  likely  result  disastrously. 

CBOP    ACREAGE   FOB    ONE-HOBSE    FARM    YIELD    AND    FOOD    CBOPS. 

On  the  average  one-horse  farm  in  the  South  there  should  be  planted  in  1917 — 

Five  acres  in  corn  and  velvet  beans. 

Five  acres  in  cowpeas  for  hay,  to  be  followed  by  winter  oats. 

Five,  acres  in  cotton. 

Five  acres  in  peanuts  to  be  crushed  for  oil  or  grazed  down  by  hogs. 

One  and  one-half  acres  in  sweet  potatoes,  to  be  followed  by  winter  cover  crops. 

One  and  one-half  acres  in  alfalfa  or  crimson  clover,  cowpeas  or  soy  beans. 

One  acre  in  rape,  oats,  vetch,  cowpeas,  or  soy  beans. 

One  acre  in  truck  crops,  followed  by  hay.  or  grazing  crops  for  hogs. 

Ten  acres  should  be  set  aside  for  pasturage  for  cows  and  hogs. 

One-half  acre  in  orchards. 

One-half  acre  in  garden. 

Total  cultivated  land,  26  acres. 

ANIMALS   WHICH   SHOULD  BE   MAINTAINED. 

One  good  horse  or  mule  (work  stock). 
Two  milk  cows. 
One  calf. 
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One  yearling  (slaughter  for  meat). 

Two  brood  sows. 

Fifty  hens. 

Total,  57. 

These  should  be  maintained  on  every  one-horse  farm  in  order  that  the 
family  may  be  properly  supplied  with  the  necessary  milk,  butter,  meat,  chickens, 
and  eggs.     # 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  plan  for  the  one-horse  farm  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  maintenance  of  2  milk  cows,  the  carrying  over  of  1  calf, 
1  yearling  to  be  slaughtered  for  meat,  2  brood  sows,  and  50  hens.  On  many 
farms  there  are  apparently  no  cows  or  pigs  and  often  the  number  of  hens 
falls  down  to  as  low  as  25.  In  view  of  the  large  amount  of  rough  land  which 
can  be  grazed  in  Georgia  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  an  abundance 
of  milk  should  not  be  made  available  for  the  use  of  the  family.  Its  importance 
in  the  dietary  is  not  fully  realized,  as  it  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most 
desirable  sources  of  food.  A  good  cow  will  yield  from  2$  to  5  tons  of  human 
food  a  year,  virtually  all  of  which  is  easily  digested  and  assimilated.  This 
makes  the  cow  one  of  the  most  desirable  assets  the  farmer  can  have  at  this 
time,  and  each  family  should  strive  to  have  at  least  one  or,  better,  two. 

MILK  COMPABED  WITH  OTHER  FOODS. 


The  value  of  milk  as  compared  with  many  other  foods  and  the  cheapness 
with  which  it  furnishes  essential  nutrients  is  well  illustrated  in  the  following 
table : 

Milk  compared  with  other  foods. 
[Each  of  these  foods  has  approximately  the  same  nutritive  value  as  one  quart  of  milk.) 


Foods. 


Milk,  whole 

Cheese,  full  cream. 

Eggs 

Beef  (round  steak) 

Codfish,  salt 

Oysters 

Corn  meal 

Bread,  white 

Beans,  canned 

Beans,  dry 

Beans,  string 

Potatoes,  Irish 


Weight. 

Cost  per 
pound. 

Total 
cost. 

Pounds. 

Cento. 

Cento. 

2.1 

UO 

10 

.3 

•    24 

7.2 

(*) 

«32 

24 

1 

20. 

20 

2 

20 

40 

5 

20 

100 

.4 

2.5 

1 

.5 

«5 

5 

1.5 

1.2 

13 

.4 

.      10 

4 

4 

10 

40 

2.2 

3.5 

7.7 

Foods. 


Cabbage 

Celery 

Lettuce,  head. 

Tomatoes 

Turnips 

Mushrooms . . . 

Oranges 

Bananas 

Apples 

Peanut  butter 
Chocolate 


Weight. 


Pounds. 
5.2 

10 

10 
7 

5.5 
3.5 
4.4 
2.5 
3.5 
2.3 
.25 


Cost  per 
pound. 


Cento. 

4 

8 
30 

7.1 

4 
90 

6 

6 

3 

25 
45 


Total 
cost. 


Cento. 
23 
80 

300 
52 
22 

340 
26 
15 
10-5 
57.5 
11 


.  i  Per  quart. 


Eight  eggs. 


*  Per  dozen. 


« Per  loaf. 


It  is  contemplated  that  at  least  two  brood  sows  should  be  kept  on  every  farm. 
Grazing  crops  can  be  grown  in  such  variety  and  can  be  used  for  such  a  long  part 
of  the  year  in  Georgia  that  two  brood  sows  and  their  progeny  can  be  kept  on  the 
one-horse  farm  without  difficulty.  The  wise  landowner  and  the  tenant  will 
hasten  to  secure  one  or  two  brood  sows,  which  should  be  maintained  with  their 
progeny  on  grazing  crops  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Certainly,  50 
hens  should  be  kept  on  the  one-horse  farm,  since  they  will  gather  a  considerable 
part  of  the  food  they  need  by  their  own  activities. 
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FOOD  REQUIREMENTS  OF  CIVILIAN   POPULATION. 

In  order  that  we  may  fully  appreciate  the  present  situation,  it  will  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  consider  the  amount  of  food  necessary  to  feed  a  population 
of  approximately  2,700,000  people,  which  may  properly  be  divided  into  540,000 
families,  during  the  ensuing  year.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  people  of 
Georgia  have  been  using  wheat  more  extensively  for  bread  making  in  the  past 
few  years  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  State,  hence  the  figures  con- 
tained in  the  following  statement  are  based  on  what  may  be  termed  a  modified 
or  war  ration.  It  will  be  observed,  for  instance,  that  if  four  barrels  of  flour 
are  used  per  family,  we  would  require  9,536,000  bushels  of  wheat  to  supply  the 
same.  If  six  or  eight  barrels  of  flour  were  used  per  family,  naturally  we  would 
need  a  much  greater  amount  of  wheat.  The  figures  used  in  estimating  the 
human  food  requirements  for  Georgia  are  predicated  on  those  contained  in  the 
statement  indicating  the  amount  and  kind  of  foods  required  to  properly  nourish 
a  family  of  five  people. 

Food  requirements  for  civilian  population  ;  2,700,000  population;  5^0*000 

families. 

Wheat  needed bushels__      9,  536,  000 

Wheat  grown  in  1916 do 3,  808, 000 

Corn  needed do 7,  500,  000 

Corn  grown  in  1916 do 64,  000,  000 

Irish  potatoes  needed do 18,  750, 000 

Irish  potatoes  grown  in  1916 do 1, 000,  000 

Sweet  potatoes  needed do 18,  750,  000 

Sweet  potatoes  grown  in  1916 do 7,  800, 000 

Fruit  needed,  all  kinds do 7,  500,  000 

Fruit  grown  in  1916 do 4, 482, 000 

Eggs  needed ; dozen__  135, 000, 000 

Eggs  produced  in  1916 do 35, 000, 000 

Milk  needed,  including  butter gallons..  393, 120, 000 

Milk  produced  in  1916 do 100, 000, 000 

Meats  needed,  all  kinds pounds..  687,  500,  000 

Meats  produced  in  1916 do 310, 000, 000 

Sirup  needed,  cane  and  sorghum gallons..    13,  500,  000 

Sirup  produced  in  1916 do 10, 300, 544 

Georgia  must  also  produce  food  for  4,135,000  head  of  farm  animals. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  we  grew  3,808,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  1916, 
or  nearly  6,000,000  bushels  less  than  were  required.  The  chances  are  that  the 
wheat  crop  of  1917  will  be  considerably  lower  than  that  of  1916.  We  need 
7,500,000  bushels  of  corn  a  year  for  the  satisfactory  nourishment  of  our  people, 
but  as  we  grew  64,000,000  bushels  in  1916,  many  will  conclude  that  we  have  a 
superabundance  of  this  cereal  at  our  command.  We  must  not  forget  in  this 
connection  that  we  have  4,000,000  head  of  farm  animals  to  feed  exclusive  of 
poultry,  and  that  they  must  be  supported  largely  on  corn  as  one  of  the  chief 
grains  necessary  for  their  proper  maintenance.  In  1916  wTe  grew  1,000,000 
bushels  of  Irish  potatoes  and  nearly  8,000,000  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes.  It 
would  require  18,750,000  bushels  of  each  kind,  however,  to  adequately  supply 
the  needs  of  our  people.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  we  have  a  tremendous  task 
ahead  of  us  in  increasing  the  acreage,  particularly  of  sweet  potatoes,  as  we 
can  not  do  much  at  this  late  season  to  increase  the  Irish  potato  crops  except 
in  the  northern  tier  of  counties,  and  to  some  extent  through  encouraging  the 
planting  of  what  is  known  as  "  second-crop  potatoes  "  in  July  and  August.  In 
1916  we  raised  4,482,000  bushels  of  fruit.  We  need  at  least  7,500,000  bushels. 
If  the  wild  fruits  were  all  saved  and  the  waste  of  the  orchards  properly  pre- 
served, we  could  meet  a  large  part  of  the  deficiency  in  this  respect.  Of  eggs 
we  produced  in  1916  35,000,000  dozen.  We  need  about  135,000,000  dozen.  There 
is  a  marked  deficiency  here.  Of  milk  we  produced  in  1916  100,000,000  gallons, 
but  for  our  milk  and  butter  requirements  we  need  393,120,000  gallons.  Of 
meats  we  produced  in  1916  310,000,000  pounds,  while  we  need  about  687,500,000 
pounds.  Of  cane  and  sorghum  sirup  we  produced  in  1916  10,300,544  gallons* 
while  we  need  13,500,000  gallons. 
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This  table  dealing  essentially  with  the  human  food  requirements  indicates 
that  we  are  remarkably  short  on  several  things  which  must  be  regarded  as 
most  essential  for  the  proper  maintenance  and  nutrition  of  our  people. 

FOOD  REQUIEED  FOB  CIVILIAN   POPULATION   AND  LIVE   STOCK. 

The  next  proposition  is  how  we  shall  undertake  to  supply  the  food  require- 
ments of  2,700,000  people,  4,135,000  head  of  live  stock,  and  22,295,230  chickens. 
To  do  this  satisfactorily  we  must  proceed  along  the  lines  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing tabulated  statement: 

Foodstuff 8    required   for   2,100,000    people,    4,286,000    head   of    livestock,    and 

22^95,230  chickens. 

Corn :  Bushels. 

Needed  for  human  consumption. 7,  500, 000 

Needed  for  animal  consumption 67,  410, 000 

Needed  for  poultry  consumption 4,  360, 000 

Total  needed 79,  271, 049 

Grown  in  Georgia,  1916 64,000,000 

Deficit  (to  be  supplied  by  increased  production) 15,271,049 

Wheat : 

Needed  for  human  consumption 9, 536, 000 

Needed  for  poultry  consumption 1,094,919 

Total  needed 10,  630, 919 

Grown  in  Georgia,  1916 3, 808, 000 

Deficit  (to  be  supplied  by  substituting  corn) : 6,  882,919 

Oats: 

Needed  for  animal  and  poultry  consumption.- 21,  654,  785 

Estimated  production  for  1917 4, 000, 000 

Deficit   (to  be  supplied  by  substituting  8,827,393  bushels  of 

corn) 17,  654,  785 

Cowpeas  and  other  legumes,  not  including  velvet  beans : 

Needed  for  animal  consumption 7,040,000 

Grown  in  Georgia,  1916 5,000,000 

Deficit  (to  be  supplied  by  increased  production) 2,040,000 

Cottonseed  meal:  Tons- 
Needed  for  animal  consumption 350,000 

Grown  in  Georgia,  1916 5,000,000 

Legume  and  mixed  hay : 

Needed  for  animal  consumption 1 539, 000 

Grown  in  1916 539, 420 

Deficit  (to  be  supplied  by  increased  production) 179,580 

Bough  hay  and  corn  stover ; 

Needed  for  animal  consumption • 3,033,340 

Grown  in  1916 2,  022,  227 

Deficit  (to  be  supplied  by  increased  production,  and  by  pre- 
venting waste  of  corn  stover  and  oat  straw) 1,011,113 

Velvet-bean  meal: 

Needed  for  animal  consumption 674,025 

Grown  in  1916 450, 000 

Deficit  (to  be  supplied  by  increased  production) 224,025 
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Irish  potatoes:  Bushels. 

Needed  for  human  consumption , 18, 750, 000 

Grown  in  1916 1,000,000 

•Deficit 17, 750, 000 

Only  a  part  of  this  deficit  can  be  supplied  by  increased  pro- 
duction ;  the  remainder  must  be  furnished  by  some  substitute. 

Sweet  potatoes : 

Needed  for  human  consumption ^ 18, 750, 000 

Grown  in  1916 7, 800, 000 

Deficit  (to  be  supplied  by  increased  production) ■    10,950,000 

Fruit  (all  kinds)  : 

Needed  for  human  consumption 7, 500, 000 

Grown  in  1916 4, 482,  000 

Deficit- 3;  018, 000 

This  deficit  to  be  supplied  by  canning  and  drying  fruits  that 
usually  go  to  waste,  and  by  canning  and  drying  wild  fruits  and 
berries. 
Sirup,  cane  and  sorghum :  Gallons. 

Needed  for  human  consumption 13,  500,  000 

Produced  in  1916 . 10,  300,  544 

Deficit  (to  be  supplied  by  increased  production) 3,15*9.456 

Eggs :  Dozen 

Needed  for  human  consumption 135,  000,  000 

Produced  in  1916 35, 000,  000 

Deficit 100,  000, 000 

Only  a  part  of  this  deficit  can  be  supplied  during  1917  by  increas- 
ing production,  the  balance  must  be  furnished  by  vegetable  protein 
substitutes. 
Milk,'  including  butter :  Gallons. 

Needed  for  home  consumption 393, 120,  000 

Produced  in  1916 125,  000,  000 

Deficit 268, 120,  000 

Part  of  this  deficit  can  be  supplied  by  increasing  production  by 

better  feeding.    The  balance  from  substitutes. 

Meats,  all  kinds:  Pounds. 

Needed  for  human  consumption 687,  500, 000 

Produced  in  1916 310, 000, 000 


Deficit, 377,  500, 000 


This  deficit  can  be  supplied  in  part  by  increasing  production  of 
poultry  and  hogs  and  more  efficient  management  of  all  meat-pro- 
ducing animals.  The  balance  must  be  furnished  by  meat  sub- 
stitutes. 

STAPLE  CROPS    MUST   BE    GROWN. 

With  reference  to  corn,  for  instance,  we  face  a  deficit  of  over  15,000,000 
bushels  if  we  expect  to  supply  the  needs  of  our  people  and  our  live  stock.  With 
regard  to  wheat,  we  'face  a  deficit  of  nearly  7,000,000  bushels.  Of  oats,  we 
face  a  deficit  of  5,654,785  bushels.  In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  say  that 
the  deficit  in  wheat  and  oats  is  predicated  on  these  crops  making  the  same 
yields  as  in  1916.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  crops  will  fall  far  short  of  these 
figures.  In  other  words,  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  corn,  wheat,  and  oats  we 
must  undertake  to  raise  in  Georgia  this  year  approximately  100,000,000  bushels 
of  corn.    To  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the  acreage  considerably. 
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fertilize  and  enrich  lands  devoted  to  corn  skillfully,  grow  velvet  beans  in  the 
corn,  and  make  the  corn  crop  our  major  instead  of  one  of  our  secondary  and 
supplementary  crops.  It  is  quite  possible  to  increase  the  yield  of  corn  in 
Georgia  by  36,000,000  bushels  this  year  if  the  farmers  and  business  men  realize 
in  time  the  serious  nature  of  the  situation.  Corn  and  velvet  beans,  of  course, 
can  be  planted  in  many  parts  of  Georgia  until  the  1st  of  July.  Let  us  realize 
our  duty  and  our  responsibility  in  this  direction  and  we  can  solve  this  phase  of 
the  food  problem,  which  is  one  of  the  most  serious  and  difficult  with  which 
we  have  to  deal. 

Of  cowpeas  we  raised  in  1916,  5,000,000  bushels.  We  will  need  to  grow 
2,000,000  bushels  more  in  1917.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  cotton- 
seed meal  manufactured  in  1917  will  be  about  the  same  as  in  1916.  Of  legume 
and  mixed  hay  we  will  need  to  harvest  and  store  179,580  tons  more  than  we  did 
last  year.  Of  rough  hay  we  will  need  to  grow  over  1,000,000  tons  more  than 
we  did  in  1916.  This  can  be  easily  accomplished  if  we  plant  velvet  beans  in 
all  the  corn  planted  south  of  Atlanta  and  then  save  the  corn  fodder  and  velvet- 
bean  vines  either  before  or  after  the  ears  have  been  snapped  off.  We  allow 
thousands  of  tons  of  corn  stover  and  other  desirable  roughage  to  waste  each 
year.  It  is  not  a  case  of  increasing  production  in  the  case  of  rough  hay  as 
much  as  conserving  what  we  grow.  The  tonnage  of  velvet  beans  made  in  1916 
has  not  been  accurately  determined,  but  we  will  need  a  very  considerable  in- 
crease for  the  year  1917.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  producing  the 
amount  desired  provided  we  plant  the  beans  as  extensively  as  we  should. 

We  face  a  deficit  of  17,750,000  bushels  of  Irish  potatoes  and  10,950,000 
bushels  of  sweet  potatoes.  We  can  easily  treble  or  quadruple  the  sweet-potato 
crop.  The  farmer  hesitates  to  grow  them,  believing  that  he  can  not  kee|)  them. 
The  flue  curing  system,  however,  will  enable  him  to  keep  them  satisfactorily. 
The  small  farmer  will  hardly  be  able  to  erect  a  curing  house  even  though  the 
College  of  Agriculture  will  supply  the  blue  prints  free  of  cost.  In  order  to 
handle  this  phase  of  the  situation  the  business  men  in  the  towns  and  cities 
must  undertake  to  build  large  storage  houses  to  take  care  of  the  sweet  potatoes. 
There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  do  this  as  a  business  proposition  rather 
than  for  charity  in  a  thoroughly  acceptable  manner  to  all  the  interests  con- 
cerned. I  have  already  pointed  out  how  the  deficiency  in  fruit  can  be  met. 
The  deficiency  in  eggs  of  100,000,000  dozen  can  be  supplied  by  trebling  the 
number  of  chickens  kept  on  our  farms,  by  letting  the  frying  chickens  grow  to 
maturity,  saving  the  pullets  as  layers,  and  slaughtering  only  the  mature 
chickens  as  food. 

If  this  were  done  we  could  add  at  least  100,000,000  pounds  to  our  deficiency 
in  meat,  which  is  one  of  our  most  serious  problems.  Then,  by  using  serum 
and  preventing  the  loss  of  hogs  from  cholera  and  extending  the  grazing  acreage 
we  can  finish  400,000  more  hogs  than  we  did  last  year,  and  thus  add  another 
60,000,000  pounds  to  our  meat  supply.  If  we  would  feed  all  the  beef  and  dairy 
cattle  on  our  farms  a  better  balanced  ration  we  could  increase  their  output  by 
at  least  30  per  cent,  and  if  this  were  done  it  would  assist  materially  in  re- 
ducing the  deficiency  in  meat  and  milk.  Unless  we  take  most  active  and 
vigorous  measures,  however,  Georgia  will  not  provide  herself  with  these  essen- 
tial and  economical  foods,  and  so  must  depend  on  other  sections  for  food 
supply  needed  or  else  do  without  these  staple  articles  of  our  everyday  dietary. 
We  can  easily  increase  the  yield  of  sirup  from  cane  and  sorghum  so  as  to 
meet  the  deficiency  of  3,199,456  gallons. 

While  the  situation  is  serious  and  may  easily  be  desperate  if  we  are  in- 
different and  careless  to  the  warnings  we  have  received  and  if  we  fail  to  take 
active  and  vigorous  steps  looking  to  the  planting  of  the  additional  areas 
needed  and  the  conservation  of  our  resources  of  human  and  animal  food,  we 
can,  if  we  desire  to  cooperate  as  a  unit,  meet  this  situation  in  an  acceptable 
manner.  I  have  worked  out  the  problem  and  presented  the  main  facts  in  the 
case  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  Its  solution  now  lies  in  the  hands  of  such 
educational  agencies  as  we  possess,  through  the  county  agents  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  the  various  bureaus  of  the  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments, and  in  the  activity  and  resourcefulness  of  the  business  man,  farmer, 
and  housewife. 

»  SOME   SUGGESTIONS    ON    FOOD   CONSERVATION. 

In  order  that  we  may  make  no  mistake  in  this  direction,  a  resume"  of  what 
should  l^e  undertaken  may  not  be  improper. 

1.  We  should  grow  staple  fruit  and  garden  crops  and  let  the  fancy  and  new 
and  untried  things  alone. 
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2.  Let  us  grow  a  superabundance  of  corn,  sorghum,  cowpeas,  soy  beans, 
velvet  beans,  peanuts,  lima  beans,  and  the  more  important  truck  and  garden 
crops  which  may  be  used  during  the  season  in  which  they  are  available  and  on 
which  we  must  depend  for  our  supply  of  canned  goods. 

3.  If  we  emphasize  the  cultivation  of  legumes,  as  indicated  above,  we  can 
provide  a  great  deal  of  the  protein  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  fat  needed 
for  human  consumption.  In  this  way  we  can  supply  the  deficiency  in  meat  and 
milk  products  which  we  seem  likely  t6  face.  The  legumes  are  used  exten- 
sively by  the  people  of  the  Orient  as  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  their  daily 
dietary,  and  they  are  a  well-nourished  and  vigorous  people. 

4.  If  we  save  all  the  fodder  and  forage  and  hay  and  utilize  all  the  grazing 
land  we  can  add  30  per  cent  to  the  efficiency  of  our  live  stock  anil  provide 
the  roughage  needed,  so  we  need  not  be  dependent  on  western  hay  another 
year. 

5.  A  systematic  effort  should  be  made  in  every  county  to  teach  the  people 
how  to  feed  themselves  and  their  live  stock  most  economically.  The  waste  of 
human  and  animal  food  undoubtedly  amounts  to  anywhere  from  25  to  50  per 
cent.  We  have  had  things  in  superabundance  in  the  past  and  have  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  be  careful  or  savinc.  In  fact,  it  seems  as  though  economy  had 
gone  out  of  style. 

6.  Let  us  discourage  the  sale  of  any  breeding  stock,  of  whatever  kind  and  de- 
scription, such  as  milk  cows,  laying  hens,  and  brood  sows.  Veal  should  not  be 
found  on  the  markets  in  Georgia  this  year,  nor  should  frying  chickens.  All  the 
surplus  esrgs  should'  be  gathered  up  and  preserved  in  water  glass  or  stored  in 
some  cold-storage  rooms,  which  can  easily  be  constructed  in  connection  with  the 
many  ice  plants  found  throughout  the  State. 

7.  Home  canning  campaigns  should  be  instituted  throughout  the  several 
counties.  Enlist  the  aid  and  sympathy  of  the  home  demonstration  agent  and  the 
girls*  canning. club  members.  Every  particle  of  surplus  vegetables  and  fruits 
should  be  put  up  and  saved  for  winter  use.  In  this  way  we  can  supply  ourselves 
with  our  needs  in  the  direction  indicated. 

8.  Every  town  should  take  an  inventory  of  its  needs  and  determine  how  much 
of  all  the  standard  food  crops  it  requires.  If  this  were  done,  then  a  survey  of 
the  possible  production  in  the  country  could  be  made  and  the  assurance  given 
that  there  would  be  an  abundance  of  food  of  all  kinds  available.  On  the  other 
hand,  efforts  to  provide  the  deficiency  could  be  made  to  advantage. 

9.  There  should  be  a  systematic  campaign  inaugurated  for  the  suppression  of 
diseases,  such  as  blackleg  in  cattle,  cholera  in  hogs  and  fowls,  and  many  other 
diseases  which  are  spread  by  carelessness. 

10.  We  should  organize  our  labor,  and  to  that  end  should  use  machine  and 
horse  power  for  every  possible  farm  operation.  A  good  implement  may  be  made 
to  perform  the  work  of  several  men.  If  the  farmers  can  not  buy  large  im«- 
plements,  the  business  men  should  club  together  and  aid  them.  Farmers  should 
also  cooperate  in  the  purchase  of  implements  and  keep  them  in  use  as  continu- 
ously as  possible.    All  tools  should  be  protected  from  the  weather. 

11.  A  study  should  be  made  of  the  market  problem  and  facilities  provided  by 
which  the  owner  of  the  land  may  sell  any  sort  of  food  he  raises.  We  should 
give  immediate  attention  to  the  construction  of  the  necessary  storage  ware- 
houses and  should  encourage  the  work  of  the  local  assembler. 

12.  Many  things  will  no  doubt  occur  to  individuals  and  communities  as 
affording  them  a  means  by  which  they  may  save  the  energies  of  the  people 
and  add  to  the  food  supply  and  aid  in  its  conservation.  Anything  looking  to 
this  end  should  be  instantly  put  into  practice. 

HOW  TO  ORGANIZE. 

In  order  that  the  foregoing  suggestions  may  be  put  into  practice  as  effectively 
as  possible,  every  county  should  at  once  organize  on  the  basis  of  a  food  produc- 
tion and  conservation  campaign.  The  governor  has  already  appointed  a  State 
food  council,  which  will  endeavor  to  supply  communities  with  such  informa- 
tidn  and  advice  as  it  can  secure.  The  cooperation  of  this  State  food  council 
and  its  officers  should,  of  course,  be  taken  for  granted.  They  are  there  to  serve 
and  will  gladly  discharge  such  duties  and  obligations  as  rest  upon  them  to  the 
best  of  their  knowledge  and  ability.  In  order  that  the  most  effective  work 
may  be  done,  the  county  should  organize  as  a  unit,  and  the  following  plan  is 
suggested  to  this  end: 

1.  There  should  be  a  representative  executive  committee  to  direct  the  work. 
This  should  include  the  county  agents,  as  they  not  only  represent  the  Sts!^ 
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College  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  of  Georgia,  but  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  well,  and  they  are  in  position  to  perform  much  of  the 
service  work  which  the  executive  committee  would  need  to  take  under  ad- 
visement. This  executive  committee  should  have  a  representative  of  every 
interest  in  the  county  thereon,  and  should  consist  of  anywhere  from  7 
to  12  members.  It  should  undertake  to  formulate  plans*  for  the  county  and 
supervise  the  work  of  food  production  and  conservation. 

2.  There  should  be  a  committee  on  conservation,  the  duty  of  which  is  to  dis- 
cover ways  and  means  by  which  waste  may  be  eliminated,  food  crops  saved, 
and  animal  production  promoted. 

3.  There  should  be  a  committee  on  publicity,  in  order  that  the  local  press 
may  be  supplied  with  information  at  all  times  with  reference  to  what  is  going 
on  in  the  outside  world  or  in  the  community.  This  committee  should  get  in 
touch  with  all  sources  of  information,  such  as  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  United  Spates  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  secure  bulletins  and  all 
other  possible  information  for  use  in  its  publicity  campaign. 

4.  There  should  be  a  committee  on  marketing.  This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  responsible  committees  to  be  appointed,  and  the  leading  business 
men  and  farmers  of  the  county  should  constitute  its  membership.  This  com- 
mittee has  the  primary  difficulty  of  the  present  situation  to  solve,  namely,  that 
of  finding  a  market  at  reasonable  prices  for  the  varied  crops  which  the  farmers 
may  be  induced  to  grow.  The  minute  this  committee  can  get  together  and 
through  the  press  inform  the  farmers  that  they  will  undertake  to  find  a  satis- 
factory market  for  their  crops,  diversification  will  receive  !a  wonderful 
impetus.  -  ' 

5.  There  should  be  a  committee  on  home  and  school  gardens.  This  com- 
mittee should  see  that  every  possible  foot  of  ground  about  the  home  and  school 
grounds  is  cultivated.  Every  child  should  be  required  to  have  a  garden.  In 
this  way  all  of  the  small  vegetables  for  home  consumption  and  canning  can 
easily  be  provided. 

6.  There  should  be  a  committee  on  production  and  food  survey.  It  should 
be  the  business  of  this  committee  to  travel  through  the  county  >  in  conjunction 
with  the  county  agents,  and  tell  the  people  of  the  necessity  for  the  increased 
production  of  food  crops  and  induce  them  to  cultivate  a  greater  acreage  in 
staple  crops.  This  committee  should  keep  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  the 
crops  during  the  year,  so  they  will  be  able  to  inform  the  people  of  the  town 
and  the  community  they  serve  as  to  the  character  and  nature  of  food  supplies 
which  will  probably  be  available.  When  this  is  done,  the  community  can 
fortify  itself  against  any  deficiency  by  taking  the  proper  steps. 

7.  There  should  be  a  committee  on  education  and  public  meetings.  This 
committee  should  undertake  in  cooperation  with  tthe  county  agent  to  hold  a 
series  of  meetings  every  month  or  six  weeks  throughout  the  growing  season. 
At  these  meetings  the  nature  and  character  of  the  crops  which  may  be  planted 
and  cultivated  for  the  particular  period  in  question  should  be  discussed.  It  is 
the  intention  and  purpose  of  the  Georgia  State  College  of  Argiculture  to  issue 
a  pamphlet  or  poster  each  month  which  will  keep  the  people  thoroughly  in- 
formed as  to  the  following  points: 

(1)  How  and  what  to  plant  during  that  particular  month. 

(2)  How  to  most  successfully  control  the  insect  pests  and  diseases  attacking 
plants  and  animals. 

(3)  How  to  preserve  and  can  any  surplus  food  materials  available. 

(4)  What  to  do  in  the  line  of  general  conservation  work  and  provision  for  the 
future. 

THE  BUSINESS    MAN'S    PART. 

The  business  man  has  -always  been  an  important  and  constructive  factor  in 
the  life  of  the  community,  and  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  South  has 
he  been  destined  to  play  so  important  a  part,  provided  he  measures  up  to  his 
opportunity  and  discharges  the  duties,  responsibilities,  and  obligations  resting 
upon  him  in  a  businesslike,  patriotic,  and  constructive  manner. 

1.  The  first  thing  he  must  do  in  order  to  aid  in  the  solution  of,  the  situation 
which  ndw  confronts  us  is  to  insure  the  farmer  a  market.  Then  he  must 
undertake  to  finance  diversified  production.  It  costs  money  to  diversify.  New 
and  varied  assortments  of  implements  must  be  purchased,  increased  applica- 
tions of  fertilizers  made,  and  credit  for  the  purchase  of  seeds  and  for  many 
other  purposes  obtained.  Credit  has  hitherto  been  based  on  cotton  raising 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  growth  of  diversified  crops.    The  modification  of  rent 
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notes  and  rent  contracts  now  becomes  essential,  not  that  cotton  cultivation 
should  be  eliminated  or  restricted  unduly ,  but  that  additional  channels  of 
credit  may  be  provided  and  varied  crop  production  promoted. 

2.  .It  will  also  be  the  part  of  the  business  man  to  provide  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery, such  as  feed  mills  and  corn  grinders,  and  provide  warehouses  for  pota- 
toes and  other  perishable  food  crops.  At  the  present  time  the  farmer  can  ware- 
house his  cotton,  but  any  other  crop  he  may  grow  can  only  be  handled  and  dis- 
posed of  with  difficulty.  Whenever  the  business  man  renders  the  service  of 
which  he  is  capable  in  the  direction  indicated,  diversification  will  go  forward  by 
leaps  and  bounds. 

3.  The  business  man  must  perform  the  duty  of  a  food  assembler.  Means  must 
be  found  to  gather  up  all  supplies  of  food,  even  in  small  quantities,  and  sort, 
assemble,  and  redistribute.  It  is  not  intended  that  this  work  should  be  car- 
ried on  as  a  charity  proposition  nor  solely  as  a  patriotic  duty,  but  because  there 
is  a  great  opportunity,  not  only  to  serve  the  community  and  Nation  acceptably, 
but  to  earn  a  respectable  increment  on  any  money  invested  in  enterprises  of  this 
character. 

4.  The  business  man  must  aid  the  county  agent  and  others  charged  with 
the  education  of  the  farmers  in  establishing  in  their  minds  the  necessary 
standards  for  the  preparation  and  satisfactory  marketing  of  the  various  crops 
they  raise.  It  will  not  do  to  stop  simply  with  the  gathering  together  of  the 
food,  but  the  problem  of  educating  them  to  do  more  varied  and  selective  pro- 
duction, and  marketing  must  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time. 

5.  The  business  men  will  also  be  responsible  for  establishing  consuming 
markets  for  Georgia  products,  not  only  at  home  but  abroad.  For  instance,  one 
community  of  which  the  writer  knows  shipped  several  hundred  carloads  of 
sweet  potatoes  last  year  to  northern  markets.  The  farmer  can  not  undertake 
to  do  work  of  this  character,  but  the  business  man  can  easily  do  so.  Several 
Georgia  food  crops  are  not  appreciate^  in  northern  or  eastern  markets,  and  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  establish  great  consuming  centers  for  these  crops 
if  the  business  men  took  this  matter  in  hand  and  exploited  the  possibilities  of 
these  food  materials  as  has  been  done  so  acceptably  In  the  case  of  cottonseed 
and  peanut  oil. 

6.  Educational  forces,  such  as  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  its  county 
agents,  could  promote  diversification  with  great  rapidity  in  Georgia  and  aid  in 
the  early  solution  of  the  present  food  problem,  if  the  business  men  would  clear 
the  decks  for  action  and  would  say  to  such  institutions  "  go  and  tell  the  farmers 
to  grow  the  various  kinds  of  food  needed  and  we  will  find  acceptable  markets 
for  the  same."  At  the  present  time  the  educational  character  of  work  they  are 
called  on  to  perform  separate  them  in  a  measure  from  the  marketing  end  of  the 
proposition,  which  is  strictly  a  business  question.  Unfortunately,  business  men 
have  not  been  as  aggressive  or  interested  in  this  line  of  work  in  the  past  as  they 
should  have  been.  Hence  the  efforts  of  our  agricultural  college  to  promote 
diversification  have  often  been  nullified  to  a  considerable  degree.  Remove  the 
present  handicap  from  our  agricultural  college  workers  and  they  can  perform  a 
service  work  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  present  crisis  and  get  almost  im- 
mediate results. 

7.  It  has  been  frequently  asked  why  we  fail  to  diversify  and  why  greater 
progress  has  not  been  made  in  this  direction.    The  reasons  are  briefly: 

1.  On  account  of  the  cotton  warehouse  system  wrhlch  permits  of  the  handling 
of  one  crop  only. 

2.  On  account  of  the  restricted  credit  which  now  exists  confining  the  farmer's 
effort  largely  to  the  growth  of  one  crop. 

3.  The  small  capital  which  the  average  farmer  possesses  which  effectually 
prevents  him  from  branching  out  into  new  fields. 

4.  The  large  per  cent  of  tenant  farmers  who  do  not  think  for  themselves 
and  who  are  willing  to  travel  in  the  old  rut  just  so  long  as  they  are  making  a 
living. 

5.  The  failure  to  handle  diversified  crops  profitably  which  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  hundreds  of  growers,  owing  to  the  fact  that  our  market  facilities 
are  not  properly  organized. 

BUILDING  OF  THE  HOME  COMMUNITY. 

The  effect  of  the  present  plan  on  our  towns  and  cities  has  been  to  restrict 
the  development  of  local  enterprises  and  to  cause  the  agricultural  lands  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  same  to  tend  to  deteriorate  in  value  while  thousands  of  acres 
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lie  idle  and  unproductive.  As  a  result,  the  rural  population  has  not  increased 
or  built  up  as  it  should.  The  city  has  not  been  furnished  with  cheap  and 
varied  food  supplies,  and  so  industries  have  not  sought  to  locate  in  such 
centers.  Moreover,  the  business  men  have  failed  to  take  on  the  varied  lines  of 
activity  which  the  community  would  have  enabled  them  to  prosecute  with 
success  and  advantage.  Hence  many  opportunities  for  the  development  of  the 
city  and  the  community  along  food  production  and  dissemination  lines  have 
been  lost.  This  accounts  in  large  measure  for.  the  fact  that  $85,000,000  worth 
of  food  was  imported  into  Georgia  last  year.  There  are  those  who  hold  that 
this  has  gone  chiefly  to  the  country,  but  in  this  respect  they  are  mistaken.  A 
large  part  of  this  food  supply  is  of  the  most  fancy  character,  and  is  of  a  type 
and  quality  which  seldom  finds  it  way  into  the  rural  home.  The  people  con- 
suming this  kind  of  food  live  essentially  in  the  cities,  and  it  is  certainly  true 
that  at  least  45  to  50  per  cent  of  this  $85,000,000  is  consumed  by  the. wealthier 
class  of  people  in  our  towns  and  cities.  The  farmer  is  buying  hay  and  grain 
and  other  foodstuffs  which  come  from  the  Middle  West,  and  for  this  practice 
he  can  only  be  condemned  in  view  of  the  climatic  and  soil  conditions  prevailing 
in  Georgia,  but  to  saddle  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  present  food  situation 
on  the#  farmer  is  unjust  and  without  foundation  in  fact. 

HOW   A   MARKET   HELPS   DIVERSIFICATION. 

Whenever  the  business  man  wakes  up  to  his  duty  and  his  responsibility  and 
finds  a  market  for  diversified  crops,  we  will  vary  and  increase  our  food  crops 
to  the  point  where  Georgia  will  easily  become  self-sustaining.  Illustrations 
of  this  within  the  State  are  not  difficult  to  find.  When  the  boll  weevil  struck 
southwest  Georgia  and  the  millmen  offered  the  farmers  a  fair  price  for  peanuts, 
they  immediately  responded,  and  this  year  an  enormous  acreage  will  be  planted. 
WThen  it  was  found  out  that  velvet  beans  could  be  grown  in  corn  and  several 
bushels  of  valuable  food  obtained  per  acre  without  injuring  or  minimizing  the 
production  of  corn,  the  farmers  immediately  responded.  When  the  Moultrie 
packing  plant  was  started,  swine  raising  took  on  new  life  in  Georgia,  as  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  hogs  has  increased  by  800,000  head  in  the  last, 
six  years,  or  237,000  head  in  1916.  Since  the  cattle  tick  was  eradicated  from 
certain  parts  of  the  State  there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  farmers 
to  bring  in  pure-bred  live  stock,  thereby  raising  the  standard  and  quality  of  the 
meat  supply.  Since  one  railroad  in  Georgia  attempted  to  aid  in  the  marketing 
of  cantaloupes  there  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  acreage  and  character  of 
the  melons  grown,  until  this  industry  has  now  assumed  considerable  propor- 
tions. Since  the  Georgia  Fruit  Exchange  showed  that  it  could  handle  and 
market  peaches  to  advantage  the  peach  industry  took  on  new  life.  Since  the 
farmers  along  certain  railroads  in  Georgia  were  assured  that  sweet-potato 
watehouses  would  be  built  this  fall  they  have  planted  a  greatly  increased  acre- 
age to  this  crop. 

RESUME. 

This  recitation  of  what  occurred  as  soon  as  the  business  man  did  his  part  in 
providing  a  market  for  varied  crop  production  might  be  continued  indefinitely. 
It  simply  shows,  however,  that  the  farmer  is  willing  and  ready  to  do  his  part, 
and  that  he  will  respond  just  in  proportion  as  the  business  men  and  those 
charged  with  the  handling  of  commercial  and  agricultural  enterprises  along 
business  lines  are  ready  to  meet  him  halfway.  The  solution  of  the  food  prob- 
lem in  Georgia,  in  spite  of  the  vexatious  delays  which  have  occurred  on  account 
of  a  failure  to  understand  the  gravity  of  the  situation  by  which  we  are  con- 
fronted is  not  at  all  impossible.  The  active  and  sympathetic  cooperation  of  all 
the  agencies  concerned  will  insure  this  desirable  result.  This  will  place  Georgia 
in  the  forefront  of  the  sisterhood  of  States  and  enable  her  to  render  a  most 
acceptable  patriotic  service  in  view  of  the  food  crisis  which  confronts  us  as  a 
State  and  a  Nation. 

Cooperative  Extension  Work  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics, 

State  of  Virginia, 
Blacksburg,  Va.,  Map  9,  1917. 
Hon.  T.  P.  Gore, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  telegram  of  April  28  to  President  Eggleston  was  referred  to 
me  for  attention.  However,  I  was  out  of  the  office  and  did  not  receive  it  untiL 
just  this  moment 
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I  am  herewith  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  organization  and  plan  of  action  of 
the  Virginia  Agricultural  Council  of  Safety.  You  will  see  what  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  do  in  this  State.  If  you  will  notice  the  personnel  of  this  council,  you 
will  see  that  it  includes  the  agricultural  and  educational  forces  of  the  State. 

As  it  is  now  practically  10  days  since  your  telegram  was  received,  I  presume 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  for  me  to  offer  any  suggestions  that  might  be  presented 
in  the  hearings  now  before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  There  is  one  thing  I 
am  very  much  in  earnest  about,  however,  and  that  is  that  our  county  farm  and 
home  demonstration  agents,  in  some  States  known  as  county  agricultural  agents, 
be  given  some  sort  of  insignia,  indicating  that  they  are  already  in  the  service 
of  the  Government.  Our  force  is  likely  to  be  broken  up  even  more  than  at 
present  by  the  inroads  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Red  Cross.  These  men 
and  women  should  be  commissioned  by  the  Government  for  this  special  work 
in  which  they  are  now  engaged. 

Anything  that  can  be  done  will  be  appreciated. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Jesse  M.  Jones,  Director. 

• 

EXTENSION    NEWS    LETTEB,    APRIL,    1917,    VIBGINIA'S    AGRICULTURAL    COUNCIL   OF 

SAFETY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  farm  and  home  demonstration  agents  of  the  extension 
division  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and  Polytechnic 
Institute  at  Richmond  on  April  17,  which  was  attended  by  representatives  of 
the  Virginia  department  of  agriculture  and  immigration,  the  State  department 
of  public  instruction,  and  certain  civic  organizations,  a  committee  was  appointed 
l)y  Hon.  Henry  C.  Stuart,  governor  of  Virginia.  This  committee  was  designated 
as  the  Virginia  Agricultural  Council  of  Safety,  and  is  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing persons : 

Jesse  M.  Jones,  chairman,  director  extension  division  of  the  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute;  T.  O.  Sandy,  State  farm  demonstration  agent;  Miss  Ella  G. 
Agnew,  State  home  demonstration  agent ;  B.  C.  Moomaw,  jr.,  representing  Vir- 
ginia department  of  agriculture;  R.  C.  Stearnes,  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction ;  J.  D.  Bggleston,  president  of  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute ;  Mrs. 
B.  B.  Munford,  president  Cooperative  Education  Association  of  Virginia ;  A.  B. 
Thornhill,  president,  State  Farmers'  Cooperative  and  Educational  Union  of 
America;  B.  Morgan  Shepherd,  representing  the  agricultural  press  and  secre- 
tary of  the  State  Farmers'  Institute ;  V.  Vaiden,  chairman  agricultural  commit- 
tee of  the  State  bankers'  association;  Dr.  H.  B.  Frissell;  president  Hampton 
Institute;  Benj.  L.  Purcell,  dairy  and  food  commissioner. 

Purposes. — The  Virginia  Agricultural  Council  of  Safety  was  created  to  co- 
ordinate the  efforts  of  all  the  State  agricultural  and  educational  agencies  on  a 
-definite  program  for  the  production,  conservation,  economic  use  and  distribu- 
tion of  food  supplies  in  Virginia. 

Authority. — Gov.  Stuart  gave  to  the  council  the  assurance  of  the  full 
sanction  and  authority  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  State  government  in  its 
■activities  and  demanded  prompt  and  efficient  action  in  effecting  a  permanent 
organization  to  deal  with  the  food  situation.  The  members  of  the  council  were 
commissioned  by  the  governor  to  carry  out  this  work. 

It  has  been  determined  to  create  a  County  Agricultural  Council  of  Safety  to 
prosecute  the  work  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  Council  of  Safety  in  each 
county  of  the  State. 

This  council  shall  be  composed  of  the  farm  and  home  demonstration  agents, 
the  division  superintendent  of  schools,  a  representative  of  the  civic  leagues,  a 
county  official,  a  farmer,  and  a  farm  woman,  and  a  banker  or  business  man. 
In  addition  this  council  may  include  such  individuals  or  representatives  of 
local  organizations  as  may  be  desirable.  These  councils  will  work  with  all  the 
people  and  institutions  of  their  counties,  and  will  carry  out  the  general  lines  of 
action  that  will  be  directed  by  the  Virginia  Agricultural  Council  of  Safety. 

The  State  council  and  the  county  councils  will  stress  the  importance  of  the 
slogan,  "  Virginia  must  feed  herself,"  and  will  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram set  forth  in  a  recent  publication  of  the  extension  division,  "  Virginia's 
defense  is  in  safe  farming." 
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Plans  of  Action. 

production. 

The  first  activity  of  the  council  of  safety  will  be  to  promote  the  production 
of  foodstuffs  by  information  and  demonstration,  by  assisting  in  the  solution 
of  the  labor  problem ;  and  by  arranging  with  bankers  for  the  extension  of  credit 
to  the  farmers. 

INFORMATION    AND    DEMONSTRATION. 

The  council,  through  the  extension  division,  the  Virginia  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  State  department  of  public  instruction,  and  other  forces,  will 
urge  the  production  on  each  farm  of  all  possible  foodstuffs  for  the  family  and 
feed  for  the  live  stock,  and,  second,  that  all  additional  activities  be  devoted  to 
the  production  of  staple  food  crops.  It  will  also  give  assistance  to  the  farmers  in 
securing  fertilizer  and  seed,  and  will  advise  as  to  the  purchase  and  use  of 
improved  farm  machinery,  proper  cultivation  of  crops,  best  methods  of  farm 
management,  and  will  assist  in  the  prevention  and  control  of  diseases  of  live 
stock,  and  insect  and  fungous  pests  injurious  to  plants.  In  the  control  of  ani- 
mal diseases  the  full  cooperation  of  the  State  veterinarian  will  be  secured.  The 
council  will  promote  greater  live-stock  production  byv  advising  the  incfease  of 
breeding  stock,  better  methods  of  feeding  and  handling,  and  by  discouraging  the 
use  for  veal  of  calves  that  will  develop  into  profitable  beef  animals. 

The  dairy  industry  will  be  promoted  by  advising  an  Increase  in  the  number 
of  cows,  both  those  that  are  in  commercial  dairies  and  those  that  are  kept  for 
family  use ;  by  encouraging  better  methods  of  feeding  and  handling. 

Especial  efforts  will  be  made  to  increase  the  number  of  hogs  and  poultry, 
particularly  for  breeding  purposes  in  this  State. 

The  growing  of  "  all-year-round "  farm  gardens  will  be  emphasized  and 
back-yard  and  vacant-lot  gardening  in  the  towns  and  cities  will  be  encouraged 
and  practical  assistance  given.  The-  enlistment  of  school  children  in  this 
capacity  is  being  carried  on.  Production  will  be  stimulated  by  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs,  and  plans  are  on  foot  to  make  these  more  effective  by  increasing  the  size 
of  plats  and  enlarging  the  enrollment  in  the  clubs. 

LABOR. 

Realizing  that  the  scarcity  of  labor  i$  the  limiting  factor  in  the  production 
of  food  crops  in  Virginia,  the  council  will  attempt  to  meet  this  situation  by  a 
campaign  to  recruit  the  supply  of  labor  from  classes  not  now  engaged  in  a 
productive  capacity,  and  by  preventing  as  far  as  possible  the  further  depletion 
of  the  present  farm  labor  in  this  State. 

All  public  employers  of  labor  who  are  not  engaged  in  the  production  of  com- 
modities immediately  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  will  be  asked, 
from  patriotic  motives,  to  release  for  farm  work  every  individual  possible  and 
to  refrain  from  recruiting  additional  employees  from  the  ranks  of  farm  labor. 
State,  county,  and  municipal  authorities  will  be  requested  to  tajse  all  possible 
steps  to  prevent  labor  agencies  from  transporting  labor  from  the  State.  At- 
tempts will  be  made  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  Boy  Scouts  organizations  in  supply- 
ing farm  labor  in  the  production  of  foodstuffs. 

An  appeal  will  be  made  to  the  students  of  all  boys'  preparatory  schools,  col- 
leges, and  universities  to  spend  the  summer  vacation  period  in  actual  farm 
work.  The  county  council  will  make  the  same  appeal  to  the  pupils  of  the 
elementary  and  high  schools  in  their  counties.  Country  boys  employed  in  cities 
and  towns  will  be  urged  to  return  to  the  farms. 

The  pressure  of  aroused  public  opinion  will  be  brought  to  bear  to  compel 
idle  classes,  such  as  men  with  independent  incomes,  boys  who  are  supported  by 
their  families,  loiterers  in  stores  and  on  streets,  and  farm  owners  who  leave 
their  farm  activities  in  the  hands  of  tenants,  to  become  engaged  in  useful 
productive  labor. 

Farmers  will  be  engaged  to  utilize  more  efficiently  the  labor  now  at  hand  by 
planning  the  farm  work  for  the  entire  year,  growing  crops  that  permit  of 
equal  distribution  of  labor  throughout  the  entire  season,  and  the  using  of  labor- 
saving  machinery,  both  in  the  home  and  on  the  farm.  A  division  of  labor  is 
advised  so  that  the  men  shall  do  the  field  work  and  the  women  care  for  the 
poultry,  work  the  gardens,  and  attend  to  the  canning  and  drying  of  fruits  and 
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vegetables,  etc.  Farmers  are  advised  to  plan  work  ahead  for  rainy  days  and 
will  be  encouraged  to  bring  to  bear  cooperative  effort  in  harvesting  and  mar- 
keting their  produce. 

A  labor-service  bureau  will  be  organized,  if  funds  are  available,  which,  in 
connection  with  the  county  councils,  will  put  into  effect  the  plans  of  the  State 
council  as  outlined  above.  A  survey  will  be  conducted  through  the  councils  to 
ascertain  the  available  labor  supply  and  the  estimated  labor  needs  of  each 
county.  The  labor-service  bureau  will  endeavor  to  secure  the  labor  required 
by  the  county  councils. 

FINANCING. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  through  the  State  bankers'  associations  for  an 
extension  of  credit  to  responsible  farmers  for  the  purchase  of  seed,  fertilizer, 
farm  machinery,  live  stock,  containers,  labor,  etc. 

CONSERVATION    AND, ECONOMIC   USE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  State  council  through  the  home  demonstration  agents, 
the  schools,  and  civil  leagues  to  give  instructions  in  methods  of  canning,  pre- 
serving, and  drying  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  saving  of  waste  and  wild  products 
of  the  farm  and  garden,  and  in  the  curing  of  meats.  Instructions  will  be  given 
in  the  economic  use  of  foods  and  the  possibilities  of  food  substitution.  Special 
emphasis  will  also  be  laid  on  the  elimination  of  waste  of  foods  in  the  homes. 
The  above  activities  will  be  carried  on  in  the  cities  and  towns  as  well  as  in  the 
country. 

Appeals  will  be  made  to  college  girls  and  women  to  engage  in  spreading  this 
propaganda  and  to  actively  assist  in  carrying  out  the  above  plans. 

An  extensive  campaign  will  be  carried  on  by  the  county  councils  to  promote 
the  proper  storing  in  cellars,  cold  and  common  storages,  and  in  the  ground  of 
all  possible  products  for  winter  use,  and  to  save  a  sufficient  supply  of  all  farm 
and  garden  seed  for  the  1918  season. 

DISTRIBUTION  AND   MARKETING. 

The  State  council,  through  the  division  of  markets,  working  with  the  county 
councils,  will  develop  and  direct  the  cooperative  effort  of  all  farmers  for  the 
assembling,  grading,  packing,  and  shipping  of  all  farm  products,  using,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  farmers'  union  and  independent  farmers'  clubs  and  other  or- 
ganizations for  this  work  where  such  organizations  exist.  A  survey  will  be 
conducted  at  some  time  prior  to  the  marketing  period  to  determine  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  food  and  farm  products  that  each  county  has  produced  and  the 
surplus,  over  local  needs,  available  for  shipment,  and  to  determine  also  the 
needs  of  each  county  in  these  commodities,  if  such  a  need  exists.  This  will  be 
practically  confined  to  staple  crops. 

Where  there  is  a  surplus  for  shipment  it  will  be  the  practice  of  the  council 
to  investigate  transportation  facilities  and  provide  for  a  sufficient  supply  of 
cars  to  handle  the  shipments. 

The  council  of  national  defense  will  be  notified  through  the  Federal  office 
of  markets  of  all  staple  food  and  food  products  available  for  shipment. 

Information  will  be  given  as  to  market  and  market  demands  and  every  pos- 
sible effort  will  be  put  forth  to  secure  the  most  economic  distribution  of  food- 
stuffs possible.  Farmers  will  be  informed  of  the  market  value  of  staples  as 
far  as  practicable. 

Efforts  will  be  made  to  promote  the  practice  on  the  part  of  merchants  to 
purchase  all  possible  supplies  of  food  from  the  surrounding  country  rather  than 
from  distant  points. 

COOPERATING  WITH   OTHER   AGENCIES. 

It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  agricultural  council  of  safety  to  secure  the  active 
assistance  of  railroads,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  other  commercial  organiza- 
tions, labor  and  women's  organizations,  the  press,  churches,  secret  organiza- 
tions, and  county,  State,  and  municipal  officials. 

The  Virginia  Agricultural  Council  of  Safety  will  secure  the  closest  coopera- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  all  other  Federal  agencies  working 
to  this  end. 
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University  of  California, 

Berkeley,  May  1,  1917. 

My  Dear  Sir:  In  the  absence  of  President  Wheeler  in  the  East,  I  have  the 
honor  of  inclosing  resolutions  which  were  adopted  at  the  Western  Food  Con- 
ference, held  at  Berkeley  on  April  13,  1917,  at  the  call  of  President  Wheeler,  in 
pursuance  of  the  request  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Houston.  In  accordance 
with  the  kind  suggestion  in  your  telegram  of  April  28,  1917,  it  would  be  ap- 
preciated if  these  resolutions  might  be  called  to  the  special  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Inclosed  please  find  also  a  statement  presented  on  that 
occasion  by  Dean  Thomas  F.  Hunt,  of  the  oollege  of  agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  which  sets  forth  suggestions  of  great  importance  to  the 
Pacific  coast  in  the  matter  of  food  production  and  conservation. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

V.  H.  Henderson, 
Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Resources  and  Food  Supply  of 

the  California  State  Council  of  Defense. 
Senator  T.  P.  Gore, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

resolutions  adopted  by  the  western  food  conference,  called  by  president 
benjamin  ide  wheeler,  of  the  university  of  california,  at  the  request  of 
secretary  of  agriculture  houston,  with  representatives  present  from 
the  -states  of  california,  oregon,  washington,  idaho,  nevada,  utah,  and 

ARIZONA. 

Resolved,  That  the  agricultural  institutions  of  the  seven  Western  States  here 
represented  express  ourselves  to  Secretary  Houston  as  heartily  in  accord  with 
the  conclusions  of  the  St.  Louis  conference,  and  that  we  place  our  entire  re- 
sources at  the  disposal  and  direction  of  the  National  Government  in  its  effort 
to  mitigate  the  present  serious  food  shortage. 

Further  resolved,  That  we  at  once  acquaint  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with 
the  extent  of  our  available  resources;  and  that  we  further  state  to  him  the  ad- 
ditional funds  needed  to  place  the  entire  plan  of  agricultural  advisement  into 
operation  in  our  States. 

Further  resolved,  That  we  advise  our  Representatives  and  Senators  of  our 
hearty  accord  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  that  we  believe  that  a 
further  Federal  appropriation  to  grapple  with  the  present  agricultural  situation 
would  be  wise. 

Further  resolved,  That  since  the  agricultural  extensions  field  men  are  already 
Federal  officers,  and  that  for  the  period  of  war  they  are  to  be  even  under  more 
direct  Federal  supervision,  that  the  county  agents  and  other  field  men  be  given 
such  official  designation  as  to  dissociate  them  from  civilians  and  bring  to  them 
the  dignity  and  authority  of  other  Federal  officials  who  are  occupied  in  prose- 
cuting the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion. 


University  of  Arizona, 

Tucson,  May  5,  1917. 
Senator  T.  P.  Gore, 

Chairman  Committee  of  Production,  Conservation, 
and  Distribution  of  Foodstuffs,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  telegram  to  Secretary  Osborn,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  has  been  re- 
ferred to  me  for  reply. 

As  to  the  crop  outlook  in  Arizona,  I  can  say  that  by  reason  of  favorable 
irrigating  water  conditions  in  Arizona  at  this  time,  and  responding  to  the 
demand  for  increased  production,  Arizona  will  probably  materially  increase 
her  production  of  alfalfa,  corn,  sorghum  grains,  beans,  potatoes,  cotton,  vege- 
tables, and  live-stock  products  during  the  season  just  begun. 

The  crops  of  barley,  wheat,  and  certain  small  fruits  are  less  than  normal 
by  reason  of  the  cold  winter  and  the  late  frosty  spring.  These  crops,  however, 
are  of  less  importance  in  this  district  than  the  other  crops  mentioned,  so  that 
in  a  general  way  I  should  judge  that  the  total  production  of  foodstuffs  for  the 
season  just  begun  will  be  materially  increased,  possibly  between  30  and  50 
per  cent. 
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This  is,  of  course,  only  a  rough  judgment,  statistical  machinery  not  yet 
being  available,  but  I  think  is  accurate  in  that  it  expresses  the  probability 
of  a  material  increase  in  the  food  supply  in  Arizona  this  year  as  compared 
with  last 
Hoping  that  this  information  will  meet  your  need,  I  remain, 
Very  respectfully, 

B.  H.  Forbes, 
Director  Arizona  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


University  of  Idaho, 
Moscow,  April  30,  1911. 
Senator  T.  P.  Gore, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

My  Dear  Senator  Gore:  We  have  received  your  wire  reading  as  follows: 
"Kindly  forward  me  any  suggestions  which  you  may  be  pleased  to  make 
concerning  the  production,  conservation,  and  distribution  of  foodstuffs.     It  will 
be  printed  in  the  hearing  now  being  taken  before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture." 
In  answer  to  this  we  are  glad  to  mail  you  immediately  Mobilization  Plans 
for  Production,  Conservation,  and  Distribution  of  Food  Supply  in  Idaho. 
Trusting  this  may  be  helpful,  I  am, 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Melvin  A.  Brannon,  President. 

MOBILIZATION  plans,  UNIVERSITY  OF  IDAHO. 

We  are  organized  to  assist  along  the  following  lines : 

1.  To  make  an  accurate  survey  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  each  county 
in  the  State  so  that  we  may  know  what  is  available  for  our  own  use  and  what 
may  be  sent  to  others. 

2.  To  make  a  census  of  labor  required  and  to  take  such  measures  as  seem 
besjt  to  supply  labor. 

'3.  To  urge,  by  personal  visits,  meetings,  and  pamphlets,  the  planting  of  idle 
lands  and  the  greatest  possible  crop  production. 

4.  To  conduct  a  campaign  for  increased  live-stock  production  and  for  the 
growth  of  proper  feeds  for  live-stock  use. 

5.  To  supervise,  wherever  possible,  all  lines  of  increased  production. 

6.  To  aid  families  in  assisting  toward  their  own  .support  by  gardens  and 
cultivation  of  small  holdings. 

7.  To  thoroughly  supervise  the  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  in  each  county,  so  that 
by  the  cultivation  of  gardens,  growing  of  live  stock  and  poultry,  and  the 
preservation  of  foods  by  canning  and  drying,  much  can  be  done  to  increase 
the  total  available  food  supply. 

8.  To  urge,  by  means  of  canning,  evaporation,  etc.,  the  widest  utilization  of 
vast  quantities  of  horticultural  and  garden  products  that  formerly  have  been 
wasted. 

9.  To  cooperate  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  Bureau  of  Farm  Markets  in 
assisting  in  marketing  and  labor  problems. 

10.  To  locate  seeds,  plants,  breeding  animals,  horses,  and  machinery,  and 
aid  in  distributing  the  same. 

11.  To  urge  and  assist  in  careful  use  and  saving  of  food  in  the  home. 

12.  To  issue  timely  bulletins,  giving  the  people  helpful  information  along  the 
many  lines  mentioned. 

13.  To  cooperate  as  closely  as  possible  with  other  Western  States  which  are 
organized  and  are  carrying  on  such  a  movement  as  is  above  proposed. 

Labor,  production,  distribution,  and  economical  utilization  were  recognized 
by  the  general  committee  as  the  big  problems  requiring  help  for  solution.  The 
committee,  therefore,  acted  upon  the  suggestion  that  our  entire  agricultural 
forces  should  be  organized  by  committees  in  such  manner  that  effective  service 
might  be  possible  in  all  lines  of  production.    The  committees  are  as  follows : 

General  committee  for  agricultural  preparedness  work:  Dean  Iddings,  Di- 
rector Center,  Director  Jones,  ex-offlcio  President  Melvin  A.  Brannon. 

Committees  covering  various  special  fields,  as  follows:  Farm  crops,  4:  live 
stock  and  feeds,  4 ;  horticulture,  3 ;  use  of  small  holdings,  3 ;  by-products  utiliza- 
tion, 3 ;  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  3 ;  dairying,  3 ;  poultry,  4 ;  food  and  food  value*. 
4;  soils,  4;  distribution  and  marketing,  3;  animal  diseases,  3;  insect  pests,  rodent 
pests,  and  plant  diseases,  4;  motor-power  machines,  3;  range  utilization,  3: 
labor,  3 ;  publications,  4 ;  finance,  3. 
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Suggestions  regarding  agricultural  situation  in  Idaho,  by  Dean  B.  J.  Iddings? 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Idaho. 

Idaho,  from  the  standpoint  of  natural  resources,  is  wonderfully  equipped  to 
render  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  foodstuffs  required  by  tjie  Nation. 
Unfortunately  there  are  several  factors  that  render  the  situation  difficult  and 
somewhat  discouraging. 

In  the  first  place,  the  stock  of  staple  foodstuffs  is  low.  This  is  especially 
true  of  cereals,  potatoes,  and  of  feed  available  for  live  stock.  This  gives  us, 
therefore,  very  little  surplus,  and  in  some  lines  no  surplus  with  which  to 
start  the  ensuing  year. 

A  second  discouraging  factor  is  the  late  spring.  In  many  sections  the  farm- 
ing is  well  under  way  and  in  some  plowing  is  scarcely  started.  This  means 
a  late  crop,  and  in  some  districts  where  labor  is  especially  short  it  will  mean 
a  shorter  crop  than  would  have  been  possible  had  more  time  been  available  for 
preparing  the  land  and  putting  in  the  crop. 

Another  unfortunate  factor  is  the  fact  that  alfalfa  in  some  sections  has  been 
winter  killed.  The  loss  at  present  is  hard  to  estimate  until  a  definite  survey 
is  made,  but  will  be  unquestionably  a  serious  factor  in  available  feed  for  live 
stock  for  the  coming  winter. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  factors  in  this  State  is  that  we  will  not  be  able 
to  be  as  strong  as  we  should  be  in  a  field  where  we  are  usually  strong — live- 
stock production.  Due  to  a  long  and  severe  winter,  feed  supplies  did  not  last 
in  large  sections  of  the  State!  and  live-stock  losses  have  been  very  heavy.  The 
average  live-stock  loss  of  the  State,  due  to  death,  emaciation,  birth  of  dead 
and  defective  offspring  and  lack  of  milk  for  offspring  is  very  heavy  and  has 
been  variously  estimated.  Conservative  estimates  are  15  to  20  per  cent,  but 
it  may  be  heavier  than  these  figures  indicate. 

The  above  is  only  a  glimpse  of  a  few  of  the  facts  with  which  we  are  con- 
tending, but  they  serve  to  indicate  that  our  campaign  for  agricultural  pre- 
paredness must  be  especially  well  organized  and  especially  effective,  not  only 
in  order  to  try  to  secure  increased  production,  but  to  bring,  first  of  all,  this 
State's  contribution  up  to  the  average  of  what  has  been  possible  in  the  best 
years  of  the  past.  These  facts  therefore  argue  for  the  most  vigorous  and 
thorough  possible  campaign. 


Depabtment  of  Agbicultube  and  Immiobation, 

State  of  Louisiana, 
Baton  Rouge,  May  7,  1911. 
Hon.  T.  P.  Gobe, 

Chairman  Agricultural  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  Your  telegram  of  April  25  was  received  at  my  office  during  my 
absence  and  while  I  was  in  Washington. 

Will  say  that  our  farmers  have  increased  the  acreage  of  foodstuffs  from  25 
to  30  per  cent,  while  gardens  have  been  increased  about  100  per  cent. 

We  are '  handicapped  somewhat  from  a  shortage  of  labor,  and  also  it  seems 
that  the  shortage  of  cans  and  jars  is  going  to  handicap  very  much  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  vegetable  and  fruit  crops. 

Crops  are  25  to  30  days  late  on  account  of  weather  conditions. 
Yours,  truly, 

.    Habby  D.  Wilson.  Commissioner. 


Depabtment  of  Agbicultube  and  Commebce, 

Jackson,  Miss.,  May  7,  1917. 
Senator  T.  P.  Gobe, 

Chairman,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Senatob:  1  have  your  telegram  of  April  28,  and  in  answer  will  say — 

1.  There  has  been  made  a  general  effort  to  increase  the  food  and  feed  crops 
of  the  State  this  year.     I  hope  that  the  effort  will  bring  forth  results. 

2.  If  Congress  would  assure  our  farmers  a  minimum  price  for  corn  and  oats, 
I  feel  sure  that  the  action  would  help  toward  getting  the  corn  crop  increased 
this  year  and  the  planting  of  oats  increased  this  fall. 

3.  We  need  a  competent  and  energetic  demonstration  agent  and  home- 
economics  agent  in  every  county  in  the  State.  I  hope  that  Congress  will  see 
fit  to  give  Secretary  Houston  sufficient  funds  to  take  care  of  the  Government's 
part  of  the  salary  of  these  agents.    These  agents  get  into  intimate  personal 
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touch  with  the  farmers  and  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  therefore  their  in- 
fluence is  immeasurable. 
Thanking  you  for  the  courtesy  of  your  telegram,  I  am, 
Respectfully, 

P.  P.  Garner, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 


State  of  Montana, 
Department  of  Agbiculttjbe  and  Publicity, 

Helena,  Mont.,  May  5,  1917. 
Hon.  T.  P.  Gore, 

Chairman  Committeee  on  Agriculture,  the  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib  :  Replying  to  your  telegram  of  April  28  through  its  State  council  of 
defense,  of  which  Gov.  S.  V.  Stewart  is  chairman,  and  through  the  county  ad- 
visory committees,  Montana  is  gathering  facts  about  the  production  of  food- 
stuffs. In  every  county  in  the  State,  in  every  city,  and  in  a  large  majority 
of  the  precincts  in  the  counties,  there  are  small  committees  actively  engaged  in 
assisting  in  various  ways  the  effort  for  increased  production.  We  find  that 
the  bankers  of  the  State  are  extending  every  possible  assistance  to  the  farmers 
to  increase  their  acreage,  and  correspondence  with  the  farmers  indicates  they 
are  doing  their  best  to  increase  their  production. 

While  too  early  for  definite  decision,  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  25  per  cent 
of  the  winter  wheat  was  winter  killed  in  this  State.  The  larger  part  of 
this  killed  acreage  will  be  put  in  spring  wheat.  It  is  safe  to  estimate  the  wheat 
crop  of  Montana  this  year  at  40,000,000  bushels,  provided  the  season  is  fairly 
good.  With  a  very  favorable  season  the  production  will  reach  50,000,000 
bushels  against  28,000,000  bushels  in  1916. 

If  it  were  possible  for  the  Government  as  a  war  measure  to  assist  men  on 
homesteads  in  purchasing  seed  and  paying  for  the  labor  to  prepare  the  land,  a 
tremendous  acreage  would  be  put  in  in  Montana  this  fall  in  winter"  wheat.  A 
majority  of  the  homesteaders  have  not  title  to  their  lands,  they  can  not  borrow 
from  the  banks,  and  in  consequence  out  of  320  acres,  the  average  homesteader 
has  a  very  small  amount  under  cultivation. 

As  secretary  of  the  State  council  of  defense  in  the  past  two  weeks  I  have 
received  over  500  letters  from  farmers  in  Montana,  in  response  to  a  questionaire 
I  sent  out,  a  copy  of  which  I  inclose.  These  show  without  a  single  exception 
the  sincere  determination  of  the  writers  to  go  to  the  limit  in  response  to  the 
appeals  of  the  Government  for  an  increased  crop  production. 

In  every  city  of  Montana  residents  are  utilizing  vacant  lots  and  back  yards 
for  vegetable  gardens ;  water  companies  are  giving  free  water  or  at  cost  to  en- 
courage the  work;  many  cities  have  employed  for  the  season  agricultural  ex- 
perts to  supervise  and  direct  this  city  gardening,  and  the  total  production  of 
root  crops,  which  will  furnish  supplies  next  winter  will  he,  the  State  over,  very 
large. 

All  of  the  railroads  operating  in  Montana  have  notified  the  council  of  defense 
that  they  have  urged  their  section  men  to  utilize  the  right  of  way  along  the 
lines  for  vegetable  gardening,  and  from  this  source  the  production  will  be 
considerable.  , 

More  serious  than  the  financial  proposition  has  been  the  shortage  of  labor. 
Many  farmers  have  written  me  that  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  getting  help 
they  can  not  put  in  the  acreage  they  desire.  In  addition  there  is  a  very  serious 
shortage  of  tractors,  due,  in  some  instances,  to  delays  on  the  railroads  in 
deliveries  and  in  others  to  a  scarcity  at  the  factories. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

Chas.  D.  Greenfield, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

/  West  Viboinia  Univebsity, 

Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  April  80,  1917. 
Senator  T.  P.  Gore, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Deab  Sib:  In  answer  to  your  request  for  suggestions  concerning  the 
production,  conservation,  and  distribution  of  foodstuffs,  I  beg  to  express  my 
ideas  as  follows: 

Production. — The  American  people  have  clothing,  furniture,  and  decorations 
for  the  home,  and  automobiles  (except  trucks)  on  hand  for  the  next  year  or 
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two;  therefore,  let  the  clothing  factories  devote  themselves  to  the  preparation 
of  military  clothes,  the  furniture  and  automobile  factories  devote  themselves 
to  munitions  of  war,  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  material  thus  saved  be  turned 
to  munitions  and  food  containers  and  let  all  excess  labor  from  these  industries 
be  directed  to  the  production  of  food,  and,  if  necessary  to  pay  higher  wages 
than  farmers  can  afford,  let  the  Government  pay  a  small  bounty  to  men  in 
these  industries  who  go  to  the  farms. 

Conservation. — Let  the  Government  inaugurate  a  country-wide  campaign  for 
the  strictest  economy  in  food.  Much  is  being  wasted  and  much  is  being  con- 
sumed on  our  tables  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  People  will  accede  to 
this  readily  if  they  understand.  This  university  has  already  sent  out  all  the 
men  and  women  possible  to  insist  on  and  direct  in  a  larger  production  than 
ever  before  and  in  careful  use  of  the  same. 

Distrbution. — This  should  be  strictly  under  Government  control.  Coal  and 
provisions  should  have  the  right  of  way  everywhere.  If  anything  is  to  be  side- 
tracked, let  it  be  such  things  as  local  and  private  building  material,  automo- 
biles (except  such  as  are  needed  for  Government  service),  and  all  things  in- 
tended for  pleasure,  enjoyment,  and  luxury. 
Respectfully, 

Fbank  B.  Trotteb, 
President  of  West  Virginia  University. 


Department  of  Agriculture, 

State  of  Tennessee, 

Nashville,  May  \,  1911. 
Senator  T.  P.  Gore, 

Chairman,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  telegram  of  April  28  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have 
just  returned  from  Washington,  where  I  attended  a  conference  looking  to 
conservation  of  food  production  and  other  matters  of  general  interest.  For 
this  reason  your  telegram  has  remained  unanswered. 

I  am  sending  you  under  separate  cover  our  plan  of  action  in  this  State.  It 
gives  me  pleasure  also  to  advise  that  this  State  is  fairly  well  organized,  not 
only  as  to  counties  but  reaching  out  into  the  civil  districts  of  each  county. 
I  believe  Tennessee  will  do  her  part  in  the  production  and  conservation  of  food. 

In  most  of  the  counties  I  find  that  people  are  alive  to  the  situation,  but  the 
best  and  most  well-to-do  counties  are  inclined  at  present  not  to  realize  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation.  However,  this  is  being  impressed  upon  them  from 
every  source  possible. 

If  this  department  can  furnish  you  additional  information  you  have  only  to 
command  me. 

Yours,  truly, 

H.  K.  Bryson,  Commissioner. 

The  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

Topelca,  May  5,  1911. 
Hon.  T.  P.  Gore, 

Committee  of  Agriculture^  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Replying  to  your  telegram  I  would  say  I  believe  the  farmers 
generally  are  striving  to  increase  food  production  this  year  by  planting  the 
maximum  acreage  they  are  able  properly  to  care  for.  A  great  aid  to  this  move- 
ment would  be  the  encouragement  of  landlords  in  a  more  thorough  interest  in 
their  tenants.  Renters  in  many  sections  are  handicapped  in  their  operations 
through  insufficient  seed  and  horse  feed,  both  of  which  are  high  in  price.  By 
providing  what  renters  need,  landords  would  be  rendering  a  patriotic  service. 
It  seems  wise  in  this  campaign  for  increased  food  production  to  center  atten- 
tion on  crops  known  to  be  successful  in  the  various  sections,  rather  than  to 
experiment  with  crops  of  doubtful  adaptability.  The  meat  supply  may  be 
quickly  increased  through  pigs  and  poultry. 

Simple  menus  would  do  much  toward  conserving  the  food  supply.  Let  the 
rich  eat  the  luxuries,  leaving  more  of  the  staples  for  the  poor.  All  surplus 
perishable  commodities  should  be  dryed  or  canned  and  stored.  Whole  wheat 
flour  and  mixed  flours  would  greatly  expand  the  supply  of  breadstuffs. 

In  the  distribution  of  foodstuffs  I  believe  the  Government  should  take  abso- 
lute control,  including  transportation. 
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As  to  the  outlook  for  the  current  crops  of  foodstuffs  I  would  say  that  so  far 
as  Kansas  is  concerned,  with  a  favorable  season  henceforth,  we  may  look 
forward  to  increased  productions,  even  though  more  than  half  of  the  9,000,000 
acres  sown  to  wheat  last  fall  is  a  total  failure.  Abandoned  wheat  land  is  being 
largely  planted  to  corn  and  the  sorghums,  and  much  has  been  sown  to  oats  and 
barley.  Our  corn  acreage  promises  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  9,000,000  acres 
this  year  as  against  six  and  one-half  millions  last  year.  The  prospect  is  that 
the  combined  acreage  of  corn  and  the  sorghums  and  wheat  left  standing  will 
be  as  large  as  the  combined  acreages  in  these  crops  in  1916. 

Hoping  this  may  be  of  some  service,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

J.  O.  Mohleb,  Secretary. 


Maryland  State  College  of  Agriculture, 

College  Park,  Md.,  May  2,  1917. 

Hon.  T.  P.  Gore, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Inclosed  please  find  a  few  suggestions  which  seem  to  me  might 
be  worthy  of  consideration  in  connection  with  your  committee's  work  on  food 
production  and  conservation.    I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  these  matters  have 
already  been  brought  to  your  attention. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

H.  J.  Patterson,  President. 

1.  A  national  dog  law  which  would  reduce  the  number  of  worthless  dogs 
would  (a)  save  food,  (?>)  divert  the  food  the  dogs  eat  into  productive  channels, 
(c)  increase  the  amount  of  food  to  be  derived  from  game,  as  dogs  in  many  sec- 
tions destroy  much  game,  (d)  increase  the  raising  of  sheep  for  food  and  the 
production  of  wool.  Sheep  could  be  raised  on  land  which  is  unavailable  and 
unprofitable  for  cultivated  crops. 

2.  Increase  the  amount  and  efficiency  of  labor  for  farm  work  by  removing 
the  influence  of  the  saloon. 

3.  Permit  farm  labor  to  remain  on  the  farm,  and  draft  men  for  farms  who 
do  not  meet  the  requirements  for  military  service.  Promote  the  idea  that  work 
on  the  farm  is  a  patriotic  service.  Bread  and  meat  are  as  essential  as  bullets — 
farm  or  fight. 

State  of  Ohio, 
The  Board  of#  Agriculture, 

Columbus,  May  4,  1917. 
Hon.  T.  P.  Gore, 

Ch/iirman  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  telegram  to  Mr.  G.  A.  Stauffer,  I  am  pleased  to 
submit  the  following: 

Ohio  is  well  organized  for  the  production  of  foodstuffs  for  the  present  year. 
A  large  increase  in  the  acreage  devoted  to  corn  is  now  assured,  'and  with  a 
favorable  season  an  increased  production  of  possibly  10,000,000  bushels  can  be 
reasonably  expected.  Potato  acreage,  in  the  sections  where  the  crop  is  grown 
commercially,  will  not  greatly  exceed  that  of  normal  years.  The  high  prices 
prevailing  has  not  left  a  surplus  of  seed  and  has  prevented  growers  from  pur- 
chasing elsewhere.  On  back-yard  gardens  and  vacant  lots  a  large  acreage  in 
the  aggregate  will  be  planted,  but  amount  produced  from  this  source  is 
uncertain. 

The  wheat  acreage  is  estimated  at  80  per  cent  of  normal,  and  in  many  sec- 
tions winter  injury  was  severe.  Spring  weather  so  far  has  been  very  favorable 
to  growth. 

All  State  departments  engaged  in  agricultural  activities  have  organized  their 
forces  for  the  conservation  al  off  food  products.  Canneries  hesitate  to  urge 
increased  production  of  crops  used  by  them  because  of  a  possible  shortage  of 
tin.  They  have  agreed  to  urge  the  drying  of  such  crops  as  can  be  preserved 
by  this  method. 

Beekeepers  are  ordering  50  per  cent  more  supplies  than  last  year,  indicating 
that  they  realize  the  possible  shortage  of  sugar,  and  are  preparing  to  increase 
honey  production. 

This  department,  commencing  July  1,  will  have  a  bureau  of  markets  and 
marketing,  which  will  materially  assist  in  food  distribution. 
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The  State  has  been  divided  into  labor  districts,  and  we  anticipate  that  labor 
needs  for  harvesting  all  crops  will  be  available  when  needed. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

N.  E.  Shaw,  Acting  Secretary. 


State  of  South  Carolina, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Industries, 

Columbia,  S.  C,  May  5,  1917. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  Gore, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Agriculture,  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  This  is  merely  a  note  to  apologize  for  not  immediately  com- 
plying with  your  telegraphic  request  of  a  few  days  ago.  I  have  been  ill  for 
some  time,  and  am  recuperating  so  slowly  that  I  can  not  go  at  things  with  my 
customary  promptness  and; vigor. 

I  had  intending  presenting,  in  accord  with  your  request,  certain  well-defined 
suggestions,  but  I  note  that  the  administration  is  well  launched  on  its  pro- 
gram and  feel  that  anything    I  might  offer  now  would  simply  encumber  your 
records  and  would  not  prove  helpful. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

B.  J.  Watson,  Commissioner. 


Cornell  University, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  May  5.  1917. 

My  Dear  Senator  Gore  :  I  have  been  absent  from  home  for  a  few  days,  and 
on  returning  to  my  office  to-day  find  your  telegram  of  April  29,  inviting  sugges- 
tions concerning  the  production,  conservation,  and  distribution  of  foodstuffs. 

The  very  best  evidence  available  indicates  that  the  country  is  confronted  not 
only  with  the  danger  but  almost  with  the  certainty  of  a  serious  food  shortage. 
Only  by  extraordinary  efforts  will  it  be  possible  to  produce  an  adequate  food 
supply  if  the  war  should  continue.  Of  course  a  very  large  factor  in  food  pro- 
duction is  the  weather,  which  frequently  makes  all  the  difference  between  a 
bumper  crop  and  a  lean  one. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  in  New  York  State  to  encourage  farmers  to  pro- 
duce maximum  yields  of  the  staple  crops.  Little  stress  has  been  placed  by  the 
official  agricultural  institutions  on  increasing  the  supply  of  perishable  crops, 
as  a  great  deal  of  independent  work  has  been  done  in  this  respect  through  the 
general  home-garden  movement.  It  is  very  probable  that  we  shall  have  an 
overproduction  of  perishable  crops.  Evidence  is  at  hand  to  show  that  New  York ' 
farmers  have  adjusted  their  plans  to  meet  the  emergency  situation  in  a  sound 
and  intelligent  manner.  The  prospect  is  for  an  increase  of  56  per  cent  in  the 
acreage  devoted  to  corn.  Other  grain  crops  show  proposed  increases  bearing 
from  10  to  20  per  cent.  The  wheat  acreage  in  this  State  is  50  per  cent  more 
than  it  was  seven  years  ago  and  11  per  cent  more  than  last  year. 

Preliminary  figures  show  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  in  the  proposed  acreage 
of  beans,  40  per  cent  in  vegetable  crops,  and  80  per  cent  increase  in  cash. 
These  increases  in  acreage  are  obtained  in  part  by  plowing  up  hay  land,  which 
again  indicates  the  good  judgment  which  farmers  are  exercising  because  of  the 
large  amount  of  hay  on  hand  carried  over  from  the  past  year. 

The  seed  situation  in  New  York,  while  very  difficult,  is  scarcely  to  be  re- 
garded as  critical.  Some  farmers  are  not  able  to  get  the  seed  that  they  want, 
but  to  a  considerable  extent  the  farmers  are  supplied.  The  main  difficulty  is 
that  the  available  seed  is  not  well  distributed.  Steps  have  been  taken  by  the 
New  York  State  Food  Supply  Commission  to  effect  exchange  between  farmers 
who  have  seed  to  sell  and  farmers  who  want  to  buy.  There  is  a  severe  shortage 
of  spring  wheat  seed  and  not  enough  potato  seed,  the  demand  being  about  3 
per  cent  in  excess  of  the  available  seed  within  the  State. 

The  great  limiting  factor  other  than  the  weather  is  the  question  of  farm  help. 
A  census  in  which  practically  every  farm  in  New  York  State  has  been  reached 
reveals  the  fact  that  farmers  in  this  State  are  now  in  need  of  50,000  additional 
farm  hands  if  they  are  to  carry  out  their  plans  for  increasing  the  acreage  of 
food  crops  this  year.  Many  men  have  left  the  farms  since  the  war  began. 
There  are  only  84  per  cent  as  many  hired  men  as  there  were  last  year,  when 
there  was  also  a  shortage. 
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The  question  of  household  help  Is  closely  related  to  that  of  farm  help.  Many 
farmers  can  not  employ  additional  hands  on  the  farm  unless  they  can  secure 
additional  assistance  in  the  home.  Indications  are  that  approximately  8,000 
women  workers  are  needed  to  help  in  the  farm  homes. 

Difficulty  in  prompt  distribution  of  supplies  needed  by  fanners  is  resulting 
in  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  fertilizers  which  farmers  will 
use  this  year.  There  is  great  need  that  preferential  freight  shipments  shall  be 
given  to  fertilizers,  seeds,  and  farm  machinery,  and  other  farm  supplies. 

The  increase  in  the  available  food  supply  of  the  country  is  to  be  accomplished 
primarily  by  two  means:  First,  by  increased  efficiency  in  production;  and, 
necond.  by  increased  efficiency  in  utilization.  Dependence  is  to  be  placed  not 
so  much,  if  to  any  appreciable  extent,  on  plowing  up  lands  that  have  hereto- 
fore not  been  in  use  as  on  more  efficient  work  *on  the  areas  now  under  cultiva- 
tion. In  the  matter  of  food  conservation,  there  needs  to  be  a  campaign  in  every 
State  in  the  Union  to  prevent  losses  from  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases,  losses 
in  storage,  transportation,  and  distribution,  and,  most  of  all,  losses  in  utilization 
of  food  in  the  markets  and  in  the  homes  of  the  country.  The  New  York  State 
Food  Supply  Commission  is  planning  a  State-wide  campaign  on  food  conserva- 
tion and  preservation,  in  which  it  is  hoped  to  reach  every  community  in  the 
State  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  homes  in  each  community.  Stress  will  be 
placed  on  the  better  selection,  preservation,  and  conservation  of  food  in  the 
homes. 

Food  distribution  in  this  country  is  extremely  wasteful,  and  as  yet  no 
adequate  system  has  been  worked  uut  or  introduced.  This  subject  demands 
immediate  attention  of  experts.  Our  present  methods  are  slow,  uncertain,  and 
costly.  The  question  is  not  a  simple  one,  as  it  involves  the  very  broad  question 
of  food  storage,  transportation,  city  markets,  and  distributing  agencies.  Fur- 
thermore, if  the  distribution  is  to  be  intelligent  we  must  know  the  consumptive 
demands  of  the  urban  centers  and  of  our  allies  in  the  war,  so  that  the  food 
supplies  can  be  routed  most  intelligently  from  the  shipping  points, 

I  trust  this  communication  may  reach  you  in  time  to  be  printed  in  the  hear- 
ings now  being  taken  before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  as  you  suggest. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  G.  Schubman. 

Hon.  T.  P.  Gore, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 


State  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Austin,  Tex.,  May  1,  1917. 
Senator  T.  P.  Gore, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  Replying  to  your  telegram  of  the  28th  ultimo,  I  beg  to 
say  that  a  survey  of  the  agricultural  situation  has  shown  that  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  State  crop  conditions  are  normal,  there  being  just  a  few  localities 
where  too  much  rain  has  fallen.  In  the  eastern  half  of  the  State  I  estimate 
that  the  acreage  will  range  from  normal  to  a  15  per  cent  decrease  in  cotton, 
with  a  corresponding  increase  in  food  and  feed  crops 

In  the  central  portion  of  the  State  quite  a  bit  of  the  grain  crop  was  blighted 
by  the  long  drought  and  is  being  plowed  up.  This  will  mean,  quite  HKely,  an 
increase  in  the  cotton  acreage.  The  drought  is  now  practically  broken,  but 
there  is  not  yet  what  could  be  termed  a  good  season  in  the  ground  everywhere. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  State  rains  have  fallen  in  many  places  and  the 
response  there  to  the  food  and  feed  campaign  is  truly  great.  Food  and  feed 
crops  are  being  increased  everywhere  at  the  rates  of  100,  200,  and  300  per  cent. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  farmers  of  Texas  are  responding  nobly  to  the  call  of  the 
world  for  food.    I  am  gratified  in  the  sincerest  measure. 

Immediately  following  my  attendance  on  the  meeting  at  St.  Louis,  called  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Houston,  I  called  the  plans  of  campaign  to  interest 
the  farmers  in  the  food  problem.  A  campaign  of  publicity  was  begun,  dealing 
with  the  subject  from  both  patriotic  and  business  standpoints.  Truly  the  man 
who  stays  at  home  to  drive  the  plow  and  wield  the  hoe  in  behalf  of  greater  food 
production,  is  a  patriot,  deserving  with  those  who  bear  arms.  This  was  pointed 
out.  The  business  proposition  is  that  foodstuffs  will  very  likely  bring  a  good 
price  on  the  market  and  therefore  be  profitable,  and  it  was  thoroughly  pointed 
out  that  if  the  Texas  farmers  had,  of  late  years,  fed  themselves  to  the  limit 
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of  their  opportunity,  they  would  have  profited  in  an  immeasurably  greater  de- 
gree by  the  recent  good  prices  of  cotton. 

Not  only  have  we  stressed  the  raising  of  food  and  feed  crops,  but  we  have 
stressed  the  necessity  of  breeding  livestock  and  the  raising  of  more  poultry. 

We  are  making  a  campaign  along  the  lines  of  not  only  increased  production, 
but  conservation  and  distribution  are  receiving  our  attention.  We  are  also 
sending  out  thousands  of  loyalty  pledges  for  increased  acreage  in  food  and  feed 
products  and  the  response  is  all  that  we  could  wish. .  Increased  efforts  and  more 
efficient  methods  will  be  the  result.  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  you  can  place  de- 
pendence on  Texas  in  this  matter. 

Our  methods,  which  may  be  considered  my  recommendations  along  proper 
lines  of  proceeclure,  are  outlined  on  the  accompanying  sheet. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Fred.  W.  Davis, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

To  the  Farmers*  Institutes  of  Texas. 

Gentlemen  :  In  view  of  the  great  problems  now  before  this  country,  I  am 
calling  on  you  in  the  most  urgent  manner  of  which  I  am  capable  to  rally  to 
the  support  of  the  Nation  by  making  a  sincere  effort  to  add  largely  to  the  store 
of  things  that  the  world  needs  to  eat.  A  day  of  sacrifice  is  upon  us.  The  men 
who  will  enter  the  Army  will  do  so  at  a  sacrifice,  and  perhaps  the  dearest  one 
of  all  their  lives.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  prices  of  foodstuffs  will  remain 
at  a  profitable  figure,  for  the  millions  of  Europe  are  needing  our  food  more 
than  ever. 

It  may  be  that  the  only  sacrifice  the  farmers  will  be  called  on  to  make  will 
be  to  put  to  the  highest  tension  the  powers  of  their  brain  and  brawn,  in  an 
effort  to  make  every  hour  of  labor  and  every  square  yard  of  soil  produce 
greater  results  than  ever  known  to  them  before. 

There  are  now  in  Texas  farmers'  institutes  to  the  number  of  2,400,  and  it  is 
through  these  organizations  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  must  largely 
conduct  its  agricultural  activities.  I  cordially  invite  the  cooperation  of  every 
agricultural  agency  in  Texas  in  working  through  these  institutes,  believing  that 
through  them  the  forces  of  production  may  be  mobilized  to  the  best  advantage. 
I  suggest  that  the  following  lines  of  procedure  be  carried  out  by  the  institutes 
all  over  the  State.  Where  there  is  no  institute,  I  urge  the  farmers  to  hold  a 
meeting  and  organize  one  immediately. 

PRODUCTION. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  farmers  of  Texas  should  increase  by  fully  25 
per  cent  their  efforts  and  acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of  food  and  feed 
crops — more  where  possible.  I  include  in  this  not  only  the  growing  of  things 
to  eat  but  I  want  to  stress  the  necessity  of  increasing  in  the  same  ratio  the 
output  of  dairy,  poultry,  and  meat  products.  There  needs  to  be  more  hogs 
and  poultry  raised,  and  the  planning  of  more  dairy  cows  for  the  future  needs 
to  be  begun  now.  The  most  urgent  matters  for  consideration  now  by  the 
institutes  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  study  and  select  such  food  and  feed  crops  as  are  best  adapted  to  the 
soil  and  climatic  conditions  of  their  communities.  , 

2.  To  cooperate  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  time  of  planting  of  the  various 
food  and  feed  crops;  to  keep  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  informed 
on  the  probable  date  of  maturity  and  probable  surplus  of  such  products. 

3.  To  study  the  best  and  most  economical  manner  of  harvesting,  preparing, 
and  marketing  the  products. 

CONSERVATION. 

Following  production  there  must  be  conservation  and  distribution.  Con- 
servation lies  in  the  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  in  the  drying  of  same, 
and  in  the  proper  preparation  for  keeping  all  food  and  feed  crops.  Beans, 
peas,  corn,  okra,  etc.,  and  fruit  can  be  dried  in  addition  to  canning.  Sweet 
potatoes  can  be  treated  so  that  they  can  be  conserved  perfectly. 

I  urge  the  buying  of  home-canning  outfits  of  the  most  approved  design,  and 
at  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  tins,  glass  containers,  sugar,  etc., 
I  especially  urge  that  attention  be  paid  to  drying  all  fruits  and  vegetables 
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that  are  adaptable  to  such  treatment,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  adaptable. 
I  urge  especially  the  putting  up  of  all  such  items  as  kraut,  pickles,  sauces, 
etc. — things  that  can  be  put  up  in  earthen  jars,  kegs,  barrels,  boxes,  etc..  and 
do  not  necessitate  the  use  of  high-priced  tins  and  sugar.  And  I  urge  for  the 
consideration  of  business  men  the  advisability  of  establishing  commercial 
canneries,  potato-curing  plants,  cold  storages,  and  municipal  abattoirs. 

In  the  matter  of  conservation  I  wnnt  to  refer  to  the  silo  as  being  one  of  the 
most  valuable  instruments  that  can  be  used  in  the  conservation  of  feed  crops 
for  animals.  I  suggest  that  every  farmer  inform  himself  on  the  matter  of 
silos  and  ensilage. 

DISTRIBUTION. 

The  institute  is  the  most  efficient  agency  through  which  the  surplus  of  all 
farm  products  may  be  distributed  in  such  a  way  that  the  producer  may  receive 
a  fair  price  for  his  goods.  This  division  of  the  work  is  handled  by  the  bureau 
of  markets  of  the  State  department  of  agriculture. 

In  the  way  of  distribution  the  bureau  of  markets  will  collect  through  the 
farmers'  institute  information  as  to  what  crops  are  planted,  successfully  ma- 
tured, and  ready  for  the  markets.  At  the  same  time  it  will  cooperate  with 
all  other  forces  and  organizations  that  wish  to  buy  of  these  products,  hoping 
to  greatly  facilitate  the  handling  of  all  such  food  and  feed  crops  to  the  best 
advantage,  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I  want  to  make  the  following  general  recommendations : 

1.  That  steps  be  taken  at  once  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  regional  banks  to  the 
end  that  liberal  loans  or  advances  be  secured  on  all  manner  of  farm,  orchard, 
and  ranch ,  products  which  have  been  rendered  staple  collateral  by  preserving, 
storing,  or  other  methods  of  handling. 

2.  That  no  food  and  feed  products  be  permitted  to  go  to  waste ;  that  the  heads 
of  families,  managers  of  hotels,  restaurants,  and  municipalities  save,  or  provide 
means  of  saving,  all  waste  from  the  tables,  kitchens,  gardens,  etc.,  so  that  the 
same  may  be  used  in  feeding  live  stock  and  poultry. 

3.  That  all  commodities,  as  far  as  possible,  be  protected  against  disease, 
insects,  and  the  pests  of  various  kinds. 

4.  That  indifferent  and  rough  handling  of  both  food  and  feed  products  by 
farmers,  dealers,  and  carriers  be  discouraged. 

5.  That  bankers,  and  all  other  business  men,  individually  and  through  the 
associations,  enter  into  hearty  cooperation  In  this  work  of  production,  con- 
servation, and  distribution. 

6.  That  the  farmers  enter  into  a  close  study  of  the  subject  of  intensive  culti- 
vation., That  they  study  thoroughly  on  the  matter  of  what  feed  and  food 
crops  are  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  localities;  that  they  give  attention  to 
the  possibility  of  two  or  more  crops  on  the  same  soil  in  each  year  in  order  that 
something  may  be  growing  nearly  all  the  year.  The  matter  of  early  fall  crops 
will  net  good  results  to  the  man  who  investigates  their  possibilities. 

FOOD  AND  FEED  CBO*S. 

Among  the  Texas  crops  that  are  recommended  for  some  or  all  parts  of 
Texas  are  the  following:  Spanish  peanuts,  sweet  potatoes,  Irish  potatoes 
(planted  both  spring  and  fall),  beans,  sorghum  cane,  Sudan  grass,  corn,  June 
corn,  millet,  feterita,  and  kafir.  There  are  several  varieties  of  beans  and  peas 
adaptable  to  the  different  sections  of  the  State.  I  recommend  that  sorghum 
mills  be  established  in  every  community  where  sorghum  can  be  grown,  and 
that  all  families  increase  their  vegetable  production  so  that  after  they  have 
canned,  preserved,  and  dried  all  they  need  for  their  own  use  there  will  still  be 
left  something  to  sell. 

I  recommend  that  an  effort  be  made  to  stimulate  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  white  and  black,  farmer  or  business  man,  to  become  interested  in  the 
growing  and  conserving  of  food  and  feed.    I  am 

Very  truly,  yours,  Fred  Davis, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
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Cooperative  Extension  Wobk  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics, 

College  Station,  Tex.,  May  3,  1917. 

Senator  T.  P.  Gore, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  Your  telegram  of  April  28  to  President  Bizzell  has  just  been 
handed  to  me  by  his  secretary.  The  president  is  on  his  way  to ,  Washington, 
and  I  am  advising  him  of  your  request.  Meanwhile  I  inclose  you  a  memo- 
randum of  the  activities  of  the  Extension  Service  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  which  I  think  will  measurably  supply  you  with 
the  information  requested.  President  Bizzell  may  wish  to  add  to  the  state- 
ment, and  if  so  he  will  communicate  with  you. 
Yours,  truly, 

Clarence  Ousley,  Director. 

memorandum  of  war  activities  by  the  extension  department  of  the  agri- 
cultural AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE  OF  TEXAS. 

Throughout  the  winter,  in  anticipation  of  the  war  declaration  and  in  recog- 
nition of  the  food  shortage  caused  by  world-wide  conditions  to  which  the  war  is 
only  contributory,  we  have  campaigned  unceasingly  for  more  food  and  feed. 

Immediately  upon  the  breaking  of  relations  with  Germany,  we  set  about  more 
intensive  campaigning,  which  we  have  pursued  and  are  still  pursuing,  along 
the  following  lines :  '  * 

1.  We  prepared  an  elaborate  chart  exhibiting  the  climatic  and  soil  zones  of 
the  State,  with  minute  instructions  and  plantnig  dates  for  late  food  and  feed 
crops.  This  was  accompanied  by  a  carefully  prepared  article  of  analysis  on 
wrar-tlme  farming,  which  stressed  the  economic  facts  of  the  situation.  We 
have  circulated  intelligently  100,000  copies  of  the  chart  and  150,000  Copies  of 
the  accompanying  article.  The  chart  has  been  conspicuously  posted  all  over 
the  State. 

2.  We  entered  into  intimate  cooperative  agreements  with  the  agricultural 
committee  of  the  State  Bankers'  Association,  and  through  that  organization, 
enlisted  the  services  of  every  banker  of  the  State  In  local  organizations  for 
securing  and  purchasing  seeds,  implements,  fertilizers,  etc. 

3.  We  entered  actively  into  cooperation  with  all  organized  chambers  of 
commerce  for  local  campaigns  by  neighborhoods  and  country  schoolhouses  for 
meetings  with  the  farmers  to  explain  the  situation  and  to  furnish  whatever 
aid  might  be  required  in  each  county. 

4.  We  secured  the  cooperation  of  all  the  State  colleges  with  domestic  science 
departments  to  train  their  older  students  during  the  month  of  May  in  the 
problems  of  canning,  drying,  and  conserving  foods,  and  we  have  obtained  a 
volunteer  enlistment  of  something  more  than  300  such  young  women  who  will  go 
to  the  country  and  give  demonstrations  during  the  months  of  June  and  July 
in  these  processes.  We  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  all  the  State  women's  organi- 
zations engaged  in  social  or  patriotic  service  to  unite  through  the  county  judge 
jn  each  case  for  organizing  to  sustain  and  transport  these  young  women  in  each 
county.  The  week  beginning  May  7  will  be  observed  for  organization  under  this 
project,  and  after  that  the  college  will  direct  and  supervise  the  activities.  The 
young  women  workers  are  to  be  badged  as  "  captains,"  United  States  army 
of  food  service. 

5.  Through  county  agents  and  wholesale  seed  dealers  we  have  collected  and 
are  disseminating  information  in  regard  to  the  supplies  and  needs  for  seeds 
in  the  State. 

6.  In  cooperation  with  the  State  labor  commissioner,  we  are  furnishing  in- 
formation in  regard  to  farm  labor,  and  the  commissioner,  acting  under  Texas 
statutes,  will  direct  these  activities. 

7.  This  week  we  are  devoting  ourselves  to  the  study  of  methods  of  emer- 
gency, cultivation  to  take  care  of  the  larger  crops  which  have  been  planted  and 
to  promote  immediately  after  the  harvesting  of  the  grain  crops,  the  planting 
of  follow  crops. 

8.  We  are  in  cooperative  activity  with  the  agricultural  committee  of  the 
State  Bankers'  Association  and  a  special  committee  of  the  Texas  Cattle  Raisers' 
Association  for  a  campaign  of  beef  production,  by  organizing  groups  of  farm- 
ers to  purchase  "  feeder "  cattle  and  utilize  next  fall  the  waste  grass  and 
cotton-stalk  forage. 
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» 

We  are  endeavoring  meanwhile  to  sustain  all  our  agricultural  farm  demon- 
stration activities.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  we  ure  receiving  gratifying  re- 
sponse, that  all  agents  and  employees  are  doing  their  utmost,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  we  will  increase  the  food  and  feed  production  of  Texas  in  1917 
25  to  40  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  purposes  of  the  farmers  as  of  date 
January  1. 

We  have  men  agents  in  95  counties  and  women  agents  in  35  counties.  There 
are  250  counties  in  Texas,  and  at  least  100  more  than  that  now  have  county 
agents  ought  to  be  supplied  with  that  service.  The  limitation  of  our  funds  pre- 
vents any  addition  to  county-agent  work.  In  this  emergency  a  special  appro- 
priation from  Congress  would  enable  us  to  put  well-qualified  men  and  women  in 
75  to  100  additional  counties,  and  these  men  and  women  would  be  able  to  render 
valuable  service  in  organizing,  directing,  and  aiding  increased-food  production. 

Clarence  Ousley,  Director. 


State  of  Iowa  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Des  Moines,  May  S,  1917. 
Senator  T.  P.  Gore, 

Chairman  Agricultural  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Replying  to  your  telegram,  I  am  sending  you,  herewith,  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  war  emergency  food  committee  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  which 
are  the 'result  of  a  conference  called  by  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Iowa, 
attended  by  the  leading  farmers  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  representatives  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College,  and  representatives  from  this  department  and  the 
agricultural  press. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Government  conduct  a  campaign  that  will  bring 
about  a  greater  use  of  corn  and  corn  products  as  a  food.  I  would  also  suggest 
that  the  Government  -station  officers  at  all  recruiting  stations  enlist  for  farm 
work  all  men  rejected  for  military  service. 

The  inclosed  is  a  synopsis  of  the  weather  and  crop  conditions  for  the  past 
four  weeks.  It  is  impossible  for  our  weather  and  crop  service  bureau  to  give 
anything  like  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  acreage  in  winter  wheat  or  acreage 
to  be  planted  in  corn  this  year.  Our  farmers  are  still  plowing  up  winter  wheat 
with  the  intention  of  putting  in  corn.  If  this  department  can  be  of  further 
service  to  you  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  us. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

A.  R.  Corey,  Secretary. 

WHAT   THE   WAR-EMERGENCY   FOOD   COMMITTEE   OF   IOWA,    APPOINTED   BY   GOV.    W.   L. 

HARDING,   PROPOSES. 

The  highest  authorities  of  our  Nation  and  many  persons  who  are  expert  on  the 
question  of  food  supply  and  conservation  are  calling  attention  to  the  great  food 
shortage  throughout  the  world  and  the  great  need  of  increasing  production  to 
reduce  starvation  in  some  countries  and  to  check  the  increasing  cost  of  food  in 
this  country. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  State  to  contribute  its  share  toward  the  national  wel- 
fare, and  our  legislature  has  recognized  this  duty  and  has  pledged  the  resources 
of  our  State.  The  production  of  food  is  a  duty  that  rests  heavily  upon  this  State 
because  of  our  great  area  of  productive  soil. 

The  farmers  of  Iowa  are  doing  as  much  as  they  can.  They  are  limited  by 
shortage  of  labor  and  other  conditions  which  they  can  not  control.  The  limita- 
tions should  be  reduced  and  removed  as  much  as  possible. 

To  immediately  increase  agricultural  production  Iowa  needs — 

1.  More  farm  labor. — Many  persons  are  able  to  work  but  are  not  usefully  em- 
ployed. Many  want  to  do  their  share.  Some  who  are  now  employed  in  cities 
and  towns  can  be  induced  to  help  on  farms,  at  least  for  short  periods  when  help 
is  most  needed.  Agricultural  labor  should  be  mobilized.  County  agents'  offices 
may  be  used  to  locate  and  place  farm  labor.  In  counties  not  having  agents, 
county-wide  organizations  should  be  formed  and  farm-labor  bureaus  established. 
Business  men  and  manufacturers  should  be  asked  to  cooperate  by  encouraging 
employees  to  help  on  farms  in  rush  periods.  Boys  of  school  age  in  towns  can  be 
easily  trained  to  do  farm  work.  A  sentiment  against  idleness  should  be  de- 
veloped, and  churches,  schools,  commercial  organizations,  and  all  organizations 
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should  help  to  develop  this  sentiment.    The  time  is  likely  to  come  soon  when  it 
will  he  considered  unpatriotic  for  any  ohle-hodied  person  to  be  unemployed. 

2.  More  vegetable  gardens. — Many  thousand  vegetable  gardens  can  be  made 
and  cared  for  by  Iowa's  patriotic  young  people  and  by  many  older  people  who 
can  not  leave  home  but  can  help  some.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  many  per- 
sons to  enlist  for  useful  service.  Committees  in  cities  should  list  vacant  land 
that  is  suitable  for  gardens,  and  this  should  be  made  available  to  the  public. 
With  good  supervision  very  many  children  and  others  can  be  induced  to  make 
good  use  of  this  land.  By  special  efforts  the  area  in  vegetable  gardens  in  Iowa 
can  be  increased  more  than  5,000  acres. 

3.  More  poultry. — Poultry  offers  the  quickest  way  to  increase  meat.  Flocks 
can  be  increased  and  new  flocks  started.  Much  kitchen  waste  can  thus  be  saved. 
An  increase  of  12,000,000  chickens  could  be  made  in  Iowa  without  overburden- 
ing anyone. 

4.  More  hogs— Fall  litters  should  be  encouraged.  Special  instruction  on 
shelter  and  feeding  will  be  needed  by  some  farmers.  Fifteen  pigs  additional  on 
the  average  farm  means  about  3,000,000  additional  in  the  State.  This  could  be 
accomplished  with  some  extra  fall  and  winter  work. 

5.  Better  seed. — Much  dead  and  weak  seed  is  used.  The  easiest  way  to 
increase  the  yield  of  cereals  is  to  improve  the  seed.  Boys  and  girls  can  be 
instructed  to  do  this.  Every  ear  of  seed  corn  for  1918  should  be  selected  before 
freezing  weather.  Seed  potatoes  for  this  spring  should  be  purchased  in  carload 
lots  by  combining  orders. 

6.  Less  waste  of  foods. — Almost  every  family  can  save  a  little  and  many  can 
save  much  in  the  dietary.  Vast  quantities  of  fruits  and  vegetables  should  be 
canned  and  dried.  Here  is  one  of  the  best  opportunities  for  girls  and  women 
and  boys  to  help.     There  should  be  a  silo  on  almost  every  farm. 

7.  Crops  adapted  to  soil. — Beans  should  be  grown  more  liberally  in  some 
sections,  potatoes  in  others.  Catch  crops  should  be  used  when  ground  is  not 
fully   occupied. 

8.  More  breeding  animals. — Good  female  animals  should  be  saved. 

9.  Less  losses  from  animal  diseases. — A  little  more  care  will  result  in  a  large 
saving.  Such  diseases  as  hog  cholera  can  be  largely  controlled  through  organ- 
ized effort. 

10.  Better  distribution  of  food. — Large  wastes  can  be  eliminated  by  proper 
methods  of  food  storage  and  distribution. 

Many  citizens  recognize  these  needs  and  others.  What  will  Iowa  do?  This 
is  not  a  time  for  experiments,  but  a  time  to  do  the  things  we  know  can  be  done 
to  secure  more  food  for  people  and  animals.  Men,  women,  and  children  in 
other  countries  ask  Iowa  to  do  her  utmost,  for  they  are  starving  for  our 
surplus. 

A  special  fund  of  $100,000  annually,  as  recommended  by  the  governor  for 
1917  and  1918,  amounting  to  about  $1,000  per  county,  or  50  cents  per  farm 
year,  expended  through  the  agricultural-extension  department  of  the  Iowa 
State  College  and  with  the  advice  of  this  committee,  whose  members  serve 
without  salary,  such  a  fund  would  provide  for  much  needed  organization  and 
encouragement  of  activities.  It  would  result  in  giving  instruction  needed  by 
some  and  enlisting  many  willing  workers,  with  the  result  that  the  output  of 
food  in  Iowa  will  be  increased  far  above  what  it  otherwise  could  be. 

How  would  the  money  be  used?  Extra  help  would  be  placed  in  each  county 
on  part  time  in  April  and  May,  full  time  in  June,  July,  and  August,  and  part 
time  in  September,  October,  and  November.  This  help  would  be  paid  at  an 
average  rate  of  $100  per  month,  and  would  be  selected  as  far  as  possible  in 
the  community  to  be  served.  Some  teachers  of  agriculture  in  the  schools  are 
available,  and  would  render  excellent  service.  One  such  person  would  be 
assigned  to  help  each  one  of  the  25  county  agents,  and  two  such  persons  would 
be  appointed  in  each  of  the  other  74  counties.  These  173  agents,  nt  $578  each 
for  all  salaries  and  expenses,  would  cost  $100,000. 

Their  efforts  would  increase  our  agricultural  output  many  times  their  cost. 
To  sum  up,  it  is  proposed  in  this  emergency  that  the  State  shall  do  what  any 
man  would  do,  namely,  make  a  special  effort. 

In  order  to  secure  this  special  effort  by  the  individuals  who  make  up  a  large 
part  of  the  State,  an  energetic  campaign  of  information  and  encouragement 
and  assistance  must  be  inaugurated.     Iowa  should  lead  her  sister  States  in 
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this  great  patriotic  movement,  and  to  do  this  the  appropriation  recommended 
by  the  governor  is  absolutely  necessary. 

J.  F.  Deems,  first  congressional  district;  J.  O.  Shaff,  second  con- 
gressional district;  Peder  Pedersen,  third  congressional  dis- 
trict; D.  H.  Culver,  fourth  congressonal  district;  George  Burge, 
fifth  congressional  district;  I.  N.  Taylor,  sixth  congressional 
district;  Henry  Brady,  seventh  congressional  district;  W.  B. 
Buck,  eighth  congressional  district;  C.  W.  Hunt,  ninth  congres- 
sional district;  Chas.  C.  Cockerill,  tenth  congressional  district; 
S.  R.  Haines,  eleventh  congressional  district. 

WEATHER  AND  CHOP  CONDITIONS,  DE8  MOINES,  IOWA. 

For  the  week  ending  April  10,  1917 :  The  severe  drought  that  prevailed  over 
the  central  and  southern  counties  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1916  con- 
tinued in  those  districts  during  the  whole  of  the  winter,  but  abundance  of 
moisture  in  the  form  of  snow  prevailed  in  the  northern  sections.  The  winter 
was  also  unusually  cold,  which,  in  connection  with  dry  soil  and  lack  of  snow 
covering  in  the  southern  counties  was  very  injurious  to  winter  wheat,  alfalfa, 
and  clover.  At  present  the  indications  are  not  favorable  for  more  than  60 
per  cent  Of  a  crop  of  winter  wheat,  and  in  some  localities  there  will  not  be 
more  than  half  of  a  crop  of  hay  on  account  of  so  much  clover  being  winter- 
killed. However,  with  favorable  weather,  higher  temperature,  and  abundance 
of.  warm  rain  the  condition  of  those  crops  will  improve  materially.  Some  of 
the  ground  has  been  reseeded  already  to  spring  wheat  or  oats,  and  if  condi- 
tions do  not  improve  more  of  it  will  be  planted  to  corn.  Oats  seeding  is  nearly 
finished,  early  potatoes  have  been  planted,  and  more  than  the  usual  acreage 
of  spring  wheat  has  been  shown  in  the  southern  districts.  Over  the  northern 
counties,  where  the  snow  remained  on  the  ground  until  near  the  end  of  March, 
farm  work  is  not  as  far  advanced,  but  the  soil  is  in  fine  tilth  in  all  sections, 
and  with  favorable  weather  during  the  coming  week  work  will  progress  rapidly. 
All  live  Stock  wintered  well  and  the  spring  pig  crop  is  receiving  favorable  men- 
tion. More  than  the  usual  amount  of  gardening  has  been  and  will  be  done. 
While  the  ground  is  dry  and  cold  and  considerable  damage  'has  been  done  to 
grass  and  winter  grains,  yet  other  conditions  are  favorable,  which,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  strong  determination  of  all  of  our  farmers,  Iowa,  as  usual, 
will  be  able  to  feed  a  large  part  of  the  world. 

For  the  week  ending  April  17,  1917:  The  week  was  unseasonably  cold  and 
dry,  the  temperature  being  below  the  freezing  point  on  several  mornings,  and 
the  rainfall  was  almost  none  until  the  16th,  when  light  to  moderate  showers 
occurred ;  but  the"  weather  was  favorable  for  field  work,  which  has  progressed 
rapidly.  Seeding  of  spring  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  is  finished  in  the  southern 
counties,  and  from  60  to  70  per  cent  finished  in  the  northern  section.  Later  re- 
ports show  that  not  only  fall  wheat,  clover,  and  alfalfa  were  badly  winter- 
killed but  also  much  timothy  and  blue  grass,  especially  in  central  and  southern 
districts.  Winter  wheat  and  clover  is  worse  than  indicated  last  week,  the 
condition  of  wheat  is  now  placed  as  low  as  30  to  40  per  cent.  Many  meadows 
are  being  plowed  up  and  prepared  for  corn,  the  acreage  of  which  will  be  in- 
creased over  last  year.  The  acreage  of  potatoes,  oats,  and  spring  wheat  will 
also  be  increased,  but  the  acreage  of  hay  will  be  reduced.  Stock  is  in  good 
condition  and  the  indications  are  favorable  for  a  nearly  normal  pig  crop. 

For  the  week  ending  April  24,  1917.  Higher  temperatures  and  copious  to 
heavy  showers  have  been  very  beneficial  to  all  vegetation,  but  in  some  localities, 
especially  in  the  northwestern  and  southeastern  quarters  of  the  State,  the 
rainfall  was  sufficient  to  retard  field  work  somewhat..  In  the  northwestern 
counties  t^ie  rainfall  ranged  from  1  to  more  than  4  inches.  Spring  sown  grains 
of  all  kinds  are  coming  up  and  show  a  good  stand,  and  winter  wheat  has  made 
considerable  improvement.  Plowing  for  corn  is  progressing  rapidly  with  the 
soil  in  fine  condition.  If  the  weather  continues  favorable  corn  planting  will 
begin  in  the  southeastern  counties  the  latter  part  of  this  week,  and  the  corn 
acreage  will  be  decidedly  increased.  Much  more  than  the  usual  amount  of 
potatoes  and  small  garden  truck  is  being  planted.  Pastures  are  supplying  some 
feed  and  grass  is  beginning  to  grow  rapidly  under  the  effects  of  warmth  and 
abundant  moisture.     Fruit  is  still  promising. 

For  the  week  ending  May  1,  1917:  The  week  was  cold,  cloudy,  and  wet, 
there  being  an  average  daily  deficiency  of  about  12°  in  temperature  and  a 
large  excess  of  precipitation.  Snow  fell  on  the  26th  and  28th  and  freezing  tem- 
perature was  recorded  over  the  greater  part  of  the  State  on  one  or  two  morn- 
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ings.  It  was  too  cold  for  much  growth  of  vegetation  and  the  frequent  and 
heavy  rains  have  delayed  farm  work,  though  considerable  progress  was  made 
in  some  localities  in  plowing.  The  rains,  however,  have  been  beneficial  to 
small  grain  and  grass  and  will  prove  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  all  other  crops 
as  soon  as  warm  weather  comes.  Oats,  spring  wheat,  and  barley  are  up  and 
show  good  stand  generally.  Some  early  potatoes  and  garden  truck  are  also> 
up.  While  winter  wheat. has  made  a  little  growth  and  shows  slight  improve- 
ment, more  fields  have  been  plowed  up  on  account  of  the  poor  stand,  thereby, 
increasing  the  prospective  corn  acreage.  Tests  show  high  percentage  of  germi- 
nation of  seed  corn  and  the  quantity  is  sufficient.  A  few"  small  patches  of 
corn  were  planted  early  in  the  week  in  the  southern  counties.  The  prospect 
for  a  good  tree  fruit  crop  is  still  very  promising,  but  raspberries,  blackberries, 
and  strawberries  were  badly  winterkilled  in  a  few  localities.  Early  plums  and 
apples  are  in  bloom  in  the  extreme  southeastern  counties.  The  first  bloom  last 
year  was  reported  on  April  25. 

State  of  South  Dakota, 

Department  of  Immigration, 

Pierre,  May  3,  1917. 
Hon.  T.  P.  Gore, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  request  for  suggestions  "  concerning  the  produc- 
tion, conservation,  and  distribution  of  foodstuffs,"  will  say  the  vital  step  is 
to  eliminate  speculative  and  unreasonable  profits  between  the  producer  and 
consumer.  There  should  be  proper  pay  for  middlemen's  service  in  the  large 
organizations  which  mean  the  greatest  economy  and  that  is  all. 

Another  thing.  Our  prosperous  people  have*  demanded  only  the  finest  prod- 
ucts until  now  the  lower  grade  cereal  products  can  not  be  obtained  cheaper 
than  the  highest  grade  in  the  local  markets. 

The  big  thing  now  I  consider  is  marketing.     Shall  be  pleased  to  give  you 
any  specific  information  desired  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Charles  McCaffree, 
Commissioner  of  Immigration. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  8,  1917. 
Hon.  T.  P.  Gore, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Agriculture  mid  Forestry, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Gore:  Replying  to  your  telegram  for  a  statement  regarding 
the  food  situation,  I  can  reply  only  from  the  western  standpoint,  and  partlcur 
larly  from  the  standpoint  of  our  own  State — Colorado. 

A  general  plan  has  been  worked  out  by  a  ways  and  means  committee  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  Gunter  as  a  part  of  his  war  council.  In  working  out  plans  this 
ways  and  means  committee  is  calling  very  extensively  on  the  resources  of  the 
agricultural  college,  and  a  cooperative  plan  has  been  developed  looking  toward 
increasing  the  food  production  of  our  State  and  its  conservation.  This  plan 
naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts — first,  the  increase  of  production;  sec- 
ond, conservation  and  markeiing. 

Under  production  work  is  going  forward  for  equitable  seed  distribution,  for 
a  survey  and  distribution  of  farm  labor,  for  a  strong  campaign  to  increase  acre- 
age, and  for  a  system  of  instruction  in  cultivation,  rotation,  and  irrigation, 
insect  control,  and  control  of  plant  diseases ;  also  a  system  of  surveys  to  check 
up  on  acreage  and  possible  yields,  together  with  encouragement  for  summer 
plowing  for  next  year's  crop. 

Under  conservation  we  are  carrying  on  a  campaign  of  instruction  of  the 
housewives  to  decrease  waste  and  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  canning  and 
drying. 

The  market  situation  is  being  studied  through  the  State  bureau  of  markets 
in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  bureau. 

In  all  this  work  we  find  that  those  counties  that  have  county  agricultural 
agents  are  by  far  in  the  best  condition.  They  are  well  organized,  the  farmers 
cooperate  well,  and  the  general  situation  is  being  well  handled.  In  those  coun- 
ties not  having  agricultural  agents  we  are  experiencing  a  great  deal  of  difficulty. 
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We  find  also  that  all  plans,  whether  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  State 
or  the  college,  come  ultimately  to  the  requirements  of  a  county  agricultural 
agent  for  each  county.  We  find  the  cooperative  extension  work  between  the 
Government,  as  represented  by  the  States  Relations  Service,  and  the  State,  repre- 
sented by  the  agricultural  college,  not  only  able  to  take  on  this  extra  load  but, 
In  fact,  the  only  agency  that  seems  equipped  to  do  the  great  work  that  must  be 
done.  And  from  the  standpoint  of  production  and  conservation  I  am  con- 
vinced that  in  the  West  this  work  can  be  done  in  no  better  way  than  by  increas- 
ing the  present  working  force  of  the  States  Relations  Service  and  the  agricul- 
tural college ;  in  other  words,  by  increasing  the  number  of  county  agents,  both 
men  and  women. 

I  notice  in  the  bill  H.  R.  4036,  in  section  12,  that  there  is  an  appropriation  of 
$6,000,000  "  for  increasing  food  production  and  eliminating  waste  and  promoting 
conservation  of  food  by  educational  and  demonstrational  methods  through 
county,  district,  and  urban  agents  and  others."  I  sincerely  trust  that  this 
amount  may  be  appropriated;  in  fact,  I  find  myself  earnestly  wishing  that  it 
could  be  increased,  because  I  am  certain  that  the  food  situation  of  the  country 
warrants  our  earnest  effort  in  increasing  production,  and  that  the  best  means 
available  is  the  organized  system  of  the  States  Relations  Service  and  the  State 
agricultural  colleges.  With  this  emergency  appropriation  it  will  be  possible 
to  organize  the  work  of  gardening  and  conservation  in  the  cities  under  the 
same  general  plan.  We  have-  already  gone  far  enough  in  this  work  in  Colo- 
rado to  be  convinced  that  the  county  agent  plan  used  in  the  cities  will  prove 
the  best  possible  system  for  using  the  potential  labor  represented  by  the  chil- 
dren of  the  cities  and  for  saving  the  products  of  such  labor.  Furthermore,  that 
the  waste  can  be  cut  down  only  through  instruction,  and  no  system  of  imparting 
instruction  yet  devised  is  equal  to  the  personal  relationship  between  the  county 
demonstration  agent  and  his  patrons. 

In  the  West,  also,  time  is  an  important  factor.  Many  of  the  men  that  would 
naturally  be  held  for  this  work  are  also  the  type  that  would  go  into  military 
service.,  and  we  are  losing  men  from  these  ranks  daily.  If  the  production  is  to 
be  increased,  work  must  be  done  now  ?  and  every  day  is  a  critical  one. 

Since  the  bill   brings  in  many   new  elements   of  important  legislation,   it 
might  be  desirable  to  consider  those  separately,  and  to  make  those  parts' in 
section  12  immediately  available,  in  order  that  the  actual  work  of  food  pro- 
duction and  conservation  can  proceed  with  vigor. 
Respectfully, 

Chas.  A.  Lory, 
President  State  Agricultural  College  of  Colorado. 


Fort  Collins,  Colo., 

May  i,  1917. 
Senator  T.  P.  Gobs, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Answering  your  telegram  inviting  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
of  Colorado  to  give  you  a  statement  concerning  the  production,  conservation,  and 
distribution  of  foodstuffs,  I  am  directed  to  say  that  we  believe  that  the  best 
suggestion  we  can  give  is  to  make  use  of  the  machinery  under  the  direction  of 
Secretary  Houston,  in  cooperation  with  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations  of  the  country,  as  outlined  at  the  St.  Louis  conference. 
Respectfully, 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
*  By  L.  M.  Taylor, 

Secretary  and  Purchasing  Agent. 

P.  S. — Concerning  estimate  of  production,  I  regret  to  say  that  Colorado  does 
not  provide  for  the  collection^  and  publication  of  agricultural  statistics,  the  only 
official  source  being  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  or  the  Census 
Bureau. 

L.  M.  T. 


California  State  Agricultural  Society, 

Stockton,  Cal.,  April  80,  1917. 
Hon.  T.  P.  Gore, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Your  wire  of  the  28th  duly  received,  and  I  will  state  that, 
apparently,  our  greatest  drawback  for  larger  production  of  foodstuffs  in  the 
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State  of  California  is  the  scarcity  of  labor.     Farmers  from  nil  sections  are 
reporting  the  lack  of  available  labor,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  them. 

At  mass  meetings  of  the  farmers  held  in  every  county  of  the  State  in  the  past 
10  days  by  a  committee  of  the  council  of  defense,  acting  in  conjunction  with 
the  department  of  agriculture  of  the  University  of  California,  the  State  horti* 
cultural  commissioner,  the  State  veterinarian,  and  the  State  board  of  agricul- 
ture, it  was  shown  that  the  farmers  were  working  to  capacity  with  the  re- 
sources available,  and  if  anything  more  was  to  be  done  there  must  be  some 
way  provided  to  furnish  the  farmer  with  additional  labor.  The  farmers  are 
willing  and  anxious  to  help,  but  without  the  aid  of  the  cities  and  additional 
labor  to  harvest  their  crops  they  are  powerless  to  do  more. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  subject  to  irrigation  that  should  be 
under  cultivation,  which. would  raise  enormous  crops,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  these  would  rapidly  be  put  under  cultivation  if  resources  as  enumerated 
above  were  provided. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  feed  stock  are  being  sold  very  close.  To  offset  this 
condition  every  farmer  should  be  encouraged  to  raise  at  least  a  few  calves, 
more  hogs  and  poultry.  In  cities  garbage  should  be  segregated  to  avoid  all 
waste  possible. 

In  California  every  effort  is  being  made  to  encourage  the  planting  of  summer 
crops,  such  as  beans,  corn,  sorghums,  etc.,  but  care  must  be  exercised  to  dis- 
courage experimenting  with  untried  crops  and  out-of-season  planting. 

This  campaign  is  one  of  concerted  action,  in  which  all  classes  can  help, 
the  banker  by  furnishing  money  at  low  rates  of  interest,  the  merchants  by  ex- 
tending credit,  and  the  Government  by  assisting  in  obtaining  farm  labor  to 
assist  in  planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting  the  crops  that  the  farmers  are 
so  anxious  to  produce. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

John  M.  Perry,  President. 

The  State  College  of  Washington, 

Pullman,  Wash.,  April  SO, 1917. 
Senator  T.  P.  Gore, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  Dear  Senator  Gore  :  Your  telegram  of  April  28  to  President  Holland  con- 
cerning production,  distribution,  and  conservation  of  food  products  in  this 
State  has  been  referred  to  this  committee  for  reply. 

As  an  elaboration  of  President  Hollands  telegram  of  April  29,  the  com- 
mittee submits  the  following  suggestions  concerning  the  food  situation  in  the 
State  of  Washington. 

Since  the  time  for  material  assistance  in  planting  will  soon  be  passed  for 
this  season,  and  since  the- work  of  impressing  upon  the  Individual  his  moral 
obligation  in  the  matters  of  food  production  and  conservation  is  being  effectively 
handled  by  State,  county,  and  local  agencies,  the  committee  has  no  recommenda- 
tions to  make  concerning  immediate  questions  of  production. . 

Furthermore,  we  believe  the  problem  of  distribution  to  be  of  national  scope 
and  one  which  does  not  readily  lend  itself  to  State  or  local  solution. 

The  all-important  question  confronting  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest  in  the 
matter  of  increasing  production  is  that  of  labor.  The  dominant  size  of  farms 
in  this  region  is  such  as  to  require  additional  assistance  at  sowing  and  har- 
vest times.  It  it  imperative  that  the  farmers  in  this  region  shall  be  furnished 
with  harvest  hands  if  production  is  to  be  materially  increased.  The  present 
labor  condition  is  critical.  Such  condition  at  this  time  of  the  year  indicates 
a  disastrous  shortage  at  harvest  time,  if  immediate  steps  are  not  taken  to  meet 
the  situation. 

In  view  of  this  fact  this  committee  recommends  the  following  plan  of  organi- 
zation as  a  means  of  handling  the  labor  problem: 

That  a  farm  labor  supervisor  be  located  in  every  agricultural  county.  The 
duties  of  this  officer  to  be  that  of  classifying  and  listing  the  available  farm 
labor  in  that  county  with  the  assistance  of  such  local  officials  as  clerks  of 
school  boards,  county  agriculturists,  and  such  other  local  agencies  as  may 
be  enlisted  in  the  work.  The  county  supervisor  to  be  in  direct  touch  with 
every  other  county  supervisor  through  the  office  of  a  State  supervisor  located 
in  the  extension  department  of  the  land-grant  college  of  that  State.  The  State 
supervisors  to  be  in  touch  with  each  other  through  the  office  of  the  States 
Relation  Service. 
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By  means  of  this  sort  of  an  organization  the  surplus  labor  of  the  State  and 
Nation  can  be  located  and  classified  and  shifted  to  the  localities  most  needing  it. 
We  believe  it  would  be  advisable  that  the  Federal  Govrenment  fix  a  scale  of 
wages  for  the  different  classes  and  types  of  farm  labor.  This  committee  has 
no  recommendations  as  to  rates  of  wages  or  manner  of  computing.  The  point 
it  wishes  to  make  is  that  there  should  be  no  room  for  dispute  on  the  part  of 
hiring  or  hired  during  the  present  crisis. 

Some  means  should  be  devised  for  distinguishing  the  farm  laborer  from 
the  civilian.  He  should  be  authorized  to  wear  a  badge,  button,  or  uniform 
which  will  signify  to  the  public  that  he  is  a  farmer  rather  than  a  soldier  at 
the  request  of  the  Federal  Government.  In  other  words,  give  the  farm  laborer 
a  stamp  of  Government  approval  for  the  work  he  is  performing.  Others  than 
those  engaged  in  actual  farming  should  not  be  permitted  to  wear  such  marks 
of  distinction.  Furthermore,  this  committee  can  not  urge  too  strongly  that 
immediate  steps  be  taken  to  prohibit  the  present  flow  of  emigration  of  farm 
laborers  from  the  United  States.  We  believe  that  production  in  the  Northwest 
will  be  greatly  increased  this  season  if  the  farmers  are  furnished  the  necessary 
labor  "at  the  time  of  harvest.  In  order  that  the  necessary  labor  be  forthcoming, 
it  is  imperative  that  the  Federal  Government  take  the  situation  in  hand,  or 
at  least  lend  financial  assistance. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

O.  L.  Waller,  Vice  President, 

W.  S.  Thornber,  Director  Extension  Service, 

Asher  Hobson,  Specialist  in  Marketing, 

Committee. 


State  of  Idaho, 
Farm  Markets  Department, 

Boise,  April  80,  1917. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  Gore, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  wire  bearing  date  of  April  28,  we  are  pleased  to 
say  that  although  the  winter  has  been  very  hard  and  the  planting  season  late, 
the  present  outlook  for  crops  of  foodstuffs  is  excellent.  By  increased  pro- 
duction committees,  appointed  in  each  county,  extra  effort  is  being  put  forth 
throughout  every  section  of  the  State  to  produce  an  additional  supply  of 
wheat,  beans,  potatoes,  and  all  other  foods  for  man  and  beast,  and  an  extraor- 
dinary effort  is  being  made  to  conserve  all  of  these  foods  and  by-products  by 
drying  or  other  process  of  preservation  that  may  prove  advantageous. 
I  remain,  with  respect,  yours,  sincerely, 

Harvey  Allred, 
State  Director  Farm  Markets* 


Secretary  of  State's  Office, 
Salt  Lake  City,  April  80,  1917. 

Hon.  T.  P.  Gore, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Replying  to  your  telegram  of  date  April  28  in  re  the  production, 
conservation,  and  distribution  of  foodstuffs,  I  am  pleased  to  advise  you  that 
crop  prospects  in  Utah  are  splendid,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  an 
increase  of  from  20  to  40  per  cent  in  forage  and  all  foodstuffs,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  winter  wheat. 
-  The  present  high  prices  are  the  best  possible  stimulus  to  both  the  production 
and  conservation  of  large  crops.  The  farmers  are  planting  large  crops,  and 
every  effort  is  being  made  by  the  State,  all  officials,  and  prominent  citizens  to 
supply  needy  farmers  with  necessary  seeds  and  motive  power  for  tilling  their 
farms.  The  only  drawback  in  this  direction  will  be  the  lack  of  labor.  The 
Army  and  Navy  campaign  for  recruits  is  much  more  effective  in  the  rural  com- 
munities than  in  the  cities,  and  it  is  bound  to  leave  a  dearth  of  men  to  pro- 
duce the  crops.  Much  has  been  said  of  organizing  farm  labor,  but  this  seems 
to  me  impracticable  at  this  late  season.  Why  not  leave  the  farmers  and  their 
assistants  on  their  farms  and  require  that  they  engage  actively  in  the  produc- 
tion of  foodstuffs  and  forage,  and  take  the  first  recruits  from  the  cities?  The 
hopes  for  a  sufficient  food  supply  must  be  placed  in  the  farmers  individually, 
and  an  effort  should  be  made  to  leave  them  a  sufficient  supply  of  labor. 
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I  am  not  prepared  to  make  any  suggestion  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  crops 
when  harvested,  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  is  a  very  important  mat- 
ter and  should  be  given  careful  consideration.  A  proper  distribution  might  be 
effected  by  fixing  a  maximum  price  on  all  productions,  effective  for  one  or  more 
years,  thus  removing  the  incentive  to  hoarding  or  storing  because  of  expected 
price  advances,  the  Government  to  be  prepared  to  purchase  all  surplus. 
Very  respectfully, 

Habden  Bennion, 
Secretary  of  State,  Utah. 


I 
Depaktment  of  Agbicultube  and  Labor, 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  May  1,  1911. 
Hon.  T.  P.  Gore, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  Pursuant  to  your  inquiry  concerning  production,  conservation, 
and  distribution  of  foodstuffs,  I  desire  to  state  that  as  far  as  North  Dakota  is 
concerned  she  will  not  be  found  wanting.  Our  farmers  are  fully  alive  to  the 
situation  and  are  making  every  effort  to  increase  production. 

Climatic  condition  alone  will  prevent  the  harvesting  of  over  100,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  this  year.  The  unfavorable  conditions  connected  with  acreage 
increase  are  high  price  of  seecl  and  the  fear  of  manipulators  and  price  specu- 
lators reducing  the  price  in  case  of  an  overproduction  or  the  sudden  ending 
of  the  war. 

Our  farmers  are  tired  of  reading  about  investigation  committees  that  do 
nothing  toward  bettering  conditions;  if  the  Department  of  Agriculture  can 
not  get  the  proper  evidence  before  Congress  soon  enough,  I  think  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  should  authorize  some  commission  to  make  a  thorough 
and  immediate  investigation  of  all  concerns  that  handle  food  products  between 
the  producer  and  consumer.  Wherever  found  that  undue  advantage  or  unrea- 
sonable profits  are  made  inconsistent  with  the  public  welfare  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  take  over  such  concerns  in  the  form  of  receivership  and  handle 
the  products  at  cost  plus  overhead  expense,  especially  during  the  present  war 
crisis. 

Another  thing  that  would  add  substantially  to  confidence  and  greater  exer- 
tion in  the  matter  of  production  is  the  prohibiting  by  the  Government  of  all 
gambling  in  food  products  and  that  no  buying  and  selling  of  futures  be  per- 
mitted except  as  actual  delivery  is  made. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

J.  N.  Hagan,  Commissioner. 

Nobth  Dakota  Agbicultubal  College, 

April  80,  1917. 
Hon.  T.  P.  Gobe, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib  :  Your  telegram  of  April  28  received,  reading : 

"  Kindly  forward  me  any  suggestions  which  you  may  be  pleased  to  make  con- 
cerning the  production,  conservation,  and  distribution  of  foodstuffs.  It  will  be 
printed  in  the  hearings  now  being  taken  before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

"  T.  P.  Gobe,  Chairman.'" 
To  this  I  telegraphed  last  night  as  follows : 

"  Promote  increased  acreage  food  crops.  Encourage  better  cultivation.  Stop 
speculation,  gambling  in  foods.  Prohibit  manufacture  of  spirituous  liquors  as 
beverages.  Provide  minimum  prices,  insuring  farmers  profit.  Legalize  taking 
over  foods,  factories,  storage,  plants,  mills,  elevators,  packing  plants,  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  operate  under  receivership  method.  Mobilize  farm  labor  as 
part  of  Army. 

"  E.  F.  Ladd." 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  one  of  the  first  steps  to  insure  a  larger  increase  of 
crops  is  to  convince  the  farmers  that  they  will  receive  a  price  which  will  insure 
them  a  fair  profit.  The  farmers  are  willing  to  sacrifice,  but  they  do  not  feel 
that  they  ought  to  be  asked,  at  a  time  when  labor  is  exceedingly  scarce  and 
costly,  to  make  unnecessary  sacrifice  without  some  protection  from  the  Federal 
authorities.  They  also  feel,  as  I  sense  the  situation,  that  there  is  necessity 
for  insuring  sufficient  labor  to  harvest  the  crop  in  the  fall,  and  this  can  only 
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come  by  mobilizing  labor  as  a  part  of  the  Army  and  placing  them  in  reserve 
where  their  services  can  he  utilized  on  the  farm. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  the  biggest  saving  can  come  by  prohibiting  the  manu- 
facture of  spirituous  liquors  as  beverages,  and  thus  turn  into  the  channels  of 
food  for  man  the  vast  quantities  of  cereal  products  now  going  into  the  manu- 
facture of  an  unnecessary  product  that  proves  an  evil  and  detriment  especially 
in  war  times. 

I  feel,  too,  that  speculation  in  food  products  should  be  prohibited ;  taxed  out 
of  existence,  for,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  worst  evils  we  have  to-day  is  the 
gambling  in  grain,  and  the  farmer  and  consumer  pays  for  it  in  the-  end. 

At  this  critical  time,  if  the  Government  takes  over  the  railroads,  the  packing 
plants,  the  mills,  elevators,  factories,  etc.,  under  the  receivership  plan  and  with 
the  best  interests  of  the  community  at  heart,  much  can  be  done  to  prevent  un- 
necessarily high  prices  or  an  attempt  to  corner  the  market  on  the  part  of  a 
few,  while  the  great  mass  of  people  suffer  that  these  few  might  grow  wealthy 
and  in  reality  prove  a  menace,  instead  of  a  benefit  to  the  Nation  at  large. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

E.'  F.  Ladd. 

Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

Springfield,  April  30,  1917. 
T.  P.  Gore, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Gore:  Your  wire  just  received.  Beg  to  advise  you  that  we  have  no 
data  on  conservation  and  distribution  at  this  time. 

On  production,  the  writer  begs  to  say  that  he  just  came  in  Saturday  from  a 
tour  of  the  wheat  districts  of  .this  State  and  finds  that  more  than  one-third 
of  the  area  sown  to  wheat  in  the  fall  is  winter-killed,  and  that  the  part  of  the 
plant  still  living  is  about  65  per  cent  normal.  I  find  that  there  are  a  great  many 
wheat  fields  abandoned  and  being  plowed  up  and  planted  to. corn  and  oats  as 
principal  crops.  In  practically  every  case  the  fields  are  being  plowed  up,  with 
the  exception  of  where  clover  was  sown  with  the  wheat  and  a  good  stand 
was  had. 

Potatoes,  beans,  and  all  classes  of  vegetables  will  show  more  than  a  double 
area.  Available  foodstuffs  will  show  a  shortage  of  about  33£  per  cent.  We  are 
advising  all  of  our  corn  growers  to  double  the  area  planted  and  to  plant  white 
corn. instead  of  the  yellow,  as  there  will  be  a  greater  demand  for  white  corn, 
inasmuch  as  more  food  products  are  produced  from  the  same. 

This  department  has  established  a  farm-labor  bureau,  and  we  are  issuing 
bulletins  as  fas  as  conditions  will  justify.  This  was  brought  about  due  to  many 
complaints  from  the  farmers  that  they  were  unable  to  secure  farm  labor.  Many 
complaints  are  being  registered,  due  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  skilled  farm 
labor  boys  are  enlisting  in  military  service.  However,  we  hope  to  overcome  that 
by  sending  high-school  boys  and  agricultural  students  to  the  field. 

We  are  mailing  many  thousand  copies  of  the  governor's  proclamation,  as  well 
as  slogans,  to  the  farming  districts  of  this  State.    Inclosed  find  copies  of  same. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

B.  M.  Davidson,  Secretary. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

East  Lansing,  April  30.  1911. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  Gore, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  request  by  wire  I  am  sending  you  some  brief 
observations  on  the  matters  mentioned  in  your  message. 

Having  been  for  many  years  engaged  in  practical  farming,  I  believe  I 
understand  fairly  well  both  the  farmer  and  the  possibilities  of  the  farm. 
While  I  am  in  full  sympathy  with  the  widespread  agitation  for  incrensed  pro- 
duction, yet  I  realize  that  in  actual  practice  the  increase  which  qan  be  accom- 
plished this  season  is  quite  limited,  when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
elements  within  our  control.  The  very  most  important  factor  is  the  weather — a 
totally  unknown  and  uncontrollable  quantity.  Everyone  realizes  the  shortage 
of  labor  in  the  country,  but  attempts  to  put  raw  recruits  upon  farms,  as 
though  it  were  work  that  anyone  can  do,  will  only  result  in  failure,  if  not 
disaster.  In  this  connection  I  feel  that  it  is  of  fundamental  importance  to 
take  no  men  into  the  Army  who  are  familiar  with  farm  practice  and  in  posi- 
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tion  to  serve  in  this  iine.  With  a  view  to  maximum  producton,  the  largest 
factor  within  the  control  of  the  farmer  at  a  minimum  of  expense  is  the  seed 
used.  He  has  not  yet  fully  realized  the  relation  which  seed  of  high  quality 
bears  to  the  crop,  and  too  much  emphasis  can  not  be  placed  upon  this  matter 
in  the  propaganda  for  increased  production.  Further,  to  give  the  maximum  of 
care  and  preparation  to  that  which  would  naturally  be  planted  will  have  a 
greater  influence  upon  production  than  largely  increased  acreage. 

Upon  the  farm  itself  there  is  ample  room  for  lessons  in  conservation,  but  the 
American  farmer  can  not  learn  them  in  a  single  season.  That  which  most 
vitally  concerns  the  public,  however,  is  to  see  that  food  products  actually 
brought  into  existence  on  the  farm  shall  not  be  lost  for  lack  of  proper  handling 
nor  made  unduly  expensive  by  a  complicated  system  of  distribution.  Under 
present  conditions  it  becomes  a  matter  of  public  importance  to  know  where 
the  surplus  products  of  the  farm  are  and  how  they  may  most  easily  reach  the 
consumer.  Perhaps  the  Government  may  materially  help  in  this  matter  by 
■exercising  some  supervision  over  the  matter  of  purchase  and  storage. 

In  Michigan,  whose  crops  are  unusually  diversified,  there  is  likelihood  of  a 
heavy  planting  of  beans  and  perhaps  also  of  potatoes,  though  the  great  expense 
involved  in  planting  the  latter  this  year  and  the  uncertainty  of  price  will  be  a 
limiting  factor,  the  strength  of  which  can  not  now  be  determined.  Then  the 
temptation  to  use  poor  seed  or  seed  ends,  which  is  receiving  some  encourage- 
ment, will  have  its  adverse  effect  on  the  crop.  While  this  is  not  a  corn  State, 
there  will  be  a  maximum  planting  this  spring,  as  well  as  of  oats  and  barley. 
As  the  Government  reports  show,  our  winter  wheat  prospect  is  well  up  tp  the 
10-year  average,  and  the  weather  of  late  has  been  most  favorable.  The  fruit 
outlook  is  good  for  everything  except  peaches,  which  were  injured  by  the  severe 
winter.  It  is  entirely  probable  that  a  full  acreage  of  sugar  beets  will  be  planted, 
since  a  satisfactory  price  agreement  has  been  reached  between  the  growers  and 
the  sugar  manufacturers. 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  M.  Brown,  Secretary. 

Massachusetts  State  Board  or  Agriculture, 

Boston,  April  30,  1917. 
Mr.  T.  P.  Gore, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Gore:  Answering  your  telegram  relative  to  the  production, 
conservation,  and  distribution  of  foodstuffs,  also  statement  as  to  the  outlook 
for  current  crop  of  foodstuffs,  I  would  say : 

Taking  up,  first,  the  production  end,  the  children's  garden  movement  and 
the  adult  garden  movement  are  going  forward  very  rapidly  in  this  State  and 
bid  fair  to  materially  increase  the  supplies  of  certain  kinds  of  food  for  local 
consumption,  but  this  will  notx  affect  the  farmer  very  materially,  as  most  of 
these  foods  will  be  used  in  the  home. 

As  regards  production  by  the  farmer,  there  are  three  factors  which  stand  out 
prominently  and  which  have  a  tendency  to  greatly  reduce  production.  First, 
the  labor  situation.  While  not  acute  as  to  the  amount,  the  prevailing  price  is 
so  high  that  few  farmers  can  see  a  profit  in  increased  production.  The  same 
holds  true  as  to  fertilizers  and  seed,  which  are  both  much  higher  than  in  the 
past  few  years  and,  third,  there  has  been  no  guarantee  of  prices  and  the 
country  has  been  so  stimulated  to  produce  that  the  average  farmer  in  this  sec- 
tion feels  that  the  .market  is  going  all  to  pieces  this  fall. 

We  have  no  trouble  in  financing  farmers  in  this  section.  Most  of  them 
have  money  enough  to  carry  them  along  and  the  banks  will  take  care  of  the 
rest. 

We  do  not  have  a  great  amount  of  extra  land  in  shape  to  produce  extra  large 
crops,  other  than  that  which  has  been  used  for  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
The  acreage  in  the  last  two  years  has  been  reduced,  particularly  in  such  crops 
as  potatoes,  corn,  beans,  etc.  We  are,  however,  making  a  special  effort  this 
year  to  get  farmers  to  produce  more  corn,  beans,  root  crops,  hogs,  and  poultry. 

The  question  of  conservation  is  being  pretty  well  taken  care  of  by  the  differ- 
ent food  committees  in  the  several  towns  which  are  already  distributing  large 
quantities  of  glass  jars  and  tin  cans  and  are  also  taking  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  many  people  will  not  know  how  to  use  these,  and  are  publishing  di- 
rections and  holding  demonstrations  for  the  instruction  of  people  in  the  con- 
servation of  food.    They  are  also  recommending  the  drying  of  foods  in  so  far 
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as  possible,  and  the  keeping  of  all  foods  that  can  be  dried  out  of  tin  cans  or 
glass  jars. 

We  have  a  very  good  committee  in  practically  every  town,  headed  by  a 
State  committee  on  distribution.  These  committees  are  working  in  conjunc- 
tion with  each  other  and  it  would  seem  that  whatever  is  possible  to  be  done  will 
be  done  by  these  committees. 

As  for  the  outlook  for  crops  this  year,  I  would  say  that  Massachusetts  pro- 
duces largely  the  following  crops:  Hay,  milk  and  cream,  vegetables,  onions, 
fruit,  including  apples,  pears,  and  small  fruits,  cranberries,  and  corn  to  quite 
a  large  extent.  As  far  as  it  can  be  at  present  determined,  the  outlook  for  all 
of  these  crops  is  good,  although  the  spring  is  very  backward  and  the  usual 
large  planting  of  early  crops  is  not  so  far  along  as  it  ought  to  be. 

I  feel  on  the  whole  that  Massachusetts  will  do  all  in  its  power  to  produce 
food  this  year,  but  we  haven't  the  acreage  ready  to  anywhere  nearly  take  care 
of  our  wants,  nor  could  we  have  it  ready  for  another  year.  We  need  farmers 
very  badly  in  this  section,  as  our  rural  population  amounts  to  only  7  per  cent 
of  the  total  population  and  many  of  these  farmers  are  producing  what  might 
be  termed  luxuries.  Our  State  is  well  organized,  however,  and  you  may  be 
assured  that  we  are  going  to  do  our  best. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Wilfrid.  Wheeleb,  Secretary. 


Auburn,  Ala.,  April  SO,  1917. 
Senator  T.  B.  Gore, 

Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Your  telegram  has  just  been  received,  in  which  you  ask  sug- 
gestions regarding  Federal  legislation  that  might  improve  agricultural  produc- 
tion, conservation,  and  distribution. 

The  two  limiting  factors  that  will  this  year  restrict  the  production  of  food 
and  other  crops  in  Alabama  are  local  scarcity  of  labor  in  parts  of  the  State,  and 
general  insufficiency  of  short-term  credit  following  the  disastrous  weather  con- 
ditions of  the  past  year,  which  were  more  unfavorable  in  this  State  than  in  any 
other  in  the  South. 

We  are  not  among  those  who  believe  that  Federal  legislation  can  correct  all 
ills,  and  we  doubt  that  any  practicable  legislation  could  come  in  time  to  affect 
short-term  credits  during  the  time  when  these  are  most  urgently  needed;  that 
is,  during  the  next  four  months. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  give  sufficient  thought  to  the  several  proposals  re- 
garding the  formal  enlistment  of  armies  of  agricultural  laborers  to  offer  any 
useful  suggestions  along  this  line. 

The  matter  in  connection  with  agricultural  labor  which  constitutes  the  most 
serious  present  menace  to  maximum  agricultural  production  in  Alabama  in  1917 
is  rhe  practical  inability,  under  decisions  of  the  Federal  courts  limiting  State 
laws,  to  enforce  contracts  with  laborers  and  instire  the  continuance  of  those 
laborers  on  the  farm  until  the  <»rop  is  harvested. 

Of  course  there  is  no  methoa  of  enforcing  such  contracts  when  laborers  under 
contract  move  across  State  lines,  a  movement  that  has  assumed  large  propor- 
tions among  the  negroes  in  parts  of  Alabama  during  the  past  few  months.  The 
danger  is  not  in  the  exodus  that  has  already  occurred  but  in  that  which  con- 
tinues after  the  farmer  has  made  his  contracts  for  the  year-  and  planted  his 
crops  accordingly. 

Possibly  Congress,  if  it  should  seem  advisable,  might  be  able  to  find  some 
means,  as  a  war  measure,  of  making  such  contracts  with  agricultural  laborers 
enforcible  when  State  lines  are  crossed,  and  removing  restrictions  from  State 
authorities  in  enforcing  similar  intrastate  laws.  If  this  be  practicable,  we  sug- 
gest that  the  faithful  performance  of  written  labor  contracts  be  one  of  the  con- 
ditions for  any  exemption  from  military  service,  possibly  contemplated  by 
legislation  or  Executive  order,  for  this  class  of  producers. 

Without  knowing  the  details  of  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Smith,  of  South 
Carolina,  intended  to  make  available  to  American  farmers  a  larger  supply  of 
nitrate  of  soda  at  reasonable  prices,  we  are  able  to  say  that  maximum  produc- 
tion of  the  next  year's  crop  of  wheat  and  oats  in  Alabama  is  dependent  on 
farmers'  ability  to  use  nitrate  of  soda  freely.  The  same  is  largely  true  with 
reference  to  both  cotton  and  corn,  especially  as  regards  the  crop  of  1918. 
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I  would  add  that,  in  brief,  the  college  and  Federal  extension  forces  of  Alabama 
are  now  concentrating  their  efforts  in  attempting  to  effect  the  following  princi- 
pal ends  in  connection  with  increased  agricultural  production  in  1917 : 
A  50  per  cent  increase  in  corn  acreage. 

An  increase  of  400  to  500  per  cent  in  acreage  in  peanuts  and  velvet  beans. 
More  universal  planting  of  vegetables. 
Increased  attention  to  canning,  etc. 
Keeping  female^  cattle  from  slaughter. 

Greatly  increasing  the  number  of  hogs  raised,  and  reducing  losses  from  hog 
cholera. 

Increased  activities  along  all  of  these  and  other  extension  lines  would  be 
possible  and  fruitful  if,  as  a  war  measure,  additional  Federal  funds  were  made 
immediately  available  for  extension  work,  without  the  requirement  that  such 
increase  should  be  offset  by  State  or  local  contribution. 

With  high  appreciation  of  the  opportunity  of  presenting  the  few  suggestions 
above,  and  with  confidence  that  the  Congress  will  handle  wisely  such  matters 
touching  agriculture  as  come  before  it,  wre  are, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Chas.  C.  Thael, 
President  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

J.  F.  Duggar, 
Director  Alabama  Experiment  Station  and  Extension  Service. 


University  of  Maine, 

Orono,  Me.,  April  30,  1917. 
Senator  T.  P.  Gore, 

-  Washington,  D.  C. 

Pear  Senator  Gore  :  In  reply  to  your  telegram,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following 
statements :  v 

1.  The  University  of  Maine,  through  its  college  of  agriculture  and  depart- 
ment of  extension,  is  doing  a  great  deal  of  work  with  the  people  of  Maine  that 
has  already  resulted  in  guaranties  of  a  very  greatly  increased  acreage  this 
year.  Our  people  are  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  work  of  the  committee 
of  one  hundred  that  has  the  whole  matter  of  preparedness  in  charge.  Our  ex- 
tension men,  who  are  able  and  experienced,  are  making  a  farm  to  farm  canvass 
and  are  meeting  with  very  great  success. 

2.  We  are  using  all  the  means  at  our  command  to  improve  the  methods  of 
distribution.  We  are  not  confident  of  results  in  this  field.  The  present  plans 
of  distribution  are  so  well  entrenched,  so  awkward,  and  wasteful  in  their  opera- 
tion that  it  will  probably  take  a  good  deal  of  time  to  replace  them  by  better 
ones.  The  committee  on  safety  is  working  upon  a  plan  of  building  two  or 
three  storage  warehouses  in  the  big  business  centers  of  the  State  as  one  means 
.of  helping  in  the  matter  of  conservation  and  distribution. 

Very  truly,  yours,  .   ' 

Robert  J.  Aley,  President. 


State  of  Maine, 
Department  of  Agriculture, 

Augusta,  April  30,  1917. 
T.  P.  Gore, 

Chairman  of  Agricultural  Committee, 

Senata  Chamber. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  inclosing  a  brief  statement  of  the  crop  situation  of  Maine  as 
it  appears  to-day.  Our  people  will  lend  a  hand  in  crop  production  to  the  extent 
of  their  ability. 

Sincerely,  yours, 

John  A.  Roberts,  Commissioner. 

CROP    SITUATION    IN    MAINE,    BY    JOHN    A.    ROBERTS,    COMMISSIONER   OF   AGRICULTURE. 

Chief  crops  in  Maine  are  hay,  potatoes,  apples,  sweet  corn,  oats,  flint  corn, 
and  beans.  Other  crops  are  grown  in  a  small  way,  such  as  wheat,  barley, 
buckwheat,  rye,  small  fruits,  and  vegetables. 

Eggs  and  poultry  are  produced  in  considerable  quantities,  nearly  every 
farmer  and  many  village  and  city  people  carrying  more  or  less  hens. 
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Dairying  is  a  leading  industry,  most  of  the  product  being  sold  in  form  of 
milk  or  cream. 

Hogs  are  raised  on  most  farms,  yet  few  in  number. 

About  100,000  sheep  iu  the  State  at  the  present  time,  but  these  are  good  ones. 

Acreage  of  most  crops  will  be  increased.  Farmers  are  hustling  and  will 
plant  all  they  can  handle. 

Our  largest  crop  is  potatoes,  of  which  we  produce  from  twenty  to  thirty  mil- 
lion bushels.  Acreage  will  be  increased  20  per  cent,  and  more  if  fertilizer  can 
be  had. 

There  is  an  unprecedented  demand  for  wheat  to  sow.  None,  to  any  extent, 
has  been  raised  outside  of  Aroostook  County  for  25  years. 

Now,  every  bushel  of  seed  obtainable  will  be  sown.  The  acreage  of  beans 
will  be  the  largest  ever  planted.  The  acreage  of  corn;  both  flint  and  sweet, 
will  be  the  largest  for  years,  if  the  weather  is  favorable  to  planting. 

Forage  crops  will  be  raised  to  supplement  the  hay  crop.  Silos  will' be  filled 
to  the  brim,  if  possible. 

The  plan  is  to  carry  through  next  winter  every  productive  animal  possible. 
Shortage  of  seed  and  fertilizer,  and  especially  labor,  is  a  great  obstacle  in  the 
way. 

The  State  will  assist  in  procuring  these  as  fast  as  it  can  obtain  them.  In 
spite  of  all  difficulties  the  farmers  of  Maine  will  do  their  best  to  produce  the 
largest  crop  ever  grown  in  the  State. 


Department  of  Agriculture, 
Frankfort,  Ky„  April  SO,  1917. 
Hon.  T.  P.  Gore, 

Chairman,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  telegram  of  April  28  relative  to  suggestions  as 
to  production,  conservation,  and  distribution  of  foodstuffs,  I  beg  to  respect- 
fully submit  the  following: 

From  the  present  viewpoint,  a  majority  of  the  farmers  of  this  Commonwealth 
are  alert  to  the  situation,  and,  relying  upon  the  replies  to  our  verbal  and  writ- 
ten inquiries,  we  expect  them  to  do  their  best  in  production.  It  is,  of  course, 
too  late  now  to  do  much  planting,  except  corn  and  gardens. 

The  propaganda  which  has  been  scattered  broadcast  giving  the  needs  of 
greater  production  has  incited  the  farmers  to  do  their  utmost  to  plant  and 
produce  the  greatest  amount  possible  of  feed  and  foodstuffs  even  with  the  exist- 
ing extremely  high  cost  of  seed. 

The  bankers  of  the  State  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  lend  money 
at  5  per  cent  on  individual  notes  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  more  work 
stock,  tools,  seed,  and  the  hiring  of  labor. 

The  question  confronting  us  now  is  the  labor  question.  Only  so  much  can 
be  done  by  a  farmer,  and  unless  he  is'  able  to  obtain  the  labor,  and  that  im- 
mediately, crops  must  necessarily  be  curtailed.  If  the  Government  intends  to 
take  hold  of  the  labor  question,  I  would  suggest  most  earnestly  that  this  be 
done  at  once.  Could  recruiting  stations  place  the  reserve  corps  at  the  disposal 
of  the  farmers  for  the  immediate  needs  existing  so  that  more  plowing  and 
planting  can  be  done  before  the  harvest  time  arrives?  Could  this  same  reserve 
corps  be  required  to  report  to  headquarters  as  to  the  work  they  are  doing  or 
must  be  doing  in  order  to  insure  against  idleness? 

Another  question  that  is  continually  confronting  us  is,  if  the  Government  is 
going  to  take  charge  of  the  foodstuffs  in  the  fall  after  the  crops  have  been 
raised  and  regulate  prices  then,  could  they  act  at  once  in  the  regulation  of 
prices  of  wheat  and  flour  so  that  speculators  and  millers  will  not  be  the  large 
beneficiaries  before  the  situation  can  be  gotten  in  hand  by  Government  authori- 
ties to  regulate  and  avoid  such  speculation? 

Conservation.— The  natural  result  of  all  of  our  efforts  for  greater  produc- 
tion will  be  a  greater  production,  much  of  which  will  be  of  a  perishable  nature. 
If  quick  action  could  be  had  in  getting  before  the  public  now  methods  of 
drying  and  evaporation  as  well  as  of  canning  so  these  perishable  crops  could 
be  taken  care  of  for  winter  use,  I  feel  sure  much  of  the  stuff  produced  could 
be  saved.  This  seems  most  advisable  for  the  individual  producer,  as  cans  will 
be  high  and  difficult  to  obtain  is  the  advice  we  have  received.  Commercial 
concerns  for  evaporating,  drying,  and  canning  of  food  products  should  unquestion- 
ably be  encouraged,  whether  by  means  of  Government  supervision  or  otherwise. 
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Could  State  departments  of  agriculture  be  given  the  franking  privilege  under 
the  present  circumstances  in  order  to  help  the  Government  in  the  dissemination 
of  such  useful  and  needed  information? 

Could  the  Government  investigate  cold-storage  plants  and  granaries  now,  so 
as  to  know  what  foodstuffs  are  on  hand  for  the  present,  and  if  any  are  being 
hoarded,  so  that  when  same  are  placed  under  Federal  supervision  they  will 
know  the  output  of  1917  for  future  reckoning?  The  exact  status  of  the  present 
situation  after  such  an  investigation  would  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal, 
authorities  data  upon  .which  future  comparisons  and  reckoning  could  readily 
be  made  which  would  be  invaluable  in  handling  this  momentous  proposition. 

Directly  applicable  to  Kentucky  would  be  the  regulating  of  prices  on  tobacco 
from  the  producer  and  from  the  manufacturer. 

Also  that  all  distilleries  be  closed  except  as  to  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  for 
Government  purposes  for  a  period  of  one  year,  to  be  regulated  later  as  the 
need  may  require. 

Should  minimum  and  maximum  prices  be  fixed  on  food  and  feed  products 
from  producer,  same  regulation  should  be  placed  upon  same  products  to 
consumer. 

Should  military  farm  camps  be  established  in  various  communities  from 
whom  laborers  could  be  secured,  etc.? 

Factors  in  distribution: 

Military  farm  camps. 

Military  service  in  transportation  facilities. 

Supply  points  designated  as  distributing  points. 

Establish  agencies  to  whom  shall  be  reported  products  for  sale  and  who 
shall  find  means  of  an  outlet  for  the  crops  produced. 

Should  an  agency  be  established  in  each  State  supplying  sufficient  men  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  feed  and  foodstuffs  produced  this  year,  they  could 
then  cooperate  with  the  producers  of  same  in  finding  a  market  for  the  products. 

It  is  true  that  the  extension  division  of  the  University  of  Kentucky  has 
established  a  marketing  bureau,  but  so  far  I  know  of  no  direct  benefits  the 
producers  have  derived  through  the  medium  of  this  bureau,  and  unless,  some 
concerted  action  and  effort  is  maintained  by  this  bureau  in  order  to  seek  outlets 
for  the  coming  crop  its  usefulness  will  be  of  little  value. 

Should  a  State  agency  be  established,  it  might  be  well  to  make  it  compulsory 
upon  the  producers  to  report  to  this  agency  their  output  for  the  market. 

Should  the  State  departments  of  agriculture  be  given  the  franking  privilege 
for  gathering  crop  statistics  and  reporting  to  the  Government,  as  well  as  to 
further  enable  them  to  send  out  the  information  for  conservation  of  materials 
produced,  it  would  materially  aid  them  in  cooperating  with  the  Government 
along  these  lines. 

The  labor  situation  could  be  greatly  relieved  by  a  strict  enforcement  of  the 
vagrancy  laws  urged  by  an  immediate  proclamation  from  the  President,  or  from 
those  in  authority,  to  put  into  the  field  the  many  loafers  who  are  to  be  found 
in  every  city,  town,  and  village,  that  they  may  do  their  part  and  bear  their 
share  of  the  burden  that  we  have  now  assumed. 

As  a  State  department  of  agriculture  we  offer  our  services  to  cooperate  in 
any  way  possible  to  meet  the  present  situation. 

Assuring  you  of  my  appreciation  of  the  opportunity  to  send  in  these  few 
suggestions,  I  am, 

Most  sincerely, 

Mat  S.  Cohen, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Delaware  College  Agriculture  Experiment  Station, 

Newark,  Del.,  May  1,  1917. 
Senator  T.  P.  Gore, 

Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Gore:  Dr.  Mitchell  has  handed  me  your  telegram  ot 
April  28,  and  in  reply  I  would  say  that  Delaware  is  making  every  effort  to 
increase  the  production  of  our,  staple  food  crops.  The  State  is  well  organized 
and  much  has  already  been  accomplished  to  stimulate  more  interest  among  the 
farmers,  and  they  are  all  fully  awake  to  their  responsibilities  and  oppor- 
tunities. We  find  that  there  is  no  lack  of  ability  of  the  farmer  to  finance  him- 
self this  season,  that  all  of  them  practically  have  arranged  for  their  supply  of 
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fertilizer,  seeds,  and  plants  for  the  season  and  practically  all  have  sufficient 
help  to  put  in  their  crops  in  good  time. 

We  are  increasing  our  extension  force  particularly  among  the  women  workers 
and  shall  make  further  effort  to  encourage  the  conservation  of  our  foodstuffs 
through  preserving  and  canning. 

Being  located  in  a  State  that  has  abundant  water  and  railroad  transporta- 
tion facilities,  there  will  be  no  delay  in  distributing  whatever  this  State  pro- 
duces. 

Yours,  very  truly,  H.  Hayward, 

Dean  and  Director. 

State  Boabd  of  Agriculture  Of  Delaware, 

Dover,  Del,,  May  2,  1917. 
Hon.,T.  P.  Gore, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Gore:  Replying  to  your  telegram  relative  to  the  production, 
conservation,  and  distribution  of  foodstuffs,  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  but 
that  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  food  crops  this  year,  and  that  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  farmers  to  increase  their  acreage,  improve  their  methods 
and  increase  yields  by  every  possible  means.  It  is  extremely  improbable  that 
the  price  of  any  food  crop  will  sink  below  the  cost  of  production,  and  yet  the 
fixing  of  a  minimum  price  to  farmers  would  give  a  double  assurance  and  be  a 
striking  means  of  insuring  larger  crops. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  farmers,  especially  tenant  farmers,  need  more 
capital  to  plant  all  of  the  ground  that  they  are  willing  to  plant.  Banks  can 
safely  finance  these  farmers  this  year  and  should  be  urged  to  do  so. 

The  Federal  Government  can  well  afford  to  supervise  the  distribution  of 
certain  foodstuffs.  It  should  secure  complete  information  of  the  quantity  of 
grains,  vegetables,  meats,  and  all  other  food  and  foodstuffs  now  on  hand  in 
the  country,  and  if  there  is  an  unnecessary  quantity  held  back  from  the  market 
drastic  measures  should  be  taken  to  release  these  products. 

It  will  probably  not  be  necessary  to  adopt  any  arbitration  measures  to  re- 
strict consumption,  but  the  word  should  go  out  from  every  source  that  patriot- 
ism requires  economy  in  the  use  of  all  foods,  that  waste  and  extravagance 
should  be  eliminated. 

There  is  still  time  to  plant  corn  and  many  other  crops.  In  view  of  the  possible 
shortage  of  wheat,  farmers  can  well  be  encouraged  to  increase  to  any  possible 
extent  the  acreage  and  the  yields  of  corn  and  spring  wheat. 

The  scarcity  of  potatoes  for  seed  may  reduce  plantings  of  this  crop,  but  other- 
wise the  high  prices  of  nearly  everything  are  almost  certain  to  result  in  full 
crops  of  vegetables  of  all  kinds.  This  is  especially  true  of  beans,  because  the 
outlay  for  seed  and  fertilizers  for  the  bean  crop  is  not  very  large,  a  limited  quan- 
tity of  seed  being  required. 

Whatever  is  done  to  encourage  agriculture  this  year  will  be  of  permanent 
value,  because  it  will  insure  greater  efficiency  on  the  farm  in  the  handling  of 
labor,  the  use  of  machinery,  and  a  more  intelligent  application  of  fertilizers  and 
manures,  and  more  thorough  and  scientific  methods  of  farm  management. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

f       Wesley  Webb,  Secretary. 

Westerly,  R.  I.,  April  SO,  1917. 
Hon.  T.  P.  Gore, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Your  telegram  of  the  28th  instant  did  not  reach  me  until  to- 
day, and  I  am  writing  you  from  my  home  address. 

I  have  to  suggest,  in  answer  to  yours  above  referred  to,  that  it  is  quite  es- 
sential that  the  small  farmer  be  assisted  with  fertilizers,  labor,  and  seeds,  and 
perhaps  that  the  large  farmer  have  some  assurance  that  he  will  receive  a  reason- 
able return  for  his  crops  after  he  has  produced  them.  The  latter  class  of  farmers 
is  in  favor  of  doing  all  that  can  be  asked  of  him,  but  seems  to  be  fearful  that 
if  he  plants  his  crops  and  goes  to  a  considerable  expense  in  purchasing  seeds 
and  fertilizers  and  makes  a  considerable  outlay  for  labor  in  planting  that  he 
will  not  have  the  labor  or  assistance  that  he  will  need  to  harvest  his  crops  when 
harvest  time  comes. 

The  small  farmer  is  without  funds  and  seeks  small  loans  to  tide  him  over 
planting  and  harvesting  time.  These  loans  here  will  range  from  $200  to  $500. 
In  some  sections  of  the  State,  due  to  poor  harvest  last  year,  the  farmer  has  last 
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year's  bills  to  meet.  He  is  unable  to  get  credit  this  year.  He  needs  helix 
This  State  appropriated  $50,000  to  assist  the  farmers,  but  this  will  not  cover 
all  the  demands  that  there  will  be  for  assistance. 

It  seems  to  me,  too,  that  there  is  considerable  need  of  impressing  upon  the 
farmer  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be  an  overproduction 
of  foodstuffs.  It  is  very  often  heard  here  that  everyone  is  going  to  plant,  and 
that  after  expending  considerable  money  for  seed,  fertilizer,  and  labor  in  pro- 
ducing crops  the  price  received  for  the  commodities  in  the  months  to  come  will 
not  at  all  compensate  the  farmer  for  his  outlay. 

As  to  conservation  of  food,  it  may  be  said  that  everyone  in  the  State  is 
anxious  to  take  steps  to  conserve  all  foods.  There  is  some  worry  by  those 
who  would  resort  to  canning  and  preserving  as  to  what  difficulty  they  will  ex- 
perience in  getting  cans  or  glass  containers  and  as  to  what  price  they  will  have 
to  pay  for  these  containers.  They  fear  that  the  price  of  containers  will  be  so 
high  that  they  will  be  unable  to.  purchase  them. 

To  sum  up,  I  suggest  aid  to  the  farmer  by  way  of  loans  to  enable  him  to 
plant ;  to  pass  laws,  if  necessary,  to  give  the  farmer  assurance  that  he  will  not 
lose  if  he  plants,  or  reasonable  assurance  that  in  all  probability  he  will  receive  a 
fair  return  for  his  product;  to  assure  him  of  sufficient  labor  to  harvest  his 
crops ;  and  the  taking  of  such  steps  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  assure  avail- 
ability of  conservation  material,  we  may  call  it. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  J.  Dunn, 
Secretary  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricultuke, 

Harrisburg,  May  2,  1917. 
Hon.  T.  P.  Gore, 

Washington,  D.  C.s 

My  Dear  Senator  :  In  reply  to  your  telegram  of  the  28th,  which  came  during 
my  absence  from  the  city,  wish  to  say  that  Pennsylvania  is  doing  everything  it 
can  for  the  conservation  and  distribution  of  foodstuffs;  also  for  production 
along  the  lines  that  will  guarantee  very  much  larger  crops  than  last  year.  The 
situation  is  very  bright  and  we  believe  that  we  will  have  a  very  large  increase 
in  production.  Our  State  is  well  organized  and  I  believe  there  are  more  acres 
broken  for  crops  this  year  than  for  a  great  number  of  years. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Charles  E.  Patton, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Purdue  University,  President's  Office, 

Lafayette,  Ind.,  April  SO,  1917. 
Hon.  T.  P.  Gore, 

Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  following  suggestions 
with  regard  to  increasing  the  production  of  foodstuffs  in  the  United  States  with 
particular  reference  to  war  conditions. 

It  is  a  pressing  national  necessity  to  increase  food  production  on  account  of 
the  present  world  shortage  in  foodstuffs;  on  account  of  the  abnormal  foreign 
demand  which  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  supply ;  and  on  account  of  the  abnormal 
high  prices  now  charged  for  all  kinds  of  foods.* 

To  accomplish  this  end  a  nation-wide  organization  is  necessary,  beginning 
in  Washington  and  extending  to  each  State  and  in  each  State  down  to  the 
counties,  townships,  cities,  and  towns.  The  various  steps  in  this  program  may 
be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

1.  To  organize  a  propaganda  of  education  which  will  impress  the  public 
with  the  actual  conditions  of  food  shortage  and  future  demand.  In  this  propa- 
ganda the  press  will  play  an  important  part  and  working  factors  will  be  the 
various  agricultural  and  commercial  organizations  throughout  the  country. 
The  agricultural  colleges  and  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  exten- 
sion departments  in  each  State  will  prove  to  be  the  most  effective  organizations 
for  local  work. 

2.  Practical  steps  must  be  taken  in  immediate  contact  wTith  individual  farm- 
ers to  secure  their  cooperation  in  a  larger  crop  production  as  follows : 

(a)  By  careful  selection  of  seed,  by  preparation  of  the  seed  bed,  by  proper 
cultivation,  by  spraying  of  fruit  trees,  and  scientifically  combating  all  de- 
structive insect  pests  and  diseases. 
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(&)  By  bringing  a  larger  area  of  land  under  cultivation,  either  upon  in- 
dividal  farms  or  upon  land  not  at  present  occupied  and  cultivated. 

(c)  By  utilizing  vacant  lots  in  the  cities  for  the  benefit  of  workingmen. 

3.  It  is  Important  to  cull  the  attention  of  the  people  everywhere  to  the  neces- 
sity of  saving  any  surplus  of  perishable  food  by  canning,  drying,  preserving, 
and  providing  proper  winter-storage  facilities.  This  work  will  require  much 
local  activity  in  the  way  of  demonstrations,  lectures,  teaching,  etc.,  in  which 
trained  women  can  be  of  great  service. 

4.  Meat  production  can  be  greatly  stimulated  by  increasing  forage  crops,  the 
use  of  silos,  by  preventing  the  use  of  veal,  and  by  encouraging  the  growing  of 
greater  numbers  of  hogs. 

5.  Dairy  products  may  be  produced  and  utilized  far  more  than  at  present. 
The  consumption  of  cheese  as  a  valuable  article  of  food  should  be  encouraged. 

6.  There  is  universal  complaint  of  the  scarcity  of  farm  labor  due  to  many 
causes  and  aggravated  at  present  by  enlistment.  While  this  is  a  very  difficult 
problem  to  handle,  the  conditions  may  be  improved  by  cooperation  and  or- 
ganization of  commercial  bodies  and  of  farmers.  There  is  a  large  potential 
source  of  labor  now  nonproductive  in  our  cities  which  should  be  compelled  to 
apply  itself  to  some  useful  employment.  In  our  schools  and  colleges  are  thou- 
sands of  boys  and  girls  sufficiently  mature  to  perform  useful  labor  and  not 
otherwise  employed,  who.  should  be  organized  and  encouraged  for  working  in 
gardens,  dairies,  orchards,  and  farms.    • 

7.  It  is  important  that  there  be  some  control  of  transportation  facilities  in 
order  that  seeds,  fertilizer,  and  crops  may  have  a  fair, chance  in  the  general 
traffic  of  the  country.  More  than  once  during  the  past  year  complaint  has  been 
made  that  scarcity  and  high  prices  of  foods,  of  coal,  and  other  staple  commodi- 
ties in  our  great  centers,  has  been  due  to  the  congestion  of  railway  traffic.  In 
some  way  this  should  be  better  regulated. 

8.  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  protect  the  farmers  in  their  enterprise  of 
larger  planting  by  guaranteeing  a  minimum  sale  price'for  their  crops.  While 
in  my  opinion  the  question  of  supply  and  demand  will  insure  profitable  prices 
for  all  foodstuffs  for  some  time  to  come,  a  guaranty  of  minimum  prices  may  be 
desirable.  I  feel,  however,  that  such  a  step  should  include  a  corresponding 
regulation  of  maximum  prices  in  order  to  prevent  speculation  and  the  burden- 
some charges  which  are  already  exasperating  our  people  with  exorbitant  and 
unnecessary  prices  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  above  suggestions  only  outline  some  of  the  more  important  steps  which 
it  will  be  necessary  to  take  in  order  to  accomplish  the  desired  end.  Many  of 
these  have  already  been  put  into  operation  in  this  State  (Indiana)  with  gratify- 
ing response  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  in  my  judgment  it  is  only  a  question 
of  effective  organization  to  secure  during  the  coming  year  a  very  appreciable 
increase  in  the  food  production  throughout  the  country. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

W.  E.  Stone,  President. 

State  of  Wyoming,  Executive  Department, 

Cheyenne,  April  30,  1911. 

Hon.  T.  P.  Gore,  Chairman, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  wire  of  the  28th  instant  relating  to  the  con- 
servation and  distribution  of  foodstuffs,  wish  to  inform  you  that  we  hate  the 
situation  well  in  hand  in  Wyoming.  I  having  appointed,  some  two  weeks  ago. 
a  State  council  of  defense,  who  act  in  connection  with  the  national  council. 
This  council  has  appointed  subcommittees  all  over  the  State,  and  a  strenuous 
campaign  is  being  made  with  the  view  of  additional  acreage,  and  looking  after 
the  matter  of  supplying  seed  to  those  who  are  unable  to  purchase  the  same. 

The  outlook  in  Wyoming  is  very  encouraging  for  a  large  increase,  and  I  find 
conditions  very  favorable,  a  very  few  localities  being  unable  to  secure  seeds 
on  account  of  finances,  and  in  cases  of  that  kind  we  are  endeavoring  to  assist 
them. 

There  is  one  matter  that  enters  largely  into  the  food  supply  in  our  State, 
namely  the  stock  industry,  and  in  this  connection  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you 
the  necessity  for  the  forest  reserves  granting  the  stockmen  unrestricted  privi- 
leges upon  the  forest  reserves.  As  you  well  know,  in  all  of  the  entire  moun- 
tain States  there  are  large  areas  within  the  forest  reserves'  upon  which  stock- 
men are  granted  the  privilege  of  grazing  their  stock  for  the  summer  and  fall 
season,  the  number  being  limited  to  a  certain  number  and  a  fee  charged  for 
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the  same.  This  should  be  brought  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, and  they  should  be  asked  to  grant  the  stockmen  the  privilege  of  increasing 
the  number  of  cattle  upon  the  reserves  at  a  very  low  fee. 

Should  we  be  successful  in  raising  a  large  crop,  our  next  trouble  will  be 
harvesting  the  same,  but  we  hope  to  arrange  with  States  north  and  east  of 
us  who  harvest  much  earlier  than  we  to  have  them  send  their  help  into  our 
State  after  they  have  finished  harvesting,  and  in  this  way  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  harvest  our  crops. 

I  have  our  State  pretty  well  organized,  and  am  receiving  the  united  support 
of  the  people  throughout  the  entire  State.    Would  be  pleased  to  receive  any 
suggestions  that  you  may  make  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  us,  and  also  to  keep 
you  posted  as  to  the  progress  we  make. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

Fbank  L.  Houx,  Acting  Governor, 


State  Land  Office, 
Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  April  80,  1917. 
Hon.  T.  P.  Gore, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  telegram  of  April  28,  asking  suggestions  "con- 
cerning the  production,  conservation,  and  distribution  of  foodstuffs ;  also  state- 
ment as  to  outlook  for  crops  of  foodstuffs  " : 

The  cultivated  area  in  New  Mexico  in  1916  was,  roughly,  1,900,000  acres,  in- 
cluding lands  from  which  hay  was  harvested.  From  a  personal  inspection  of 
about  one-half  of  our  28  counties,  made  during  the  past  60  days,  and  reports 
from  the  remainder,  it  is  my  opinion  that  not  less  than  630,000  acres,  or  33£ 
per  cent,  will  be  added  to  the  farmed  area  in  1917,  and  that  this  estimate  is 
very  conservative. 

The  State  in  1916  produced  approximately  24,000,000  pounds  of  New  Mexico 
pinto  beans.  Much  of  the  increased  acreage  is  going  into  this  highly  nutri- 
tious bean,  and  the  production  of  1917,  if  the  season  is  normal,  probably  will 
be  doubled.  Other  principal  increases  will  be  in  wheat,  corn,  the  various 
sorghum  crops,  kafflr,  milo  maize,  and  a  very  important  increase  in  the  acreage 
planted  to  potatoes  in  our  mountain  districts.  The  foregoing  refers  to  acre- 
age increase,  chiefly.  Increased  production  depends  largely  on  the  season. 
If  the  rainfall  is  normal  the  increase  will  be  satisfactory.  At  present  the  sea- 
son is  dry,  but  planting  is  going  forward  in  the  hope  that  normal  summer 
rains  will  come  to  carry  through  the  crops. 

This  office,  having  charge  of  12,000,000  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  State,  has 
offered  to  4,900  holders  of  grazing  leases,  comprising  approximately  7,000,000 
acres,  the  right  to  use  any  of  such  lands  as  can  be  cultivated  for  production 
of  food  and  forage  crops  during  the  period  of  the  war  without  any  increase  in 
rate  of  rental.  We  have  offered  suggestions  as  to  most  practical  crops,  and 
the  response  has  been  immediate  and  satisfactory.  These  replies  still  are 
coming  in,  and  while  it  is  impossible  to  say,  even  approximately,  what  increase 
in  acreage  will  result,  the  total  will  be  large.  The  office  also  has  appealed  to 
holders  of  large  tracte  of  State  land  under  contract  to  purchase  to  farm  as 
large  areas  of  such  land  as  possible.  The  result  of  that  appeal  has  been 
generous.  A  number  of  such  landholders  are  putting  in  from  one  to  four  thou- 
sand acres  of  additional  land  on  their  own  accounts  and  are  offering  land  for 
cultivation  without  cost  to  responsible  farmers.  It  is  now  probable  that  a 
considerable  area  of  State  land  will  be ,  farmed  by  the  State,  using  convict 
labor,  with  a  view  to  supplying  food  for  our  State  prison,  insane  asylum,  re- 
form school,  etc. 

The  State  council  of  defense,  in  charge  of  the  general  agricultural  situation 
in  this  State,  is  proceeding  through  a  systematic  organization  to  encourage 
additional  acreage,  conserve  and  properly  distribute  seed  supplies,  and,  force 
production  as  vigorously  as  possible. 

In  spite  of  all  this  effort,  however,  it  is  doubtful  if  New  Mexico  will  be  able 
to  produce  a  surplus  of  any  food  product  aside  from  beans,  cattle,  and  sheep. 
There  were  1,114,000  cattle  and  3,300,000  sheep  in  New  Mexico  on  January  1, 
1917.  The  surplus  for  shipment  of  both  sheep  and  cattle  will  be  large.  If  a 
practical  system  can  be  worked  out  which  will  permit  shipment  from  the  sev- 
eral States  of  only  those  crops  of  which  there  is  a  surplus  over  home  require- 
ments, it  seems  to  me  that  an  equitable  distribution  of  foodstuffs  might  be 
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secured  throughout  the  Xntlon  without  reducing  the.  total  of  surpluses  avail- 
able for  foreign  shipment. 

New  Mexico  and  other  Southwestern  States  produce  large  volumes  of  kafir 
corn,  which  up  to  this  time  have  been  used  almost  wholly  for  live  stock  and 
poultry  food.  One  or  two  small  mills  in  New  Mexico  are  grinding  kaflr  into 
what  is  called  Kafirita  flour.  This  is  a  very  wholesome,  nourishing  flour  and 
can  be  used  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes  to  which  wheat  flour  is  adapted.  If 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  can  secure  a  more  general  milling  of  kafir  corn 
and  so  advertise  it  as  to  induce  general  use  throughout  the  country,  it  will  be 
found  a  valuable  substitute  for  wheat  flour  and  one  about  the  use  of  which 
there  wTlll  be  little  complaint.  The  Fred  Harvey  eating-house  system  on  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  is ''now  using  Kafirita  in  all  its  hotels  and  dining  cars,  and 
the  general  offices  at  Kansas  City,  D.  Benjamin,  general  manager,  no  doubt 
will  be  glad  to  inform  the  department  or  yourself  as  to  the  popularity  of  the 
product  as  used  on  the  Harvey  menus. 

I  assume  you  have  communicated  with  the  governor  of  New  Mexico  and  that 
through  him  you  will  receive  the  plans  and  recommendations  of  the  State  council 
of  defense,  In  charge  of  the  general  food  and  production  campaign  of  the  State. 
It  is  suggested  that  you  can  obtain  valuable  Information  not  only  as  to  New 
Mexico,  but  as  to  the  whole  Southwest  by  a  conversation  with  Hon.  W.  A. 
Hawkins,  who  is  now  at  the  Occidental  Hotel,  Washington,  as  New  Mexico's 
representative  at  the  National  Defense  Council.  Mr.  Hawkins  is  a  member  of 
the  State  council  of  defense  and  is  thoroughly  informed  both  as  to  the  needs 
and  productive  capacities  of  New  Mexico. 
Yours,  very  truly,    ' 

Robt.  P.  Ervien, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Lands. 


Oklahoma  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  April  30,  1911. 
Hon.  T.  P.  Gore, 

Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  telegram  received.  The  85  per  cent  of  wheat  crop  left  is 
looking  fine.  Fifteen  per  cent  has  been  or  is  being  plowed  up  and  land  planted 
to  other  crops. 

We  are  taking  an  inventory  of  seed  in  each  county  and  distributing  it  to 
farmers  where  needed.  People  are  organizing  in  every  county  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  food  and  feed  supplies.  There  is  plenty  of  moisture  throughout 
most  of  the  State.  Cool  weather  has  caused  row  crops  to  be  a  little  late  but 
prospects  were  never  brighter.    All  we  need  is  plenty  of  moisture. 

Oklahoma  is  fully  awake  to  the  necessity  of  producing  bountiful  food  and 
forage  supplies.  Plenty  of  farm  labor  at  present.  Will  need  some  help  to 
harvest  wTheat.  No  need  to  get  excited  over  conditions  unless  too  many  farmers 
are  called  away  from  the  farms  by  drafting.  This  department  is  urging  the 
conservation  of  food  supplies.  Wheat  amounted  to  3  per  cent,  April  1,  corn  17 
per  cent,  and  oats  11  per  cent  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer.  The  millers  have 
approximately  1,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  the  elevators. 

Will  furnish  any  information  at  any  time  when  called  for. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Oklahoma  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
By  F.  M.  Gault,  President. 


Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 

Stilltvater,  May  1,  1917. 
Hon.  T.  P.  Gore, 

United  States  Senator,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  received  your  telegram  but  decided  that  you  were  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  information  which  I  have  regarding  the  agricultural  welfare 
of  our  country.  We  had  just  had  a  meeting  in  St.  Louis  with  Secretary  Hous- 
ton and  it  was  the  understanding  that  the  views  of  the  agricultural  college* 
would  be  presented  by  Secretary  Houston  to  the  proper  congressional  com- 
mittees. 

I  wrote  out  the  following  telegram,  but  decided  not  to  send  it : 
"  (a)    I    suggest   legislation   prohibiting  packing   plants    from   slaughtering 
calves  and  she-animals  fit  for  breeding,     (&)  A  shortage  of  animals  and  an 
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overproduction  of  feeds  liable  to  result,  (c)  Legislation  authorizing  the  con- 
trol  of  food  supplies  to  prevent  panics  in  staples,  (d)  A  survey  of  food  and 
feed  supplies.  A  more  efficient  cooperation  of  the  Government  in  solving  the 
marketing  problems." 

At  the  present  moment  the  South  has  an  enormous  garden  truck  production  in 
sight,  much  of  it  offering  with  little  demand.  The  northern  cities  are  paying 
fabulous  prices  for  products  which  are  a  drug  in  the  southern  markets.  The 
consumer  is  out  of  touch  with  the  producer.  I  have  no  doubt  about  this,  -and  it 
seems  to  be  due  to  the  persistency  of  trade  in  certain  channels. 

The  middleman  is  disposed  to  pass  his  business  through  customary  channels. 

The  prospects  at  this  time  in  the  South  are  much  improved  for  food  and  feed. 

I  shair  be  glad  to  be  of  any  assistance  possible  in  helping  to  solve  our  great 
problems. 

Cordially,  yours, 

4  J.  W.  Cant  well,  President. 

^^^^^^^»— ^— »■— ^ 

Wisconsin  Depabtment  of  Adbicultttbe, 

Madison,  Wis.,  May  i,  1011. 
Hon.  T.  P.  Gore, 

Washington,  D.  C.  ^ 

Deab  Sib:  Your  telegram  of  April  28  just  received. 

In  Wisconsin,  as  in  practically  all  other  parts  of  the  Nation,  the  greatest 
problem  in  the  production  of  foodstuffs  is  the  labor  situation.  There  is  a 
scarcity  of  laborers  all  over  the  country. 

Definite  labor  committees  should  be  provided  for  in  every  community,  town- 
ship, county,  State,  and  Nation.  Steps  are  being  taken  in  every  county  in 
this  State  to  accomplish  this,  as  I  believe  is  also  being  done  throughout  the 
Nation.  There  is  much  labor  which  can  be  gotten  together  and  put  to  work, 
provided  a  definite  organization  is  built  up.  I  believe  that  this  labor  should 
be  conscripted  and  mobilized  so  that  we  can  have  control  of  it.  In  this  State 
there  are  quite  a  good  many  people  going  out  on  farms  from  the  cities,  but  we 
find  that  this  labor  is  not  very  constant  and  dependable.  Men  stay  in  a  place 
a  day  or  two  and  then  go  somewhere  else  on  the  least  provocation.  If  this 
were  properly  controlled,  such  flighty  action  could  be  stopped. 

In  this  time  of  war  it  would  seem  just  and  wise  to  close  the  high  schools  a 
month  or  more  earlier  than  usual  in  order  that  the  older  boys  in  these  schools 
might  get  out  on  farms  to  work.  Arrangements  could  be  made  whereby  this 
time  could  be  made  up  or  credit  or  graduation  allowed  for  the  work. 

One  of  the  very  objectionable  features  noticed  at  this  time  is  the  tendency 
on  the  part  of  some  retailers  and  a  few  wholesalers  to  take  advantage  of  the 
present  situation  to  raise  prices  unduly.  At  one  place  not  far  distant  from 
here,  and  at  several  places  throughout  the  State,  while  the  wholesale  price  of 
potatoes  recently  was  $2.75  a  bushel,  the  retailers  were  selling  their  stocks  at 
$4.40  to  $4.50  per  bushel — a  large  part  of  which  was  purchased  last  fall  at  much 
lower  prices.  Some  steps  should  certainly  be  taken  to  determine  what  is  a 
just  cost  of  production  and  transportation  and  a  reasonable  profit,  and  all 
dealers  should  be  forced  to  abide  by  such  reasonable  profits. 

The  indication  for  an  increased  acreage  of  crops  in  this  State  are  fair. 
Farmers  are  responding  well  to  the  call.  The  prospects  for  the  various  crops 
are  as  follows: 

Com. — From  present 'indications  the  acreage  of  corn  will  be  increased  from 
10  to  15  per  cent,  the  greatest  increase  being  in  the  southern  counties  where, 
owing  to  considerable  winter  killing  of  alfalfa  and  clover  and  the  plowing  up 
of  old  meadows,  it"  will  be  possible  to  make  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
acreage  of  corn. 

Oat 8. — In  certain  sections  the  acreage  is  being  reduced  in  order  to  make 
room  for  other  food  crops.     Probably  this  crop  will  be  about  normal. 

Spring  wheat. — Judging  from  the  demand  for  seed  and  the  reports  received 
throughout  the  State/ there  will  probably  be  an  increase  from  about  20  to  30 
per  cent  in  this  crop. 

Barley. — The  acreage  of  this  crop  will  be  practically  normal. 

Potatoes. — It  is  probable  that  this  crop  will  be  about  normal.  If  price  of 
seed  were  not  so  high,  the  crop  would  be  increased,  but  the  unusually  high 
prices  are  holding  down  the  acreage  to  quite  an  extent. 

Sugar  beets. — This  crop  will  be  increased  to  quite  an  extent. 
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Tobacco. — There  will  probably  be  an  increase  of  about  10  per  cent  In  this 
crop. 

Sincerely,  yours, 

C.  P.  Xorgord,  Commissioner. 


The  University  of  Wisconsin, 

Madison,  May  1,  1917. 

My  Deab  Senator:  It  Is  with  pleasure  that  I  respond  to  your  request  to 
place  in  writing  my  views  in  regard  to  the  necessity  for  the  Government  to 
give  authority  to  Control  prices  and  the  distribution  of  commodities  fundamen- 
tal to  the  life  of  the  Nation  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  By  commodities 
fundamental  to  the  life  of  the  Nation  I  mean  to  include  the  staple  food  products 
and  the  more  important  mineral  products  which  are  necessary  for  the  indus- 
trial life.  Of  these  coal  is  of  the  first  importance,  next  are  iron  and  steel,  and, 
third,  copper. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give  details  concerning  mounting  prices.  Every- 
where the  control  by  supply  and  demand  has  broken  down,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  for  each  of  the  staple  commodities  the  demand  is  greater  than  the 
supply.  In  normal  years  the  potential  capacity  is  greater  than  the  demand. 
Thus,  in  an  ordinary  year,  the  coal  mines  working  at  full  capacity,  have  been 
able  to  produce  more  coal  than  the  market  demands.  The  same  has  been  true 
of  the  iron  and  steel  mills.  Also,  the  agricultural  products  have  been  not  only 
amply  able  to  feed  the  people  of  the  country  but  to  export  large  amounts. 
Under  these  circumstances  prices  have  been  adequately  controlled  by  supply  and 
demand,  except  when  there  has  been  cooperation  to  control  the  market. 

This  situation  is  now  wholly  changed.  .For  every  important  product  the  de- 
mand exceeds  the  supply.  Thus,  the  demand  for  the  staple  foods  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  supply;  the  demand  for  coal  vastly  exceeds  the  capacity  of  all  the 
pits ;  the  demand  for  steel  is  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  all  the  mills. 

Where  one  product  can  not  be  substituted  for  another  this  excess  demand 
may  be  the  basis  of  extraordinary  enhancement  of  prices.  Indeed,  this  has 
happened  for  certain  foodstuffs  and  for  both  coal  and  steel.  The  prices  de- 
manded for  bituminous  coal  are  now  £wo  or  three  times  what  they  were  a  year 
ago.  The  prices  of  steef,  and  especially  steel  plate,  are  more  than  double  nor- 
mal and  reasonable  prices. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  enhancement  of  prices  in  undue  degree  is 
inevitable.  This  enhancement  is  greatly  accelerated  because  at  such  times 
buyers  compete  against  one  another  in  advance  of  the  time  of  need  to  accumu- 
late a  reserve  supply.  Thus,  in  regard  to  coal,  each  industrial  organization 
knows  that  it  must  have  coal  to  carry  on  its  business  successfully  through  the 
year.  Many  of  the  coal  mines  will  give  no  contracts  for  delivery  at  stated 
prices.  The  result  is  the  prospective  consumers  are  trying  to  buy  for  delivery 
during  the  summer  sufficient  coal  to  carry  their  enterprises  through  the  winter, 
when  transportation  will  be  uncertain ;  or,  if  that  is  not  possible,  to  accumulate 
a  large  reserve  toward  such  supply.    This  results  in  the  acceleration  mentioned. 

Finally,  under  the  circumstances  described,  it  is  especially  easy  for  producers 
to  cooperate  to  control  the  market  or  for  speculators  to  buy  and  hold  vast 
quantities  of  essential  products  so  as  to  enhance  the  price.  That  both  of  these 
things  have  occurred  to  a  shameful  extent  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  not  necessary 
in  this  letter  to  go  into  the  facts  in  the  matter.  Doubtless  voluminous  evidence 
will  be  presented  to  your  committee. 

The  tendencies  above  described  once  started  are  cumulative,  and  the  en- 
hancement of  prices  goes  on  with  increasing  velocity.  To  illustrate:  The  rail- 
roads must  pay  very  much  more  for  coal.  The  employees  must  pay  very  much 
more  for  food  and  clothing ;  they  must  therefore  have  higher  pay.  The  higher 
expenses  of  the  railroads  result  in  demands  of  the  railroads  for  higher  freights. 
These  higher  freights  are  one  factor  in  the  increase  of  expenses  of  everybody. 

The  vicious  circle  of  enhancing  prices  once  gone  around,  the  conditions  are 
ripe  for  a  second  cycle,  and  then  a  third,  and  so  on,  indefinitely ;  with  the  result 
that  prices  are  rising  beyond  all  reason  like  a  spiral  spring  ascending  to  the  sky. 

For  such  great  fundamental  industries  as  coal  and  iron,  the  public  is  being 
subjected  to  gross  extortion ;  and  the  profits  are  beyond  all  reason. 

There  is  but  one  remedy  to  stop  this  frenzy  of  enhanced  prices ;  that  is,  au- 
thority somewhere  to  control.  Such  authority  naturally  would  rest  with  the 
Council  for  National  Defense.     The  authority  should  cover  the  power  to  fix 
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maximum  and  minimum  prices  and  to  apportion  the  distribution  of  essential 
products.  The  latter  is  necessary  in  order  that  every  necessary  industry  shall 
know  that  it  will  have  its  fair  share  of  the  available  supplies.  An  industrial 
organization  might  not  have  quite  so  much  coal  as  it  eould  use,  but  it  would  be 
assured  that  it  would  have  its  fair  share  at  a  reasonable  price,  perhaps  90  per 
cent  of  its  needs. 

Under  the  present  conditions  there  is  no  question  that  the  people  are  being 
subjected  to  grossly  extortionate  prices. 

Not  only  can  not  prices  be  allowed  to  increase,  but  decreasing  prices  must  be 
compelled  at  once.  If  the  process  of  enhanced  prices  goes  on,  not  only  will  the 
public  be  subject  to  extortion  on  a  gigantic  scale,  but  when  the  time  comes  in 
the  future  that  the  increasing  supplies  exceed  the  demands,  there  will  be 
great  danger  that  the  prices  will  come  tumbling  down  to  their  normal ;  and  this 
is  likely  to  produce  a  commercial  panic  more  serious  than  any  through  which 
the  country  has  passed  in  recent  years. 

I  trust  that  Congress  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  may  enact  legislation 
which  will  give  the  National  Council  for  Defense  ample  authority  to  deal  with 
the  prices  of  essential  commodities  and  their  distribution  during  the  war. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Charles  R.  Van  Hise. 

Senator  T.  P.  Gore, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Agriculture,  United  States  Senate. 

t 


State  of  Vermont, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 

St.  Albans,  May  2,  1917. 

Hon.  T.  P.  Gore, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,     - 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  telegram  of  April  28,  I  will  say  that  the  demand 
is  imperative  that  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  do  their  utmost  to  increase 
production  of  foodstuffs,  especially  those  which  may  be  shipped  to  our  allies 
across  the  sea.  It  seems  to  me  that  undue  emphasis  is  being  placed,  espe- 
cially by  the  press,  upon  the  production  of  perishable  garden  and  field  crops 
of  too  little  food  value  in  proportion  to  their  weight  for  shipment  abroad,  and 
not  enough  upon  the  production  of  cereals,  corn,  beans,  meat  animals,  and 
milk  for  manufacture  into  condensed  milk  and  cheese,  all  of  which  are  con- 
centrated food  products  valuable  for  shipment. 

I  believe  that  the  farmers  of  my  State,  together  with  the  farmers  of  the 
whole  country,  will  do  their  best  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  thein.  I 
beg  to  call  attention  of  your  committee,  however,  to  the  fact  that  increased 
production  this  year  will  entail  upon  the  farmers  very  heavy  expense.  The 
high  price  of  land  now  obtaining  subjects  a  crop  to  a  heavy  fixed  interest 
charge.  Increased  production  will  mean  the  employment  of  more  capital, 
more  supplies,  such  as  seeds  and  fertilizers,  more  horses  or  tractors,  and 
more  labor.  These  items  are  all  unusually  high,  especially  labor,  because  the 
manufacturer  is  bidding  higher  prices  for  labor  than  the  farmer  dares  to  offer 
and  take  his  chance  on  production.  Under  the  circumstances  your  committee 
will  help  if  it  can  devise  methods  for  making  capital,  supplies,  and  labor  more 
easily  obtainable. 

I  believe  also  that  it  is  Important,  both  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  present 
emergency  and  the  future,  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  safe- 
guard the  farmer  against  loss  if  anything  not  now  to  be  anticipated  should 
occur,  to  lower  the  price  received  by  the  farmer  below  the  present  high  costs 
of  production.  Many  of  the  food  supplies  which  we  need  to  increase,  espe- 
cially meat  animals  and  dairy  products,  require  a  long  time  in  productions 
between  the  initial  step  and  the  final  sale  of  the  finished  product.  A  great 
drawback  to  agricultural  development  has  always  been  the  instability  of 
prices.  When  the  farmers  of  our  country  have  produced  bumper  crops  or 
increased  meat  production,  the  price  for  these  commodities  has  fallen  below 
costs.  Because  of  reduced  acreage  resulting  from  the  consequent  discourage- 
ment, often  coupled  with  unfavorable  weather  conditions,  a  subsequent  short- 
age has  operated  to  raise  the  price.  The  net  result,  however,  has  been  that 
the  farmer  has  not  averaged  to  make  profit  enough  to  make  those  improvements 
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on  his  farm,  such  as  drainage,  increased  fertility,  etc.,  which  would  enable 
him  to  make  production  more  sure,  nor  has  the  profit  been  large  enough  to 
make  the  business  attractive  to  the  farmer's  son,  who  has  sought  opportunity 
elsewhere.  The  consumer  has  gained  in  years  of  large  production  but  has 
lost  all  of  this  gain  and  more  in  years  of  short  production;  and  now  in  the 
present  emergency,  when  greater  strain  is  thrown  upon  agriculture  than  it  is 
prepared  to  stand,  bids  fair  to  suffer  greatly.  I  would  therefore  suggest  the 
necessity  of  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  at  this  juncture  as 
would  safeguard  the  farmers  from  loss  in  the  event  prices,  from  any  cause, 
fall  lower  than  costs  of  production,  and  such  action  as  will,  through  better 
distribution  and  storage,  lead  to  a  stabilizing  of  the  prices  in  the  future,  so 
that. either  extreme  may  be  avoided. 

In  this  emergency  I  believe  our  Government  should  follow  the  example  of 
Great  Britain  and  guarantee  a  minimum  price  for  those  cereals  of  which  it  is 
desirable  to  increase  our  supply.  I  believe  also  that  careful  investigations 
should  be  made  of  the  process  of  distribution,  with  a  view  of  protecting  our 
farmers  from  spoliation  by  speculators  and  by  middlemen  who  are  in  position 
to  exact  more  than  a  fair  compensation  for  the  service  they  perform.  The 
country  has  a  right  to  expect  of  the  farmer  a  ready  response  to  the  call  of 
duty;  the  farmer  has  a  right  to  expect  from  his  country  fair  treatment  and 
reasonable  protection. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

E.  S.  Bbigham, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 


The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  is  all  there  is  to  come  before  the 
committee  at  this  time,  so  we  will  now  adjourn. 

(Thereupon,  at  3  o'clock,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  chairman.) 


y. 
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HEARING  BEFORE  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY 

UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

SIXTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS.  FIRST  SESSION 


ON  PROHIBITING  THE  USE  OF  GRAIN  FOR  DISTILLING  PURPOSES 


GRAIN  FOR  DISTILLING  PURPOSES. 


FRIDAY,  APRIL  13,  1917.  i 

United  States  Senate,  j 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  i 

Washington,  D.  G. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  call  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.  in  the 
committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  Thomas  P.  Gore  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Gore  (chairman),  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Shep- 
pard,  Page,  Gronna,  Thompson,  Kenyon,  and  Kendrick. 

Present  also:  Mr.  Levi  Cooke,  general  counsel  National  Distillers 
and  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers  Association;  Mr.  Nathaniel  E.  Squibb, 
of  W.  P.  Squibb  &  Co.,  distillers,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.;  Mr.  Joseph 
Debar,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  president  National  Wholesale  Liquor 
Dealers'  Association. 

The, committee  proceeded  to  hear  the  various  representatives  rela- 
tive to  prohibiting  the  use  of  grain  for  distilling  purposes.  ; 

Senator  Gronna.  I  suggest  that  we  know  what  these  gentlemen  j 

represent. 

Mr.  Cooke.  I  will  give  that  statement.  j 

The  Chairman.  Give  the  stenographer  your  name  and  place  of  *    ■ 

business  and  position.  ' 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  LEVI  COOKE,  GENERAL  COUNSEL  NA- 
TIONAL DISTILLERS'  AND  WHOLESALE  LIQUOR  DEALERS' 
ASSOCIATION,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Cooke.  I  am  Levi  Cooke,  and  have  my  office  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  am  general  counsel  for  the  National  Wholesale  Liquor 
Dealers'  Association  of  America,  which  includes  all  of  the  important 
distillers.  It  probably  represents  98  per  cent  of  the  producing  capac- 
ity for  distilled  spirits  in  tne  United  States.  In  view  of  the  conditions 
which  have  arisen,  both  here  and  abroad,  and  the  necessity  of  conser- 
vation of  all  food  supplies,  there  has  been  discussion  of  the  use  of 
grains  aiid  other  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  distilled  spirits,  and 
the  possibility  of  reducing  such  consumption  so  as  to  release  a  pro- 
portion of  the  grain  for  other  uses,  both  human  and  animal  feedstuffs. 

The  Chairman.  At  this  point,  if  it  will  not  disturb  you,  will  you 
kindly  state  the  amount  of  each  kind  of  grains  used  for  distilling  pur- 
poses ?     I  think  that  would  be  illuminative. 

Mr.  Cooke.  I  have  here  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1916,  and  the  table  on 
pages  138  and  139  shows  the  quantity  of  grain  and  other  materials 
used  for  the  production  of  distilled  spirits  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1916,  by  collection  districts,  and  then  the  totals  are  shown. 

Of  corn  there  was  used  32,069,542  bushels.  Of  rye  there  was  used 
3,116,612  bushels. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full.) 
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Senator  Page.  What  was  the  32,000,000? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Corn.  Of  malt,  4,480,588  bushels,  and  I  might  inter- 
polate here  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  95  per  cent  of  that  is  barley 
malt. 

Senator  Gronna.  That  might  be  wheat  and  rye  or  barley  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Yes;  but  owing  to  the  high  diastatic  power  of  barley 
malt  the  distillers  almost  exclusively  use  oarley  malt.  It  has  a  mucn 
higher  diastatic  power  in  converting  the  starch  into  sugar. 

Senator  Gronna.  That  might  be  a  duplication  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  No;  that  is  an  independent  item  of  material,  the  malt, 
and  it  is  mostly  barley  malt. 

Senator  Gronna.  How  much  barley  is  there  used  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  I  think  that  Mr.  Squibb  might  state  the  number  of 
bushels  of  barley  necessary  to  make  that  amount  of  malt.  The  Gov- 
ernment bushel  is  56  pounds. 

Mr.  Squibb.  Yes;  there  were  4,480,588  bushels  at  56  pounds  per 
bushel,  of  the  malted  grain,  and  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  much 
less  bushels  of  barley  it  took  to  make  that  much  malt. 

Senator  Gronna.  Have  you  not  the  amount  of  the  number  of 
bushels  of  barley  used  ?     Does  it  not  give  that  ? 

Mr.  Cooke,  i  es,  sir;  I  will  come  right  to  it.  Of  wheat  there  was 
3,373  bushels  used,  and  of  barley 

Senator  Sheppard.  Millions  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Three  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy- three 
bushels  of  wheat.  There  is  very  little  wheat  used  in  distillation.  It 
has  a  low  yield  in  proportion  to  the  other  higher  starch  grains. 

Senator  Sheppard.  You  are  speaking  about  this  malt  proposition 
now? 

Senator  Gronna.  Oh,  no;  about  distilled  spirits. 

Mr.  Cooke.  The  amount  of  barley  used  as  barley  was  only  148 
bushels. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  know  there  was  hardly  any. 

Mr.  Cooke.  They  report  only  148  bushels  of  barley  as  barley,  and 
I  give  it  as  my  opinion,  and  I  think  that  Mr.  Squibb  as  a  distiller  will 
agree,  that  98  per  cent  of  the  malt  used  is  barley  malt. 

Mr.  Squibb.  Yes;  it  has  very  high  diastatic  power. 

Senator  Gronna.  Of  course  I  do  not  agree  to  that.  Of  course  I 
do  not  want  to  dispute  you,  but  a  lot  of  this  malt  that  is  used  is  not 
barley,  but  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  the  time  to  discuss  that  at  this 
time.  However,  I  do  not  want  that  to  go  into  the  record  as  uncon- 
tradicted. 

Mr.  Cooke.  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  material  to  this  particular 
question  we  have  under  consideration  now. 

Senator  Gronna.  It  is  material,  because  it  has  reference  to  food- 
stuffs, and  barley  is  a  foodstuff. 

Mr.  Cooke.  You  can  be  assured  of  this,  that  any  malt  used,  whether 
barley  malt  or  corn  malt  or  rye  malt,  is  one  of  these  three  classes. 

Senator  Gronna.  How  about  rice  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Our  distilleries  use  no  rice  malt. 

Senator  Gronna.  Maybe  not  yours,  but  I  know  others  do. 

Mr.  Cooke.  There  is  a  considerable  use  of  rice  in  brewing. 

Senator  Gronna.  Yes;  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Cooke.  But  not  in  distilling,  so  far  as  I  know.  If  there  is  any 
distillery  that  uses  rice,  it  has  never  come  to  my  attention,  and  it  is 
not  reported  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 
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Senator  Smith.  You  are  speaking  now  of  distilled  liquors  and  not 
of  beer  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Distilled  liquors  exclusively,  and  not  malt  liquors. 
This  is  the  distilled  product  that  runs  to  proof  of  100  per  cent*  or  more. 

Senator  Gronna.  Speaking  about  malt,  malt  goes  into  all  kinds 
of  liquors,  but  you  are  speaking  of  malt,  and  of  course  malt  does  not 
go  simply  into  distilled  liquors,  but  you  are  including 

Mr.  Cooke.  Senator  Gronna,  I  am  treating  solely  of  the  distilling 
business  now,  and  reading  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  or 
Internal  Revenue  of  the  materials  used  in  distilling.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  use  malt  in  distilling  as  the  first  step  in  the  mashing  of  the 
grain  in  order  to  convert  the  starch  into  sugar,  and  you  have  to  use 
some  malted  grains  in  order  to  get  the  malt  in  the  proportion  of 
malted  grains  that  is  used  to  convert  the  starch  in  the  unmalted 
grains  into  sugar.  The  diastatic  element  in  the  malt  converts  the 
starch  into  sugar,  and  then  the  mash  is  fermented.  The  distiller's 
beer  is  then  put  into  the  still  and  the  spirits  are  separated. 

The  Chairman.  Do"  you  have  the  amount  of  grains  there  going 
into  the  malted  liquors?  ' 

Mr.  CooKe.  No:  I  can  not  give  them.  I  probably  could  find  it 
here  in  this  report,  but  we  wish  to  discuss  this  morning  solely  the 
distilled  spirits'  part  of  the  business,  and  the  relationship  of  grains 
used  to  that  business. 

Senator  Sheppard.  Does  that  report  in  that  table  show  how  much 
grain  was  used  in  the  breweries  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Of  course  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  brewers. 

Senator  Gronna.  But  I  would  like  to  have  that  inade  clear,  so  that 
I  can  understand  it,  that  the  number  of  bushels  of  grain  mentioned 
here  was  used  specifically  for  the  manufacture  into  liquor. 

Mr.  Cooke.  All  distilled  spirits — liquors  known  as  distilled  spirits. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  malt  liquors,  with  beers,  or  near-beers  made 
from  malt,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  It  exclusively  deals  with  dis- 
tilled spirits  in  the  distilleries  of  the  country. 

Senator  Gronna.  All  right. 

Mr.  Cooke.  Of  oats  there  was  used  9,807  bushels,  and  of  other 
materials  68,822  bushels.  Now,  those  other  materials,  I  understand, 
cover  fruits,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Of %  molasses,  there  was  used 
152,142,232  gallons.  The  totals  of  grains  used,  including  the  other 
materials  just  mentioned,  was  39,748,892,  and  the  total  gallons  of 
molasses  used  was  the  figure  just  stated,  152,142,232. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  for  the  last  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  The  last  year  ended  June  30,  1916. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  gallons  of  distilled  liquors  issued  from 
that  amount  ?     Can  you  tell  us  that  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  I  might  state  the  percentages.  The  estimated  average 
yield  per  bushel  of  grain  used  for  the  production  of  spirits  was  4.63 
plus.  I  can  give  you  the  total  production  in  a  second,  if  you  wish. 
The  estimated  yield  per  gallon  of  commercial  molasses  used  for  the 
production  of  spirits  was  0.737  plus  of  a  gallon. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  4  gallons  to  the  bushel  ? 

Senator  Sheppard.  Yes;  4.6. 

Mr.  Cooke.  4.63-— 4.6  or  4.63. 

Senator  Sheppard.  And  0.75  gallon  from  the  molasses. 
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< 

Senator  Page.  For  the  purpose  of  this  hearing  here,  I  think  those 
odd  figures  might  be  left  out.     I  can  retain  it  much  better  if  he  will 

five  only  the  round  numbers.     Let  the  stenographer  take  it  down, 
ut  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  give  it  in  round  numbers,  so  that  we 
can  retain  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  Cooke.  To  repeat  those  tables,  it  was  just  short  of  40,000,000 
bushels  of  material  which  was  used. 

Senator  Page.  That  is,  you  took  40,000,000  bushels  of  what  would 
be  a  food  product  and  converted  it  into  a  spirituous  product  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Converted  it  into  distilled  spirits,  and  also  150,000,000 
gallons  of  molasses. 

Senator  Kendrick.  May  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  grain 
product  is  only  partially  used  in  the  production  of  liquors.  It  cer- 
tainly gets  a  great  deal  of  it  into  production  of  food  products  along 
other  lines. 

Mr.  Cooke.  I  was  coming  to  that. 

Senator  Kendrick.  The  residue.  For  instance,  at  every  distillery 
I  know  they  have  big  droves  of  cattle  that  they  fatten  off  of  the 
products  of  the  spirit. 

Mr.  Cooke.  Mr.  Squibb  is  going  to  discuss  the  feeding  value  of  the 
spent  grains.  In  the  fiscal  year  1916  the  spirits  produced  from  mate- 
rial other  than  fruit — that  means  all  of  the  grains  and  molasses — 
was  249,123,921— in  round  figures  250,000,000  gallons. 

Senator  Page.  State  that  amount  in  round  figures.  I  did  not  get 
that. 

Mr.  Cooke.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1916,  the  spirits 
produced  from  materials  other  than  fruits 

Senator  Page  (interposing).  What  do  you  mean  by  fruits  there? 

The  Chairman.  Let  nim  state  the  total,  and  then  we  will  get  that. 
You  see  he  will  get  the  sentence  cut  in  two. 

Mr.  Cooke.  Tne  total  produced  from  grains  and  materials  exclu- 
sive of  the  production  of  fruits  was  249,123,921  gallons,  or  in  round 
figures  250,000,000  gallons,  and  the  amount  produced  from  fruit — 
that  is,  peaches,  apples,  and  other  kinds  of  fruit  that  will  make 
brandy,  and  grapes — was  4,159,351,  or  in  round  figures  4,200,000 
gallons,  and  the  total  production  from  all  sources  was  253,283,273.4 
gallons,  or  in  round  figures  253,000,000. 

Now,  if  the  committee  please,  out  of  that  fairly  enormous  produc- 
tion of  distilled  spirits  during  the  last  fiscal  year  there  was  exported 
to  Europe  for  manufacture  into  munitions  there  a  total  of 

Mr.  Debar.  My  recollection  is  37,000,000. 

Mr.  Cooke.  Some  37,000,000  gallons,  which  was  pretty  nearly 
40,000,000  gallons.  The  exportation  was  in  the  form  of  high-proof 
alcohol  direct  to  France  and  England  for  munitions  manufacture  by 
those  Governments,  and  the  alconol  was  sold  to  the  account  of  those 
Governments.  There  was  denatured  in  this  country  for  manufacture 
into  munitions  and  for  other  denatured-alcohol  uses  in  this  country, 
many  of  which  had  to  do  with  the  manufacture  of  war  materials, 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  90,000,000  gallons.  In  other  words, 
125,000,000  gallons,  in  round  figures,  went  into  industrial  uses. 

Senator  Page.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  out  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty-four  millions.     Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Yes;  in  round  figures  about  250,000,000. 
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Senator  Page.  About  one-half,  then? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  read  it.  During  the  fiscal  year  there 
were  withdrawn  from  bond  free  of  taxation  for  denaturation 
84,532,253.1  gallons  of  alcohol  and  rum,  as  against  25,000,000  gallons 
withdrawn  for  like  purposes  during  the  fiscal  year  1915,  and  I  do  not 
see  here  the  statement  for  exports. 

Mr.  Debar.  The  exports  you  will  find  below. 

Mr.  Cooke.  And  for  export  free  of  tax,  and  all  of  the  alcohol  went 
out  free  of  tax  for  export  which  was  consigned  to  the  various  Gov- 
ernments, 37,348,484.4  gallons,  in  round  figures  37,000,000  gallons,  a 
total  of  124,000,000  gallons  denatured  in  this  country  and  exported 
free,  for  munition  purposes  chiefly. 

Senator  Page.  Can  you,  without  any  hesitation,  give  us  the  number 
of  gallons  used  for  drinking  "purposes  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  I  can  give  you  the  withdrawals  for  all  tax-paid  purposes. 

Senator  Page.  Do  not  give  the  odd;  give  me  the  round  numbers. 

Mr.  Cooke.  I  will,  sir.  There  was  withdrawn  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  124,000,000,  in  round  figures — less  than  that, 
123,640,599.6  gallons.  In  round  figures,  close  to  123,500,000  were 
withdrawn  for  all  tax-paid  purposes  in  the  United  S£ates. 

Senator  Gronna.  And  is  that  an  increase  or  a  decrease  from  1915  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  That,  I  think,  is  a  slight  increase  over  1915. 

Mr.  Debar.  Eleven  million  increase.  You  will  find  it  on  the  very 
first  page. 

Mr.  Cooke.  Mr.  Debar  is  somewhat  more  familiar  with  the  statis- 
tics of  this  trade  than  I  am. 

Mr.  Debar.  I  think  you  will  find  it  on  the  very  first  page.  Read 
that. 

Mr.  Cooke.  The  ordinary  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1916,  exclu- 
sive of  this  emergency  revenue,  as  compared  with  those  for  the  fiscal 
year  1915,  show  increase  in  receipts  from  the  following  sources:  Dis- 
tilled spirits,  $13,385,692.80— in  round  figures  $13,400,000— and 
tobacco,  etc.,  produced  about  $7,000,000  increase. 

Senator  Gronna.  This  is  in  dollars;  but  have  you  not  got  it  in 
gallons  ? 

Mr.  Debar.  Eleven  million  in  gallons. 

Mr.  Cooke.  It  figures  11,000,000  gallons. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  see,  it  might  be  less  in  gallons.  The  price 
might  increase. 

Mr.  Cooke.  This  is  the  tax  production  at  $1.10  per  proof  gallon. 
That  is  the  increase  at  $1.10  per  proof  gallon. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  see. 

Mr.  Cooke.  Now,  if  the  committee  please,  the  position  of  the  liquor 
trade  is  this:  The  tax-paid  consumption  is  not  exclusively  for  bev- 
erage uses.  It  very  largely  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  pharma- 
ceutical productions;  it  very  largely  goes  into  the  manufacture  of 
perfumes,  cosmetics,  and  some  other  things  to  which  denatured  alco- 
hol can  not  be  applied.  The  tax-paid  consumption  of  alcohol  covers 
every  use  to  which  denatured  tax-free  alcohol  can  not  be  applied,  and 
we  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  exactly  what  the  figures  are  as 
to  the  proportions.  There  is  a  very  large  sale  of  undenatured  alcohol, 
high-proof  spirits,  in  the  drug  stores  of  the  country.  There  is  a  very 
large  use  of  it  in  the  manufacture  of  perfumery. 
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Senator  Page.  What  proportion,  in  your  judgment — or  cafi  you 
estimate  as  a  trade,  as  to  tne  proportion  that  is  used  for  beverages 
and  for  the  other  uses? 

Mr.  Cooke.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  make  an  estimate. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Do  you  tnink  there  is  any  necessity  for  using 
up  our  grain  for  cosmetics  during  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  I  will  discuss  that  later. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  omit  Mr.  Debars  statement  until  he 
goes  on  the  stand  ? 

Mr.  Debar.  Anything  I  could  say  as  to  that  would  be  purely  a 
guess. 

Mr.  Cooke.  I  can  hazard  a  guess,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
wise  for  the  committee  to  take  it.  Now,  as  to  the  uses  to  which 
distilled  spirits  arc  put,  it  is  impossible  to  say  offhand  just  what 
uses  can  be  jettisoned  in  time  of  emergency  in  order  to  save  the 
grain  material  that  would  go  into  the  production  of  the  spirits  that 
would  go  to  those  uses.  It  is  impossible,  I  assume,  to  say  that  the 
use  of  alcohol  in  the  manufacture  of  medicinal  products  should  be 
abandoned.  You  can  not  make  many  of  the  medicines  that  are 
absolutely  vital  to  the  public  without  using  alcohol  as  a  solvent,  to 
hold  the  dissolved  elements  of  the  ingredients  of  the  medicines  in 
suspension  and  preserve  them. 

The  entire  pharmaceutical  trade  is  compelled  to  use  alcohol  to 
dissolve  medicines  and  preserve  them,  and  in  many  of  the  processes 
of  manufacture  where  tne  alcohol  disappears,  they  are  compelled  to 
use  the  undenatured  high-proof  alcohol.  So  far  as  the  liquor  trade 
is  concerned,  the  trade  is  anxious  in  every  way  to  cooperate  with  the 
Government  and  with  Congress  in  an  effort,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
conserve  the  materials  that  have  gone  into  the  manufacture  of 
alcohol  for  beverage  purposes.  The  trade  is  unable  to  see  how  the 
Government  can  do  without  some  current  production,  current  distil- 
lation, for  the  uses  of  alcohol  in  munitions.  You  have  got  to  manu- 
facture new  alcohol,  denatured,  if  it  is  used  in  this  country  or  export 
it  abroad  if  it  goes  abroad  for  the  manufacture  of  materials  wnich 
are  a  vital  necessity  in  the  conduct  of  war,  because  you  can  not  find 
in  this  country  an  existing  supply  of  alcohol  that  will  take  care  of 
those  requirements.  You  have  got  to  put  out  a  day-to-day  pro- 
duction that  will  meet  those  necessities. 

We  are  satisfied  as  a  trade  that  there  can  be  a  substantial  curtail- 
ment of  production  of  distilled  spirits,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
country  can  be  safeguarded  from  a  total  suspension  of  production  of 
distilled  spirits,  and  at  the  same  time  the  great  revenues  that  the 
Government  has  been  taking  out  of  the  manufacture  of  distilled 
spirits  can  still  be  turned  into  the  Treasury. 

The  Government  has  been  collecting  $1.10  a  proof  gallon  on  dis- 
tilled spirits.  That  is  a  very  high  tax.  In  normal  times  it  is  almost 
500  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  value  of  a  new  gallon  of  spirits.  That 
tax  has  been  paid  ever  since  the  Civil  War  either  in  that  amount  or 
in  other  amounts. 

Senator  Page.  What  portion  of  this  alcohol  can  be  manufactured 
from  other  than  food  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Senator  Page,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  anything  in 
this  country  that  will  make  alcohol  in  any  quantity  that  is  not  in  its 
inherent  nature  a  food  article.     There  is  some  alcohol  produced  in 
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this  country  from  sawdust,  but  it  is  a  very  uncertain  process.  It 
can  not  be  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  and  practically  all  of  the  dis- 
tilled spirits  that  ever  can  be  relied  upon  in  this  country  will  have  to 
come  from  the  starchy  or  saccharine  plants. 

Senator  Page.  Haven't  we  had  before  our  Committee  on  Forestry 
here  statements  made  that  the  very  stumps  in  those  trees  out  in 
Washington  were  susceptible  of  entering  into  the  production  of 
alcohol  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  You  can  make  wood  alcohol  from  the  destructive 
distillation  of  wood,  but  that  is  not  an  ethyl  alcohol,  and  that  is  not 
the  thing  which  we  are  discussing  here. 

Senator  Page,  Wood  alcohol  can  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  war 
materials  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Methyl  alcohol  has  its  uses,  but  I  do  not  understand 
that  it  can  be  used  in  that  way.  Ethyl  alcohol  will  dissolve  the  gun- 
cotton.  Ethyl  alcohol  is  demanded  m  the  manufacture  of  powder, 
and  I  do  not  understand  that  methyl  alcohol  can  be-  used. 

Mr.  Debar.  I  do  not  think  the  establishments  equipped  for  the 
production  of  wood  alcohol,  are  sufficiently  equipped  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Cooke.  That  is  perfectly  true.  There  has  been  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  cost  of  wood  alcohol  in  the  past  three  years.  It  was 
19  cents  a  gallon  three  years  ago,  and  it  is  now  60,  70,  and  80. 

Mr.  Squibb.  The  market  is  $1.05  for  wood  alcohol,  and  it  can  be 
produced  and  sold  for  45  cents.  As  a  solvent  you  could  not  use 
methyl  alcohol  where  ethyl  alcohol  alone  acts.  It  is,  also  a  deadly 
poison.     Even  to  rub  it  on  your  skin  is  a  deadly  thing. 

Senator  Page.  But  if  by  act  of  Congress  you  should  be  forbidden 
to  take  any  part  of  the  corn  or  barley  of  this  country  for  use  for 
alcohol,  except  in  a  limited  way,  would  not  you  invent  some  process 
of  making  alcohol  that  could  be  used  from  some  other  than  food 
products  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Senator,  that  has  been  the  object  of  investigation  and 
research  in  the  spirit  industry  for  years,  to  find  other  material  besides 
corn,  rye,  and  molasses.  They  do  make  now  distilled  spirits,  ethyl 
alcohol,  from  sawdust,  but  as  I  stated,  that  process  has  never  been 
developed  as  it  was  hoped  it  would  be  developed,  and  it  is  now  a 
very  uncertain  process,  and  is  responsible  for  only  a  trifling  produc- 
tion of  the  total  requirements  of  the  country,  and  it  can  never  be 
developed  to  that  point  where  it  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
country. 

Black-strap  molasses,  which  is  the  molasses  mentioned  in  this 
total  of  150  gallons,  is  a  refuse  of  the  sugar  refineries.     It  has  a 

{productive  food  value,  because  it  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
oodstuffs  that,  without  the  molasses,  are  practically  not  to  be 
utilized;  but  by  taking  the  molasses  you  not  only  get  this  food  value 
but  you  make  use  of  the  food  value  of  other  articles  which  would 
otherwise  be  worthless.  You  can  not  cut  the  total  production  of 
distilled  new  spirits  for  current  requirements  below  a  certain  point, 
and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  distilled  spirit  trado,  as  I  have  stated,  to 
cooperate  with  all  branches  of  the  Government,  Congressional  and 
Executive,  in  an  effort  to  cut  the  use  of  distilled  spirits  down  to  the 
minimum,  so  that  the  food  value  of  the  materials  can  be  otherwise 
utilized,  though,  as  Mr.  Squibb  will  state  to  you,  if  there  is  time, 
there  is  a  substantial  use  of  the  dried  distillers'  grair  s  after  the  alcohol 
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is  taken  from  the  grain,  which  goos  into  the  foeding  of  cattle,  and  on 
which  there  is  a  very  largo  dependence  placed  in  some  sections  of  the 
United  States  to-day. 

Now,  our  plan  and  what  we  propose  is  aimed  at  three  objects: 
First,  to  curtail  to  the  irreducible  minimum  the  use  of  grain  materials 
for  the  production  of  the  necessary  alcohol;  second,  so  far  as  possible 
not  to  disturb  the  total  revenuos  that  the  Government  can  secure 
from  the  distilled  spirit  trade;  and,  third,  to  work  out  a  plan  by  which 
the  operation  of  the  distillers  will  continue  without  a  total  suspen- 
sion that  will  possibly  injure  arrangements  that  have  already  been 
made  for  the  feeding  of  largo  herds  of  cattle  and  the  continued  use 
of  the.  dry  grains  on  which  the  country  places  a  very  considerable 
reliance  to-day.  Those  dry  grains,  as  Mr.  Squibb  will  explain  to  you, 
have  very  high  food  values  in  certain  particular  eloments  by  com- 
bining the  dry  grains  with  other  food  materials,  thereby  producing 
one  01  the  very  best  foedstuffs  that  the  country  hfjs  evor  obtained. 

Senator  Page:  He  will  explain  to  us  what  percentage  of  the 
foodstuffs  is  removed  by  taking  the  alcoholic  substance? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Ho  will  explain  that  to  you  in  detail,  as  the  result 
of  conferences  and  studies  that  he  has  made  himself  with  chemical 
assistance. 

Senator  Kendrick.  If  you  don't  mind,  I  wish  you  would  state  that 
first  proposition  again,  one  of  the  three — I  do  not  know  whether  it 
was  the  first  proposition  or  not. 

Mr.  Cooke.  %Our  first  proposition — I  do  not  know  whether  I  stated 
them  in  the  first  or  second  order,  but  the  propositions  are,  first,  to 
enable  the  Government  to  continue  to  receive  a  substantial  revenue. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes,  I  understand  that  one.  That  was  not  the 
one  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  Cooke.  Perhaps  the  stenographer  had  abetter  read  that  state- 
ment I  made. 

(The  stenographer  here  read  as  requested.) 

Mr.  Cooke.  Is  that  the  one,  to  curtail  to  the  irreducible  minimum 
the  use  of  grain  materials  for  the  production  of.  alcohol  ? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes,  that  is  the  one. 

Mr.  Cooke.  That  is  our  object.  Despite  the  uses  to  which  dis- 
tillers' grains  can  be  put,  undoubtedly  the  new  corn,  the  new  rye, 
a  value  which  everyone  understands,  and  the  new  corn  and  the  new 
rye  can  be  put  to  uses  that  are  immediately  recognizable  as  a  benefit 
to  the  entire  situation. 

So  far  as  the  three  problems  are  concerned,  the  three  objects  are 
concerned,  we  think  that  the  ideal  method  of  accomplishing  this 
result  is  for  Congress,  without  attempting  to  pass  any  extensive 
regulation  system  in  the  form  of  an  act,  to  so  gauge  the  tax  upon  the 
distilled  spirits  and  upon  the  production  of  distilled  spirits  as  simulta- 
neously to  raise  the  total  collections  of  revenue  out  01  distilled  spirits 
and  suppress  the  use  of  new  materials,  and  that,  as  it  happens,  is  a 
very  simple  thing  to  do  according  to  our  studies,  simply  by  placing  a 
tax  upon  the  material  for  the  production  of  tax  paid  liquors.  You 
can  not  undertake  to  regulate  the  production  of  distilled  spirits  for 
denatured  uses,  because  there  is  no  telling  what  the  War  Depart- 
ment might  require  and  what  the  Navy  Department  might  require, 
and  what  all  the  factories  in  the  country  might  require. 

Mr.  Debar.  And  the  allies. 
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Mr.  Cooke.  And  the  countries  abroad  will  require  in  the  way  of 
alcohol  to  be  made  out  of  grain,  but  you  can  reduce  by  putting  a  tax 
upon  the  material,  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  going  into  tax  paid 
uses.  You  can  suppress  the  production  of  that  kind  of  alcohol  in 
our  judgment  to  about  20  million  gallons  for  the  coming  12  months, 
or  25  million  gallons  for  the  coming  12  months,  and  you  have  an 
absolute  automatic  check  upon  that  production  on  account  of  the 
expense  of  making  it,  not  only  in  the  per  gallon  tax  or  $1.10  plus  any 
raise  that  mpy  be  made,  but  in  a  material  tax  addressed  to  the 
particular  bushel  of  material  that  goes  into  that  alcohol.  There  is 
alcohol  bond  to  the  extent  of  some  205  or  208  million  gallons,  which 
will  be  forced  out  of  bond  under  that  kind  of  a  system,  and  which 
will  go  into  the  uses  of  distilled  spirits  in  the  country  at  a  higher  rate 
of  tax,  from  the  necessity  of  the  country  calling  upon  the  bonded 
stocks  of  distilled  spirits,  rather  than  relying  upon  the  current 
production. 

We  have  estimated  that  an  increased  tax  to  $1.25  per  gallon — this 
is,  of  course,  a  matter  that  could  be  addressed  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, but  is  none  the  less  important  as  a  part  of  the  whole  scheme 
for  you  gentlemen  to  consider — we  have  estimated  that  an  increase 
of  15  cents  per  gallon,  raising  the  total  tax  on  distilled  spirits  to  $1.25 
per  proof  gallon,  coupled  with  a  material  tax,  intended  to  fix  a  charge 
on  new  spirits  of  approximately  21  or  22' cents  per  gallon,  would  raise 
the  total  increased  revenue  over  the  previous  12  months'  collections 
of  not  less  than  $35,000,000,  all  things  considered — all  technical 
aspects  of  the  distilled  spirits  business  considered. 

The  Chairman.  The  material  tax,  you  would  put  that  on  all- 
classes  of  materials  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  It  has  got  to  be  put  on  all  classes  of  materials  in  order 
to  save  the  class  of  material  you  exempt  from  having  the  whole 
market,  and  it  is  all  foodstuffs. 

Senator  Page.  You  would  say  that  that  should  be  done  by  way  of 
a  law  providing  that  on  every  bushel  of  corn  which  enters  into  the 
manufacture  of  alcohol  there  be  placed  a  specific  tax  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Of  $1  a  bushel,  say.  The  effect  of  that  will  be  to  put 
on  the  finished  gallon  of  grain  coming  out  of  that  bushel  of  material 
a  tax  of  about  22  cents.  Then  all  tax-paid  uses  of ,  alcohol  except 
actual  necessities  of  new  production  are  driven  to  existing  bonded 
stocks,  which  are  widely  held  throughout  the  country,  and  available, 
and  which  can  be  tax  paid  at  the  original  rate  of  $1.10  plu3  any 
uniform  horizontal  raise  in  the  rates — say,  to  $1.25. 

Senator  Page.  They  sometimes  say,  in  bringing  diamonds  from 
Europe  here,  or  from  Africa,  we  may  place  the  tax  so  high  that  we 
lose  the  tax  entirely  because  of  smuggling.  Is  there  anything  about 
this  business  that  will  drive  the  illicit  distillers  into  a  profitable 
business  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Senator,  that  is  a  most  vital  questoin,  and  I  will 
answer  that  in  this  way:  The  history  of  distilled  spirit  tax  collection 
has  been  the  history  of  the  experimentation  with  rates  from  an 
original  tax  about  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  of  10  or  20  cents  a 
gallon,  and  the  tax  collector  went  from  door  to  door  and  asked  the 
citizen  if  he  had  made  any  whiskey  that  morning,  and,  of  course,  the 
system  broke  down  completely.  After  the  Civil  War,  after  several 
experiments  with  various  rates,  the  tax  was  standing  50  cents  per 
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gallon  plus  a  tax  per  barrel,  and  the  total  tax  figured  up  about  70 
cents  a  gallon;  the  gallon  tax  and  the  barrel  tax  and  the  total  tax 
was  67  or  68  or  perhaps  70  cents  a  gallon  on  distilled  spirits,  producing 
a  revenue  of  some  forty-nine  or  fifty  million  dollars.  In  the  effort 
to  take  out  of  distilled  spirits  a  very  heavy  rate  to  settle  the  debts  of 
the  Civil  War,  they  put  the  rate  at  $2  a  gallon,  under  the  same  system 
we  have  now,  with  collectors  of  internal  revenue  and  revenue  agents, 
and  each  man  watching  the  other  man  to  see  that  there  was  no  fraud 
committed,  and  under  that  law  there  was  only  $7,000,000  tax  paid 
instead  of  $70,000,000,  and  there  were  such  enormous  frauds  upon 
the  revenue  immediately  discovered  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
up  with  them  all  that  those  laws  were  repealed  and  the  rate  was  put 
at  50  cents  per  gallon. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  state  the  tax  in  other  countries  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  The  tax  was  then  raised  later  to  about  70  cents,  to  90 
cents,  and  in  1894  it  was  raised  to  $1.10,  the  present  rate,  though  the 
fact  is  to  be  considered  that  when  it  was  raised  in  1894,  from  90  cents 
to  $1.10,  it  was  five  or  six  years  before  the  same  number  of  gallons 
were  collected  on  that  had  been  collected  on  in  the  previous  year 
at  90  cents.  That  was  a  time  of  depression,  of  course,  but  unques- 
tionably the  tax  now  is  so  high  that  it  is  dangerous  to  increase  it  too 
much. 

Senator  Page.  It  might  stand  $1.25  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  It  could  by  cooperation  of  all  the  parties,  the  trade 
and  the  Government  and  everybody  else  saying  uWe  will  be  patriotic 
and  find  out  the  fellow  who  tries  to  blockade  the  revenue." 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  tax  was  in  England  before 
the  war  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  I  think  it  was  something  higher  than  our  present  rate. 
I  do  not  know  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  was  $2.70.  I  rather  think  we  are 
wandering  afield  on  this  discussion,  and  the  time  is  short. 

Mr.  Cooke.  I  will  close,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  The  situation  in 
England  is  different  from  ours,  for  there  they  can  control  the  supplies, 
something  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  do.  In  England  they  can 
prevent  the  illicit  distiller  from  getting  his  materials.  In  this 
country  the  material  is  at  every  man's  doorstep,  if  he  wants  to  do 
illicit  distilling.  Our  plan,  to  recapitulate  in  a  sentence  or  two,  is 
simply  this,  to  put  such  a  tax  on  new  production  that  it  will  force 
recourse  to  bonded  stocks  for  all  tax-paid  uses,  so  far  as  possible,  and 
gauge  the  tax  on  new  production  so  that  will  discourage  new  pro- 
duction, without  giving  any  unwarranted  advantage  to  bonded 
stoqks. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  the  only  result  of  that  be  to  raise  the 
prices  of  the  amount  in  bond  of  this  tax-paid  stuff  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  No;  if  the  Senator  please.  We  have  consulted  all 
branches  of  the  distilled  spirit  trade,  in  which  there  is  great  compe- 
tition. It  is  one  of  the  most  open  trades  in  the  world.  There  are 
the  distillers,  theje  are  the  distributors.  There  are  the  men  who 
rectify  the  goods  and  sell  to  retailers.  All  stocks  in  bond  are  held 
in  such  a  fashion  so  widely  distributed  under  holding  by  % warehouse 
receipts  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  attempting  successfully  to 
take  advantage  of  the  situation. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  the  consequence,  the  inevi- 
table consequence — a  man  could  make  a  new  gallon  of  alcohol  and 
sell  it  for  more  than  a  man  could  take  a  gallon  out  of  bond  and  sell  it  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Our  plan  is  to  make  a  horizontal  increase  on  the  per 
gallon  tax. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  but  that  is  not  the  point.  My 
point  is  that  every  gallon  of  the  205  millions  in  bond  would  immedi-^ 
ately  rise  to  the  price  of  a  newly  manufactured  alcohol. 

Mr.  Cooke.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  -chairman  please,  we  have 
considered  all  of  that  aspect  of  the  matter,  and  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  effect  of  the  tax  on  materials  would  be  to  force  out  of  bond  the 
old  goods  at  competitive  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Competing  with  the  stuff  made  out  of  tax 

Mr.  Cooke  (interposing).  No;  one  barrel  in  the  warehouse  com- 
peting with  another  barrel  in  the  warehouse. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  any  reason  why  a  man  would  take  a 
gallon  out  of  bond  and  sell  it  for  less,  when  he  could  get  more  ?  A 
man  finding  a  diamond  does  not  sell  it  for  nothing  just  because  he 
finds  it. 

Mr.  Cooke.  Assuming  that  he  will  increase  the  price  of  his  bonded 
stock,  he  will  not  increase  it  to  a  point  where  it  will  be  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  with  the  new  production,  but  on  the  contrary  he  will 
take  advantage  of  the  situation  he  finds  and  market  his  bonded 
stock  in  competition  with  the  new  production. 

The  Chairman.  He  might  sell  it  for  a  cent  less,  but  there  is  no 
principle  of  common  sense  that  would  make  a  man  sell  it  for  much  less. 

Mr.  Cooke.  I  assume  that  the  Senator  knows  that  every  barrel  of 
goods  in  bond  has  suffered  an  increase  of  cost — not  of  value — but  an 
increase  of  cost,  due  to  four  things:  Interest  charges  on  the  original 
cost,  insurance,  storage,  and  local  taxes. 

Mr.  Debar.  And  evaporation. 

Mr.  Cooke.  And  then  there  is  the  other  element  which  is  important, 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  shrinking  in  volume,  and  the  remaining 
cost  is  put  on  the  remaining  stock  in  bond.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
what  they  would  sell  it  for.  It  is  a  question  of  the  indisputable  fact 
that  there  would  be  no  production  until  there  had  been  a  substantial 
exhaustion  of  stocks,  and  that  is  what  we  are  interested  in. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  is  just  material  here. 

Mr.  Cooke.  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  we  all  agree  that  there 
has  got  to  be  a  curtailment  to  the  irreducible  minimum  of  materials 
for  production,  and  you  enact  a  law  which  prohibits  that,  and  then 
you  have  given  a  statutory  advantage  to  old  production  which  will 
result  in  infinitely  worse  misuse  of  their  advantage  by  those  who 
hold  aged  spirits  in  bond. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  undoubtedly  take  advantage  of  their 
monopoly. 

Mr.  Cooke.  You  would  create  a  monopoly.  As  it  now  stands, 
people  would  create  A  situation  which  would  force  the  other  spirits 
out  of  bond  at  a  reasonable  figure,  because  they  could  not  go  up  to  a 
point  where  the  neW  tax  would  take  away  the  advantage. 

The  Chairman.  But,  as  I  say,  I  do  not  believe  that  is  material  to 
the  issue  we  have  now. 

Mr.  Cooke.  I  say  that  is  our  method  of  settling  this  problem  in 
almost  an  automatic  way.     You  save  the  material,  but  at  the  same 
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time  keep  the  revenues  coming  into  the  Government  from  the  entire 
production. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  say  that  this  liquor  is  not  increased  in 
value  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  It  is  increased  in  cost. 

Senator  Kendrick.  It  has  increased  interest  charges,  but  does  it 
not  actually  increase  in  value  by  aging  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  The  distinction  is  this,  Senator:  All  whiskies  which 
are  in  bond  to  age  are  whiskies  of  a  character  which  can  only  be 
finished  by  aging.  They  require  aging  in  order  to  be  palatable  and 
possible  of  use  for  beverage  purposes.  The  character  of  bonded 
stocks  that  we  ,cah  call  whisky,  tor  instance,  or  brandy,  does  not 
increase  in  value  except  in  the  sense  that  when  it  comes  out  it  is 
finished,  and  has  the  additional  value  of  being  a  finished  article 
instead  of  a  crude  article  as  it  started  in  to  bond.  It  is  not  that 
it  increases  in  value  so  rpuch.  It  increases  in  cost,  and  the  proof 
that  it  increases  only  in  cost  and  not  in  value  necessarily  is  the  fact 
that  to-day  there  are  many  stocks  of  goods  in  bonds  that  can  be 
produced  probably  for  less  than  their  original  cost,  simply  because 
of  market  conditions  or  trade  conditions  or  a  condition  with  respect 
to  that  particular  brand.  These  stocks  may  be  dealt  in  by  brokers, 
and  you  can  find  all  kinds  of  quotations  for  prices  for  particular 
brands  of  distilled  spirits  that  are  in  bond,  and  there  have  been 
times  in  the  history  of  the  trade  when  a  5-year  old  barrel  of  dis- 
tilled spirits  in  bona  could  be  bought  at  a  price  less  than  new  goods 
could  be  bought  at,  simply  because  of  the  situation  of  a  particular 
season  or  of  a  particular  brand.  There  is  no  actual  increased  value 
for  the  bonded  stocks  as  a  whole.  There  is  a  greatly  increased  book 
cost,  when  you  figure  out  the  cost  of  carriage  in  bond. 

Senator  Page.  As  I  understand  the  Senator's  question,  it  is  that, 
is  there  a  genuine  and  actual  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
goods  by  being  carried  for  some  years  ? 

Senator  Sheppard.  Only  in  that  kind  that  has  to  be  carried. 

Mr.  Cooke.  In  the  sense,  Senator,  to  take  that  as  a  type,  when 
the  barrel  of  whisky  that  is  to  be  aged  goes  into  bond,  it  is  abso- 
lutely unfinished  and  unpalatable,  and  no  man  can  drink  it. 

Senator  Page.  How  about  the  alcohol  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  The  alcohol  that  goes  into  bond  does  not  change  an 
iota  except  in  shrinkage,  and  the  object  is  to  have  the  alcohol  perfect 
when  it  goes  into  bond.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  effort  is  made 
to  get  it  out  of  bond  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is  put  in  a  glued 
package  or  other  container  which  will  keep  it  from  changing. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  taking  up- a  great  deal  of  time. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  The  committee  has  run  40  minutes  now,  and 
only  20  minutes  were  allowed,  as  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Squibb. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  NATHANIEL  E.  SQUIBB,  OF  W.  P.  SQUIBB 
&  CO.,  DISTILLERS,  LAWRENCEBURG,  IND. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  Mr.  Squibb  state  the  food  value  of 
the  grain.  Will  you  kindly  state  your  name  and  place  of  business 
and  position  ? 

Mr.  Squibb.  My  name  is  Nathaniel  E.  Squibb,  of  Lawrenceburg, 
Ind.,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  W.  P.  Squibb  &  Co. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Squibb  be  limited  to  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Squibb.  I  believe  I  will  conclude  in  less  than  5  minutes.  I 
want  to  say  that  a  distillers'  bushel  of  56  pounds  used  and  put 
through  the  course  of  distilling  is  not  a  loss  of  food  value.  The 
State  of  Indiana  has  nine  distilleries.  We  mash  about  35,000 
bushels  a  day  of  grain,  and  a  distillers'  bushel  is  56  pounds,  and  of 
this  total  approximately  20  pounds  weight  goes  into  high  wines — 
that  is,  the  nrst  distillate,  which  is  then  redistilled  into  alcohol  or 
beverage  spirits.  That  accounts  for  20  pounds.  Then  there  remains 
the  spent  grain,  18  pounds  of  that,  as  a  very  good  value  for  a  dairy 
food.  It  is  divided  into  dairy  food  and  flesh-building  food.  There 
is  18  pounds  of  the  56  that  has  a  food  value  that  is  really  very 
valuable. 

It  enables  the  use  of  coarse  fibrous  foods  like  straw  being  mixed 
with  these  distillers'  dry  grains;  you  add  salt,  you  add  cottonseed 
meal,  or  you  add  molasses — blackstrap — and  you  produce  an  animal 
food  that  is  perfect.  You  have  out  of  that  20  pounds  that  went  into* 
alcohol  the  possibility  of  fuel,  power,  medicine,  and  beverage.  There 
is  an  average  of  15  per  cent  of  that  56  pounds  which  is  moisture — that 
is,  9£  pounds  that  is  natural  moisture.  It  is  what  keeps  the  grain 
from  being  powder  in  handling.  That  leaves  a  waste  of  8  and  a 
fraction  pounds  that  has  no  food  value  whatsoever.  Even  if  an  ani- 
mal were  allowed  to  eat  the  whole  grain,  he  would  have  9£  and  8J, 
which  would  be  18  pounds  there  that  there  is  nothing  in  except  water 
or  a  low-grade  acid. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  do  not  take  that  out  of  the  18  pounds 
referred  to  ?  ' 

Mr.  Squibb.  No;  there  is  an  actual  waste,  Senator,  of  8£  pounds. 

Senator  Gronna.  So  that,  if  you  use  39,000,000  bushels  of  grain, 
there  still  remains  18  pounds  of  t;hat,  or  one-third,  which  would  leave 
only  26,000,000  bushels  of  grain  which  is  really  used  for  distillation; 
the  other  goes  into  foodstuffs  ? 

Mr.  Squibb.  Yes.  I  wanted  to  say  whether  we  use  this  18  pounds 
of  distillers'  dry  grain  in  our  own  cattle  pens  or  whether  we  sell  it  on 
the  market  is  immaterial.  In  the  State  of  Indiana  we  are  fattening 
10,000  cattle  at  the  present  time,  and  in  Peoria  they  fatten  probably 
another  10,000  or  15,000  cattle. 

Mr.  Debar.  State  how  many  you  have  at  your  distillery. 

Mr.  Squibb.  We  have  at  our  distillery  775  cattle. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  bushels  do  you  use  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  About  1,000  bushels  a  day. 

.  The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  your  concern  ? 

Mr.  Squibb.  W.  P.  Squibb  &  Co.,  of  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.  We  have 
three  distilleries  with  a  total  mashing  capacity  of  9,000  bushels,  and 
at  the  present  time  they  are  running  about  5,000-6,000  bushels,  the 
very  maximum  at  the  present  time.  All  of  these  are  feeding  cattle, 
producing  food.  There  are  a  number  of  dairies  around  there  that 
come  ana  get  our  spent  grain  for  dairy  food.  We  sell  our  dry  grain, 
which  contains  the  protein  out  of  this  grain.  We  sell  to  feed  com- 
pounders, and  they  in  turn  sell  to  dairymen.  The  starches  we  use 
for  fattening,  with  alfalfa  and  straw.     So  that,  if  the  actual  alcohol 
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part  of  the  bushel  of  grain  were  restricted,  you  still  could  not  afford 
to  do  without  the  distilleries,  for  every  day  a  distillery  is  run  it  is 

Eroducing  food.     It  is  not  wasting  it.    This  molasses,  blackstrap, 
as  a  food  value  on  the  market  to-day  for  use  in  cattle  feeds  and 
horse  feeds  of  1.8  a  pound,  or  $36  a  ton. 

'  The  Chairman.  You  mean  as  ,it  comes  from  the  refinery,  or  the 
residue  from  the  distiller  ? 

Mr.  Squibb.  The  blackstrap  is  the  molasses  residue  after  the  sugar 
has  been  taken  out,  and  presently  .they  are  going  to  make  a  breakfast- 
food  base  out  of  it,  which  will  be  very  fine  food,  and  they* can  make 
beverage  spirits  as  well  as  the  dried  grain.  I  believe,  gentlemen,  that 
unless  youhave  something  more  I  can  inform  you  on,  that  is  all  I  have 
to  say. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  did  you  gentlemen  happen  to  come  here  at 
this  time  ?     Is  there  some  movement  on  in  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Squibb.  I  left  home  Monday  morning,  on  reading  in  the 
Cincinnati  paper,  which  we  get  at  Lawrenceburg,  of  Dr.  Waters,  of 
the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  making  the  statement  that 
there  were  600-odd  million  bushels  of  grain  used  in  the  distilleries, 
and  he  thought  it  could  be  saved,  and  I  promptly  came  over  here  to 
state  to  somebody  that  that  was  not  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  evidently  a  misquotation  of  Dr.  Waters. 

Mr.  Squibb.  That  is  what  1  saw  in  the  papers. 

Senator  Gronna.  Do  you  know  how  much  grain  is  used  in  the 
brewing  business  ? 

Mr.  Squibb.  The  brewing  business  I  have  no  knowledge  of  what- 
soever, and  I  came  on  here  just  to  tell  somebody  the  fact  that  we 
were  not  wasting  the  food. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  want  to  know,  Mr.  Squibb,  if  you  can  not  use 
potatoes  for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol? 

Mr.  Squibb.  The  use  of  potatoes  in  alcohol  is  the  very  reason  that 
Germany  is  what  she  is  to-day.  I  do  not  mean  any  present  con- 
dition that  she  may  be  in  with  regard  to  the  outcome  of  the  war  and 
her  relationships  in  that  respect,  but  a  Frenchman  coming  over  here 
to  investigate  the  United  States  told  us  Lawrenceburg  distillers- that 
the  reason  Germany  had  the  jump  on  all  of  them  was  her  perfect 
development  of  the  possibilities  of  alcohol.  They  raise  a  potato 
over  there  and  paid  people  at  the  start  a  subsidy  to  raise  it,  a  certain 
unedible  potato,  hign  in  starch,  that  produces  alcohol.  The  residue 
of  this  potato  is  then  turned  into  a  very  high-grade  fertilizer,  and  in 
unpromising  sections  of  land  in  Germany  are  turned  into  productive 
sections,  and  they  run  their  locomotives  and  mine  machinery. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  know  that  is  all  true,  because  I  found  it  out 
when  we  had  a  fight  here  about  the  denatured  alcohol.  But  I  want 
to  ask  why  you  do  not  use  it  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Squibb.  The  nature  of  the  agriculture  in  the  distilling  centers 
does  not  run  to  potatoes. 

Mr.  Cooke.  Of  course  the  cost  of  potatoes  in  this  country  is  out  of 
all  proportion.  We  would  use  potatoes  if  we  could  get  the  potatoes. 
It  is  a  great  problem  in  the  distilling  business. 

Mr.  Squibb.  Instead  of  letting  the  potatoes  rot  in  any  year,  thev 
could  be  manufactured  into  alcohol,  and  there  is  no  reason  why — 1 
would  like  to  say  that  there  is  actual  work  being  done  in  a  research 
way  to  develop  the  denatured  alcohol  in  the  United  States  to  a  far 
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•eater  extent  than  ever  before,  and  if  research  now  being  carried  on 
should  work  out 

Senator  Gronna  (interposing).  Is  it  your  idea  that  you  are  not 
prepared  to  make  alcohol  out  of  potatoes  ? 

Mr.  Squibb.  It  is  not  cheap  enough. 

Senator  Gronna.  Do  potatoes  cost  too  much  ? 

Mr.  Squibb.  The  potatoes  cost  away  too  much,  and  one  can  not 
get  them. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  want  to  say  to  you  for  your  information  that 
in  my  own  State  we  had  to  let  thousands  of  bushels  rot  in  the  field, 
and  1  want  to  say  further  that  on  my  own  farm  I  had  40  acres  that 
I  did  not  dig  at  all  two  years  ago  and  just  simply  let  them  stay  in 
the  ground. 

Mr.  Squibb.  Senator,  I  am  working  with  a  chemist  in  Brooklyn 
at  the  present  time  who  has  quoted  that  very  thing.  That  chemist 
has  quoted  the  very  same  statement  that  you  have  made,  that 
instead  of  potatoes  being  allowed  to  rot,  wort  that  he  was  carrying 
on  would  make  it  possible  for  a  farmer  to  make  his  own  alcohol  ana 
burn  at  the  same  as  he  is  doing  in  Germany. 

Senator  Gronna.  We  were  unable  to  get  labor.     We  could  not 
et  men  to  take  them  out  of  the  ground,  and  really  pay  for  the  labor. 

he  price  of  potatoes  in  that  year  was  very  low. 

Mr.  Squibb.  Senator,  some  time  I  would  like  to  bring  this  man' 
over  here  to  see  you  in  regard  to  that  very  thing  that  he  mentioned. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  value  of  this 
potato  in  Germany  which  you  have  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Squibb.  I  do  not  know  anything  about-  that.  It  was  not  an 
edible  potato,  because  it  was  a  peculiar  growth  and  very  high  in 
starch. 

Senator  Thompson.  And  it  would  not  have  the  value  of  our  potato  ? 

Mr.  Squibb.  No.    We  could  grow  the  same  potato  in  this  country. 

Senator  Thompson.  What  do  they  call  it? 

Mr.  Squibb.  I  do  not  know. 

(The  committee  thereupon  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
chairman.) 
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FRIDAY,  MAY  4,  1917. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

WasMnffton,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  call  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.  in  the  com- 
mittee room,  Capitol,  Senator  Gore,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Gore  (chairman),  Gronna,  Norris,  Kenyon,  and 
Wadsworth. 

The  committee  proceeded  to  hear  statement  of  Mr.  Arthur  Bris- 
bane, New  York  City,  relating  to  grain  for  distilling  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  whatever  you  hare  to  say, 
Mr.  Brisbane.     We  are  ready  for  you  to  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  ABTHTJB  BRISBANE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

■ 

Mr.  Brisbane.  I  am  here  to  talk  about  the  proposition  to  discon- 
tinue the  use  of  grain  in  the  manufacture  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and  my 
interest  is  confined  to  the  suggestion  that  grain  be  allowed  to  be  used 
in  brewing  beer.  I  believe  the  line  of  real  temperance  is  the  abolition 
of  the  use  of  whisky  and  highly  alcoholic  drinks  and  encouraging  the 
use  of  beers  and  light  wines  used  in  Germany  and  England  and  France, 
certainly  without  drunkenness  or  drink  problems.  I  mentioned  to 
Senator  Gore  yesterday  that  I  thought  that  Jefferson  had  a  very  sane 
theory  on  this  proposition,  and  he  asked  me  to  send  him  the  quotation 
I  had  in  mind.  With  your  permission  I  will  read  what  Jefferson  said 
about  what  I  believe  to  be  the  solution  of  the  drink  problem.  This 
is  from  the  Jefferson  Cyclopedia,  page  86,  and  is  an  extract  from  a 
letter  to  Charles  Yancey.     fReading:] 

There  is  before  the  assembly  (of  Virginia)  a  petition  of  a  Capt.  Miller,  which  I  have  at 
heart,  because  I  have  great  esteem  for  the  petitioner  as  an  honest  and  useful  manv 

He  is  about  to  settle  in  our  country,  and  to  establish  a  brewery,  in  which  art  I  think 
him  as  skillful  a  man  as  has  ever  come  to  America.  I  wish  to  see  this  beverage  (beer) 
become  common,  instead  of  the  whisky ,  which  kills  one-third  of  our  citizens  and  ruins 
their  families.  He  is  staying  with  me  until  he  can  fix  himself,  and  I  should  be  thank- 
ful for  information  from  time  to  time  of  the  progress  of  his  petition. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  date  of  the  letter.? 

Mr.  Brisbane.  No,  sir;  but  I  could  find  it  by  going  over  to  the 
Congressional  Librarv. 

Senator  Norris.  Tliat  was  written  by  Jefferson? 

Mr.  Brisbane.  It  was  written  by  Jefferson;  and  he  said  this  brewer 
was  stopping  with  him. 

What  Jefferson  said  in  his  time,  my  father,  who  lived  in  Jefferson's 
day,  born  in  1809,  and  who  was  born  in  Senator  Wadsworth's  part 
of  the  State,  Batavia,  said  that  in  Batavia  in  the  early  days  drunken- 
ness was  a  curse^  that  this  description  of  Jefferson's  as  to  it  killing 
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one-third  of  the  population  was  no  exaggeration,  and  that  it  was  the 
brewing  of  beer  and  the  partial  substitution  of  beer  for  whisky  that 
helped  to  solve  the  problem  of  drunkenness  in  that  part  of  New  York 
State. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  most  strongly  with-  you,  gentlemen,  is 
that  the  proposition  to  stop  brewing  and  the  use  of  beer  will  result 
in  putting;  the  working  people  of  the  United  States  on  a  whisky  basis 
exclusively.  Beer  does  not  keep.  There  is  not  enough  beer  now  in 
the  United  States  to  last  two  months,  and  if  this  law  should  go  into 
effect  its  price  would  increase  so  greatly  automatically  that  it  would 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  working  people ;  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  enough  whisky  in  the  United  States  to  last  three  or  four  years. 
There  are  about  300,000,000  gallons  of  whisky  in  bond. 

Senator  Nobeis.  What  is  the  yearly  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Brisbane.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  yearly  consumption; 
but  the  figures  I  am  quoting  here  were  given  me  by  a  national  labor 
leader,  who  talked  it  over  with  me  and  who  seems  to  be  very  much 
interested.  It  was  from  him  I  first  heard  of  this  proposition.  I  am 
informed  that  under  ordinary  consumption  there  is  enough  to  last 
three  or  four  years. 

Senator  Norris.  If  the  consumption  should  increase  maybe  it 
would  not  last  so  long  ? 

Mr.  Brisbane.  It  may  be  that  if  the  consumption  was  increased 
it  would  not  last  more  than  two  years.  At  the  same  time  if  you 
transfer  the  beer  drinker  from  beer  to  whisky,  the  whisky  that  killed 
one-third  of  the  citizens  in  Jefferson's  day,  it  would  not  take  as  much 
as  one  year  of  a  whisky  diet  to  ruin  many. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  think  the  price  of  whisky  would  go  up? 

Mr.  Brisbane.  No;  I  do  not  think  so,  because  I  think  the  dis- 
tillers realize  they  are  going  to  be  put  out  of  business,  and  will  sell 
gladly  and  cheaply  while  they  may.  I  class  whisky,  gin,  and  brandy 
with  opium,  morphine,  and  cocaine. 

Senator  Norris.  If  we  stop  the  use  of  grain  in  whisky  and  beer 
both,  that  would  mean  there  would  not  be  any  beer  or  wliisky  made, 
would  it  not,  practically  ? 

Mr.  Brisbane.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Norris.  And  we  would  be  confined  to  the  present  supply 
that  was  on  hand  ? 

Mr.  Brisbane.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  The  supply  of  beer  you  say  wiD  be  exhausted  in 
two  months  ? 

Mr.  Brisbane.  I  believe  that  is  what  they  figure. 

Senator  Norris.  And  the  price  of  what  we  have  on  hand  would  go 
up  immediately  ? 

Mr.  Brisbane.  Undoubtedly. 

Senator  Norris.  And,  of  course,  whisky  would  go  up  immediately, 
and  so  the  beer  man  could  not  get  whisky  ? 

Mr.  Brisbane.  No,  sir.  I  believe  that  the  distillers  are  very 
anxious  for  an  opportunity  to  set  rid  of  the  supply  that  they  have  and 
to  sell  it.  I  think  they  woula  be  very  glad  to  sell  their  whisky  out 
at  a  very  moderate  price  and  quit.  1  believe  they  think  that  they 
have  got  to  quit  whether  they  want  to  or  not. 

Senator  Norris.  If  that  is  true,  we  would  find  the  distillers  are 
all  in  favor  of  this  legislation. 
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Mr.  Brisbane.  I  think  the  distillers  have  volunteered  to  stop  using 
grain  in  the  making  of  whisky,  because  that  would  give  them  a 
Chance  to  sell  what  they  have  in  bond,  and  I  should  think  if  they  are 
sensible  men  they  must  know  that  very  soon  they  will  not  be  able  to 
make  any  more. 

The  law  proposed  would  make  whisky  the  only  drink  for  at  least 
two  years,  and  since  Senator  Gore  said  he  would  like  to  hear  what 
Jefferson  said,  I  will  read  an  extract  from  another  letter  to  William 
H.  Crawford.  Jefferson  encouraged  the  manufacture  of  beer  and 
light  wines  and  drank  them  all  his  life.     [Reading:] 

I  think  it  is  a  great  error  to  consider  a  heavy  tax  on  wines  as  a  tax  on  luxury.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  tax  on  the  health  of  our  citizens.  It  is  a  legislative  declaration 
that  none  but  the  richest  of  them  shall  be  permitted  to  drink  wine,  and  in  effect,  a 
CDndemnation  of  all  the  middling  and  lower  conditions  of  society  to  the  poison  of 
whisky .  • 

That  is  his  attitude  on  this  point.    . 

Newspapers  employ  many  reporters,  editors,  and  high-grade  me- 
chanics. If  a  reporter,  editor,  or  mechanic  drinks  beer  he  is  looked 
upon  as  a  safe  man.  If  an  employer  hears  that  his  employee  drinks 
beer,  that  does  not  worry  him;  out  if  he  hears  that  he  drinK3  whisky, 
that  does  worry  him.  To  eliminate  the  supply  of  beer  and  furnish 
whisky  unlimited  would  increase  drunkenness  among  newspaper 
workers  and  other  workers  to  an  extent  that  would  be  disastrous. 

The  dangerous  feature,  nationally  speaking,  of  a  sudden  change 
from  beer  to  whisky  would  be  that  it  would  result  in  making  tne 
great  body  of  workers  dissatisfied.  It  would  be  unwise  at  this  time 
to  say  to  the  workers,  "  You  shall  not  have  a  glass  of  beer.  We  ex- 
pect you  to  work  hard,  overtime  to  prove  yoiir  loyalty,  and  by  way 
of  encouragement  we  are  going  to  put  you  on  water.' '  In  England 
and  France  they  have  not  done  that.  The  Bang  of  England  said 
that  he  would  totally  abstain,  and  he  adhered  to  this  until  he  fell  off 
his  horse  and  simultaneously  off  the  water  wagon.  As  soon  as  he 
got  well  he  again  announced  that  he  had  taken  up  his  virtuous  resolve 
and  was  going  to  take  nothing  stronger  than  water.  It  is  most 
inpprtant  at  this  time  to  get  the  fullest  cooperation  from  the  workers, 
speeding  up  and  getting  the  men  to  consent  even  to  violating  their 
union  laws  as  to  hours  and  production.  If  from  above  they  get  the 
message,  "  You  shall  take  nothing  but  water  during  the  war."     Pros- 

{>erity  in  its  club  will  continue  the  use  of  champagne  and  similar 
uxuries;  the  workers  of  the  country  will  make  their  dissatisfaction 
known  and  the  evil  effects  of  whisky  will  add  to  the  ill  feeling. 
•  Senator  Ken  yon.  Are  not  the  laboring  men  on  the  farms  and  the 
industries  getting  such  large  wages  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  make 
them  discontented  ?  The  farm  laborer  does  not  care  for  beer  very 
much? 

Mr.  Brisbane.  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  that  is  the  case.  I 
think  that  if  your  committee  will  ask  some  authority  that  it  would 
make  a  great  difference  to  the  well-paid  mechanic  if  you  said  to  him, 
"  You  shall  get  good  pay,  but  we  shall  decide  what  you  may  and  may 
not  drink." 

Senator  Norris.  This  would  not  extend  to  the  farm  laborer  at  all? 

Mr.  Brisbane.  I  have  had  one  experience  with  farm  labor.  I 
have  6,000  acres  in  New  Jersey,  and  for  several  years  I  spent  all 
the  money  I  could  earn  running  that  farm.     I  have  had  one  very 
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interesting  experience,  however.  My  great  problem  was  the  labor 
problem.  We  employed  labor  and  3  miles  from  the  nearest  place 
you  can  buy  whisky.  When  our  men  got  their  money  many 
of  them  would  walk  the  3  miles  to  the  nearest  saloon.  I  had  40 
men,  and  perhaps  that  out  of  10  that  walked  to  the  saloon  I 
would  get  back  3,  and  the  3  wotild  come  back  showing  that  the  trip 
had  been  a  bad  thing  for  them.  So,  I  told  my  foreman,  Mr.  Frostick, 
"I  want  these  men  to  have  beer  at  home.  We  will  try  this  as  an 
experiment.  Let  the  men  buy  here  what  beer  they  want  by  the 
case,  let  them  have  it  on  Saturday  night,  and  let  us  see  whether 
that  will  be  any  solution  of  the  whisky  problem,,,  because  I  have 
been  preaching  this  in  the  newspapers.  We  had  no  trouble  at  all 
with  drunkenness  from  that  time  on.  Occasionally  you  would  see  a 
man  a  little  sleepy,  but  all  were  perfectly  peaceful;  they  did  not  go 
away  from  the  place,  and  did  not  get  drunk,  and  they  were  contented. 
They  were  ready  for  their  work  on  Monday  morning,  and  the  follow- 
ing Saturday  tney  could  again  get  their  own  beer.  They  were  not 
exploited  by  saloon  keepers  or  poisoned  by  whisky. 

Senator  Norris.  Did  you  not  find  that  they  would  go  to  the  town 
anyway? 

Mr.  Brisbane.  No;  not  if  they  could  get  their  beer  without  walk- 
ing 3  miles. 

Senator  Norris.  And  when  they  went  to  town  they  got  whisky? 

Mr.  Brisbane.  Apparently.  They  got  drunk,  whereas  at  the 
farm  they  could  have  all  the  beer  tney  wanted,  and  they  remained 
peaceful.  Some  reformers  say  workmen  should  get  along  without 
any  stimulant;  other  vegetarians  advocate  giving  up  meat;  estimable 
ladies  suggest  forbidding  the  use  of  tobacco.  The  question  is  where 
you  can  stop  and  what  is  reasonable  and  possible. 

Senator  Norris.  I  thought  you  were  going  to  come  to  that,  when 
you  were  telling  about  the  Governments  in  war — England  and 
France — having  trouble  about  shutting  off  the  drink  habit.  What 
investigation  have  you  made;  and,  if  so,  what  is  the  result  as  to  the 
action  of  Russia  in  shutting  off  their  national  drink  ? 

(Mr.  Brisbane's  statement  at  this  point  was  not  recorded.) 

Senator  Norris.  Mr.  Brisbane,  do  you  mean  to  have  me  under- 
stand that  it  is  the  belief  that  because  of  the  abolition  of  the  rot-gut 
business  in  Russia  that  the  Czar  was  overthrown?  Did  that  have 
anything  to  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Brisbane.  I  think  it  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

Senator  Norris.  Would  not  that  be  one  thing  in  its  favor? 

Mr.  Brisbane.  Yes,  sir.  If  there  was  such  a  thing  here  as  a 
Government  monopoly  of  whisky,  the  mixture  of  water  and  alcohol, 
I  think  it  would  be  overthrown.  I  think  the  overthrow  of  the  Czar 
was  the  result  of  intelligence,  but  I  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
Russian  people  would  be  abler,  as  the  French  are  abler  and  as  the 
Germans  are  certainly  very  able,  if  they  had  the  ordinary  milder 
stimulants.  A  very  reliable  correspondent,  Mr.  Michaelton,  recently 
traveled  through  Germany  and  Scandinavia.  He  told  about  the 
regulations  in  Germany  which  compel  the  delivery  of  a  certain  amount 
of  beer  to  the  soldiers  in  the  trenches.  I  haa  copies  of  brewers' 
protests,  saying  that  they  did  not  have  this  supply;  they  could  not  do 
it.  Beer  sent  to  the  soldiers '  hospitals  was  exempt  from  tax,  and  there 
has  certainly  been  no  lack  of  efficiency  among  those  Germans. 
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Senator  Wadsworth.  It  is  a  fact,  too,  Mr.  Brisbane,  that  when 
that  decree  of  the  Russian  Government  was  issued,  abolishing  the 
sale  of  vodka,  that  at  the  same  time  they  permitted  the  localities 
in  Eussia  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  or  not  the  sale  of  wine 
should  be  dispensed  with? 

Mr.  Brisbane.  Yes;  that  is  my  understanding;  they  gave  them 
local  option  on  the  mild  drinks,  and  at  the  same  time  prohibition  on 
the  other. 

Senator  Norris.  I  think  we  ought  to  remember,  Mr.  Brisbane,  in 
this  bill  that  we  are  considering,  one  of  the  principal  objects — it  is 
not,  of  course,  the  only  result,  and  some  may  favor  it  because  of  the 
other  object — is  the  conservation  of  the  food  products.  It  is  not 
altogether  a  temperance  proposition. 

Mr.  Brisbane.  Oh,  no;  it  is  not  even  primarily  so. 

Senator  Norris.  And  although  that  may  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it  and  undoubtedly  does. 

Mr.  Brisbane.  It  .would  not  be  the  enactment  of  absolute  prohi- 
bition, but  it  would  compel  those  that  drink  anything  to  drink 
whisky. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Brisbane,  if  the  stocks  on  hand  of  whisky 
and  alcohol  were  placed  under  restraint  so  as  to  be  used  only  in  the 
manufacture  of  explosives,  and  in  that  way  withheld  from  use  as 
beverage,  do  you  not  think  that  would  meet  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Brisbane.  I  think  it  would  be  infinitely  better  if  this  bill 
does  go  through,  if  it  were  absolutely  forbidden  to  sell  any  kind  of 
alcoholic  drink  from  the  day  the  bill  was  passed.  I  think  that  if 
you  will  allow  these  300,000,000  gallons  of  whisky  to  be  sold  you 
will  put  thousands  of  workmen  on  a  whisky  basis. 

Senator  Norris.  Of  course,  if  we  put  that  in  the  bill  we  would  at 
once  be  met  with  the  proposition  that  it  was  a  prohibition  measure, 
and  not  a  conservation  proposition,  and  it  would  meet  some  opposi- 
tion that  the  other  would  not  meet  ? 

Mr.  Brisbane.  I  presume  it  would,  and  of  course  it  would  meet  the 
opposition  also  that  the  Government  would  lose  revenue  on  bonded 
whisky  amounting  to  $500,000,000  or  $600,000,000,  which  probably 
Mr.  McAdoo  would  be  interested  in. 

May  I  for  one  moment  dwell  on  the  question  of  food  ?  I  read  in 
the  papers  that  625,000,000  bushels  of  grain  were  used  in  making 
beer. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Brisbane.  I  think  the  facts  are  worth  bringing  out.  In  the 
first  place,  the  barley  to  make  the  beer  is  already  planted ;  it  is  in  the 
ground;  and  barley  is  used  either  for  cattle  food  or  brewing,  and 
used  very  little  for  human  food.  I  do  not  know  in  any  way  which 
it  is  used  for  food  except  in  Scotch  broth.  It  is  really  used  for  cattle 
food  or  beer  production. 

Senator  Gronna.  Or  used  for  pearl  barley? 

Mr.  Brisbane.  Yes.  I  think  it  is  not  ever  ground  into  flour.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  about  70,000,000  bushels  of  grain,  no  more,  are 
used  in  brewing  in  a  year.  Most  of  that  is  barley — 50,000,000  bush- 
els is  barley— and  the  rest  is  corn  and  rice.  No  wheat  and  no  rye  are 
used.  On  dairy  farms  they  feed  these  grains  after  the  beer  has  been 
made.  If  barley  were  not  used  as  brewer's  grain  it  would  be  fed  to 
cattle  anyhow,  as  I  understand  it.     But,  to  avoid  a  false  impression, 
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it  should  be  said  that  you  do  not  get  out  of  100  bushels  of  barley 
100  bushels  of  brewers  grain;  you  get  back  about  one-third. 

Senator  Norbis.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  Brisbane.  If  you  did  not  use  the  brewers'  grain  for  feeding 
cattle,  you  would  have  to  use  some  other  kind  of  grain.  I  mean, 
cows  must  eat  grain  of  some  kind,  and  farmers  would  have  to  grow 
corn  or  other  grain  for  them  to  replace  the  brewers'  grains.  They 
use  silage  and  the  brewers'  grains,  when  they  can  get  them,  instead 
of  feeding  other  grains.  Every  bushel  of  grain  that  goes  into  beer 
pays  a  tax  of  $1.50  to  the  Government  at  the  present  and  at  the 
suggested  increased  price  would  pay  $2.  I  mean,  if  you  are  opening 
up  this  question  of  feeding,  you  nave  $1.50  in  Government  revenue 
for  a  bushel  of  barley,  and  then  you  make  this  beer.  Those  who  are 
not  violently  prohibitionist  admit  a  food  value  in  beer.  For  instance, 
the  German  Government  insists  upon  beer  for  its  soldiers,  and  appar- 
ently it  gets  good  results.  I  do  not  know  of  any  thousand  men  better 
able  to  produce  results  than  a  thousand  beer-drinking  German  sol- 
diers.    I  should  hesitate  to  pit  1,000  prohibitionists  against  them. 

Senator  Gronna.  They  have  a  limited  supply? 

Mr.  Brisbane.  They  have  a  limited  supply;  yes,  sir;  and  have  a 
limited  supply  of  bread  and  meat  also.  And  by  the  way,  you  gentle- 
men might  be  interested  in  this.  I  got  a  cablegram  from  Lord 
Northchne  which  he  sent  from  Broadstairs,  where  nis  gardener  had 
just  been  killed  by  bombardment. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  He  was  there  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Brisbane.  He  was  there  at  the  time,  and  I  got  this  cablegram 
to-day.     He  says  [reading]  : 

Prohibitionists  here  are  adopting  same  tactics.  Government  has  reduced  strength 
of  beer,  and  I  believe  responsible  labor  unions  are  opposed  to  total  stoppage  of  brew- 
ing. Brewery  workers  are  not  exempt  from  military  service.  I  oppose  total  pro- 
hibition, because  I  do  not  believe  in  it,  and  also  because  it  would  inflict  a  grievous 
blow  upon  our  French  allies,  whose  light  wines  form  one  of  their  most  important 
industries. 

The  New  York  Times  had  printed  a  statement  that  among  the 
list  of  trades  where  they  actually  exempted  men  from  service  because 
of  military  necessity  were  those  who  made  tobacco  and  those  who 
brewed  beer,  on  the  ground  that  soldiers  had  to  have  these  things 
and  they  did  not  want  to  cripple  them;  and  I  asked  Northcliffe  about 
that.  In  France,  as  Lord  Northcliffe  says,  light  wines  are  a  necessary 
part  of  national  existence. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  overlook  Scotch  ? 

Mr.  Brisbane.  Yes,  sir.     They  would  not  be  able  to  produce  it. 

But  I  repeat  that  what  I  wanted  mainly  to  say,  gentlemen,  is  that 
I  am  sure  the  sudden  infliction  of  a  wmskv  and  no  beer  diet  on 
millions  of  workers  will  create  great  dissatisfaction,  and  I  believe  be 
very  dangerous,  looking  upon  it  as  a  war  measure. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  think  that  has  created  much  dissatis- 
faction in  prohibition  States  ? 

Mr.  Brisbane.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  created  much  satis- 
faction in  prohibition  States,  but  I  can  testify  that  in  some  prohibi- 
tion States,  prohibition  has  not  created  prohibition.  I  have  just 
come  from  Atlanta,  Ga.  I  think  everybody  in  our  party  will  testify — 
I  certainly^  will-*— that  they  never  had  whisky  offered  to  them  as 
often  in  24  hours  as  in  Atlanta,  Ga.     One  gentleman  came  to  me  and 
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whispered,  "Mr.  Brisbane,  I  think  you  put  your  hat  in  the  wrong 

Slace."  It  was  a  public  dinner  party  given  to  the  Metropolitan 
pera  House, singers.  I  said,  "I  do  not  think  so,"  and  went  to  see. 
The  man  took  a  bottle  of  whisky  from  one  place  and  had  a  colored 
man  bring  a  glass  from  another.  I  said,  "This  is  whisky;  I  would 
like  to  have  claret  to  drink  with  dinner.  I  do  not  care  much  about 
whisky.  I  appreciate  your  kindness  just  the  same. "  A  short  time 
after  I  had  been  taken  upstairs  to  get  whisky,  a  man  gave  me  a 
good  reason  and  took  me  down  stairs,  and  there  was  more  whisky. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  There  were  not  many  workingmen  at  that  party  ? 

Mr.  Brisbane.  No.  I  said  to  a  man  whom  you  all  know,  "How 
long  is  this  going  to  continue  V  It  seems  to  mje  a  little  undignified 
that  a  man  of  your  position  should  break  the  law,  in  conspiracy 
with  a  negro  servant.  How  long  is  it  going  to  last?"  He  said, 
"It  is  not  going  to  last  long.  We  have  to  go  through  these  forms 
now,  but  prohibition  is  really  only  for  the  negroes  and  lower  classes, 
and  after  a  while  we  will  not  have  to  go  through  this  disagreeable 
formality." 

Senator  Norris.  In  other  words,  it  was  to  be  done  openly  ? 

Mr.  Brisbane.  We  have  200,000  cocaine  victims  in  New  York. 
That  curse  started  with  negroes  employed  on  a  steamship  line  that 
runs  to  New  Orleans.  In  New  Orleans  they  had  very  strict  pro- 
hibition. The  negroes  could  not  get  whisky  or  beer,  and  they  got 
cocaine,  put  it  on  the  backs  of  their  hands  to  sniff  and  called  it 
"Happy  dust,"  and  this  happy  dust  has  spread  to  200,000  drug 
fiends  in  New  York,  and  is  a  very  serious  problem. 

For  instance,  if  Senator  Wadsworth  by  law  were  forbidden  to 
smoke  the  pipe  he  is  now  smoking,  the  tobacco  cloud  would  betray 
him.  He  would  abandon  tobacco,  but  he  could  perfectly  well  take 
a  little  morphine  or  cocaine  pill.  It  is  the  same  thing  with  whisky. 
If  you  have  prohibition  you  can  not  conceal  beer,  as  it  must  be  put 
on  ice,  and  it  is  bulky  and  not  easily  hidden.  But  whisky  is  easily 
hidden  and  laws  against  it  easily  broken. 

I  was  invited  to  go  to  Iowa  to  speak  to  the  editors  of  the  State, 
and  several  hundred  editors  were  in  attendance  at  the  dinner. 

I  think,  judging  by  the  articles  they  wrote  concerning  my  visit, 
that  I  offended  some  of  the  editors  who  had  been  kind  enough  to 
invite  me  to  Iowa.    I  trust  they  have  forgiven  me. 

I  told  them  I  thought  it  proper  to  speak  perfectly  frankly  to  news- 
paper men  in  a  prohibition  State.  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  in  Des 
Moines,  where  whisky  is  forbidden,  I  had  three  different  kinds  of 
whisky  sent  to  my  room  at  the  club,  and  friends  who  traveled  with 
me,  including  my  brother-in-law,  Courtland  Smith,  president  of  the 
American  Press  Associatipn  and  a  total  abstainer,  had  also  received 
several  bottles  of  whisky  each. 

When  I  spoke  to  the  large  gathering  of  editors  at  dinner  I  called 
their  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  editor,  as  he  entered  the  door 
of  the  dining  room,  was  told  the-  number  of  a  room  in  the  hotel  in 
which  he  could  get  as  much  whisky  as  he  pleased. 

This  seemed  to  some  of  them  tactless.  But  I  think  there  is  some- 
thing more  serious  than  lack  of  tact  in  the  making  of  laws  which 
newspaper  editors  and  others  treat  with  contempt. 

Mr.  Harvey  Ingham,  one  of  the  distinguished  editors  of  Iowa,  was 
somewhat  severe  in  his  editorial  criticism  of  the  frankness  with  which 
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I  spoke  of  Iowa  prohibition.  Later,  at  the  Republican  convention 
in  Chicago,  he  told  me  that  he  wanted  to  take  back  some  of  the  things 
that  he  had  said.  He  declared  that  whisky  was  going  into  Des  Moines 
by  the  carload  and  that  prohibition  had  not  prohibited. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  That  could  not  be  stopped  at  that  time.  They 
notf  have  a  bone-dry  law. 

Mr.  Brisbane.  And  the  bone-dry  law  if  enforced  would  be  excel- 
lent, as  it  would  really  test  prohibition's  sincerity  and  feasibility. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  do  not  believe  that  a  national  prohibition 
law  would  increase  the  efficiency  or  our  Nation  in  this  war? 

Mr.  Brisbane.  Frankly  I  do  not.  I  once  talked  with  an  earnest, 
sincere  prohibitionist  and  total  abstainer  on  the  Twentieth  Century 
Limited  which  was  stopped  on  a  siding.  We  were  in  the  dining  car, 
he  drinking  ice  water  and  I  drinking  claret.  He  said,  "You  may 
drink  that  claret  now  without  apparent  injury;  your  father  might 
drink  it  and  your  children  might  drink  it.  But  after  a  few  gene- 
rations its  result  will  show  in  deterioration." 

I  called  his  attention  to  the  Italian  laborers  moving  enormously 
heavy  steel  rails  just  outside  the  window — men  with  broad  chests, 
great  physical  power,  and  said  to  him,  "Those  men  drink  red  wine. 
Their  ancestors  have  been  drinking  red  wine  for  at  least  2,000  years 
and  probably  longer.  Red  wine  does  not  seem  to  have  destroyed 
their  stamina.  Can  you  mention  any  group  of  prohibitionists  and 
total  abstainers  among  whom  you  could  select  a-  gang  of  workmen 
powerful  enough  to  do  the  work  that  these  men  are  doing  V 

It  is  notorious  that  the  American  diet  of  ice  water,  interrupted 
occasionally  by  whisky,  complicated  by  hot  coffee  and  soggy  pie 
does  not  produce  workmen  capable  of  sustained  effort — for  which 
reason  we  are  obligated  to  call  upon  the  foreign  labor  with  dozens  of 
generations  of  red  wine  and  beer  back  of  it  to  do  the  heavy  work  of 
the  country.  I  think  we  are  not  intended  to  be  teetotalers  and  to 
give  up  smoking  and  everything  of  the  kind,  because  I  think  the 
average  man  requires  something  relaxing  to  break  life's  mouotony. 
I  think  if  you  take  beer  away  men  will  drink  whisky,  and  if  you  take 
away  whisky  they  will  go  to  some  drug.  I  think  if  you  could  com- 
promise, as  the  European  countries  have  done,  on  beer  and  light 
wines  you  would  obtam  a  very  good  result. 

I  want  to  say  that  if  you  now  suddenly  take  away  beer  and  light 
Wines  from  workmen  you  will  have  sulky,  unwilling,  dissatisfied  work- 
men, and  you  will  have  300,000,000  gallons  of  wnisky  turned  loose, 
with  disastrous  effects  among  men  that  would  have  been  content  if 
you  had  allowed  them  to  take  a  comparatively  harmless  drink. 

I  thank  you  very  much,  for  your  patience  in  hearing  me. 

(Thereupon,  at  3.45  o'clock,  p.  m.,  the  committee  stood  adjourned 
to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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